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EOITORS'   PREFAGE. 

Theologv  has  inade  great  and  rapid  advances  in  reeent 
years.  New  lines  of  investigation  have  been  opened  up, 
fresh  light  has  been  east  upon  many  subjects  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  the  historieal  method  has  been  applied  with 
important  results.  This  has  prepared  the  way  for  a  Libraiy 
of  Theologieal  Seienee,  and  has  created  the  demand  for  it. 
It  has  also  made  it  at  onee  opportune  and  practicable  now 
to  seeure  the  serviees  of  speeialists  in  the  diflerent  depart- 
ments  of  Theolog^,  and  to  assoeiate  them  in  an  enterprise 
which  will  fumish  a  record  of  Theologieal  inquiry  up  to 
date. 

This  Library  is  designed  to  eover  the  whole  field  of  Ghris- 
tian  Theology.  Eaeh  volume  is  to  be  eomplete  in  itself, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  form  part  of  a  carefully 
planned  whole.  One  of  the  Editors  is  to  prepare  a  volume 
of  Theologieal  Encyclopaedia  which  will  give  the  history 
and  literature  of  eaeh  department,  as  well  as  of  TheoIogy 
as  a  whole. 

The  Library  fs  intended  to  form  a  series  of  Text-Books 
for  Students  of  Theology. 

The  Authors,  therefore,  aim  at  eoneiseness  and  eompaet- 
ness  of  statement.    At  the  same  time,  they  have  in  view 
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that  large  and  inereasing  elass  of  students,  in  other  depart- 
ments  of  inquiry,  who  desire  to  have  a  systematic  and  thor- 
ough  exposition  of  Theologieal  Seienee.  Teehnieal  matters 
will  therefore  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  notes,  and  the 
text  will  be  made  as  readable  and  attraetive  as  possihle. 

The  Library  is  international  and  intereonfessional.  It 
will  be  conducted  in  a  eatholie  spirit,  and  in  the  interests 
of  Theology  as  a  seienee. 

Its  aim  will  be  to  give  full  and  impartial  statements  both 
of  the  results  of  Theologieal  Seienee  and  of  the  questions 
which  are  still  at  issue  in  the  different  departments. 

The  Authors  will  heseholars  of  recognized  reputation  in 
the  several  hranehes  of  study  assigned  to  them.  They  will 
be  associated  with  eaeh  other  and  with  the  Editors  in  the 
effort  to  provide  a  series  of  volumes  which  may  adequately 
represent  the  present  condition  of  investigation,  and  indi- 
rate  the  way  for  further  progress. 
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PREFAGE. 


Thi  master  hand,  it  will  easil^  be  seen,  has  not  pnt  this 
work  in  order  for  the  presa  The  8ubject  wa8  long  in 
Professor  David8on'8  mind.  He  gave  it  a  large  plaee  in 
his  Gollege  Lecture&  He  wa8  eon^tantl^  engaged  in  writ- 
ing  upon  it  and  in  reeasting  what  he  had  written,  modify- 
ing  his  8tatement8  and  revising  his  eonelusions.  He 
prepared  a  large  mass  of  matter,  but  he  did  not  survive 
to  throw  it  finall^  into  shape  for  puhlieation. 

It  has  been  a  dif!icult  and  anxious  task  to  deal  for  the 
hest  with  the  abundant  materiaL  Dr.  David8on'8  manu- 
seripts  bear  on  ever^  page  impressive  evidence  of  the 
immense  pains  he  took  with  things,  and  the  lofty  standard 
he  set  hefore  him  in  all  his  professional  duty.  Mueh  of 
the  matter  eame  to  me  in  a  variety  of  eelitions, — four,  five, 
or  8ix  in  not  a  few  eases, — the  long  results  of  uneeasing 
8tudy  and  searehing  prohation  of  opinion.  It  has  been 
far  from  easy  to  decide  between  one  form  aiul  another,  all 
being  left  undated,  and  to  hring  the  different  parts  into 
proper  relation. 

I  have  not  thought  it  right  to  take  liherties  with  my 
departed  friend'8  work.  I  have  given  it  substantially  as  he 
left  it,  adding  only  an  oeeasional  note  where  that  8eemed 
Bpecially  appropriate  or  needful.  Nor  have  I  judged  it 
within  my  provinee  to  dcpart  from  his  ways  in  the  use  of 

Seripture   or   in   anything  elsa     Whcn  expounding  an^ 
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Biblica]  trnth  he  was  iu  the  hahit  of  making  ooinofM 
quotatiou8  from  the  sacred  text,  reforring  to  the  same 
passages  again  and  agaiu  as  they  ofTere^  themselves  iu 
difierent  aspeets  and  counexions.  He  did  this,  too,  with 
mneh  freedom,  using  sometimes  the  Authorised  Version 
and  sometimes  the  Revised,  fumishing  sometimes  a  trans- 
latiou  of  his  own,  and  sometimes  giving  the  sense  rather 
than  the  term&  His  methods  in  sueh  things  are  followed 
as  they  are  found  in  his  manuseripts. 

Had  Dr.  Davidson  heen  8pared  to  eomplete  his  work 
and  carry  it  through  the  presa,  it  would  have  heen  (litterent, 
no  doubt,  in  sonie  resi^eets  from  what  it  is.  It  w()uld  have 
heen  thrown  into  the  best  literary  forni.  Its  statements  at 
aome  points  would  have  heen  ni(no  c(>ndensed.  It  would 
have  had  less  of  that  element  of  iteration  of  w1iich  he 
inade  sueh  effeetive  use  in  his  elass-room.  But  even 
¥rithout  the  last  touehes  of  the  skilled  hand,  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  a  distinct  and  weighty  contribution  to  a  great 
8ubject.  Fine  thinking,  penetrating  exegesi8,  spiritual 
vision,  a  rare  insight  into  the  nature  aud  operation  of 
Bevelation,  make  the  hook  one  which  the  student  of  01d 
Teatament  Seripture  will  greatly  valua 

One  thing  that  gave  Dr.  Davidson  mueh  eoneem  was 
the  que8tion  of  the  plan  on  which  a  work  of  this  kind 
8bould  be  conBtmcted.  His  object  wa8  to  hring  the  history 
and  the  idea8  into  living  relation,  to  traee  the  progress  of 
01d  Testament  faith  from  stage  to  stage,  and  to  exhibit 
the  eourse  along  which  it  advanced  from  its  heginnings  to 
the  <3oniparative  fulness  which  it  obtained  at  the  end  of  the 
prophetie  "perio^.  But  he  never  carried  out  the  sehenie. 
He  had  an  inereasing  diatru8t  of  aml^itious  attenipts  to  fix 
the  date  of  every  seiMimte  pieee  of  the  Hebrew  literature, 
and  link  the  ideas  in  their  soveral  nu^asuros  of  iniuiaturitv 
and  matmity  with  the  writings    as   thus  ari*auged     He 
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became  more  and  more  eonvinced  that  there  was  no  solid 
hasis  for  sueh  coniident  ehronologieal  ^ispositions  of  the 
writing8  and  juxtaposition8  of  the  heliefs.  In  his  judg- 
ment  the  only  result  of  endeavours  of  this  kind  was  to  give 
an  entirely  fietitious  view  of  the  ideas,  in  their  relativ» 
d^rees  of  definitene68,  the  times  at  which  the^  emerged  or 
eame  to  eertaint^,  and  the  eauses  that  worked  to  their 
origin  and  development  The  most  that  we  had  seientifie 
warrant  to  do,  in  view  of  the  materials  availahle  for  the 
purpose,  was,  in  his  opinion,  to  take  the  histor^  in  large 
traets  and  the  literature  in  a  few  broad  divisions,  and  8tudy 
the  heliefs  and  the  deliverances  in  oonnexion  with  these. 

M7  work  is  at  an  eud.  During  its  eourse  the  mist 
has  been  of  ten  in  my  eye8.  The  sense  of  loss  has  been 
revived.  A  voiee  has  spoken  to  me  out  of  the  past.  A 
faee  that  was  darkened  has  seemed  to  be  turned  upon  me 
again  with  its  old  light  I  have  felt  how  long  art  is  aud 
how  short  is  lifa 

&  D.  F.  6ALM0ND. 
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/.   THE  SeiENGE  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT 

THEOLOGY. 

1.   Th4i  Idea  of  Old  Testam^nt  Theology, 

Old  Testaineut  Theology  is  the  earlier  eiivisioii  of  Bil)lical 
Theology.  We  speak  of  a  Natural  Theology,  a  Bil)lical,  a 
Sy8tematic  Theology.  These  adjective8  attached  to  the  term 
Theology  indicate  the  souree  of  our  theologieal  kuowledgc, 
or  the  orderly  forni  into  which  the  knowledge  is  thrown. 
In  Natural  Theology  nature  is  the  souree  of  our  know- 
ledga  In  Sy8tematic  Theolog^,  while  Scripbure  eupplies 
the  knowledge,  some  niental  «eheme,  logieal  or  philo- 
sophieal,  is  made  the  mould  into  which  the  knowledge  is 
run,  80  that  it  eomes  out  hearing  the  form  of  this  mould. 
In  Biblical  Theology  the  Bible  is  the  souree  of  the  know- 
ledge,  and  also  supplies  the  form  in  which  the  knowledge 
is  pre8ented.  Biblical  Theology  is  the  knowledge  of  6od'8 
great  operation  in  introducing  His  kingdom  among  men, 
pre8ented  to  our  view  exactly  a8  it  lies  pre8ented  in  tho 
Bibla  Now  the  Bible  is  a  book  composed  of  many  parts. 
the  eompofiition  of  which  extended  over  con8iderably  more 
than  a  thousand  year8.  And  the  operation  of  6od  in 
hringing  in  His  kingdom  extend8  even  over  a  larger  spaee. 
But  in  the  Bible  we  have  writings  contemporary  wit]i 
this  operation,  and  refleeting  it  for  more  than  a  thousand 
year8,  aDd  writing8  wliich  sketeh  that  operation  iu  bcief 
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and  in  its  prineipal  turuiug-points  during  the  ages  pre- 
cediug.  This  at  onee  suggests  to  us,  therefore,  when 
we  con8ider  that  God*8  operation  extended  over  this  long 
period,  and  yet  that  it  took  end  at  last  in  the  eonimg 
of  His  Son,  that  two  eharaoteristios  helong  to  it.  It  is 
historieal,  and  it  is  progressive ;  it  eovers  a  long  period, 
and  it  advances  from  less  to  more,  and  finally  euhniuates. 
And  the  Bible  keeps  paee,  so  to  s^^eak,  with  this  operation, 
refleets  it,  and  gives  us  the  knowledge  of  it  iu  this  form. 

In  its  fuUest  sense  the  kingdoui  of  God  was  only  iutro- 
duced  iu  the  Goming  of  the  Sou  of  Crod  iuto  the  world ;  and 
in  this  seuse  all  that  went  hefore  niight  seem  onIy  eapahle  of 
heing  regarded  as  preparation  for  this  kiugdom,  or  at  most 
8hadows  of  it.     Aud  this  is  the  view  which  has  often  been 
taken  of  what  is  oalled  the  01d  Testament  ^ispensation, 
namely,  that  it  is  a  designed  shadow  or  adumbration  of  the 
new.     But  this  is  uot  the  view  which  it  takes  of  itself ; 
the  eonseiousness  of  Israel  as  reflected  in  the  minds  of  its 
prophets  aud  highest  men  wa8  that  it  was  the  kiugdom  of 
God  akea^^.     The  apparent  discrepaucy  ^isappears  on  a 
little  cou8ideration  of  what  the  kingdom  of  God  is.     It  is 
the  fellow8hip  of  meu  with  Go(l  aud  with  oue  another  in 
love.     lu  a  perfeet  seu^e  this  eouUl  uot  be  till  the  Coming 
of  the  Sou  in  whom  this  fellow8hip  is  fully  realise^.     And 
in  a  sense  all  that  went  hefore  was  preimratiou  for  the 
kingdom  rather  than   the  kingdom  itself.     But  how  wa8 
the   perfeet  kingdom   prei)ared  for  ?     Not   by   mere  pre- 
diction8  of  it  aud  referouees  to  it  as  a  thing  to  eome,  uor 
by  setting  up  a  thing  which  wa8  a  8hadow  of  it ;  but  by 
setting  itself  up  in  as  perfeet  a  forui  Jis  was  possihle  to 
begiu  with,  awakcniug  withiu   meu  both  a  sense  of  di8- 
satisfaetion  with  its  imperfeetions  theu,  aud  lofty  ieleals  of 
what  its  true  condition  would  be,  and  thus  kiudliug   in 
them  an  enthusiasm  which  made  them  not  ouly  loug  for 
the  perfeet  kiugdom,  but  struggle  for  its  attaiument.     For 
as  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its  perfeet  form  does  not  lie  in 
mere  knowledge,  but  rather  in  the  life  which  the  know- 
Iedge  awakena,  so  it  could  not  be  prepared  for  by  the 
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mere  knowledge  that  it  wa8  approaehing,  nor  even  by  the 
knowledge  outwardly  communicated  of  what  it  wa8.  It 
eould  be  prepared  for  only  by  hringing  in,  and  that  in 
ever  fuller  tide8,  the  life  of  which  it  eonsist^.  That  life  no 
doubt  depended  on  the  knowledge  of  what  the  kingdom 
truly  wa8;  but  thi8  knowledge  could  be  leamed  by  men 
only  by  living  within  the  kingdom  itself. 

Thus  the  perfeet  kingdom  wa8  gradually  prepared  for  by 
setting  up  8uch  a  kingdom  in  an  impei*fect  state  and  under 
temporary  forms,  and  by  admini8tering  it  in  sueh  a  way  a8 
progre88ively  to  8ugge8t  to  men'8  mind8  the  true  ideal  of  the 
kingdom,  and  eommunieate  to  them  in  broader  8tream8  the 
true  life  in  8uch  a  kingdom.  And  eaeh  8tep  of  thi8  eom- 
munieation  wa8  a  more  i^erfeet  hringing  in  of  the  kingdom 
itself,  an  advance  toward8  its  perfeet  form.  Thus  a  life  and 
a  thought  were  awakened  within  this  kingdom  of  God  set  up 
in  Israel,  which  grew  and  expanded  till  they  finally  hurst 
and  threw  off  from  them  the  imperfeet  outward  form  of 
the  kingdom  in  which  they  were  enclosed.  Now  the  01d 
Testament  Seriptures  exhibit  to  us  the  growth  of  this  life 
and  this  thought  We  ean  ohserve  the  stream  of  life  and 
idea8  flowiQg  from  the  Exodu8  at  least,  or  even  from  a 
souree  higher  up,  ever  broadening  as  it  proceed8,  and  finally 
pouring  itself  into  the  sea  of  life  and  thought  in  the  New 
Testament  age.  We  ean  fathom  this  stream  here  and  there 
along  its  eourse,  mark  the  velocity  and  breadth  of  its  eur- 
rent,  ohserve  the  ehanging  eolour  of  its  water8  as  it  pursues 
its  way  through  region  after  region  of  the  people's  hi8tory, 
and  pereeive  what  8ub8idiary  streams  poured  their  eontents 
into  it  and  helped  to  swell  it.  To  do  this  and  present  the 
results  to  ourselves  is  to  be  01d  Testament  theologians. 

What  we  shall  have  to  look  for  is  a  point  of  view ; 
and  that  point  of  view  will  be  this,  that  in  the  01d 
Testament  we  have  presente^  to  us  an  aetual  histoiieal 
religious  life, — men  filled  with  the  profoun^est  thoughts  of 
God,  and  living  to  God  a  most  elose  personal  life,  and, 
liaving  sueh  thoughts  of  God  aud  sueh  experiencc8  of  life 
to   Him,   importunate   in    their  desires  and  attempts  to 
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[iwaken  in  those  aroimd  them  the  same  thoughts  and  the 
same  life.  This  is  the  strange  seene,  fuU  of  the  intensest 
reality,  which  the  01d  Testament  exhibit8  to  us, — a  seene 
continued  down  through  a  long  historieal  perioil,  ehanging 
in  some  way8,  but  always  presenting  the  same  main  feature 
— namely,  that  of  a  body  of  profoundly  religious  men 
speaking  the  truth  to  their  countrymen,  and  seeking  to 
turn  them  to  God.  Thus  we  do  not  go  to  the  01d  Testii- 
ment  with  any  general  eoneeption  that  it  is  the  word  of 
God  spoken  to  us.  We  do  not  go  to  it  with  this  eoneep- 
tion,  but  we  rise  from  it  with  this  eoneeption.  This  is  the 
thing  which  will  be  made  plain  to  us, — the  personal  religion 
of  all  the  writers  of  Seripture,  their  life  to  God  and  with 
God.  This  heeomes  plainer  the  lower  down  we  eome, — in 
the  Psalter,  for  example,  and  in  sueh  hooks  as  Job.  In 
the  period  after  the  Exile  we  shall  find  prohlems  raised  by 
the  condition8  of  life, — prohlems  touehing  God*s  rule  of  the 
world,  His  relation  to  Israel,  the  people  who  knew  Him,  and 
were  the  representatives  of  His  eause  in  the  world  ;  prohlems, 
too,  of  His  relations  to  the  godly  in  an  ungodly  generation. 
To  the  intelleet  these  question8  might  be  insoluhla  But 
we  shall  see  something  that  enabled  men  to  live  without  a 
solution.  This  was  their  religion,  their  eonseious  fello^sliip 
with  God.  We  shall  find  that  more  and  more  religious 
certainty  was  based  on  this  eonseiousness.  It  was  the 
only  thing  the  pious  mind  possessed,  but  it  wa8  at  last 
alway8  found  enough.  "  Nevertheless,"  8aid  the  Psalmist, 
tried  by  misfortune  and  intellectually  paraly8ed  hefore  the 
riddles  of  providence, — "  nevertheless,  I  am  continually 
with  thee"  (Ps.  lxxiii.  23).  The  eonseiousness  of  God 
heeomes  the  other  8ide  of  self  eonseiousness,  and  this  in- 
ward  assuranee  will  be  seen  to  be  strong  enough  to  faee 
all  the  difficultie8  miseā  by  what  is  exteniaL 

2.  Stuāies  preliminarif  to  Old  Testament  Theology. 

Thi.s  eone^ption  of  what  01d  Testament  Theology  is  at 
onee  suggests  that  eertain  8tudies  must  precede  it.     If  it 
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lie  the  pi*esentation  to  ourselves  of  the  gradual  advance  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  exhibited  to  us  in  the  sueeessive 
hooks  of  Seripture,  it  is  nece8sary  that  we  shoukl  see  how 
these  hooks  follow  one  auother,  and  know  the  age  to 
which  they  helong,  and  of  which  they  refleet  the  life  and 
the  thought.  Gritieism  or  Introduction  must  preee^e  any 
attempt  at  a  seientifie  01d  Testament  Theology.  And 
this  faet  is  what  legitimates  Gritieism  and  gives  it  a  plaee 
as  a  handmaid  to  Theology.  As  a  mere  litei-ar^  seienee 
whose  object  was  to  settle  the  ages  of  the  various  literary 
eomponents  of  the  Bible,  and  describe  their  eharaeteristies, 
and  indicate  their  eonneetions  with  the  history  of  the  People 
of  Israel  regarded  as  any  other  aneient  people,  Gritieism 
would  have  no  proper  plaee  among  our  theologieal  disci- 
plines.  But  when  it  is  not  pursued  simply  for  its  own 
sake,  so  to  speak,  but  is  used  as  an  instrument  for  dis])08ing 
the  hooks  of  the  01d  Testament  in  their  proper  plaee  so 
that  we  may  coiTectly  pereeive  how  idea8  arose  and  followed 
one  another  in  01d  Testament  times,  and  may  ohserve  how 
history  reacted  upon  the  thought  and  life  of  the  people, 
then  Gritieism  has  a  very  important  plaee  to  fill. 

Obviously,  too,  01d  Testament  Tlieology  must  be  pre- 
c€ded  by  seientifie  e^egesis  of  the  literature  in  its  lengtli 
and  breadth.  We  eannot  ereate  a  tiiist^orth^  theology 
of  the  01d  Testament  by  merely  pieking  out  a  text  here 
and  there  in  an  01d  Testament  book.  We  muat  know 
the  whole  seope  of  the  book.  Individual  passuges  always 
derive  their  meaning  from  the  context.  Tom  from  their 
8urrounding8  their  mere  language  might  suggest  to  us 
mueh  more  or  sometimes  perhaps  mueh  less  than  they 
rcally  inean.  Sueh  passages  have  usually  some  hearing 
on  the  eireumstanees  of  the  author's  time.  This  hearing 
often  grcatly  modifies  their  ineaning,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
we  ean  really  discover  the  true  sense  of  any  single  passage 
in  a  hook  unless  we  have  made  a  study  of  the  whole  book 
and  leamed  to  estimate  the  author's  general  modes  of 
thinking,  the  broad  drift  of  his  idea8,  and  di8C0vered  to 
whi^t   matters   in   the    histor^  of   his   people  and    what 
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eonelition  of  their  ininds  it  is  that  he  is  directing  his  whole 
work.  Siieh  stiulies  of  whole  hooks  are  useful  and  almost 
neces8ary  preliniinaries  to  01(1  Testanient  Theology.  Sueh 
8tudies,  exhibiting  what  the  Gernians  Ciill  the  Lehrhegriff, 
the  general  drift  of  the  teaehing  of  a  hook,  have  not  been 
uneonnnon  in  eonneetion  with  the  New  Testiiment.  They 
have  been  less  attended  to  with  regard  to  the  01d 
Testament 

3.  LelinUions  and  Ch<iracteris(ics  of  Old  Testameni  Thcology, 

01d  Testament  Theology  has  been  defined  to  be  the 
historieal  and  genetie  presentation  of  the  religion  of  the 
01d  Testament ;  or  as  others  expres8  it,  it  is  that  hraneh 
of  theologieal  seienee  which  has  for  its  funetion  to  present 
the  religion  of  Eevelation  in  the  ages  of  its  progressive 
movement.  These  definitions  do  not  differ  from  the  one 
already  8uggested,  namely,  that  it  is  the  presentation  of 
the  great  operation  of  God  in  hringing  in  the  kingdom  of 
God,  80  far  as  that  operation  wa8  carried  on  in  the  01d 
Testament  j)eriod.  The  one  definition  speaks  of  the 
religion  of  the  01d  Testament,  and  the  other  of  God'8 
operation  in  hringing  in  His  kingdom.  But  these  two 
things  are  in  the  main  the  same.  The  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  us.  To  bring  in  the  kingdom  wa8  to  awaken  a 
eertain  religious  life  in  His  people,  and  to  project  great 
thoughts  and  hopes  hefore  their  minds.  This  life  and 
these  thoughts  are  reflected  to  us  in  the  01d  Testament 
Seriptures.  These  various  definition8  all  imply  the  same 
distinct  eharaeteristies. 

They  all  imply,  e.g.,  that  01d  Testament  Theology  is  a 
hisiorieal  seienee.  It  is  historieal  in  the  same  sense  as  that 
in  which  the  01d  Testament  is  historieal,  i.€.  in  the  sense  that 
its  parts  follow  one  another  down  through  a  long  period  of 
time.  We  ean  readily  pereeive  reasons  suffieient  to  explain 
the  gradual  and  historieal  inhringing  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
For  instanee,  one  of  the  first  neeessities  to  one  who  will 
take  his  plaee  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  that  God  8houId 
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be  known  to  him,  at  least  on  the  moral  8ide  of  His  heing. 
But  God  could  not  make  His  moral  nature  known  by 
mere  statements  eoneerning  Himself  delivered  at  oiiee. 
His  power  He  could  reveal  in  one  terrihle  aet,  but  the 
prineiples  lying  behind  His  power,  and  governiiig  the 
exerci8e  of  it, — His  ju8tice,  Hi8  goodne8s,  His  gi*ace,  in  a 
word  His  moral  nature, — could  not  be  8hown  except  by  a 
prolonged  exhibition  of  Himself  in  relation  to  the  life  of 
men.  When  we  look  at  the  Divine  names  we  ohserve 
that  the  attrihute  which  the  Shemitie  mind  earliest  laid 
hold  of  was  the  Divine  power.  The  Shemitie  people  were 
slower  to  learn  His  other  attrihutes,  especially  to  learn 
the  constancy  and  unehangeahleness  of  these  attrihutes,  in 
other  word8,  to  rise  to  the  eoneeption  of  God  as  a  tran- 
8cendent  moral  Person.  They  could  be  taught  this  only 
by  ohserving  how  God  acted  in  their  lustory  with  a  terrihle 
consistency,  punishing  evil  with  an  inflexible  uniformity, 
and  making  righteousness  on  their  part  the  condition  of 
His  heing  their  God  and  proteeting  them.  Wheu  we  read 
the  Prophets  we  j)erceive  that  they  con8idered  that  this 
was  the  ehief  lesson  which  the  people's  histor^  was  fitted 
to  teaeh  them.  In  opposition  to  their  superfieial  hopea, 
founded  on  Jehovah'8  heing  their  national  God,  and  their 
expectation  that  they  could  at  any  time  seeure  His  favour 
by  making  their  bumt  saerifiees  fatter  and  more  abundant, 
these  prophets  insist  upon  the  ethieal  uniformity  of  the 
Divine  Mind,  which  eannot  be  bribed  by  gifts,  but  demand8 
rectitude :  "  I  hate,  I  despise  your  feasts  .  .  .  let  judgment 
roll  down  as  waters,  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream  " 
(Amos  V.  21-24,  R.V.).  This  lesson  in  regard  to  the  miture 
of  God  is  the  ehief  lesson  which  the  prophets  draw  from 
the  history  of  the  people.  But  one  ean  eoneeive  nKuiy 
other  uses  8erved  by  the  long  preliminary  hi8tory  of  Israel. 
Its  many  vicissitudes  threw  individual8  into  very  various 
eii'eumstanees,  often  trying,  sometimes  joyous,  and  thus  we 
have  those  heautiful  pietures  of  the  life  of  the  in(lividual 
with  God  which  are  containod  in  the  Kook  of  Psahns, 
almost  the  most  preeious  heritage  which  the  Ohureh  haa 
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derive(l  from  Israel,  aiiel  to  which  there  is  aluiost  nolhing 
siinilar  in  the  New  Testameut  iK^riotl. 

These  elefinitions  also  all  imply  that  the  presentation 
of  the  01(1  Testament  religion  in  01(1  Testament  Theology  is 
ffenetie.  This  means  not  only  that  01(1  Testament  Theology 
3how8  us  the  religion  of  the  01d  Testament  in  genesi,  that 
is,  in  the  condition  of  actually  arising  or  originating,  but 
that  its  progress  was,  so  to  speak,  organie.  It  grew,  and 
that  not  by  mere  iieeretion  or  the  extemal  addition  of 
truth  to  truth.  The  8ucceeding  truth  rose  out  of  the 
former  truth.  This  wa8  due  to  the  faet  tliat  the  kingdom 
of  God  wa8  planted  into  the  life  of  a  people,  and  thus 
its  progrese  wa8  in8eparably  connected  with  the  progress 
and  de8tiny  of  the  nation  of  IsraeL  We  eannot  get  a 
religious  progress  without  a  religious  8ubject  in  who8e  mind 
we  ohserve  the  progress.  Now,  the  religious  subject  in  the 
01d  Testament  wa8  the  people  of  Israel — and  the  progress 
ean  be  studied  in  the  mind  of  this  subject  as  intluenced  by 
its  history.  Revelation  of  truth  wa8  not,  so  to  speak, 
comnmnicated  from  without ;  Imt  the  orgjins  of  revelation 
rose  within  the  people  in  the  persons  of  its  highest  re- 
presentatives,  men  in  whom  its  life  beat  fullest  and  its 
aspirations  were  most  perfectly  embodied.  Thus  the  truths 
eoneeming  the  kingdom  of  God  which  they  were  enabled. 
stage  after  stage,  to  reaeh,  had  a  eonneetion  with  one 
another  parallel  to  the  eonneetion  between  the  stages  of 
the  life  of  the  people.  The  truths  regarding  the  kingdoni 
of  God  appearing  in  the  01d  Testament  are  all  given  in 
terms,  so  to  speak,  of  the  histor^,  institutions,  and  life  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  It  is  cu8tomary  to  i-egar^  the  institutions  of 
Israel,  its  offiees  and  oniinanees,  as  all  prearranged  parallels 
to  the  things  of  the  Ghristian  Glmreh,  8hadow8  and  a(hun- 
hrations  or  typea,  aa  they  are  ciille(l,  of  the  realities  of  the 
New  Testament  kingdom  N()W,  of  eourse,  it  must  be 
maintained  that  the  perfeet  form  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
the  form  which  it  wa8  to  have  in  the  New  Testament,  was 
contemplated  from  tlie  l)eginning.  There  wa8  a  deter- 
minism  impresse^  on  the  01d  Testameut  kingdom  toward 
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its  perfeet  form ;  it  W{i8  a  growth,  an  organism  of  whicli 
we  see  the  (M^mplete  stature  only  in  the  New  Testament 
kingelouL  But  we  must  not  regarel  those  institutions  in 
Israel  as  only  having  this  use  of  foreshadowing  the  future. 
They  were  real  institutions  and  offiees  there,  and  their  re- 
ferenee  to  the  future  wa8  probably,  in  many  instanees,  not 
under8tood  or  even  surmise^.  The  way  they  hore  referenee 
to  the  future  in  the  minds  of  the  people  was  rather  this. 
The  highest  thinkers  among  the  people,  sueh  as  the  pro- 
phets,  perceived  the  idea  lying  in  the  offiees  and  institu- 
tions,  and  expre88ed  their  longing  and  certainty  that  the 
idea  would  be  yet  realised. 

Thus  it  wa8,  for  instanee,  with  the  kingship.  Its 
idea  wa8  a  king  of  God'8  kingdom,  a  representative  of 
God  sitting  on  the  throne  in  Jeru8alem.  Sueh  an  ideii 
of  the  kingship  led  to  the  most  hrilliant  i^ealising  of  the 
king  and  his  offiea  Being  king  for  God  and  in  God's  king- 
dom,  he  had  attrihute  after  attrihute  assigned  to  him,  all 
i-efleetions  of  the  Divine  attrihutes,  till  at  length  he  was  even 
styled  the  *  mighty  God,'  he  in  whom  God  Himself  would 
be  wholly  present.  And  not  only  the  kingship,  but  other 
offiees  and  other  charactei*s  appearing  among  the  people 
were  idealised ;  and  as  it  by  and  by  eame  to  be  felt  that 
sueh  ideal8  could  not  be  realise^  in  the  present,  the  realisa- 
tion  of  them  was  thrown  into  the  future.  One  of  the 
most  remarkahle  of  these  ideals  is  the  Suffering  Servant  of 
the  Lord,  which  is  rather  a  personifieation  of  the  suflering 
people  idealised.  But,  in  general,  everything  signifieant  in 
the  people's  histor^  and  life  was,  as  it  were,  ab8tracted 
from  its  relations  in  the  present;  it  wa8  held  up  and 
magnified  by  a  proeess  of  moral  i^ealisation — and  the 
realisation  of  it  thrown  into  the  future.  Thus  the  people's 
minds  were  directed  to  the  future,  not,  as  is  often  thought, 
heeause  they  under8tood  beforehand  or  ever  were  taught 
that  their  institutions  were  all  predetermined  8hadows  of 
a  reality  to  eome,  but  heeause  they  perceived  that  the 
ideal8  which  their  institutions  sugge8ted  to  them,  and  which 
their  hi8tory  and  experience  had   called   up  hefore   their 
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minel,  were  ieleals  that  could  not  be  realiseel  in  the  present, 
in  the  eonelitions  of  the  people  anel  the  world  that  then 
exi8ted,  nor  even  imder  those  institutions  which  had  heen 
the  very  means  of  suggesting  the  ideal8  to  their  mind8. 

But,  again,  these  ^efinitions  all  imply  that  01d  Testa- 
ment  Theology  ifl  a  āevelo^rmerU,  It  is  not  a  thing  eom- 
plete,  it  is  hut  the  earlier  part  of  Biblical  Theology,  and  is 
completed  in  New  Testament  Theology.  Still,  Biblical 
Eevelation  being  an  organism,  Okl  Testament  Theology 
is  not  a  tor80.  It  is  a  growth  which,  though  it  has  not 
attained  perfeetion,  ha8  attained  a  eertain  proper  develop- 
ment  All  it8  part8  are  there,  though  none  of  it  is  yet 
in  fuU  8tature.  There  is  perhaps  no  truth  in  the  New 
Testament  which  does  not  lie  in  germ  in  the  01d ;  and 
conver8ely,  there  is  perhaps  no  tiTith  in  the  01d  Testament, 
which  has  not  heen  expanded  and  had  new  meaning  put  into 
it  in  the  New.  The  01d  Testament  eontains  the  same  truths 
as  the  New  Testament,  but  in  a  less  developed  form,  and 
we  miist  avoid  two  errors  which  are  not  uneoinmon.  The 
one  is  the  uiiRtake  of  separating  the  01d  Testament  fi*om 
the  New  in  sueh  a  way  as  leaves  us  with  no  authoritative 
trutli  in  the  01d.  The  other  is  to  eonfuse  the  New  and 
the  01d  80  that  we  shall  find  the  01d  equally  advanced 
with  the  New.  The  diflerence  between  the  New  and  the 
01d  is  not  that  the  sauie  truths  are  not  found  in  hoth,  but 
that  in  the  one  the  truths  are  found  in  a  less  degree  of 
development  than  in  the  other.  The  01d  Testament  is 
as  good  authority  for  a  truth  as  the  New ;  only  we  must 
not  go  beyond  the  degree  which  the  truth  has  yet  reached 
in  the  01d  Testament. 

This  faet,  however,  that  the  progress  of  the  kingdom 
was  organie  and  at  last  culminated,  suggests  that  the 
01d  Testament  shouhl  be  read  by  us  always  in  the  light 
of  the  eud,  and  that  in  framing  an  01d  Teatament  Theology 
we  8hould  have  the  New  Testament  eonipletion  of  it  in 
our  view.  What  we  sliall  be  eng{iged  in  is  mainly  di8- 
eovernig  the  th()u<jjhta  antl  esiimating  the  life  of  the  01d 
Testament  people  in  its  various  stages.     But  it  is  ohvious 
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that  at  no  time  was  the  eonseiouflness  of  the  01d  Testament 
ehureh  able  to  take  in  the  whole  meaniug  of  the  (levelop- 
ment  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stooA  It  must  be  our 
first  object  to  discover  what  view8  the  prophets  aud  otlier 
01d  Testament  writer8  had,  to  present  them  to  ourselves, 
and  to  take  eare  not  to  impose  New  Testament  eoneeptions 
upon  them.  Still,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  ourselves  to 
eomiH.  e  the  two  together,  and  to  see  how  far  the  01d 
Testament  Ghureh  had  heen  able  to  realise  to  itself  the 
point  towards  which  the  development  wa8  moving;  and, 
knowing  this  goal,  we  shall  be  in  a  hetter  position  to 
estimate  the  meaning  of  the  01d  Testament  from  the  light 
in  which  it  is  thus  set  for  us. 


4.  The  Relation  of  Old  Testament  lāeas  to  the  Old 

Testament  History, 

K  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  our  subject, 
then,  is  eorreet,  it  will  appear  that,  though  we  speak  of 
01d  Testament  T}uology,  all  that  we  ean  attempt  is  to 
present  the  religion  or  religious  ideas  of  the  01d  Testament. 
As  held  in  the  miuds  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  as  exhibited 
in  their  Seriptures,  these  ideas  form  as  yet  no  Theology. 
There  is  no  system  in  them  of  any  kind.  They  are  all 
praetieal  religious  heliefs,  and  are  considered  of  importanee 
only  as  they  influenee  conduct.  We  do  not  find  a  t1uology 
in  the  01d  Testament ;  we  find  a  religion — ^religious  eon- 
eeptions  and  religious  hopes  and  aspirations.  It  is  we 
ourselves  that  ereate  the  theology  when  we  give  to  these 
religious  idea8  and  eonvietions  a  systematic  or  orderly 
form.  Henee  our  8ubject  really  is  the  History  of  the 
Religion  of  Israel  as  represented  in  the  01d  Testament. 
We  have  seen,  too,  that  the  presentation  or  exhibition 
of  the  religious  ideas  is  to  be  historieal.  This  is  the 
sy8tematic  form  under  which  the  religious  ideas  are  pre- 
8euted,  and  which  the  01d  Testament  itself  supplies.  Tlie 
historieal  eharaeter  of  the  01d  Testament  religion  is  one 
of  its  ehief  eharaeteristies,   that  is,  its  eontinuanee  and 
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grovvlh  (luriiig  a  loug  perifKl  of  lnstory.  Anel,  further,  wo 
have  seeii  that  the  presentatiou  is  organie.  This,  indeed, 
is  contained  in  the  faet  that  it  is  historieaL  The  history 
of  any  individual  oonseiousness  must  be  orgjinic,  whether 
the  mind  be  that  of  a  nation  or  that  of  a  i)ei*8on.  Our 
suoeessive  experience8  and  the  phases  of  mind  which  wc 
go  through  during  a  lifetime  are  not  isolated  oeeurrenees. 
They  rise  eaeh  out  of  the  other.  Tliey  are  connected  with 
our  extemal  history  ;  mauy  times  they  are  due  to  it.  But 
even  our  external  history  has  a  uuity  aud  an  organie  ehar- 
aeter  iu  it.  Aud  this  is  no  doubt  truer  of  a  uatiou,  or  at 
leaat  its  truth  may  be  more  distinctly  perceived  iu  uatioual 
life.  Wheu,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  the  01d  Testament 
religiou  is  to  be  presented  orgauically,  it  is  meant  that  eaeh 
step  of  progress  wa8  iutimately  couuected  with  the  people's 
hi8tory — with  their  experieuce8.  Eevelatious  of  this  trutli 
or  that  were  uot  made  8poradically,  but  were  given  in  eou- 
tinuous  eouueetion  with  the  uatioual  life  aud  experience, 
aud  80  the  truths  are  iuterlinked  with  one  auother  in  the 
same  way  as  the  sueeessive  stages  of  evolutiou  iu  the 
national  histor^  are.^ 

5.  IHvisions  of  the  Svbjcct. 

Now,  the  que8tion  arises,  What  ^ivisions  of  the  8ubject 
shall  we  adopt  ?  If  we  employed  the  ordiuary  threefold 
diviHiou, — Theology,    Authropology,  and   Soteriology, — we 

^  **  Froni  an  evolutionist  point  of  view,  men  speak  of  the  developnient  of 
the  religion  of  Israel.  Froni  a  different  i)oint  of  view,  the  histor^  of  Israel's 
religion  is  called  a  progressive  revelation.  We  must  rememher  that  a  pro- 
gressive  revelatiou  from  the  Divine  8ide  must  exhibit  itself  among  men  as  a 
persistent  struggle  to  realise  ncw  truths.  £vcry  new  thought  of  God  is  first 
undcr8tood  in  a  soul  which  has  been  made  reeeptive  for  it ;  and,  onee 
graspHi,  it  maintains  itself  in  him  who  is  illumined  by  it,  as  well  as  in 
those  around  him,  only  by  eonfliet.  This  oonfliet  appeurs  to  one  mau  as  a 
progressive  developmcnt ;  to  another,  who,  by  exi)erience,  has  learned  to 
know  the  gulf  between  God  aud  tlie  human  heart  as  a  terrihle  reality,  it 
api^ears  us  a  progressive  rovelation.  But,  however  it  be  regarded,  all  are 
agreed  that  from  the  Tora  and  Nehiim  [Law  and  Prophets]  we  ean  under8tand 
how  tho  preeious  treasure  of  Israel's  religion  eamo  moro  and  more  fully  to 
light,  and  maiutained  itself  ever  more  firmly  "  (Wildcboer,  eanon,  p*  162). 
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8hould  have  to  take  eaeh  of  these  8ubject8  aud  traeo  it 
down,  step  by  step,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  nation's 
hi8tory,  marking  the  points  at  which  the  eurrent  of  thought 
on  the  8ubject  received  new  addition8  or  a  new  moiuentura. 
Perhape,  however,  the  easier  way  would  be  to  divide  the 
hi8tory  into  period8,  to  eut  it  into  zone8,  as  it  were,  and 
examine  in  eaeh  of  these  zones  the  whole  religious  thought 
of  the  people  during  the  period,  as  it  is  reflected  in  the 
literature  of  that  perioA  This  method  preserves  hetter 
the  historieal  oharaeter  of  the  study,  and  this  is  the 
method  U8ually  adopted  by  writer8  on  the  subject  of 
01d  Testament  Theology.  In  point  of  faet,  the  three- 
fold  theologieal  division  —  Theology,  or  doctrine  of  God; 
Anthropology,  or  doctrine  of  man ;  and  Soteriology,  or  doc- 
trine  of  salvation — is  8omewhat  too  ahstraet  for  a  subject 
Uke  ours.  What  we  meet  with  in  the  01d  Testament  are 
two  eonerete  8ubjects  and  their  relation.  The  two  are: 
Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Israel,  the 
people  of  Jehovah,  on  the  other;  and  the  third  point, 
wliich  is  given  in  the  other  two,  is  their  relation  to  one 
another.  And  it  is  ohvious  that  the  dominating  or  ereative 
faetor  in  the  relation  is  Jehovah.  The  01d  Testanient 
eontains  almost  exclusively  a  theology  (\0709  irepi  Seov)  or 
doctrine  of  Jehovah  the  God  of  IsraeL  It  is  to  be  observed, 
too,  that  what  we  have  to  do  with  is  not  a  doctrine  of  God, 
but  a  doctrine  of  Jehovah,  IsraeVs  God.  We  have  reached 
now  Hueh  a  stage  of  thinking  on  the  Divine  that,  while  some 
may  doubt  whether  there  be  a  God  at  all,  nobody  supposes 
that  there  is  more  than  one.  But  this  point  is  just  one 
that  has  to  be  inquired  into  regarding  Jehovah — how  far 
Israel's  God  was  believed  to  be  God  alone.  At  all  events, 
as  I  have  said,  He  was  the  normative  faetor  in  the  relation. 
He  moulded  the  i^eople,  and  the  inould  into  which  He  east 
them  wa8  that  of  His  own  nature.  The  eoneeptions  of  the 
people  regarding  Jehovah  immediately  reacted  on  the  people 
and  created  corre8ponding  eoneeptions  regarding  themselvea 
The  people  must  be  what  their  God,  Jehovah,  was. 

Now,  thoughts   of   Jehovah   or    revelations  regarding 
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Him, — for  the  two  things  are  the  same,  seeing  that  a 
revelation  is  no  revelation  until  it  takes  the  shape  of 
human  thought, — might  run  on  two  ehief  linea  One 
would  be  ethieal  or  spiritual  eoneeptious  of  Jehovah — 
eoneeptious  which  immediately  reacted  on  the  people  and 
made  them  feel  that  the  same  ethieal  eharaeter  wa8  de- 
manded  from  them,  if  they  were  to  be  His  people.  And 
a  8econd  would  be  thoughts  of  how  Jehovah  wa8  to  be 
8erved  in  aets  of  wor8hip — in  other  word8,  thought8  re- 
garding  the  8acred  rituaL  Now,  the8e  are  the  two  lines 
on  which  most  of  the  8acred  writing8  of  the  people  rim.  The 
fir8t  line  of  eoneeptions,  the  ethieal  or  spiritual,  whether  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  Jehovah  or  the  conduct  of  Hi8  people, 
wa8  chiefly  developed  by  the  prophet8.  The  line  of  ritual 
8ervice  naturally  wa8  developed  mo8tly  by  the  prie^ts,  or  at 
least  by  men  who  were  more  praetieal  than  the  prophet8. 
But  even  the  ritual  legislation  wa8  influenced  by  the  pro- 
phetie  teaehing — it  wa8  often  an  embodiment  in  a  praetieal 
form  of  their  ideaa  Thi8  8econd  line,  then,  i8  that  of  the 
legi^lation,  for  all  the  legi^lation  relates  to  the  wor8hip  or 
ritual  8ervice  of  Jehovah — at  leaat  in  the  main.  These 
two  8tream8  of  thought  might  be  called  objective,  80  far 
as  the  body  of  the  people  wa8  concenied.  For,  though 
the  prophetie  thoughts  were,  of  eourse,  profoundly  8ub- 
jective  to  the  prophets  themselvea,  that  ia,  roae  up  out 
of  their  own  hearta  with  the  greatest  inten8ity  and  fire 
of  eonvietion,  yet  the  propheta  were  a  amall  body  compared 
with  the  whole  maaa ;  they  were  the  organs  of  revelation  to 
the  general  body.  And  iu  like  manner  the  legialation, 
which  was  many  times  a  mere  praetieal  embodiment  of 
prophetie  teaehing,  was  formulated  by  small  bodie8  of 
priests,  and  was  impo8ed  upon  the  mass  by  authority. 

Be8ides  these  two  objective  streams  there  were  two 
othera,  which  might  be  Ciilled  8ubjective.  One  of  these  was 
the  expres8ion  of  personal  devotion,  or  the  spiritual  experi- 
enee  and  e^ereise  of  the  individual  mind,  sueh  as  we  have 
in  the  Psahns.  Tliere  is  no  reiison  at  all  to  sup}X)se  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Psalms  are  the  production  of  one  individuaL 
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They  are  the  expre8sion  of  the  devotion,  and  many  times  of 
the  religious  eonfliets  of  the  individual  mind,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  people*8  histor^,  particularly  during  its 
later  stages.  And,  8econdly,  the  other  8ubjective  stream 
/  of  thought  wa8  that  embodied  in  the  Wi8dom.  This  is 
the  expre88ion  of  the  religious  refleeting  mind,  as  the  other 
wa8  of  the  devotional  mind.  The  pious  emotions  re8ponded 
to  the  prophetie  truth,  and  to  the  demands  of  the  law,  in 
word8  that  run  through  the  whole  seale  of  religious  feeling. 
The  refleeting  mind  delighted  itself  by  ohserving  how  the 
great  ethieal  truths  of  Jehovah*8  nature  were  everywhere 
verifying  themselves  in  His  providence  in  the  world  ānd 
in  men's  lives.  Or  it  wa8  startled  at  a  later  time,  when 
even  the  godly  lay  under  grievous  ealamities,  to  find  that 
the  prophetieal  teaehing  wa8  contradicted  by  events  of 
aetual  providenc6.  This  gave  rise  to  doubts  and  que8tion- 
ings,  by  which  men  were  sometimes  almost  driven  to  despair. 
This  Wi8dom  we  have  in  the  Proverhs,  many  of  the 
Psalms,  Job,  and  Eeelesiastes ;  and,  of  eourse,  to  all  these 
have  to  be  added  many  e^pressions  of  reUgious  faith  and 
many  example8  of  religious  conduct  in  the  historieal  writings. 
Keeping,  then,  all  these  general  lines  of  thought  in 
view,  which  are  in  the  main  four, — prophecy,  or  religious 
pohties ;  legislation,  or  the  ritual  of  wor8hip ;  devotion,  and 
refleetion, — we  have  the  literary  materials  which  we  have 
to  divide  into  period8,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  historieal  growth 
of  the  eoneeptions  which  the  mateiials  embody.  Naturally, 
any  ^ivision  will  to  some  extent  hreak  in  upon  things 
clo8ely  connected,  heeause  the  growth  of  thought  or  the 
stream  of  histor^  eannot  be  eut  into  seetions.  For  it  is 
a  thing  eontinuous  and  uninteiTupted.  But  with  this 
admi88ion  the  following  ^ivision  marks  the  great  points  in 
the  literary  history  of  Israel. 

6.    The  great  ffistorieeU  Perioās, 

(a)  A  prpliviinary  or  introductory  j)eTiod  terminating  toith 
the  Exodu8. — The  01d  Testament  religion  hardly  hegins  till 
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the  Exodu8.  Therefore  the  religious  8ubject  in  01d  Testa- 
ment  times  with  whom  Jehovah*8  eovenant  was  made  wa8 
the  people  Israel,  not  individual  Israelites,  and  the  people  wa8 
the  eroiition  of  the  great  aet  of  redemption  at  the  Exodus. 
This  period,  then,  would  be  preliminary.  We  have  no  litera- 
ture  from  this  perienl  itself.  What  we  have  is  tlie  view  of 
this  period  taken  in  the  ninth  and  eightli  eenturies.  This 
view  eontains  many  elements — pirticularly  twOy  national 
traditions  of  early  human  histor^  not  peeuliar  to  Ismel,  but 
8hared  in  by  most  Shemitie  nations;  and,  secondly,  the 
penetration  and  mo^ifieation  of  these  traditions  by  the 
prineiples  of  the  religion  of  .lehovah — e,g,  in  the  narratives 
of  the  Greation,  the  Fall,  the  Flood,  ete.  So  the  patriarehal 
i)eriod  is  the  period  of  tradition,  and  of  tradition  po8sibly 
ireligiously  coloured.  What  is  perhaps  most  important  for 
us  is  this  religious  eolouring,  rather  than  the  mere  detail8 
of  the  hi8tory. 

(6)   The  perioā  from   the  Eneoāus  to  loritten  prophecy, 

B.c.    800. — The    heginning    of    written    prophecy    in    the 

deliverancea  of  Amos  and  his  sueeessors  is  a  point  of  sueh 

imj)ortance  that  it  is  natural  to  make  it  an  era.     Apart 

from  the  religious  truths  taught  by  the  eanonieal  prophets 

there  is  one  thing  which  eharaeterises  them  all  from  Amos 

downward8.     They  have  completely  hroken  with  the  nation, 

whose   conditition    they  condemn    and    pronounee    to    be 

hopeless,  and  on  the  eve  of  ^estruetion.     This  de8truction 

is  inevitahle,  Jehovah  their  God  heing  what  He  is,     No 

doubt  earlier  prophets  expres8  the  same  judgment,  but  less 

univer8ally.     Even  as  early  as  Solomon,  Ahijah  of  Shiloh 

predicted  the  downfall  of  his  kingdom  (1  Kings  xi.  31—39). 

And  Elijah'8  attitiule  was  tho  same  towards  the  kingdom  of 

the  north.    Perhai^s  during  this  period  we  e^n  traee  only  two 

of  the  four  great  streiims  of  thought  with  mueh  certainty. 

1.  Of  rrophecy,  we  have  examples  in  Debomh,  Samuel, 
Elijah,  and  Elisha.  Except  the  Song  of  Deborah,  there  is 
no  literary  prophecy.  Under  propheev,  however,  according 
to  the  Jewisli  modes  of  elassifieation,  fall  historioal  writings, 
e,g,  Judge8,  the  Books  of  SamueL 
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2.  The  other  stream  is  that  of  Legislation.  Here  we 
ean  put  with  certainty  the  80-called  Book  of  the  Govenant, 
Ex.  XX.— xxiii.  It  niay  be  the  eaee  that  more  shouM  be 
placed  here ;  but  thia  is  di8puted.  It  is  prohahle,  how- 
ever,  that  there  were  both  Psalnis  and  Proverhs  during 
this  period — the  latter  certainly,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  fahle  of 
Jotham.  But  it  is  difficult  to  identify  those  of  this  age. 
As  to  this  oUest  legislation,  however,  all  seholars  are 
agreed,  and  with  it  goes,  of  eourse,  a  good  deal  of  the 
history  in  Genesis,  Exodu8,  Nunihers,  and  Joshua.  It  is 
very  prohahle  that  law8  more  strictly  ritual  than  those  in 
the  code  Ex.  xx.— xxiii.  existed.  But  it  is  not  eertain  that 
they  were  yet  reduced  to  writing,  heing  nierely  traditional 
among  the  priests.  If  written,  they  were  kept  within  the 
priestly  eireles. 

(c)  From  800,  toritten  pro^iheei/,  to  586,  tfie  Exile  of 
Juda}i. — 1.  Prophecy.  The  stream  of  prophecy  heginning 
with  Amos  gradually  widen8  out  to  be  a  broad  and  im- 
posing  river.  The  great  prophets  who8e  names  we  know 
helong  to  this  period — Amos,  Hosea,  Mieah,  Isaiah,  and 
Jereniiah.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safest  to  elose  the  period 
with  Jeremiah,  who  survived  the  Exile  only  a  very  short 
time,  and  to  carry  Ezekiel  into  the  next  period.  He 
8urvived  the  Exile  a  numher  of  years,  and  for  other  reasons 
he  rather  helongs  to  the  post-Exile  sphere. 

2.  In  Legislation  we  have  helonging  to  this  period  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy.  This  may  be  said  apart  from  any 
theory  of  its  origin  or  even  its  date  of  eomposition.  It 
ought  to  be  placed  in  this  period  on  other  grounds.  It  wa8 
discovered  in  the  Temple  in  the  year  621.  Made  puhlie 
in  this  year,  it  exerci8ed  immediately  a  powerful  influenee 
upon  the  worship,  and  also  upon  the  general  eurrent  of 
the  people's  thoughts.  This  period  of  its  discovery  was 
that  when  its  teaehing  really  heeame  a  faetor  in  the  pul^lie 
life  and  the  religious  eoneeptions  of  the  nation.  It  heeame 
puhlie  law,  and  poweriully  influenced  both  religious  praetiee 
and  religious  literature  from  this  date.  It  is  also  the 
general  impression  among  writer8  on  the  01d  Testament 
t 
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that  Deuteronomy  f(>llows  the  great  prophets  Amos,  Hosea, 
and  Isaiah,  aud  retteets  in  its  spirit  their  teaehing.  So  far 
as  its  legislative  eontents  apart  from  its  spirit  are  eon- 
eemetl,  they  are  an  exj)ausiou  of  Ex.  xx.-xxiiL 

(d)  From  the  ExiU\  586,  to  400,  the  elose  of  the  pro- 
phetieal  Oanon. — This  might  be  called  the  period  of  the 
Restoration  and  Eeeonstruetion  of  the  Stata  It  deserves 
to  be  considered  a  distinct  period,  heeause  undoubtedly  new 
eoneeptions  and  a  new  way  of  reading  the  past  history  of 
the  nation  arose,  and  ako  a  new  ideal  for  the  future.  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  helongs  to  this  period,  at  least  as  a  powerful 
influenee,  though  in  point  of  faet  he  lived  mainly  during 
the  preceding  period. 

It  include8 :  1.  Prophecy — Ezekiel,  II  Isaiah,  Zechariah, 
Haggai,  Malaehi.  2.  Legislation — the  Levitieal  legislation 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.     3.  The  Psalter.     4.  The  Wisdom. 

(1)  As  to  Prophecy.  The  second  half  of  Isaiah  is 
usually  placed  in  this  era.  Its  eontents  refer  it  to  this 
period.  If  Isaiah  was  its  author,  he  wa8  euabled  to  project 
hiniself  in  spirit  into  the  Exile,  and  see  and  estimate  that 
perioii,  with  its  personages  and  forees,  precisely  as  if  he  had 
lived  during  it  in  the  lxxly. 

(2)  The  Legislation  of  this  period  is  the  so-callod  prie8tly 
or  Levitieal  legislation,  contained  now  in  Ex.  xxv.— xl.. 
Levitieus,  aud  good  part  of  Numhers.  It  is  disputed, 
indeed,  whether  this  legislation  as  a  whole  helongs  to  this 
period.  And  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  probable  that  there 
were  written  ritual  laws  as  earlv  as  other  laws.  There 
were  customary  ritual  aetions — a  ritual  praxis,  eonsuetu- 
dinary  and  pnietiseil — emhraeing  the  various  kinds  of 
saeritiee,  thou<;li  the  numlHirs  of  vietims,  ete,  might  not  be 
fixed.  This  ritual  praxis  gradually  expanded,  and  heeame 
more  splendid,  more  refineii»  more  expressive  in  details  of 
the  underlying  ideaa  We  see  it  in  great  grandeur  in  the 
time  of  Amos  and  Isaiah ;  it  was  about  eomplete  in 
the  time  of  Ezekiel.  It  is  not  at  all  prohiihle  that  these 
ritual  laws  were  for  the  fii-st  time  written  at  this  late 
period,    but   at    this   period    tbey   appear   to   have   heen 
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brought  together  and  codified,  and  no  doubt  addition8 
were  raade  to  them  to  give  them  theoretieal  oompleteness. 
They  are  probably  the  result  of  the  ritual  praetieo  throughout 
the  history  as  it  wa8  modified  and  improved.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  show8  that  heforo  his  day 
the  ritual  was  almost  the  same  as  it  heeame  after  the 
Hestoration.  But  how  far  tho  ritual  eustoms  had  heen 
reduced  to  writing  hefore  this  period  is  difficult  to  aseertain. 
Being  largely  for  the  guidance  of  the  priests,  they  had  less 
puhlie  importanea 

Apart,  however,  from  other  eonsi^erations,  there  are,  at 
any  rate,  these  two  reasons  for  plaeing  the  prie8tly  legislation 
here — first,  it  wa8  certainly  not  completed  or  codified  iu 
the  form  in  which  we  have  it  till  this  period ;  and,  8econdly, 
what  is  more  important,  it  did  not  heeome  an  element  in 
the  national  life  till  this  era.  Whether  it  existed  hefore  or 
noty  it  wa8  not  obeyed,  the  nation  did  not  8ubject  themselves 
to  it.  From  the  year  444,  when  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  read 
the  Law  hefore  the  people,  it  is  eertain  that  this  Levitieal 
law,  as  a  ritual,  and  the  hierarehieal  system  as  a  govem- 
ment,  heeame  the  ritual  and  govomment  of  the  community. 
The  theocracy,  which  was,  so  to  speak,  ideal  hefore  (i,e. 
Jehovah  wa8  king),  now  heeame  hierarehieal :  the  theo- 
cracy  was  a  govemment  by  priests ;  the  high  priest  wa8 
the  head  of  the  community. 

(3)  The  Psalter.  The  Psalter  must  be  placed  here  for 
various  reasons.  It  wa8  only  now  that  the  Psalms  were 
collected  together,  and  as  a  whole  made  the  medium  of  the 
devotional  serviee  in  the  temple.  Not  hefore  this  time  did 
the  Psalter  enter  into  the  people's  life  as  the  expre8siou  of 
their  devotions,  and  as  a  powerful  influeueo  upon  their  life. 
In  estimating  tho  progress  of  religious  thought  and  de- 
votional  Ufe,  we  must  reeognise  the  puhlie  aeeeptaneo  of  the 
Psalter  as  the  expres8ion  of  this  thought  and  life  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  events  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
Many  of  the  Psalms,  of  eourse,  may  be  aiuiient.  It  woul(l 
)ye  as  untrue  to  say  that  the  Psalmo(ly  of  Israel  took  its  rise 
with  the  Second  Temple,  as  to  say  that  the  Thames  rises 
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at  I»ndon  Bri<lge.  Bat  thoogfa  the  Thamee  rises  higher 
up,  it  he^ins  at  I»ndon  Bn*i;^  to  hear  on  its  hoeom  the 
eiiiimen.'e  an<i  the  in^ostnal  life  of  the  nations ;  and  the 
r-ialter,  loo,  he^ns  with  the  Seo.»nd  Temple  to  express  the 
reUgious  life,  not  of  in«ii\iduals,  but  of  I^raeL  And  the 
national  u.se  of  the  Psaher  shows  how  eompletelv  all  the 
enmū'ieis  which  the  prophets  had  to  wage  against  idolatry 
and  the  Uke,  had  heen  fought  out  and  the  hattle  won. 
The  providence  of  God  had  set  its  seal  on  the  prophetie 
teaeliing,  and  it  was  aGcepted  hv  the  restored  nation. 

(4)  Tlie  Wisdom.  The  Pr«jverbial  literature  probably 
wouId  fall  largelv  into  the  preceding  period.  But  some  of 
the  most  Bplendid  fruits  of  the  relleetive  mind  of  Israel, 
sueh  as  the  Book  of  Job,  probabIy  helong  to  this  epoeh. 
Tlie  Wifidom  helongs  to  the  literature  of  the  individual'8 
religious  life ;  Propheev  and  Legislation  to  the  sphere  of 
the  national  lifa  Ck)nsequently  the  Wi8dom  literature  is 
mainly  late. 

(e)  From  400  to  t?ie  Christian  era, — This  emhraees: 
1.  Propliecy — Daniel;  2.  Wi8dom — Eeeleeiastes ;  3.  His- 
U)ry — Ghronieles.     This  is  the  period  of  the  Law. 

The  division  wluch  we  have  followod  gives  five  periods,  a 
preliiuinary  one,  aud  four  others — From  Moses  to  prophecy, 
800  ;  from  800  to  586,  the  fallof  Jeni8alem;  from  586  to 
400 ;  and  from  400  to  our  era.  But  perhaps  the  whole  period 
from  the  Exodus  luight  be  divided  into  three  eharaeteristie 
Htages — 1.  Pre-prophetie  period,  down  to  800  ;  2.  Pro- 
])hetic  j)eri(xl,  dowu  to  586  ;  and  3.  I^vitism,  down  to  our 
era.  Of  eourse,  these  names  are  general.  Prophetisni  is 
l)ut  the  developuient  of  Mosaism  on  one  8ide ;  but  it  is  a 
diHlinct  devel()pmeut  and  a  literary  developineut.  Siuiilarly, 
Levitism  is  a  development  of  Mosaism  on  another  side,  but 
it  is  no  doubt  an  expan8iou ;  aud  hi8torically  the  Levitieal 
HyHtem  duriug  this  period  actually  made  itself  master  of 
the  ])e()])le,  and  hrought  them  into  subjecti(>n  to  it,  which 
hiHt()ri('ally  hjwl  not  been  true  at  au  earlier  i)eriod. 

The^  ]»r()]»hets,  l>eing  statesineu  iii  the  kingeloni  of 
(ji()(l,  Htiind  iu  elosest  relatiou  to  the  history,  and  iu  their 
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pages  the  signifieanee  of  the  various  momenta  and  turning 
points  in  the  national  oareer  ean  hest  be  estiuuite^.  And 
it  is  their  teaehing  that  we  8hould  chieHy  have  hefore  us. 
From  850  or  800  to  400  B.c.  they  are  the  main  figures  in 
the  history  of  Israel ;  and  unque8tionably  the  prophetie 
literature  is  the  most  characteri8tic,  and  has  most  afhnities 
vrith  the  New  Testament.  We  are  able  to  reeeive  a  hetter 
general  idea  of  the  religion  of  the  01d  Testament  by  8tudy- 
ing  the  Prophets  than  by  reading  any  other  part  of  the 
Hebrew  Seriptures.  The  Uterature  of  the  period  ending 
with  800  or  750  B.c.  is  scanty,  heing  chiefly  contained  in 
the  part  of  the  Pentateueh  called  J,  or  the  united  elements 
JK  It  is  different  with  the  prophetieal  period,  800-586, 
which  is  the  most  important  for  an  01d  Testament  theo- 
logian,  i.e,  for  one  who  wi8hes  to  under8tand  the  develop- 
ment  of  Revelation  or  the  religion  of  Israel  hi8torically — in 
other  word8,  to  under8tand  the  faith  and  hopes  of  Israel  as 
they  exi8ted  actually  in  the  mind8  of  the  prophets  and  the 
people.  All  the  great  religious  eoneeptions  of  the  01d 
Testament  eome  to  view  in  this  period.  An  exception 
might  be  made  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  immortality. 
But  there  are  two  doctrine8  of  immortality  in  the  01d 
Testament — that  of  the  people,  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
and  that  of  the  individual  person.  The  former  is  fully 
developed  in  the  prophetie  age ;  that  of  the  individual, 
perhaps  not  until  the  period  of  Judai8m.  For  the  prophetie 
teaehing  is,  so  to  speak,  national ;  it  wa8  only  on  the  down- 
fall  of  the  State  that  the  meaning  aud  worth  of  the 
individual  life  hegan  to  be  adequately  felt,  and  con8equently 
that  the  ^estinies  of  the  individual  hegan  to  be  earnestly 
pursued  and  reflected  upon.  But  very  mueh  of  the 
Ghristian  doctrine  of  immortality — e.g.  the  eoneomitants 
of  it,  the  judgment ;  the  result  of  it,  etemal  peaee  ari(l 
fellowship  with  God,  and  the  like — is  taught  in  the  01d 
Testament  in  eonneetion  with  the  e8chatology  of  the  king- 
dom  or  people  of  God. 

But   if   the   prophetie  i>eriod   be   the  most  im]X)rtant 
p6riod  for  the  01d  Testament  theologian,  the    period  of 
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Jiidai8m,  from  the  Restoration  in  537  to  our  era,  is  of 
supreme  importanee  for  the  ehristiein  theologian  or  exegete. 
l^eause,  although  this  period  is  not  so  rieh  in  original 
production8,  it  is  the  period  of  refleetion  and  generalisation 
on  tho  prophetio  teaehing,  and  of  appropriation  and  as- 
similation  of  it  into  the  individual  life.  This  proeess  in 
great  mca.suix3  8tripped  off  the  nationalism  from  the  pro- 
phetie  truths,  and  hrought  them  under  individualism.  But 
indiyidualism  is  universalisnL  The  indiyidual  is  of  no 
nation. 

But  this  way  of  looking  at  the  aneient  literature 
generalised  the  eontents.  The  eireumstanees  in  which  a 
truth  was  uttered  ceased  to  be  of  importanee,  while  the 
person  who  uttered  it  or  to  whom  it  wa8  uttered  was 
equally  unimportant.  All  those  things  ceased  to  have 
meaning.  The  thiiigs  that  had  meaning — and  had  universal 
applicability  —  were  the  ethieal  and  religious  prineiplea 
These  were  the  Word  of  God.  So  that  in  a  sense  it  is 
true  that  the  hetter  liistorieal  01d  Testament  theologians 
we  are,  the  worse  fitted  are  we  to  comprehend  the  New 
Testament  writers.  It  is  admitted  that  the  sense  put  by 
New  Testament  writer8  on  mueh  of  the  01d  Testament 
which  they  quote  is  not  the  true  historieal  sense,  %,€.  not 
the  sense  which  the  original  writers,  prophets,  or  wise  men 
had  in  their  mind.  The  sense  which  the  New  Testament 
writere  expres8  is  the  sense  which  arose  during  the  period 
of  Judai8m — which  exporience  and  refleetion  and  personal 
piety  put  upon  the  01d  Testament.  Henee  is  it  that  to 
the  Ghristian  theologian  or  exegete  the  period  of  Judaism 
is  of  the  utmost  importanea 

7.  General  Gourse  and  Drift  of  the  ITtstory, 

The  literature  of  Israel,  theu,  heing  so  closely  connected 
with  its  hi8tory,  it  is  of  importanee  to  understand  the  general 
eourse  aiul  drift  of  the  latter.  As  in  all  aneient  Statea, 
the  religion  was  national.  The  i-eligioua  unit  or  8ubje(it 
\vas  not  the  individual  in  the  State,  but  the  ideal  unity 
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formed  by  the  State  as  a  whola  Now,  this  iiiiity  eame 
into  existcnee  at  the  Exo(hi8  froni  Egypt.  From  that 
hour  Isi-ael  wa8  eonseious  of  heing  a  i)eo]>le,  and  Jehovah, 
who  had  delivered  them,  was  their  God  alone :  "  I  am 
Jehoyah  thy  God,  who  hrought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt "  (Ex.  XX.  2  ;  cf.  Hos.  xiiL  4).  The  sense  of  heing  a 
people,  and  the  sense  of  heing  the  people  of  Jehovah,  if  not 
identical  feelings,  reacted  very  powerf ully  on  one  another ; 
and  henee  the  religious  literatiu^  of  the  people  reileets 
from  age  to  age  all  the  ehanging  hues  of  its  history.  That 
hi8tory  ran  very  mueh  sueh  a  eourse  as  we  should  have 
expected. 

(1)  The  migration  of  the  aneestors  of  the  people  from 
the  East,  the  descent  into  Egypt,  the  oppression  and 
bondage  there,  and  the  delivery  under  Moses,  are  events 
te8tified  to  not  only  in  the  formal  histor^  of  the  Penta- 
teueh,  but  by  frequent  incidental  allusions  in  other  \vriting. 
These  allusions  express  the  fundamental  historieal  feeling 
of  the  people,  the  very  basis  of  their  national  and 
religious  eonseiousness  (Amos  iL  9  seq. ;  Hos.  xii.  1 3 ; 
Mie.  vi  4). 

(2)  Disintegration  under  the  Judgcs.  It  wa8  natural 
that  the  unity  into  which  the  trihes  ^  had  heen  welded  at 
the  Exodus  by  the  neces8ity  of  faeing  a  eommon  danger,  or 
sharing  a  eommon  enterpnse,  should  heeome  relaxed  when 
the  danger  was  over  and  the  enterprise  had  in  great 
measure  8ucceeded ;  and,  accordingly,  after  the  settlement 
in  Ganaan,  we  find  the  unity  in  some  degree  disintegrated, 
and  the  various  trihes  fighting  eaeh  for  its  own  hand,  and 
only  entering  into  eomhinations  when  some  danger  more 
serious  than  usual  threatened.  Sueh  is  the  history  as 
reflected  in  the  Book  of  Judges.  No  doubt  a  religious 
disintegration  in  some  measure  ran  parallel  to  the  politieal 
one.     Even    in    this    troubled  period,    however,   although 

^  The  trihes  entered  Oanaan,  or  at  least  conquered  a  plaee  in  it,  not  in 
oominon,  but  indepcndeiitly,  or  in  sniallor  eouihinations.  Thoro  were  two 
GAnAanite  belts — between  Judah  and  the  uortheru  tiihoa^  aud  betweeu  the 
iMMthflni  tribet  themselves,  U4,  the  plain  of  JezreeL 
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l)ractically  the  trihes  are  often  seen  aeting  independently, 
an(l  settling  with  a  8trou<^  hand  thoir  own  loeal  diffei'ence8 
with  the  native  population,  the  sense  of  the  ideal  unity  of 
all  the  tril)e8  as  one  '  Israel '  inspire^  the  higher  ininds  in 
the  nation,  as,  e,g.,  the  prophetess  Deborah  (Judg.  v.  2,  3, 
5,  7,  9,  ote) ;  and  the  need  of  some  8ingle  head,  8uch  as  a 
king,  to  repreaent  this  unity  is  often  felt  and  expres8ed  by 
the  i^eople  (Judg.  viii.  22). 

(3)  The  Monarchy.  When  a  danger,  so  pressing  that 
it  threateneel  the  national  existence  of  Israel,  arose  in  the 
Philistine^  power,  the  need  of  a  visihle  head  to  bind  the 
tril)e8  together,  and  aniniate  them  with  a  eommon  impulse, 
and  lea(l  them  against  the  eommon  enemy,  wa8  universally 
recogniHed,  and  the  i^eople  demanded  that  Samuel  should 
give  them  a  king  to  "go  out  tefore  us  and  fight  our 
hattles"  (1  Sam.  viii.  20).  The  aged  seer,  though 
n^luetiint  to  Hee  the  ideal  80vereignty  of  Jehovah,  the 
feeling  of  wlnch  8hould  have  heen  enough  to  seeure  the 
national  unity,  hrought  down  and  materialise^  in  the  form 
of  an  eartlily  representative  king,  wa8  sagaeious  and 
l){itriotic  enough  to  pereeive  the  neeessities  of  the  time, 
and  to  take  them  under  his  direction.  And  thus  arose 
the  Monarchy,  a  partial  attempt  in  the  same  direction 
having  already  heen  made  by  Ahimeleeh  (Judg.  ix.).  The 
hi8tory  of  this  period  is  recorded  in  the  Sooks  of 
Sanniel. 

This  period  is  of  extreme  importanee  in  the  literary 
and  religious  hi8tory  of  Israel.  Three  powerful  streams  of 
influenee  take  their  riae  in  it,  and  run  through  the  whole 
aueeeeeling  hiator^,  fertiliaing  and  enriehing  it  These  were, 
first,  the  pn)phetic  onler;  a  elass  of  men  who  probably 

*  The  origin  of  tho  Plulistines  is  yet  far  from  eertain.  They  eame  from 
Gaphtor  (Aiiios  ix.  7  ;  I)cut.  ii.  28  ;  Jcr.  xlvii.  4,  5),  8upiK)sed  by  some  to  be 
Ca])i>adoeia,  by  others  to  be  Cr»*tc,  or  Cypnis,  or  the  northem  Egyptian 
I)clta.  Tliey  oither  were  Semites,  or  thcy  8peedily  adopted  the  languafi^ 
and  religion  of  the  country.  Their  ehief  god  appears  to  be  allied  to  the 
Araniaie  Marnos  aud  the  Babylouian  Dagau.  The  time  of  their  settlement 
ou  the  eoost  of  Palestine  must  have  beeu  duriug  the  time  Israel  wa8  in 
Egypt 
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existed  froni  the  earliest  times  along  with  the  Naziritc8 
(Amos  ii  11),  but  who  acquired  aii  influeiiee  in  the  State 
at  this  period,  first  as  eounsellors  and  seers  of  the  early 
kings  (Nathan,  Gad,  2  Sam.  xii.  1,  xxiv.  11),  and  ulti- 
mately  as  an  independent  order  who  took  the  religious 
de8tinie8  of  the  nation  into  their  own  hands,  and  in  whose 
writing8,  the  Prophetieal  Seriptures,  we  have  the  fullest 
expo8ition  of  that  lofty  spiritual  religion  in  Israel  to  which 
the  New  Testament  directly  attaehes  itself.  Secondly,  the 
elevation  of  the  Davidic  ^^rnast^  to  the  throne.  The 
hnlliant  reign  of  David,  whose  arms  extended  the  limits  of 
the  Jewi8h  State  till  for  those  days  it  might  ju8tly  be 
named  an  empire,  heeame  the  ideal  of  after  ages;  and 
when,  amid8t  ^isaster  and  religious  decline,  men  looked 
back  to  it  and  transfigured  it  in  the  light  of  the  religious 
hopes  which  filled  their  minds,  it  heeame  the  type  hoth  of 
a  future  king  and  a  future  universal  kingdom  of  God  that 
would  arise  upon  the  earth  in  the  latter  day8.  These 
speeial  predictions  of  the  perfeetion  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord,  named  Messianie  propheeies,  all  borrow  their  form  an(l 
eolours  from  this  powerful  reign.  And,  thirdly,  the  ehoiee 
of  Jeru8alem  as  the  eentre  hoth  of  the  national  and  the 
religious  life  of  the  people.  The  influenee  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  both  in  purifying  and  in  elevating  the  ritual  wor- 
ship,  as  well  as  in  leading  ultimately  to  its  eoneentration  at 
one  shrine,  eannot  be  overe8timated.  But  the  step  taken  by 
David  gave  a  eolour  to  all  succeeding  literature.  Paliiot- 
ism  and  religion  were  onee  more  wedded  togetlier.  Jeru- 
salem  wa8  not  only  the  perfeetion  of  beauty,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth  (Ps.  xlviii.  2),  it  wa8  also  the  *  heartli '  of 
Jehovah,  who  dwelt  in  Zion  at  Jerusalem  (Isa.  xxix.  1). 
National  sentiment  mingled  with  religious  emotion  in  oiie 
powerful  stream,  and  the  union  has  given  to  the  religious 
poetry  of  Israel,  which  eelehrates  '  Zion,'  or  longs  to  revisit 
it,  or  tells  that  its  dust  is  dear,  not  only  a  religious  value, 
but  a  never-dying  human  pathos. 

(4)  Di8ruption  of  the  Kingelom.       There  had   existod 
from  of  old  a  jealousy  between  the  North  and  the  Soutli, 
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between  the  powerful  tribe  of  Ephraim,  which  alway8 
a8pired  to  the  leaelership  of  the  trihes,  and  the  great  tribc 
of  Judah.  We  see  aheady  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  the 
smaller  trihes  elustering  around  Ephraim,  and  leam  from 
the  faot  that  Judah  reeeives  no  mention  that  this  great 
family  had  already  hegun  to  pursue  its  own  eourse  and  go 
its  own  way.  Naturally,  therefore,  when  the  unity  of 
the  trihes  under  the  Monarchy  was  subjected  to  a  great 
strain  imder  Eehohoam,  it  hroke  asimder,  and  two  king- 
doms  arose,  existing  side  by  side,  sometimes  hostile  to  one 
another,  but  in  the  main  friendly.^  Though  neither  of  the 
two  kingdoms  might  prove  itself  8ufficiently  strong  to  hold 
in  8ubjection  the  petty  States  of  Edom  and  Moah,  and  even 
to  maintain  its  own  against  the  more  powerful  kingdom 
of  Syria,  when  the  time  eame  that  they  were  confronted 
with  the  imposing  empires  of  Ass^ria  and  Babylon,  they 
naturally  lost  their  independence,  first  Israel  at  the  hand8 
of  Assyria  (721  H.e),  and  then  Judah  at  the  hand8  of 
Babylon  (586  B.c.),  and  became  merged  in  these  empires  as 
proviuees.  The  intornal  histor^  of  the  two  kingdom8  is 
told  in  the  Eooks  of  Kings;  and  the  intemal  condition 
of  the  people,  the  relaxation  of  morala,  the  struggles  of 
contending  parties,  and  the  emel  idolatries  to  which  despair 
had  reeourse,  are  reflected  in  the  j)ages  of  the  prophets — 
in  the  writings  of  Amos  and  Hosea  during  the  last  years 
of  Sauiaria ;  in  Isaiah  aud  Mieah  during  the  eonfliet  of 
Judah  with  ABsyria ;  and  in  Jeremiah  during  the  death 
struggle  of  Judah  with  Babylon. 

(5)  The  Exile  and  Eestoration  ;  Israel  a  religious  eom- 
munity.  As  one  eolossal  empire  followed  another  and 
succeeded  to  the  inheritanee  of  its  predecessor, — Babylon, 

^  Though  the  nation  now  formed  two  kingdom8,  not  always  fiiendly,  the 
eoneeption  of  the  higher  unity  of  all  parts  of  Israel  still  fillcd  the  religious 
niiuds  of  the  country.  Hosea,  a  prophet  of  the  North,  has  the  tenderest 
regartl  for  Judah.  Anios,  a  native  of  Judah,  felt  called  to  preaeh  to 
Samaria.  And  all  Isaiah's  earlier  propheeies  have  regard  both  to  Judah  and 
to  Israel,  whieh  to  his  mind  are  one  |ieoplc  of  Jehovah  ;  and  hc  atUlresses 
his  oraeles  to  both  the  houses  of  Israel — Israel  and  Judah  (viii.  14).  £ven 
Jeremiah  and  £zekiel  still  eoutiuue  to  speak  of  one  Israel — North  and  South. 
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Pereia,  Greeoe,  and  Eome, — the  people  of  Ismel,  no  longer 
independent,  existed  as  a  connnunity  govenied  internally 
in  the  inain  in  accordance  with  its  own  eone^ptions,  Imt 
forming  extemally  part  of  the  heathen  empire  for  the 
tima  Only  after  a  sueeessful  revolt  against  the  Graieo- 
Syrian  rule  of  the  Seleucid8  did  the  people  again  attain  to 
in(lependence,  and  heeome  ruled  by  native  prinees  for  ahout 
a  century  (167—63  B.c.).  It  then  fell  under  the  influenee 
of  Itome,  which  finally  de8troyed  the  city  and  temple, 
70  A.D. 

No  intemal  histor^  of  the  Babylonian  Exile  has  been 
written ;  hut  the  pieture  of  the  de8olation  of  the  land,  the 
8ad  silenee  in  the  streets  and  gates  of  Jerusaleni,  which 
used  to  ring  with  the  joy  of  the  feasts,  and  the  sense  of 
ahasement  and  eontempt  into  which  the  people  had  fallen 
as  a  nation  among  the  nations,  together  with  the  fiiekerings 
of  a  faith  in  the  sm^e  mereies  of  the  Lord  that  refused  to 
be  quenched  (Lam.  iii.  22), — all  this  may  be  seen  in  the 
exquisite  eoUeetion  of  elegies  known  as  the  Lamentations, 
written  not  many  year8  after  the  fall  of  the  city ;  wliile 
the  delirium  of  hope  raise^  somewhat  later  by  the  vietories 
of  Cyrus,  and  the  approaehing  downfall  of  Babylon,  and 
the  hrilliant  religious  antieipations  of  the  de8truction  of 
idolatry  and  the  eonversion  of  the  nations  to  the  true 
religion  of  Jehovah  through  the  ministration  of  Israel 
re8tored,  "  the  servant  of  the  Lord,"  fiU  the  pages  of  the 
8econd  half  of  Isaiah  (ehs.  x1.-1xvl). 

The  fortunes  of  the  returning  exiles  are  deRcribed  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  their  hopes  and  de8pondencie8 
in  the  three  prophets  of  the  Retum  (Zechariah,  Haggai, 
Malaehi) ;  while  the  aims  and  faith  and  hopes  of  the  godly 
Israel  during  the  Maeeahean  struggles  are  reflected  in  the 
Eook  of  DanieL  Thus,  amidst  all  the  vici8situdes  of  its 
eventful  hi8tory,  the  literary  activity  of  Israel  knew  no 
intermission.  The  great  literary  period  extends  from  800 
to  400  B.a ;  but  mueh  of  the  finest  historieal  writing  is 
anterior  to  this  period,  while  several  important  hooks,  as 
ehronieles,  Eeelesiastes,  and  Daniel,  fall  later. 
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8.   Liif.rarif  and  Uistoriral  Critirism  im  reiation  to  Old 

Ttslamrnt  Thi'olK-j%f. 

It  is  admitt€d  that  the  order  in  which  the  OId 
Testament  literature  now  exist8  is  not  the  historieal 
onler,  and  that  trailitional  ideas  regareling  its  date  and 
authorship  mjuire  sifting.  For  example,  it  is  aeknow- 
ledged  that  the  Pentateueh  is  not  a  homogeneous  work, 
the  eomposition  of  a  single  person  at  a  very  earlv 
date,  but  eonsists  of  a  numher  of  distinct  writings, 
originating  at  ^ifTerent  periods,  all  down  the  people's 
histor^,  and  hrought  together  at  various  times,  so  that 
it  gradually  as8umed  its  present  shape  not  earlier  than 
ahout  500  B.a ;  and  that  thei^  are  elements  in  it  later 
than  this  period.  Similarlj,  in  regard  to  the  prophetieal 
writings,  though  the  date8  of  the  main  parts  of  the 
prophetieal  literature  are  less  liahle  to  discussion,  still 
it  is  a  faet  that  the  prophets  themselves  were  less  eareful 
to  eolleet  their  own  propheeies  than  one  might  have 
expected.  Jereiniah,  for  example,  dictated  to  Baruch  an 
outline  of  his  propheeies  for  the  first  time  more  than 
ttoenti/  year8  after  he  heeame  a  prophet  The  propheeies, 
as  we  have  them,  are  the  work  of  eolleetors  or  editor8, 
and  they  are  often  grouped  together  according  to  8ubjects, 
though  tlie  individual  propheeies  may  be  of  very  diflerent 
dates,  or  even  diHerent  ages ;  and,  further,  the  eolleetors, 
occa8ionally  at  least,  made  insertions  in  onler  to  make  the 
propheeies  applicable  to  the  thought  and  religious  need8 
of  their  own  time.  Eilifieation,  not  striet  Iiterary  exact- 
ness  and  di8crimination  of  date8,  wa8  the  object  they 
pursueA 

The  newe8t  eritieism  is  partly  textual  eritieism  and 
partly  literary,     It  uioves  mainly  in  three  lines. 

1.  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  early  histor^  of  the 
world  (Gen.  x.,  xi.),  and  the  patriarehal  hi8tory,  and  even 
partly  the  histor^  of  the  Exodu8,  were  not  written  down  till 
very  long  after  the  events  happened  which  are  i-eeor^e^l. 
It  is  traditional  or  legendary.     The  question  arises,  How 
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niueh  real  histor^  is  it  possihle  to  extract  from  this  ?  The 
iiarrative  has  afrinities  with  early  Ba])ylonian  tradition8, 
and  it  is  largely  coloured  hy  the  religious  sentiments  of 
the  age  when  the  tradition8  were  written  down.  How 
far,  e.g,y  are  the  Patriarehs  real  persons,  or  ideal  type8  of 
nationalities  (Esau  =  Edom  ;  Lahan  =  Arameans,  ete.),  or 
how  far  are  they  ideal  type8  of  the  true  Israel  or  the 
true  Israelite  ? 

2.  Textual  eritieism.  To  take  one  example.  Beside8 
the  formally  poetieal  hooks,  Psalms,  Job,  and  Proverhs, 
it  is  eertain  that  mueh  of  the  early  prophecy  is  poetieaL 
Now,  in  eritieising  and  attempting  to  restore  the  text 
of  a  elassieal  poet,  the  metre  would  be  a  powerful  in- 
strument  for  use  in  the  hand  of  the  eritie.  Any  eurrent 
text  where  the  metre  wa8  defectiye,  making  the  line  too 
long  or  too  short,  would  certainly  be  false.  The  line,  if 
too  long,  must  he  i*estored  by  some  omission;  or,  if  too 
short,  by  some  insertion  or  ehange  of  word8.  Must  the 
same  proeess  be  applied  to  Hebrew  poetry  ?  Many  seholars 
reply  that  it  must.  Henee  enormous  ehanges  are  intro- 
duced — by  Duhm,  for  example — into  the  early  prophetie 
text8,  and  into  sueh  hooks  as  Job  and  the  Psalms. 

3.  As  to  literary  eritieism,  two  priueiples  are  assumed 
as  undeniable.  (1)  The  language,  like  all  languages,  has  a 
higtory.  The  vocabulary  ehanges  in  proeess  of  time,  and 
to  8ome  extent  also  the  syntax.  After  Jeremiah  the 
Aramaie  language  hegins  to  influenee  the  Hebrew,  hoth 
in  vocabulary  and  in  style.  (2)  It  is  not  only  tlie  language 
that  has  a  history,  hu^  also  the  thought  of  the  nation. 
New  thoughts  arise.  Modes  of  eonteniplating  things  are 
seen  in  later  ages  which  were  unknown  in  earlier  tinies ; 
and,  in  partieular,  idea8  which  might  be  called  eaehato- 
logieal  hopes  and  outlooks  into  the  future  destiny  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  other  nationalities  of  the  world  heeome 
very  prevalent. 

Now,  these  prineiples  heing  admitted,  and  it  heing 
forther  admitted  that  the  literature,  as  it  8tands,  has 
been  oollected  hj  seripturalists — I  use  that  word  rather 
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iLiri  =cri'*ets — in  a  w^t  n-.s  eLr:-!!- -!• -j:«?uL  and  without 
•lL?#-n!i*:rt4t>»ii  wi!:K  r*^ji.r'i  :♦.»  whii:  L-  ^LvLent  and  what 
iā  ni«j»i«^rTi. — :Le  nrr^.r^u  •T:i:*:>rLi  irA.-b  ihat  it  bas  the 
t&sk  Lefore  i;  of  apjlTin^  tLesie  prinoiples, — particalarly 
thoise  relating  to  tbe  progre^ve  ehanges  in  the  langoage 
aDd  the  prigressive  ehanges  in  the  lel^oos  ideas,  and 
Lt  their  applieation  separaeing  the  elements  oat  of  which 
the  preaent  lerts  of  the  propheeiee  haTe  heen  compu8ed, 
aod  sbowing  which  ia  aneient  and  which  is  reoent  Now, 
theae  proees^es  are,  in  prineiple,  qaite  legitimatoL  No 
other  meth<>d  is  open.  Bat,  at  the  same  time»  a  door 
is  opened  to  sabjectiTe  aDd  indiTidaaI  jadgmeot»  aiid  the 
operation  is  neoessarilT  a  preearioos  ona  The  literatare 
18  Terr  limited.  An  id€a  that  is  foand  now  onIy  in  a 
late  writing  might  reallT  helong  to  an  earli»  time,  if  we 
onIy  had  a  more  extensiTe  literatare  ooTering  that  tima 
Bat  the  efTeet  of  the  eritieism  referred  to  is  to  eat  ap 
the  writings,  partiealarlT  the  propheeies,  into  a  maltitadc 
of  fragments,  and  to  introduce  the  greatest  ancertainty 
into  the  exegesis.  I  eannut  help  thinking  that  this  kind 
of  eritieism  hos  gone  to  eitremes  in  reeent  times,  and 
has  had  the  efTeet  of  discrediting  the  eritieism  whicb  is 
l^timata 


//.   THE  DOCTRINE  OF  GOD. 

1.  General  CharacUr  o/  tkt  Old  Testamtnt  Caneeptian 

ofGoā. 

On  the  subject  of  God  the  ideas  of  the  aneient  world 
are  in  inany  respeets  diflferent  from  our  own.  And  the 
idea8  of  the  01d  Testament  have,  in  these  points  of  difference, 
naturally  greater  aflBnity  with  those  of  the  aneient  world 
in  general  than  with  ours.  One  sueh  point  of  diflference 
is  this,  that  it  never  occurred  to  any  prophet  or  writer 
of  the  01d  Testament  to  prove  the  existence  of  God.  To 
do  so   might  well   have    8eemed    an  ab6ardity.     For   all 
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01d  Testament  prophets  and  writer8  move  among  idea8 
that  presuppose  God'8  exi8tence.  Prophecy  itself  is  the 
direct  product  of  His  influenee.  The  people  of  Israel  in 
their  eharaeter  and  relation  are  His  ereation.  It  is  not 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  aneient  world  in  general 
either  to  deny  the  e^istenee  of  God  or  to  use  arguments 
to  prove  it.  The  helief  wa8  one  natural  to  the  human 
mind  and  eommon  to  all  men.  Seripture  doe8  indeed 
speak  of  men  who  sa^  in  their  heart  there  is  no  God,  but 
these  are  the  fooh^  that  is,  the  practically  ungodly ;  and 
their  denial  is  not  a  theoretioal  or  speeulative  one,  but 
merely  what  may  be  held  to  be  the  expres8ion  of  their 
manner  of  life.  Even  the  phrase  "  there  is  no  God  "  hardly 
means  that  God  is  not,  but  rather  that  He  is  not  present, 
doe8  not  interfere  in  life ;  and  eounting  on  this  ahsenee  of 
God  from  the  aflfairs  of  the  world,  and  consequently  on 
impunity,  men  heeome  eorrupt  and  do  abominable  deeds 
(Ps.  xiv.).  And  for  their  wickedne8s  they  shall  be  east 
into  hell,  the  region  of  separation  from  God,  along  with  all 
the  nations  that  forget  God  (Ps.  ix.  17).  Yet  even  this 
forgetfulness  of  God  by  the  nations  is  regarded  as  something 
temporary.  It  is  a  forgetting  only ;  it  is  no  ohliteration  of 
the  knowledge  of  God  from  the  human  mind.  That  is 
impossihle,  and  these  nations  shall  yet  rememher  and  tum 
unto  the  Lord.  Seripture  regar^s  men  as  carrying  with 
them,  as  part  of  their  very  thought,  the  eoneeption  of  God. 
This  heing  the  ease,  the  01d  Testament  naturally 
has  no  oeeasion  to  speeulate  on  how  this  knowledge  that 
God  M  arises  in  the  mind.  Its  position  is  far  in  front  of 
this.  It  teaehes  how  God  who  is,  is  known,  and  is  known 
to  be  what  He  is.  But  it  seems  nowhere  to  eonteniplate 
men  as  ignorant  of  the  exi8tence  of  God,  and  therefore  it 
nowhere  depicts  the  rise  or  dawn  of  the  idca  of  God's 
existence  on  men's  minds.^     In  the  historieal  period  the 

^  The  ongin  of  the  idea  of  God,  the  origin  of  religion,  is  a  ^uestion  of 
great  mterest.  As  the  origin  lies  so  fur  b(*yon(l  tlie  horizon  of  histor^,  little 
but  conjectnres  regareling  it  need  l)e  ]ooked  for.  We  perhaps  pereeive  two 
■tagea,  the  one  the  fuU  historieal  stage,  sueh  as  it  meets  us  in  all  the  01d 
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idea  of  Grod'8  existence  is  one  of  the  primary  thoughts 
of  man.  He  eonies  po8sessed  of  this  thought  to  faee  and 
ohserve  the  world.  His  eoneeption  of  God  alrcady  posses8ed 
explain8  the  world  to  him ;  the  world  doe8  not  suggest  to 
him  an  idea  hitherto  strange,  that  of  the  existence  of  GikL 
And,  of  eourse,  the  hare  idea  of  the  exi8tence  of  God  is  not 
the  primary  thought  which  Seripture  supposes  all  nien  to 
possess.  Tliis  ahstraet  idea  gathers  lxxly  ahout  it,  namely, 
a  eertain  eirele  of  ideas  as  to  what  (fod  is. 

And  with  these  ideas  the  Hebrew  took  up  his  position 
over  against  the  world.  To  liim  G(jd  and  the  world  were 
alway8  di8tinct.  God  wa8  not  involved  in  the  proeesses 
of  nature.  These  proeesses  were  caused  by  God,  but  were 
quitc  distinct  froni  G^kL 

The  Hebrew  thinker,  however,  eame  down  from  his 
thought  of  God  upon  the  world ;  he  did  not  rise  from  the 
world  up  to  his  thought  of  God.      His  primary  thought  of 

Testament  writing8 ;  tho  other,  one  \yijig  behuid  this,  some  diiu  traees  of 
which  we  may  i^ereeive  iu  praetiees  oci'asioDally  apiiearing  in  Israel,  or 
referred  to  in  the  history  of  the  Patriarohs  (sueh  as  Jacob*s  anoiiiting  with 
oil  the  stone  wbich  hc  called  Beth-e1,  the  plaee  of  God) ;  and  in  some  things 
treateel  aud  announced  as  superstitions  iu  the  historieal  |)eriod,  sueh  as 
seeking  for  the  living  unto  the  dead,  necromancy,  witchcraft,  and  the  like 
(Isa.  viiL  19).  It  has  beeu  thonght  that  several  soun^es  of  the  reli^^ous  idea 
roight  be  discov6red,  as,  e.g.^  aiiiniisni,  reverenee  for  deceased  aneestors,  or 
for  heroes  of  the  tribe,  eto.  The  forees  of  nature,  and  man's  subjection  to 
them,  8uggested  powers,  or  more  particularly  spirits,  as  they  were  uiiseen. 
These  were  located  in  various  natural  ohjocts.  In  stones — ^geiierall^  natural, 
but  aflerwards  aitifieial,  plaees  wore  prepare<l  for  tho  spirit.  The^e  artifieial 
stones  were  the  Ma^v^l>a8  or  pillars.  They  either  heeanie  altars  or  were 
p1aced  be8ide  altars.  We  tind  theni  8tandiiig  liesitle  the  altars  of  Jehovah, 
and  denouneed  by  the  prophet  Uosea.  Othor  objects  to  wliich  the  spirit 
attaehed  itself  were  trees  and  fountains.  Henee  somo  explain  the  (lart 
played  by  tr**es  iii  the  patriarehal  histor^,  as  the  oak  of  Mamre  near  Hehron, 
and  the  plaee  given  to  the  well  Boershe1)a,  long  a  8auctuary,  as  Amos 
8how8  (v.  7).  The  8acred  tree  was,  no  doubt,  eonimon  in  Ganaan,  and  wa8  a 
seat  of  the  god,  and  a  plaee  where  oraeles  were  given  ;  heuee  the  uame  the 
Oak  of  tho  Soothsayers  (Judg.  ix.  37).  A  later  suhstitute  for  this  saerea 
tree  was  the  Ashera — or  woo(len  stoek.  This  was  also  always  natura11y 
be8ide  an  altiir.  ros8ibly  niaiiy  praetiees  observed  in  mourning,  sueh  as 
euttiiigolfthe  hair,  niay  luive  refereuee  to  de<lie'4itiou  of  the  hair  as  asaerifieo 
to  tli»;  dead.  Si'ttin^  food  iK'fore  the  ileael  is  forliiihleii  iii  Deiiterononiy 
(xxvi.  14).  These  ]ira^-tices  iii  liistorie  tiines  aro  all  ti-eated  as  hoatheu 
suporstitions  iu  Israel,  aud  forbiddcu. 
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God  explained  to  him  the  world,  hoth  its  e^istenee  and  the 
eoiirae  of  events  upon  it ;  these  did  not  suggest  to  him 
either  the  e^istenee  or  the  eharaeter  of  6od,  these  heing 
unknown  to  him.  The  thought  of  tlie  HebreW,  and  his 
eontemplation  of  providence  and  life,  were  never  of  the 
nature  of  a  seareh  after  6od  whom  he  did  uot  know,  but 
alway8  of  the  nature  of  a  reeognition  and  ohsei-vation  of 
the  operation  of  God  whoni  he  already  knew.  There  seems 
no  passage  in  the  01d  Testament  which  represents  men  as 
i-eaehing  the  knowledge  of  the  exi8tence  of  God  through 
natiue  or  the  events  of  providence,  although  there  are 
some  passages  which  imply  that  false  ideas  of  what  God  is 
may  be  corrected  by  the  ohservation  of  nature  and  life. 
When  the  singer  in  the  xixth  Psalm  says  that  "  the  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,"  all  that  he  means  is  that  the 
glory  of  God,  who  is,  and  is  known,  and  is  Greator,  may 
be  seen  reflected  on  the  heavena  But  the  Psahuist  only 
recognised  on  the  heavens  what  he  already  carried  in  his 
heart.  When,  however,  in  Isa.  xl.  25,  26,  Jehovah,  asks 
"  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  Me  ?  .  .  .  Lif t  up  your  eyes 
on  high,  and  see  who  hath  created  these  things,  that 
hringeth  out  their  host  by  numher,"  it  is  implied  that 
false  view8  of  what  God  is  may  be  corrected,  or  at  least 
that  they  niay  be  hrought  home  to  men's  eouseiouaness. 
There  is  an  approximation  to  the  arguments  of  Natural 
Theology  in  some  of  these  passages.  And  even  more  in  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  Psalms  (xciv.  5—11),  when,  speakiug 
probably  of  the  excuses  of  the  heathen  rulers  of  Israel,  the 
writer  8ay8 :  **  They  hreak  in  pieees  Thy  people,  0  Lord,  aud 
affliet  Thine  heritage.  They  8lay  the  widow  and  the 
stranger,  and  murder  the  fatherless.  And  they  say,  The 
Lord  doth  not  see,  neitlier  doth  the  God  of  Jacob  ohserve. 
Con8ider,  ye  hrutish  among  the  people :  and  ye  fools,  wlien 
will  ye  be  wi8e  ?  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  He  not 
hear  ?  He  that  formcd  the  eye,  shall  He  not  see  ?  He 
that  instrueteth  the  nations,  shall  not  Ile  eorreet  ?  Eren 
He  that  teaeheth  men  kuowledge  ?  The  Lord  knowetIi  the 
thoughts  of  men." 

3 
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The  01d  Testament  as  little  thinks  of  arguing  or 
proving  that  God  may  be  known  as  it  thinks  of  arguing 
that  He  e^ists.  Its  position  here  again  is  far  in  front 
of  sueh  an  argument.  How  ehouH  men  think  of  arguing 
that  God  could  be  known,  when  they  were  per8uaded 
they  knew  Him.  when  they  knew  they  were  in  fellow8hip 
with  Hini,  when  their  eonseiousness  and  whole  mind  were 
filled  and  aglow  with  the  thouglit  of  Him,  and  when 
through  His  Spirit  He  moved  them  and  enlightened  them, 
and  guided  their  whole  hi8tory  ?  There  is  nothing  strictly 
peeuliar,  however,  here. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  01d  Testament  eoneeption  rather 
eomes  out  when  the  question  is  raised,  }vow  God  is  known. 
Here  we  toueh  a  fundamental  idea  of  the  01d  Testament — 
.  the  idea  of  EeveleUion.  If  men  know  God,  it  is  heeause 
He  has  made  Himself  known  to  them.  This  knowledge  is 
due  to  what  He  doe8,  not  to  what  men  themselves  aehieve. 
As  God  is  the  souree  of  all  life,  and  as  the  knowledge  of 
Him  is  the  highest  life,  this  knowledge  eannot  be  reached 
by  any  mere  effort  of  man.  If  man  has  anything  of  God, 
he  has  received  it  from  God,  who  eommunieates  Himself  in 
love  and  graee.  The  idea  of  man  reaehing  to  a  knowlege 
or  fellowship  of  God  through  his  own  efforta  is  wholly 
foreign  to  the  01d  Testament.  God  speaks,  He  appears ; 
man  listens  and  behold8.  God  hrings  Himself  nigh  to  men  ; 
He  enters  into  a  eoveuant  or  persoual  relation  with  them ; 
He  lays  commands  on  them.  They  reeeive  Him  when  He 
approa(5hes ;  they  aeeept  His  will  and  obey  His  hehests.^ 
Moses  and  the  prophets  are  nowhere  represente^  as 
thoughtful  minds  refleeting  on  the  Unseen,  and  forming 
eonelusions  regarding  it,  or  aseemling  to  elevated  eoneep- 
tions  of  Godliead.  The  Unseen  manifests  itself  hefore 
thern,  and  they  know  it. 

Sueh  a  revelation  of  God  is  everywhere  supposed  in  the 
01d  Testameut.  God  is  not  a  Go<l  that  hide8  Himself  in 
the  sense  that  He  is  8elf-engros8ed  or  self-absorbed.  His 
Spirit  streams  through  the  world,  j)roducing  all  life  and 

1  Cf.  Schiiltz,  AlUesL  TheoL,  fUufte  Aufl.  pp.  897,  398. 
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maintaining  it,  and  hegetting  in  men  a  fcllowship  with  the 
life  of  GoA  His  word  goes  forth  to  the  world  that  it  shall 
be,  and  shall  be  upholden,  and  to  men  that  they  may  know 
Him  and  live  in  Him.  He  appears  and  manifests  Himself 
to  the  patriarehs  in  angelie  forms,  to  the  prophets  in  the 
inspiration  of  their  mind8,  in  visions  and  dream8  or  spiritual 
intuitions,  and  to  Moses  speaking  faee  to  faee.  The  form 
of  His  manifestation  of  Himself  may  ehange,  but  the  reality 
of  it  remains  the  same.  The  eonvietion  in  the  mind  of  the 
prophet  that  God  revealed  Himself  and  His  word  to  hini 
when  the  truth  hroke  upon  his  niind,  was  not  less  vivid 
than  that  of  the  patriareh  who  wa8  visite^  by  angelie 
forms  when  sitting  in  the  door  of  his  tent.  The  prophet 
speaks  the  word  of  God,  has  his  ear  awakened  by  God,  is 
the  messenger  and  interpreter  of  God,  as  mueh  as  Moses 
who  8aw  the  God  of  Israel  on  the  mount.  And  this  is  not 
heeause  the  prophet  rose  to  the  eoneeption  of  God,  or 
attained  to  know  His  will  by  refleetion.  It  wa8  heeause 
God  called  him  and  put  His  word8  in  his  mouth. 

But,  however  mueh  the  01d  Testament  reposes  on 
the  ground  that  all  knowledge  6f  God  eomes  from  His 
revealing  Himself,  and  that  there  is  sueh  a  true  and 
real  revelation,  it  is  far  from  implying  that  this  revelation 
of  God  is  a  full  display  of  Him  as  He  really  is.  An 
exhaustive  eommunieation  of  God  eannot  be  made,  heeause 
the  ereature  eannot  take  it  in.  Neither,  perhaps,  ean 
God  eommunieate  Himself  as  He  is.  Henee  Moses  8aw 
only  a  form,  8aw  only  His  back  parts.  His  faee  could 
not  be  beheld  Thus  to  the  patriarehs  He  appeared  in 
the  human  form.  So  in  the  tahernaele  His  presenee 
was  manife8ted  in  the  smoke  that  hung  over  the  Ark. 
So,  too,  in  Eden  He  wa8  known  to  be  present  in  the 
eheruhim,  who  were  the  divine  ehariot  on  which  He  rode. 
All  these  things  8ignified  His  presenee,  wliile  at  the  same 
time  intimating  that  in  Himself  He  could  not  bc  seen. 
Yet  this  may  refer  only  to  a  bodily  vision  of  Him.  There 
is  no  traee  of  the  idea  in  the  01d  Testament  that  God,  as 
revealed  to  men,  is  not  really  God  as  He  is  in  Himself. 
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There  is  no  sueh  idea  as  that  His  revelation  of  Himself  is 
meant  mei-el^  to  be  regulative  of  human  life,  while  what 
He  is  in  truth  remains  far  away  in  a  tran8cendental  back- 
ground,  out  of  which  it  is  impossihle  for  it  to  advance,  or 
unto  which  it  is  impossihle  for  men  to  approaeh.  The 
revelation  God  gives  of  Himself  is  a  revelation  of  Himself 
as  He  is  in  truth.  Yet  it  may  be  impossihle  to  reveal 
Himself  fully  to  men,  and  it  is  impossihle  for  any  form 
appreeiahle  to  the  senses  either  to  eontain  Him  or  do  mucb 
more  than  indicate  His  presenee.  The  Hebrew  idea  of 
God,  however,  is  not  ph^sieal;  it  nowhere  speeulates  on 
His  essenee ;  its  idea  of  Him  is  ethieaL 

This  eoneeption  of  revelation  is  just  the  eharaeteristie 
eoneeption  of  the  01d  Testament.  It  reposes  on  sueh  idea8 
as  that  Jehovah  is  a  living  God,  and  that  He  rules  by  Hia 
activity  all  the  life  of  men.  And  it  reposes  on  the  idea 
that  the  religious  life  of  men  is  mainly  their  praetieal 
conduct.  And  revelation  is  His  ruling  pi-aetieall^  the 
whole  life  of  the  people  by  making  known  His  wilL  This 
must  be  done  to  individual  persons,  not  to  the  whole 
j)eople  directly.  Henee  all  revelation  is  oral,  heeause  it  is 
eontinuous — the  eonstant  impression  by  Himself  of  the 
living  God.  Even  the  priests'  decision8  on  question8  of 
right  between  man  and  man — their  torah — were  oral,  and 
alway8  cau8ed  by  oeeasions.  Now,  on  man's  8ide  this 
revelation  was  an  operation  of  Jehovah  in  the  mind. 
Revelation  wa8  the  arising  in  the  mind  of  man  of  thoughts 
or  impulses  accompanied  by  the  eonvietion  that  the 
thoughts  and  impulses  were  from  God.  In  sueh  thoughts 
the  mind  of  man  and  God  coalesced,  and  the  man  wa8 
eonseious  of  meeting  Ood. 

2.  The  Idea  of  the  ōivine  Name. 

In  80  far  as  God  reveals  Himself  He  acquire8  a  narM. 
Men  eall  that  wliich  they  know  by  a  nama  God,  in  reveal- 
iug  Himself,  proclaimed  His  own  name — Jehovah,  Jehovah 
mereiful  and  graeioua    Among  the  Hebrew8  the  name  wa8 
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uever  a  mere  sigu  whereby  one  pereon  could  be  (iistinguisheei 
from  another.  It  alway8  reniaineel  (ieseriptive ;  it  expre8sed 
the  meaning  of  the  person  or  thing  de8ignated.  The 
uame  hore  the  same  relation  to  the  signifieanee  of  the 
thiug  or  person  as  a  word  doe8  to  a  thought.  It  wa8  always 
the  expression  of  it  Henee  when  a  persou  acquired  a 
new  signifieanee,  when  he  hegan  to  play  a  new  role,  or 
entered  iuto  new  relations,  or  wa8  in  some  sense  a  new 
man,  he  received  a  new  naiue.  Therefore  Ahram  heeame 
Ahraham ;  Jacob,  Israel ;  Solomon,  Jedidjah — *  beloved  of 
God'  (2  Sam.  xiL  25).  So  even  to  God  men  have  a 
name.  Thus  He  ealls  Moses  and  Cyrus  by  their  nama 
That  is,  He  eoneeives  to  Himself  what  their  signifieanee 
is,  what  meaning  they  have  in  His  redemptive  providence ; 
and  He  reeognises  this,  and  enters  into  relations  with 
them  as  men  having  this  meaning.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  God's  own  namea  Sueh  a  naine  e^presses  that 
which  is  known  to  men  of  the  nature  of  God.  When 
a  new  or  higher  8ide  of  the  Being  of  God  is  revealed 
to  men  there  arises  a  new  name  of  God.  Any  name  of 
Grod  expres8es  some  revelation  of  His  Beiug  or  eharaeter. 
When  the  word  name  is  U8ed  ab8olutely  as  God*8  name,  it 
de8cribes  His  nature  as  revealed,as  finding  outward  expre8- 
sion.  So  when  the  Psalmist  in  Ps.  viii.  exclaim8,  "  How 
excellent  is  Thy  name  in  all  the  earth ! "  he  means  how 
glorious  ifl  God's  revelation  of  Himself,  or  God  as  revealed 
on  the  earth, — that  is,  among  the  faniily  of  men,  whom  He 
has  80  dignified  as  to  put  them  over  the  work  of  His  hand8, 
with  all  things  under  their  feet.  His  graee  to  men  is  His 
name  here,  His  revelation  of  Himself.  So  when  Israel  is 
wamed  to  give  heed  to  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  that  leads 
them,  for  His  name  is  in  him  (Ex.  xxiii.  21),  the  senso  is 
that  the  signifieanee  of  God  is  present  there ;  what  God  is, 
His  majesty  and  authority,  is  there  embodied.  So  His 
name  is  holy  aud  reverend ;  He,  as  heing  what  He  is 
known  to  be,  is  reverenām. 

Occasionally,  perhaps,  as  the  name  is  properly  a  full 
de8cription  of  the  nature,  the  expression  narM  of  God 
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may  refer  rather  to  what  God  is  in  Himself  than  to  that 
which  He  has  revealed  Himself  to  be.  But  ordinarily, 
at  least,  the  latter  idea  is  predominant;  and  even  when 
he  8wear8  by  His  name,  or  when,  *  for  His  name's  sake,' 
He  hlots  out  transgression,  or  will  not  east  off  Israel,  the 
idea  is  that  on  aeeount  of  what  He  has  given  men  to  know 
that  He  is,  heeause  Ho  has  manife8ted  Himself  to  Israel, 
and  in  relation  with  Israel  to  the  world,  therefore  He  will 
not  east  away  Israel  (Ezek.  xxiii.-xxxviii.).  This  use  of 
*for  His  name's  sake'  is  comparatively  late  —  in  Isaiah 
only  in  the  prose ;  in  Second  Isaiah,  and  often  in  £zekiel, 
and  later  P8alm&  The  idea8  connected  with  this  expre8- 
sion  appear  to  be  these:  (1)  In  the  mind  of  the  writer 
Jehovah  is  Gk)d  alona  But  (2)  He  is  known  to  the  world, 
the  nations  of  mankind,  as  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel.  All 
the  knowledge  they  have  of  Him  is  of  Him  as  God  of 
Israel — who  had  led  Israel  out  of  bondage,  and  done  great 
things  for  them  in  the  wildeme88  and  in  their  histor^. 
(3)  Jehovah'8  purpose  is  to  reveal  Himself  to  all  mankind. 
This  revelation  has  already  hegun  in  Israel  and  through 
Israel.  It  is  only  as  God  of  Israel  that  the  nations  know 
Him — the  one  God.  It  is  only,  therefore,  through  Israel 
that  He  ean  reveal  Himself  to  them.  The  name,  therefore, 
for  who8e  sake  He  is  hesought  to  save  Israel,  is  the  name 
Jehovah,  known  to  the  nation8,  and  revealed  in  His 
redemption  of  Israel  of  old,  and  in  IsraeFs  histor^.  Heuee, 
when  He  finally  redeem8  Israel,  His  glory  appears  to  all 
flesh. 


3.  Partieular  Names  of  Ood. 

Though  the  Name  of  God  has  this  signifieanee,  it  is 
rather  doscription8  of  Him  as  Jehovah  mereiful  and  graeious, 
and  8uch  like,  that  carry  with  them  this  meaning  and 
expres8  this  insight  into  what  He  is,  than  what  is  known 
as  strictly  the  Divine  names.  Not  mueh  ean  be  drawn 
from  these.  They  are  chiefly  two,  Elohim  and  JehovaJi\ 
the  one  a  general  name  for  God,  that  is,  an  appellative 
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expres8ing  the  eoneeption  God,  and  therefore  having  no 
speeial  signifieanee ;  the  other  Jehovah,  the  persanal  name 
of  the  6od  of  IsraeL 

But  these  are  not  the  only  name&  There  is  the  term 
-K  (^?),  which,  like  Elohim,  e^presses  the  general  idea  of  God. 
There  are  also  the  terms  El'Shaddai,  El-Elyon,  whieh  are 
de8criptive  titles  applied  to  God ;  and  there  is  the  singular 
Eloaeh.  The  names  El,  Elohim,  El-Shaāāai^  and  the 
term  Jehovah  itself,  appear  all  to  be  preliistorie.  The  most 
widely  di8tributed  of  all  these  names  is  EL  It  appears  in 
Babylonian,  Phoenieian,  Aramaie,  Hebrew,  and  Arahie, 
e8pecially  South  Arahie  It  helongs,  therefore,  to  the  whole 
Shemitie  world.  Gesenius  and  many  more  have  taken  it 
to  be  a  part  of  a  verb  Sk  =  to  be  strong,  But  other  ex- 
planations  have  heen  advanced.  Noldeke,  e.</.,  would  eon- 
neet  it  with  the  Arahie  root  'iU  =  to  he  in  /ron^,  whence 
avneal  —fir^t ;  according  to  which  the  idea  would  be  that  of 
goverTurr  or  leaāer.  Dillmann  would  refer  it  to  a  supposed 
root  n^K,  with  the  sense  of  power  ov  migkt ;  while  Lagarde 
would  seek  its  explanation  in  a  root  supposed  to  be  related 
to  the  preposition  v»,  so  that  it  would  ^esignate  God  as  the 
goal  to  which  man  is  drawn,  or  toward  which  he  is  to  strive. 
This  last  explanation  is  entirely  impossihle.  The  idea  of 
Deity  implied  in  it  is  too  ahstraet  and  metaph^sieal  for  the 
most  aneient  times.  No  satisfactory  derivation  has  as  yet 
been  suggested. 

Equally  ohseure  is  the  name  "^?^,  which  we  translate 
Almighty.  In  poetry  the  word  is  U8ed  alone;  in  prose 
it  is  usually  coupled  with  /??,  =  God  Almighty,  The 
derivation  aud  meaning  are  uneertain.  It  is  an  arehaie 
term.  According  to  P,  it  was  the  name  of  God  that 
wa8  U8ed  by  the  patriarehs  (Gen.  xvii.  1  ;  Ex.  vL  3).  It 
niarked  in  that  ease  an  advance  upon  El  and  Elohim,  The 
tradition  that  it  is  an  arehaie  name  is  supported  l)y  the 
Book  of  Job,  where  the  patriarehal  and  pre-Mosaie  speakers 
use  it  It  is  also  supported  by  sueh  names  among  the 
people  of  the  Exodus  as  Zurishaddai  = '  Shaddai  is  my  roek ' 
(NuuL  L  6).    Some  have  sugge8ted  an  Arameau  root,  Kie^  = 
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topaur  oni,  and  havo  taken  the  name  to  ^esignate  the  rain- 
or  storm-goel,  Others  would  derive  it  from  Tier,  giving  it 
the  sense  of  *  the  de8troyer/  or  more  partieiilarly  the  stormr' 
god  or  the  aeorehing  sun-goā.  But  there  is  little  prol>ability 
in  8uch  derivation8.  The  oMest  Babylonian  names  for  God 
are  all  equally  unresolvahle.  The  meaning  of  Ishtar  or 
Astarte,  Marduk  (Merodach),  and  the  like,  eannot  be  aseer- 
tained.  The  Jewi8h  8cholar8  resolve  ^^  into  ^.  ^  ("le^)  = 
hs  wJu)  is  mffieierU ;  but  whether  8elf-8uflBciency  i8  meant, 
or  8uflSciency  for  others,  \&  left  uneertain.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Sept.  translators,  or  some  of  them,  already  knew 
this  etymology,  as  they  occa8ionally  render  the  term  by 
Uapo^.  Some  Ass^rian  seholars  would  now  refer  it  to  the 
A8syrian  Shaāu  =  mountain,  taking  it  to  be  a  designation 
of  God  either  as  the  *  Most  High '  or  as  '  the  Mountain,' 
on  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  term  for  God,  tks  Roek. 
The  most  that  ean  be  said  of  it  is  that  Shaāāai  may 
be  an  epithet  with  the  idea  of  Almighty,  as  Myon  is  an 
epithet  of  El  with  the  idea  of  *  Most  High.'  The  phrase 
El  SliaMai  may  be  simply  an  intensifieation  of  El  itself, 
and  it  is  possihle  that  this  intensifieation  might  expre88 
the  elarifieation  of  the  idea  of  the  Divine  which  took 
plaee  in  Ahraham's  mind  at  the  time  of  his  eall.  It  may 
have  heen  this  idea  that  his  faith  took  hold  of,  and  which 
8ustained  him  when  eommitting  himself  to  an  unknown 
way — '  God  the  Omnipotent ' — able  in  all  plaees  to  proteet 

him. 

As  to  the  term  Eloaeh,  «^rtPK  (Aram.  Uah,  Arah.  ilah), 
it  may  be  an  augmentation  of  El,  and  express,  as  is 
commonly  under8tood,  the  idea  of  poioer,  might.  But  even 
this  is  imeertain.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  a  literary  for- 
mation  taken  from  the  plural  Elohim,  But  the  Aramaie 
and  Arahie  forms  are  against  this;  for  these  are  similar 
singular  forms,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  them  to 
be  late  forms.  The  term  Eloaeh  oeeurs  in  poetry,  and  now 
and  then  in  late  prose. 

The  word  Elohim  is  a  plural,  and  probably  a  plural 
of  that  sort  called  the  plm-al  of  majesty  or  eminenee,  more 
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accurately  the  plural  of  fulness  or  greatness.  Tt  is  eommon 
in  the  East  to  use  the  plural  to  expres8  the  idea  of  the 
singular  in  an  intensified  form.  Thus  the  Egyptian  /ellah 
8ay8  not  rab  for  master,  but  arbāb ;  so  in  Hebrew  the  name 
BasLl  =  Lord,  owner,  ruler,  is  U8ed  in  the  plural  though 
the  sense  be  singular;  ef.  Isa.  i.  3,  "the  ox  knoweth 
his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib"  O^^f  ^^^). 
The  singular  of  Elohim  means  probably  strength,  poiver,  or 
mighi,  and  the  plural  merely  intensifies  this  idea  —  the 
might  par  exceUence,  or  the  plenitude  of  might,  is  God. 
The  name  is  eommon  to  Israel  with  most  of  the  Shemitie 
peoplee.  The  plural  form  is  unquestionably  prehistorie, 
i,e,  it  was  in  use  hefore  Israel  heeame  a  people.  In  use 
it  is,  though  a  plural,  regularly  construed  with  a  singular 
verb  or  adjective,  except  that  occa8ionally,  in  E,  it  has 
the  plural  verb  and  adjectiva^ 

Some  have  regarded  the  plural  form  Elohim  as  a 
remnant  of  Polytheism.  But  to  speak  of  *  the  god8 '  is 
not  natural  in  a  primitive  age,  and  this  ean  8carcely  be 
the  origin  of  the  pluraL  No  doubt  it  is  the  ease  that 
the  angels  or  superhuman  heings  are  also  called  Elohim, 
just  as  they  are  called  Elim\  and  there  might  lie  in 
that  the  idea  that  the  superhuman  world,  the  ruler  of 
man's  destiny,  wa8  composed  of  a  plurality  of  power8. 
This  would  not  point  to  Polytheism,  however,  hut  rather 
to  the  earlier  stage  of  religion  caUed  Animism  or  Spiritism, 
when  men  thought  their  lives  and  destiny  were  imder 

^  The  name  h\i  is  the  oldest  naine  for  6od  ;  Babylonian  (/«,  wbere  u  is 
nominative  ease ;  Arabic,  *ildh ;  Aram.  *eldh.  Some  think  that  o^hSk  is 
pluiml  of  ^tf,  through  insertion  of  an  h^  ns  n^^,  nhn^i;,  maiās.  I  have  not 
aeen  any  esamples  of  this  insertion  except  in  fominine  nouns,  and  the  h  in 
Arahie  Uah  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  not  peeuliar  to  the  plural.  The 
Sjriac  Shemūhin  is  probably  artifieial,  as  Shem  has  the  fera.  pl.  in  Hebrew 
and  Aramaie.  The  attempt  to  eonneet  El  Elohim  with  eltih,  tlon^  names  of 
trees  (Marti-Kayser),  scaroely  deserve8  notioe.  The  general  idea  has  been 
that  ^V  is  eonnected  with  Sim  =  to  be  strong ;  if  this  were  the  ease  the  vowel  e 
woald  be  long,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be.  The  suggestion  that  the  plural 
was  first  a8ed  of  the  deities  of  some  partieular  locality  (W.  R.  Smith)  has 
it8difficu]ties,  as  usually  eaoh  locality  had  only  one  deity.  The  idea  that 
Elohim  meant  the  /ul'neas  o/  poioers  contained  in  Qod  (DillmaQu),  is  too 
ahstraot. 
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the  influeuee  of  a  multitude  of  forees  or  powers,  which, 
heiug  unseen,  were  conceived  of  as  spirits,  inhahiting 
stones,  trees,  and  water8,  or  the  like.  If  this  were  the 
origin  of  the  plural,  it  would  point  to  a  far  back  pre- 
historie  time.  It  would  express  in  a  sense  an  advance 
upon  Animism,  inasmueh  as  the  various  spirits  were  no 
longer  considered  independent  and  multifarious,  but  were 
combined  into  a  unity,  aud  thought  of  as  aeting  in  eoneert 
The  next  step  to  this  would  be  the  individuali8ing  of  this 
unity,  and  the  rise  of  Monotheism ;  or,  at  any  rate,  there 
would  perhaps  arise  the  idea  that  among  these  Elohim  one 
was  monareh  and  the  rest  subsidiary  and  his  servants. 
This  is  not  unlike  the  representation  in  many  parts  of  the 
01d  Testament,  where  Jehovah  in  heaven  is  surrounded  by 
a  eourt,  a  multitude  of  other  heings  who  are  His  messengers. 
This  idea  is  frequent  in  Seripture ;  but  whether  it  arose  in 
the  manner  just  sugi^este^  may  be  doubtf ul.  If  we  eompare 
the  uames  employed  by  the  Shemitie  nations  surrounding 
Israel,  we  di8cover  that  they  all  express  very  mueh  the  same 
idea,  namely,  that  of  imeer  or  'nile,  They  express  a  high  level 
of  thought  regarding  God.  None  of  them  is  a  name  for 
the  heavens,  or  any  of  the  forees  of  nature  in  its  more 
material  aspeet.  They  are  all  ahstraetions  going  beyond 
phenomena ;  they  express  the  idea  of  a  Being  who  is  over 
phenomena,  who  has  a  metaphysical  existenca  They  are 
altogether  unlike  sueh  names  as  Zev^  {Dyaus\  the  hright 
8ky,  or  Pkoshiis  Ajollo,  or  Lueina.  Sueh  names  as  El, 
Elohim,  when  we  rememher  that  the  Shemite  attributed  all 
foree  or  power  to  spirit,  immediately  lead  to  the  eoneeption 
of  a  spiritual  heing. 

Sueh  names  as  El-Eli/on,  El-Shaāāai,  do  not  of  them- 
selves  imply  Monotheism,  inasmueh  as  one  God  Most  High, 
or  Almighty,  might  exi8t  though  there  were  minor  god8 ;  yet 
when  a  people  worshipped  only  one  God,  and  conceived  Him 
as  Most  High,  or  Almighty,  the  step  was  very  short  to 
Monotheism. 

Again,   sueh   names  as     Etemal  God,'   'Living  God,' 
at  onee  suggest  8pirituality ;  for  to  the  Shemitie  mind,  at 
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least  to  the  Hebrew8,  life  lay  iu  the  spirit — which  they 
called  the  spirit  of  life.  Without,  therefore,  eommitting 
ourselves  to  the  opinion  that  the  ahstraet  eoneeptions 
of  Monotheism  or  spirituality  were  in  the  mind  of  the 
wor8hippers  in  the  patriarehal  age,  we  ean  pereeive  that 
their  eoneeptions  of  God  at  least  did  not  differ  gi'eatly 
from  those  which  we  now  have. 

The  stage  of  religion  which  these  Divine  names  suggest 
wa8  probably  not  the  first  stage  of  Shemitie  religion,  nor 
was  it  the  last  It  is  always  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  first 
eoneeptions  of  God  among  any  people.  Possibly  in  the 
main  they  originate  in  impressions  produced  on  man  by  the 
heavens  in  their  various  aspeeta  These  aspeets  awaken 
feelings  in  man  of  a  power  ahove  him,  or  it  may  be  of  many 
powers.  This  is  probably  the  primary  eoneeption  of  God. 
This  primary  eoneeption  may  be  monotheistie,  if  the  phe- 
nomena  observed  be  considered  due  to  some  power  ahove 
them, — and  this  is  the  stage  to  which  the  Shemitie  names 
for  6od  helong ;  or  polythei8tic,  if  the  phenomena  them- 
selves  be  considered  power8,  or  the  manifestation  of  separate 
powera  But  the  Shemitie  religions  did  not  remain  on  this 
leveL  So  far  as  we  know  them,  they»either  advanced,  like 
the  religion  of  Israel,  or  declined.  One  ean  readily  per- 
eeive  how  Polytheism  would  arise  at  a  later  stage  by  the 
mere  faet  of  ^iflferent  names  e^isting.  It  was  forgotten  or 
not  ob8erved  that  these  names  originally  expres8ed  very 
mueh  the  same  idea,  although  one  trihe  used  one  name  and 
another  a  ^ifierent  one.  The  names  used  by  different  trihes 
were  naturally  considered  different  gods.  By  length  of 
tirae  their  wor8hip  had  taken  different  forms  of  development 
among  the  different  trihes ;  and  this  variety  of  eultus,  coupled 
with  the  different  name,  suggested  a  different  deity. 

The  most  various  and  contradictory  eonelusions  have 
been  reached  on  the  question,  What  wa8  the  primary  form 
of  the  Shemitie  religion  ?  and  on  the  question,  What  was  it 
that  suggested  the  eoneeption  of  God  which  we  ohserve 
existing  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  among  the  Oanaanites 
and  PheenieiEUis,  Baal  was  connected  with  the  sun ;  the  sun 
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was  Rial,  or  Baal  reside<l  in  the  sun.  AuA  attempts  have 
been  niade  to  ci>nnect  the  (.lod  of  Israel  either  with  the 
San,  the  g^A  of  fire,  or  with  Satom.  These  attempts  have 
little  foandation,  and  eannot  be  8aid  to  have  had  mueh 
sooeess.  It  is,  no  doabt,  true  that  the  God  of  Israel 
]B  often  compared  to  a  fire, — ^His  feet  toueh  the  land, 
and  it  melts  (Amos  ix.  5).  But  that  is  in  metaphor. 
Others,  again,  have  pursued  a  diflerent  lina  It  is  eertain 
that  aome  of  the  Shemitie  trihes»  sueh  as  the  Arahs, 
worBhipped  stones;  and  it  has  heen  supposed  that  the 
primarj  religion  of  Israel  was  this  stone-^orship.  Jacob 
art  up  a  stona  Jehovah  is  of ten  named  '  Roek/  and  even 
called  the  *Stone  of  IsraeL'  Professor  Dozy,  of  Leyden, 
thought  that  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  "  Look  unto  the  roek 
whence  ve  were  hewn,  and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence 
ye  were  digged"  (IL  1), — the  referenee  heing  to  Ahraham 
and  Sarah, — showed  that  Ahraham  and  Sarah  were  two 
stone  deities  of  early  IsraeL  Von  Hartmann,  again,  took 
a  difrerent  line,  supposing  that  Ahram  means  ITigh  Fathtr^ 
and  Sarah  prineess,  gueen  ;  and  that  the  two  are  still  deities, 
names  for  the  supreme  god  and  his  eonsort — the  sun  and 
moon.  And  Kuenen  considered  Satum  to  have  heen  the 
original  object  of  Israel's  worship,  according  to  the  passage 
in  Amos :  "  Ye  have  home  .  .  .  the  star  of  your  god." 
(v.  26).  But  Euenen  was  probably  mistaken  in  his 
opinion  that  the  prophet  describes  the  events  in  the  wilder- 
ness  in  that  passage. 

These  instanees  are  sufiSeient  to  show  the  worth  of 
attempts  of  this  kind.  There  is  absolutely  no  material,  and 
the  imagination  has  unlimited  seope. 

Our  position  must  be  this :  We  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  early  Shemitie  worship.  How  the  ideas  of  6od  arose  it 
is  impossihle  to  say ;  their  origin  lies  beyond  the  horizon  of 
history.  So  far  as  Israel  is  concerned,  the  eomparison  of 
God  to  a  roek,  or  a  stone,  or  fire,  or  anything  material, 
is  now  entirely  figurative,  and  meant  to  express  ethieal 
properties. 

The  names  I  have  referred  to  are  scarcely  elements  of 
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revelation.  They  are  names  preceding  revelation,  at  least 
to  the  family  of  Israel,  which  have  been  adopted  by 
Seriptura  Neither  Elohim  nor  El  ia  9l  revealed  nama 
They  are,  howeyer,  names  that  truly  express  the  attrihutes 
or  heing  of  God,  and  could  be  adopted  by  Seripture.  It  is 
poesihle,  however,  in  view  of  what  is  8aid  in  Ex.  vi  2,  that  the 
name  Shaāāai  may  be  an  element  of  revelation.  The  state- 
ment  given  there  as  to  Gk)d  appearing  to  the  fathers  of  the 
Hebrew  raee  as  El-Shaddai,  is  made  by  the  writer  who  is 
usually  known  as  the  Elohist.  There  is  every  reason  to 
r^ard  the  statement  as  historieaL  And  if  we  look  into 
the  Ist  ehapter  of  the  Book  of  Numhers,  which  refers  to 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  we  find  eertain  names  compounded 
with  Shaddai,  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Job  also  shares 
the  idea  of  the  Elohist,  and  puts  Shaddai  into  the  mouth  of 
his  patnarehal  speakers. 

4.   The  Name  Jehovah. 

Mueh  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  name 
Jehovah,  but  little  light  has  heen  east  upon  it.  A  few 
things  may  be  mentioned  in  regard  to  it.  (1)  It  seems 
a  name  peeuliar  to  the  people  of  Israel,  to  this  hraneh 
of  the  Shemitie  family.  This  is  no  more  remarkahle 
than  that  Chemo$h  should  be  peeuliar  to  Ammon,  another 
hraneh,  or  Moloeh  to  Moab,  still  another.  The  word  does 
appear  in  proper  names  of  other  trihes,  but  when  U8ed 
by  them  it  seems  borrowed.  (2)  From  prehistorie  times 
it  is  probable  that  God  wa8  wor8hipped  by  this  family 
under  this  name,  or  at  least  that  the  name  was  kuown 
in  Israel ;  the  mother  of  Moses  has  a  name  compounded 
with  it,  and  it  is  eertain  that  the  name  heeame  at 
the  Exodus  the  name  of  God  in  eovenant  with  Israel. 
But  the  faet  that  Moses  could  eome  hefore  Israel  with 
this  name  as  known  to  Israel,  implies  that  it  was  not 
new  in  his  day.  (3)  The  real  derivation  and  meaning  of 
the  name  are  wholly  unknown.  Its  true  pronuneiation 
has  alao  been  lost,  from  the  rise  of  a  superstition  that 
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it  wa5  imlawful  to  pronoanee  it.  ThLs  saperetition  prob- 
ably  is  earlier  than  the  Septoagint  tianslation,  whieh 
len^ers  it  bj  «vpuK,  just  as  the  Massoietes  suhstitute 
Aāhonai  for  it  (4)  In  the  Pentateueh  the  word  is  hrought 
into  eonneetion  with  the  Terh  to  be,  This,  however,  is 
not  an  aeeount  of  the  aetual  origin  of  the  name,  but  onl^ 
a  plaj  at  most  referring  to  its  signifieanee,  or  perhaps 
more  probabIy  eonneeting  a  signifieanee  with  it  But  the 
signifieanee  thus  connected  with  it  is  of  extreme  import- 
anee,  heeause  it  eipresses,  if  not  the  original  meaning  of 
the  name,  which  probably  had  heen  lost,  the  meaning 
which  it  sugge8ted  to  the  mind  of  Israel  during  their 
historie  period. 

And  this,  not  its  primar^  sense,  is,  of  eourse,  what 
is  important  for  us.  As  connected  with  the  verb  to 
he,  it  is  the  third  singular  imperfeet  When  spoken  by 
Jehovah  Himself  this  is  the  first  person  n^W,  or  in  a 
longer  form,  which  merely  makes  more  ahsolute  the  simple 
form,  n^HK  iw  rrnK.  The  verh  to  be  in  Hebrew  hardly 
expre8ses  the  idea  of  ahsolute  or  self  -  existence ;  it 
rather  e^presses  what  is  or  wiU  be  historically,  and  the 
imperfeet  tense  must  mean  not  I  am^  but  /  wiU  be. 
In  Ex.  iiL  11-14  the  revelation  of  the  name  mm  is  de- 
scribed — "  And  Moses  8aid  unto  God,  Who  am  I,  that  I 
should  go  unto  Pharaoh  ? "  And  God  8aid,  "  I  will  be 
with  thee,  ^V  «TnK  ^3 "  .  .  .  And  Moses  said  unto  God, 
Behold,  when  I  eome  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  shall 
8ay  unto  them,  The  God  of  your  fathers  hath  sent  me 
unto  you ;  and  they  shall  say  unto  me,  What  is  His  name  ? 
what  shall  I  8ay  unto  them  ?  And  Grod  8aid  unto  Moses, 
"'•^^  "^F^  •?'r'? :  and  he  8aid,  "  Thus  shalt  thou  8ay  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  Ehyeh  hath  sent  me  unto  you."  That 
is,  God  when  speaking  of  Himself  is  iTHK,  and  when  spoken 
of  mn\  In  the  time  of  Hosea  the  etymological  signifiea- 
tion  of  Jehovah  wa8  still  present  to  men's  mind&  Heneo 
He  8ay8 :  "  I  will  not  be  to  you,  D3^  .TriK  t6  "  (eliap.  i.  9) : — 
"  ye  are  not  My  people,  and  I  am  not,  •T.'7i5>  to  you." 

It  seems  eertain  that  in  Isa.  xl.  8eq.  the  name  Jehovab 
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18  not  ii8ed  as  having  any  speeial  signifieanee  etymologically, 
but  is  tbe  name  for  God  ab8olutely.  Ere  these  ehapters 
were  written  the  idea  of  God  had  pa88ed  through  variou8 
stagea  The  unity  of  God  had  heeome  a  forinal  eoneeption. 
It  had  heen  di8CU88ed,  and  the  oppoeite  idea  of  tliere  heing 
niore  God8  had  been  set  against  it.  'Jehovah'  in  the 
prophet's  mouth  expre88e8  the  idea  of  the  one  true  God. 
And  i8  not  miT  (8imply)  in  this  prophet  (loa.  xl.  8eq.)  =  to 
rriKav  nJ«T  or  e^l^n  i'Kn,  "»«tr.  ^*^'?  ^^  ^^^  earlier  prophets  ? 
It  ifl  not  an  ontologieal  name,  but  a  redemptive  one. 
It  doe8  not  describe  God  on  the  8ide  of  His  nature,  but 
on  that  of  His  saving  operations,  His  living  activity 
among  His  people,  and  His  influenee  upon  them.  Yet  it 
is  prohahle  that  it  is  a  de8cription  of  Jehovah  in  Himself, 
and  not  merely  as  He  will  manifest  Himself  to  IsraeL 
"  I  will  be  that  I  will  be,"  expresses  the  sameness  of 
Jehovah,  His  con8tancy  —  His  heing  ever  like  Himself. 
It  doe8  not  e^press  what  other  attrihutes  He  had, — these 
were  largely  8uggested  by  the  faet  of  His  heing  God; 
it  rather  expresse8  what  all  His  attrihutes  make  Him, 
— the  same  ye8terday  and  to-day  and  for  ever,  the  true  in 
eovenant  relation,  the  unehanging;  henee  it  is  said,  "I 
am  Jehovah,  I  ehange  not"  (Mal.  iii.  6). 

The  pronuneiation  Je?u>vah  has  no  pretenee  to  be  right. 
It  was  not  introduced  into  currency  till  the  time  of  the 
Eeformation,  ahout  1520.*  It  is  a  mongrel  word,  which 
has  arisen  from  uniting  the  vowel8  of  one  word  with 
the  eonsonants  of  another — the  vowels  of  the  word  ^^^^, 
with  the  eonsonants  of  this  8acred  nama  This  name 
hegan,  for  whatever  reasons,  early  to  fall  into  disuse. 
Already  it  is  avoided  in  some  of  the  latest  l^ooks  of  the 
01d  Testament,  as  £ccle6ia8te&     In  the  8econd  Book  of  the 

*  Wlicn  v<noel  signa  were  invented  and  writtcn  in  MSS.  (600-900  a.d.)  the 
praetioe,  when  one  word  wa8  8ul>8tituted  for  another  in  readiug,  wa8  to 
attaeh  the  vowel8  of  the  word  to  be  suhstitutel  to  the  consonant8  of  the 
original  word.  T]m8  the  vowel8  of  'MOiiā^  were  attached  to  the  con8onants 
ykHi.  In  1518  A.D.,  Petrus  Galatinus,  eonfessor  of  Leo  x.,  proi)ased  to  read 
the  T0wel8  and  eonsonants  as  one  word,  and  thus  arose  VihōvOh — Jehovah — 
y  reqiiiriiig  to  be  8i)elled  with  M  iu8tead  of  d. 
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Psalms  it  is  little  iised,  aiid  it   is  evident   that   here  iD 
iiiany  eases  it  has  been  remoTed  from  plaoes  wbere  il 
8tood,   and    tbe   name   Hohim   sahstitme^    in    ix&    room 
(oompare  Ps.  xiT.  with  P&  hiLV     It  is  prohahle,  as   we 
have  said,  that  a  superstitions  dread  was   the  eanse  of 
the  disu8a     We  foand  in  Amoe  the  sentiment  that  the 
name  of  JehoTah  most  not  be  mentioned,  leet  He  should 
be  proToked  to  infliet  new  calaniitie&     In  LeT.  xxiT.  11 
we   read   that    the   son    of   an    Israelitish    woman  who6e 
father  was  an  Egrptian  Hagphemtā  the  name,  t:?n  ^pn,  as 
we  translate  it     Bat  in  Ter.   16  the  Septnagint  already 
translates  it  as  if  =  A«  nanuā  the  name  {ovofjui^p  to  opofia) ; 
and  the   exegesis   of   the   Jewisb   eommentators   on    the 
passage  is — **  he  who  names  the  name  ttvp  shall  be  killed." 
This  superstitions  reTerenee  of   later  Jndaism  appears  in 
many  ways ;  for  example,  in  the  Targums  instead  of  "  the 
Lord  sai^,"  it   is  always  "the  word  of  the   Lord  8aid." 
Gradually  the  name  heeame  altogether  aToided,  and   the 
word  Adhonai,  Lord,  snhstitute^  in  its  plaoe.     According 
to  the  tradition,  the  pronuneiation  of   the  name  lingered 
for  a  time  on  the  priests'  lips,  in  sacred  plaees  and  things, 
after  it  was  banisbed  from  the  mouths  of  eommon  men ; 
and  it  is  8aid  to  haTe  heen  still  nttered  in  the  first  times 
of  the  Second  Temple  in  the  sanetuarr  at  tbe  pronuneiation 
of  the  hlessing,  and  by  the  high   priest  on   the   Day  of 
Atonement     But  from  the  time  of  the  deatb  of  Simon  the 
Just,  that  is,  from  the  first  half  of  the  third  ceutury  ae, 
it  wa8  exchange<l  here  also  for  Adbonai,  as  had  long  heen 
the  praetiee  out6ide  the  Templa     The  Jews  maintain  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  prouuneiation  has  been  quite 
lost  sinee  the  destruction  of  the  templa     As  the  name 
Adtiouai  was  8ubstituted  for  it  by  the  Jewisb  readers,  this 
Ifasneā  into   the   Septuagint  as  icvpw,  and  into  modem 
Torsions  as  Lobd.     It  is  not  quite  eertain  wbat  induced  the 
Jews  to  suhstitute  the  word  Lord  for  this  name ;  but  it  is 
almr>8t  eertain  that  no  inferenee  ean  be  drawn  from  this  8ub- 
stitution  with  regard  to  the  meaning  of  tbe  word  Jehova/L 
The  name  ultimately  heeame  =  the  true  God,  (xod  ab6olutely. 
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as  even  in  Isa.  xL  S.  Henee  Lard  wa8  a  good  suhstitute 
for  it.  Various  reasons  eonspire  together  in  favour  of  the 
pronuneiation  now  eurrent  nin!,  Ya*w^  (variou8ly  8pelled 
Jahvi,  Jahveh,  Yahve,  Ydhvehy  Yahwch,  ete.)  First,  the 
name  heeame  eariy  contracted.  The  eommon  eontraetion 
^n^  at  the  end  of  names  points  to  ^}-  (as  ^ne^  =  iw)^  which 
is  the  ordinary  form  of  eontraetion  sueh  word8  undergo. 
Again,  the  aneient  transeription  into  Greek  is  either  lafie 
or  ia&,  which  expre88  respectively  the  long  or  the  eon- 
tracted  form.  Theodoret  transliterates  the  pronuneiation 
of  the  Samaritans  (who  continued  to  speak  the  word)  lafie ; 
and  similar  transliterations  are  given  by  other  writer8, 
e,ff.  eiement  of  Alexandria.  The  traditional  etymology 
{K)int8  in  the  same  direction.*  According  to  this  deriva- 
tion  the  word  is  third  singular  imperfeet  of  the  verh  mn 
in  its  arehaie  form — the  old  imperfeet  of  which  would  be 
8pelled  niiT  equally  in  Kal  and  Hiphil.  We  may  assume 
that  this  is  the  true  pronuneiation  of  the  word. 

As  to  its  origin  and  meaning,  it  may  be  as8umed  on 
various  ground8  that  the  name,  although  it  8omehow 
received  new  currency  aiid  signifieanee  in  eonneetion  with 
Israel  from  Moses,  is  far  older  than  his  time.  One  ground 
is  the  form  of  the  word.  It  seems  to  be  an  arehaie  form 
in  which  v  fills  tlie  plaee  of  the  more  modern  y.  But 
certainly  in  Moses*  time  the  ehange  into  y  in  the  verb  n'^n 
had  already  long  taken  plaee.  In  the  eognate  languages 
the  V  remains,  and  the  name  must  helong  to  a  time  when 
Hebrew  had  not  di8sociated  itself  so  far  from  its  sister 
tongues  as  it  had  done  by  the  time  when  Israel  had  be- 
eome  a  nation.     The  8econd  ground  is  the  general  repre- 

^  Various  etjinologie8  have  beon  8uggested.  Some  have  referreel  the  name 
to  the  Arab  havahf  to  hreathe  or  &/oir,  Vahveh  heing  the  god  who  is  heard  in 
the  storm,  who8e  hreath  is  the  wind,  and  the  thunder  his  voiee.  Others 
think  of  havah  in  the  sense  of  to  /o//,  eausative  to  fell,  and  take  Vahveh  to 
be  he  who/alU  (the  meteorite  or  Baitjlion),  or  he  who  /ellSf  i.e.  prostrates 
with  his  thunderbolt, — again  the  Storm-god.  Others,  agaiu,  refer  the  word 
to  havah  (arehaie  form  of  hayaff)=to  he^  in  the  cau8ative=to  maks  tohe ; 
thns  Vahveh  would  be  he  who  hrings  into  eiistenee,  either  nature  or  eventa 
— the  Oreator  or  the  providential  Euler.  Theee  and  other  ooi\jeotuiei^ 
howeTer,  haTe  little  valuo. 
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sentation  of  the  hi8tory,  according  to  which  the  name  is 
aneient.  Not  only  is  Jahweh  the  same  6od  as  the 
fathers  worahipped,  for  Hc  sa/s  to  Moses,  "I  am  Jahweh  " 
— and  again,  "  I  am  the  Grod  of  thy  fathers " ;  but  the 
hi8tory  declare8  expre88ly  of  the  time  of  Enos,  "  then  hegan 
men  to  eall  on  the  name  of  Jahweh"  (Gen.  iv.  26);  and 
the  writer8  of  the  hi8tory  put  the  name  iuto  the  mouths 
of  the  forefather8  of  IsraeL  Added  to  thi8  is  the  faet 
that  the  name  appears  already  in  a  contracted  form  «^  in 
the  Song  at  the  Red  Sea,  which  implies  some  con8iderable 
term  of  e^istenee ;  and  that  it  enters  into  eomposition  in 
the  name  c/achebed,  the  mother  of  Mosea  No  doubt  these 
inferenees  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  name  may  seem 
dif{icult  to  reeoneile  with  that  other  statement  made  in 
Exodus,  that  the  name  was  not  known  to  the  patriarehs : 
"  I  appeared  unto  the  fathers  as  El  Shaddai,  but  by  My 
natne  Jahweh  was  I  not  known  to  them."  But  this  ean 
hardly  mean  that  the  name  was  unknown,  but  only  that 
its  real  signifieanee  had  never  yet  heen  experienced  by 
them,  and  that  now  God  would  manifest  Himself  fully 
in  the  eharaeter  expres8ed  by  this  name,  which  from 
heneeforth  heeame  His  name  as  God  of  IsraeL 

Some  seholars  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  prohahle 
that  the  name  was  learned  by  Moses  from  the  Midianite  or 
Kenite  trihes,  into  a  priestl^  family  of  which  he  had 
married.  They  argue  that  the  name  was  used  by  these 
trihes  for  the  god  whom  they  wor8hipped,  and  whose  seat 
they  supposed  to  be  on  one  of  the  high  mountains  in  the 
desert,  where  they  roamed  and  pastured  their  floeks.  It 
was  when  Moses  had  led  the  floeks  of  his  father-in-law  to 
the  back  of  Horeh  that  Jahweh  appeared  to  him  in  a 
huming  hush.  It  was  to  the  same  locality  that  Moses  led 
the  people  to  worship  this  God,  and  to  reeeive  from  Him 
His  law.  It  is  not  at  all  eertain  where  Sinai  or  Horeh 
lay ;  the  traditional  modem  site  is  not  beyond  ^uestion. 
In  the  aneient  hymn,  the  Elessing  of  Moses,  in  Deut 
xxxiiL,  it  is  said :  "  Jehovah  eame  from  Siuai,  and  rose  from 
Seii'  unto  them;   He   shined  forth    from    Mount  Paran." 
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Seir  is  Edom,  and  Moimt  Paran  is  very  con8iderably  north 
of  the  present  SinaL  The  same  representation  oeeurs  in 
the  very  aneient  Song  of  Deborah :  "  Jahweh,  when  Thou 
wente8t  forth  out  of  Seir,  when  Thou  marehedst  out  of  the 
iield  of  £dom  .  .  .  the  mountains  flowed  down  at  the 
presenoe  of  Jahweh,  even  yon  Sinai  at  the  presenee  of 
Jahweh,  the  God  of  Israel "  (Judg.  v.  4,  5).  And  there 
are  other  similar  passages.  The  question  of  the  situatiou 
of  Sinai,  however,  is  of  little  consequence.  More  interest- 
ing  is  the  question  whether  Sinai  was  thought  to  be  the 
loeal  seat  of  Jehovah,  and  whether  He  and  His  name 
were  known  to  the  trihe  to  which  Moses  was  related  by 
marriage.  Elijah,  the  great  upholder  of  Jehovah's  sole 
wor8hip  in  Israel,  fled  from  Jezebel,  and  went  to  the 
mount  of  God.  But  the  prophet,  who  8aid :  "  If  Jeliovah 
be  6od,  follow  Him ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him " 
(1  Kings  xviiL  21),  would  8carcely  fancy  that  Jehovah 
had  any  partieular  seat.  His  seeking  the  mount  of  God 
is  Bufficiently  explained  by  the  historieal  manifestation 
at  the  giving  of  the  Law.  Might  we  suppose  that  the 
faet  that  Moses  led  the  people  to  Sinai  was  sufficiently 
explained  by  Jehovah's  manifestation  to  himself  in  the 
bush  ?  Or  is  it  not  possihle  that  at  that  time  Jehovah 
wa8  thought  to  have  a  eonneetion  8pecially  with  this 
region.  If  He  had,  then  it  would  be  natural  that  the 
trihes  ahout  the  moimtain  worshipped  Him.  When  the 
people  sought  leave  of  Pharaoh  to  go  and  saerifiee  to  their 
God,  Moses  8aid :  "  The  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with 
us ;  let  us  go,  we  pray  thee,  three  day8'  joumey  into  the 
wildemess,  and  saerifiee  to  Jehovah  our  God,  lest  He  fall 
upon  us  with  pestilenee"  (Ex.  v.  3).  This  might  seem  to 
imply  that  Jehovah  wa8  8pecially  to  be  found  in  the 
wildemes8.  As  the  Israelites  sojourned  in  the  south  of 
Palestine,  on  the  borders  of  the  ^esert,  hefore  going  down 
to  Egypt,  and  as  their  abode  when  in  Egypt  was  in  the 
east  of  the  eounti^  bordering  still  on  the  desert,  it  niight 
be  that  some  of  the  trihes  were  allied  with  them  in 
religion.     It  is,  of  eourse,  known  that  the  Kenites  attached 
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theniselves  to  Israel ;  and  in  Judg.  iv.  1 1  the  Eenites 
appear  identified  with  the  Midiauite8,  the  relatives  of 
Moses ;  for  it  is  8aid :  "  Now  Heher  the  Kenite  had 
8evered  hiniself  froni  the  Kenites,  even  from  the  children 
of  Hohah,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  and  had  pitched  his 
tent  near  by  Kade8h."  Hebrew  tradition,  however,  nowhere 
8how8  any  traee  of  the  idea  that  Jehovah  wa8  wor8hipped 
by  any  trihe  except  Israel  itself.  When  Hobab  eame  to 
visit  Moses  and  the  eamp  of  Israel,  and  Moses  narrated  to 
him  the  wonders  done  by  Jehovah  in  Egypt,  and  His 
redemption  of  Israel,  he  exclaimed :  "  Now  know  I  that 
Jehovah  is  greater  than  all  go^s"  (Ex.  xviiL  11).  In 
the  description,  too,  of  the  manifestation  of  Jehovab  on 
Mount  Sinai  at  the  giving  of  the  Law,  it  is  8aid  that  He 
had  eome  down  upon  the  mountain ;  a  method  of  speaking 
which  does  not  imply  that  He  had  His  permanent  seat 
there.^ 

'  It  is  hold  bj  8ome  that  the  word  Jiihweht  or  a  similar  term,  ooeurs  in 
A88yriaD.  Hommel  elaims  to  have  found  a  Divine  name  /,  Ai,  or  Ka,  in 
We8tem  Shemitie,  the  original,  he  thinks,  of  which  the  Hebrew  m.T  wa8  a 
lator  expansion.  The  Rev.  G.  Margoliouth  regards  the  Babylonian  lA,  £A, 
H£A,  and  the  Hebrew  Vah  as  forming  an  equation  {Contemporary  RevietOt 
Oot.  1898).  President  Warren,  of  Boston,  takes  sub8tantially  the  same  view, 
only  refusing  to  identify,  as  Mr.  Margoliouth  doe8,  the  Iiabylonian  £A  with 
Sin,  the  Moon-god.  He  looks  upon  the  shorter  form  JH,  KoA,  as  the  West 
Shemitio  form  of  the  £ast  Shemitie  £A,  or  Proto-Shemitie  ELA,  and  applies 
this  aeeount  of  t/oA,  Jah%oehj  to  the  explanation  of  the  eall  of  Moses  (the 
serpent  heing  £a's  familiar  8yniboI),  the  ehanging  of  water  into  blood,  the 
unlevitieal  lihation  of  water  to  Jehovah  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  vii.  6,  the  signs 
asked  by  Gideon  (Judg.  vi  86-40),  the  healing  of  the  water8  of  Marah,  the 
production  of  water  from  tlie  smitten  rook,  ote.  {Meihoāist  Revieto^  January 
1902  ;  also  a  paper  by  Dr.  Hans  Spoer  in  the  Ameriean  Journai  of  Semitie 
Lamruages  and  LUeratures^  xviii.  1).  Carrying  out  to  its  utmost  length 
the  dispo6ition,  represente^  by  Winckler,  Radau,  and  others,  to  regard  Israel 
as  dei>cndent  for  most  things  on  Babylonian  eivilisation  and  religion,  Professor 
Friedrich  Dclitzsch  now  elaims  that  even  the  idea  of  God  is  Babylonian, 
and  revives  the  theory  that  El  originally  exprcssed  the  eoneeption  of  goal. 
He  thinks  that  this  'goal'  was  hehl  to  be  one^  and  asserts  that  he  finds 
even  the  Divine  name  Yahweh^  and  the  phraso  **  Yahweh  is  God,"  in  early 
Babylonian  texts  (see  his  Bdbel  und  Bibel).  He  i*eads  the  words  in  question 
as  la-ah-ve-iiUf  la-hu'um-ilu,  and  takes  the  rendering  to  be  **Jahweh  is 
Go<l."  But  the  translations  are  of  the  most  doubtful  kind.  See  Gunkel's 
Israel  untl  Baffylonien,  Koberle\s  Bnhjlonisrhe  Oultur  utuI  hihlutehe  Reiiifion^ 
KOnig's  Bibel  uiui  Babei,    Kittel's  Der  BabdBibcl-StrcU  und  die  Ofen- 
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In  an  interesting  C88ay  on  the  uame,  Baudi8sin  proves, 
I  think,  conclusively  these  two  points:  first,  that  tlie 
niany  forms  and  e^aniples  of  the  name  to  be  found  in 
Greek,  on  amulets  and  in  other  inseriptions,  are  all  deriv- 
ahle  from  the  word  as  pronounced  Yahweh,  i,e,  as  used 
among  the  Jewish  people;  and  second,  that  there  is  no 
traee  of  the  term  as  a  name  for  God  among  other  Shemitie 
speaking  nations.^  It  is  often  found  used  by  sueh  nations, 
but  always  seems  derived  from  Israel.  This  would  seem  to 
imply  that  the  name  is  a  peeuliar  heritage  of  Israel ;  though 
this  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  antiquity 
of  the  name,  nor  with  its  derivation  from  a  root  eommon 
to  all  the  Shemitie  languages.  The  word  amlak  used  for 
God  in  Ethiopie  is  peeuliar  to  this  division  of  the  Shemitie 
raees ;  but  it  may  probably  be  very  aneient,  and  is  certainly 
formed  from  a  root  eommon  to  them  all.  But  sinee  the 
name  is  peeuliar  to  Israel,  we  are  thrown  entirely  upon 
what  information  we  ean  glean  from  statements  made  in 
the  01d  Testament  regarding  its  meaning,  and  upon  our 
own  conjecture8  from  the  sense  of  the  root  and  the  form 
of  the  word. 

As  to  the  faet  that  the  01d  Testament  eonneets  the 
name  with  the  verb  nM  to  be,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
8ay  in  sueh  eases  of  apparent  etymologising  whether  thero 
be  a  real  derivation  or  only  a  referenee  by  way  of  play  to 
a  root  of  similar  8ound.  Thus  Eve  called  her  son  nSi  for 
she  8aid,  "  I  have  gotten  O^^^^P)  a  man  from  the  Lord " 
(Gen.  iv.  1).  The  word  pp  has  a  similar  sound,  but 
probably  a  ^ifferent  sense  from  n^p,  The  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  called  the  child  whom  she  rescued  Moshe — 
"heeaufle  I  have  drawn  him  out  of  the  water,  ^ne^" 
(Ex.  ii.  10);  but  the  name  Moses  is  probably  purely 
;^yrptian,  and  the  referenee  to  the  Hebrew  verb  a  mere 
play.     The  same  may  certainly  be  the  ease  with  the  word 

hemtnffg/ragef  LeinKlorfer's  Ikr  Jhwh-Fund  von  Babel  in  āer  Eiftel,  eto.  ete. 
On  the  Teirafframmaton,  see  Driver  in  Shufia  Biblica,  1885  ;  T.  Tylor  in  the 
Jetciah  Quarierly  Revieiv,  July  1901,  ete. — Ei). 

'  See  his  Stuāien  zur  SemUisefun  IleligioMgesehiehte, — £d. 
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Jahweh ;  its  eonneetion  with  the  verh  n^n  in  its  ordinary 
sense  may  be  merely  a  play.  Still,  even  if  this  were  so, 
we  have  in  this  play,  if  not  certainty  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  name,  an  indication  of  what  it  meant  At  the  time 
when  this  etymology  arose  and  was  eurrent,  the  meaning  of 
the  name  Jahweh  to  Israel  could  be  expre88ed  by  the  im- 
perfeet  of  the  verh  n'^nt  to  be — the  modem  n^nK,  or  at  least 
the  fuUer  formida  '^  '^e^»  'k  wa8  felt  to  give  the  siguiliea- 
tion  of  the  anoient  Jahweh.  We  eannot  be  eertain,  of 
eourse,  when  the  passage  in  Exodu8  wa8  written.  But 
even  if  in  its  written  form  it  is  the  product  of  a  mueh 
later  age,  it  most  probably  e^presses  an  old  historieal 
tradition.  Mueh  of  the  Pentateueh  may  be  in  its  present 
form  of  comparatively  late  date,  and  not  unnaturally  a 
wTiter  living  in  a  late  age  may  mix  up  some  of  his  own 
concei)tions  with  those  of  a  former  time,  and  eolour  his 
delineation8  of  the  past  with  idea8  that  helong  to  his  own 
time.  But  wholesale  fahrieations  of  a  past  hi8tory  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  more  modern  age  are  very  improh- 
able.  And  this  improbability  is  indefinitely  heightened  in 
the  domain  of  aneient  Shemitie  literature. 

To  Moses  the  name  Jahweh,  which  he  elevated  into 
sueh  prominonee,  must  have  had  a  meaning  of  its  own, 
and  he  is  just  as  likely  to  have  connected  that  aneient 
name  witli  the  verh  n^n  as  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  certainly 
does  80.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  01d  Testament  eon- 
neets  the  name  with  the  verh  n\n  in  its  modem  sense. 
The  imperfeet  Qal  of  the  verb  n^n,  as  used  in  the  times 
of  Moses  and  Hosea,  expresses  the  meaning  of  Jahweh. 
It  is  certainly  possihle  that  the  aneient  name  Jahweh  is 
derived  from  this  verb  in  its  more  aneient  and  primary 
sense.  This  sense  is  probably  to  fall ;  and  some,  as  we 
have  8aid,  have  supposed  the  name  mn^  to  be  a  Hiphil 
from  this,  and  to  mean  the  feller,  the  prostrator — a  name 
which  W()uld  be  allied  to  D^'y&$  and  ^C*  (if  the  last  were 
derived  froiii  mr,  whioh  is  uot  likely) ;  ju8t  iis  others  have 
8upposed  it  to  be  a  Hipliil,  iu  the  sense  of  to  eause  to  be, 
and  meaning  tlie  Creator.     But  sueh  iuquiries  lie  without 
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tlie  01d  Testament  horizon.  To  the  Israelites  of  fustory 
the  eovenant  uame  Jahweh  has  a  nieaning  whi(?li  niay  be 
expressed  by  the  first  singular  iniperfeot  Qal  of  iTn,  to  be. 
Now,  iwo  things  must  be  premise^  ahout  this  verb.  First, 
the  imperfeet  of  sueh  a  stative  verb  as  iTn  must  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  a  future.  I  do  not  think  there  is  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible  a  ease  of  the  imperfeet  of  this  verh  having 
the  sense  of  the  English  presenL  This  is  expre88ed  by  the 
perfeot.  The  word  means  to  fall,  fall  out,  heeome  ;  henee 
its  perfeet  is  equivalent  to  to  be.  The  imperfeet  must  be 
rendered,  /  tenll  be.  Second,  n^n  does  not  mean  to  he 
esseniiaUy,  but  to  he  phenomenalli/ ;  it  is  not  eivai,  hut 
fiveo'OaL  It  eannot  be  used  ordinarily  to  express  *  being ' 
in  the  sense  of  e^istenee.  Now  these  two  faets  regarding 
•Tn  exclude  a  large  numher  of  conjecture8  as  to  the  mean- 
ing  of  Jahweh.  In  the  first  plaee,  the  translation  /  am  is 
doubly  false :  the  tense  is  wrong,  heing  present ;  and  the 
idea  is  wrong,  heeause  am  ia  used  in  the  sense  of  essential 
exi8tence.  All  those  interpretations  which  proceed  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  word  is  a  name  of  God  as  the 
8elf-exi8tent,  the  ahsolute,  of  which  the  Septuagint's  o  &p 
i8  the  most  eonspieuous  illustration,  must  be  set  aside. 
Apart  from  the  faet  that  sueh  ahstraet  eoneeptions  are 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  simplicity  and  eonereteness 
of  Oriental  thought,  esi)ecially  in  the  most  early  times, 
the  nature  of  the  verh  and  the  tense  peremptorily  forbid 
them. 

Seeonā,  the  translation  /  vnil  he,  or  /  vrūl  he  whai 
I  wiU  he,  while  right  as  to  tense,  must  be  guarded  also 
against  having  a  metaph^sieal  sense  imported  into  the 
word8  will  he.  Some  have  8upposed  that  the  e^pression 
denoted  the  eternity  of  God,  or  the  self  -  eonsistenee  of 
God,  or  His  ahsolute  freeāom  and  His  inviolability  from 
all  8ide8  of  the  ereature  universe ;  but  these  eonstruetions 
also  put  a  sense  upon  n\T  which  it  eannot  bear.  The 
expre88ion  /  ivill  &«  is  a  historieal  formula ;  it  refers,  not 
to  what  God  wl11  be  in  Himself;  it  is  no  predication 
r^;arding  His  nature,  but  oue  regarding  what  He  will 
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approve  Hiniself  to  othera,  regareling  what  He  will  8how 
Uiuiself  to  be  to  those  in  eovenant  with  Him.  The  name  is 
not  a  name  like  Elohim,  which  eKpresses  God  on  the  side  of 
His  heing,  as  essential,  manifokl  power  ;  it  is  a  word  that 
expresses  rather  relation — Elohim  in  relation  to  Israel  is 
Jahweh.  In  this  respeet  the  word  has  almost  the  same 
signifieation  as  the  term  ^^^  holy ;  the  'V  'p  and  Jahweh 
are  ona  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Hosea  says  to  Israel : 
D37  'k  K7  /  will  not  he  to  you ;  but  I  "  will  save  them  by 
the  Lord  their  GUxi"  (nin^?) — 1.«.  as  Jahweh  their  6od 
(i.  7,  9). 

In  Exodu8  the  formula  appears  in  two  shapes — the 
simple  iTn«,  /  wUl  be,  and  the  larger  'k  irK  '«,  /  vnll  be 
thai  I  vrill  be,  But  it  is  evident  that  the  lesser  formula  is 
a  full  e^pression  of  the  name — ^**8ay  unto  the  children  of 
Israel  that  'k  hath  sent  me  unto  you."  The  name  is,  /  wiU 
be,  Thus  it  is  equivalent  almost  to  6  ip^ofievo^; — he  who  is 
to  eome ;  it  premises  God,  a  God  known ;  it  promises  His 
fuUer  manifestation,  His  ever  eloser  nearness,  His  elearer 
revelation  of  His  glory.  And  the  burden  of  all  the  01d 
Testament  prophets  is :  The  Lord  shall  eome : — **  Say 
unto  the  eities  of  Judah,  Behold  your  God !  Behold,  the 
Lord  God  will  eome  with  strong  hand ; "  "  the  glory  of  tte 
Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together " 
(Isa.  xl.  9,  5).  /  vnll  6«,  or,  /  vrUl  be  it\  but  what  He 
will  be  has  to  be  filled  up  by  a  eonseiousness  of  God 
already  e^isting,  and  always  reeeiving  from  every  new 
manifestation  of  Him  new  eontenta  But  it  is  elear  that 
if  Tn«  be  really  the  name,  then  the  8econd  part  of  the 
longer  formula  '«  n5r«,  wh(U  I  wiU  fe,  is  unimportant,  and 
eannot  susUiin  the  emphasis  of  the  proposition.  It  ean 
do  nothing  more  than  give  body  to  the  first  /  vrUl  be. 
It  may  mean  /  vnll  be,  I  who  wiU  be,  Or  if  it  mean  "  I 
will  be  what  I  will  be,"  it  resemhles  the  expre8sion  in 
Ex.  xxxiii.  9,  "  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have 
mercy,"  the  meaning  of  which  would  appear  hetter  if  it 
were  read,  "  On  whom  I  will  have  mercy,  I  will  have 
mercy  " ;  I  will  have  mercy  fully,  ab8olutely.     The  idea  of 
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seleetion  8carcely  lies  in  the  formula ;  it  is  ratlier  the 
strong  emphatio  affirmation,  /  ivUl  have  mercy. 

It  ma^  oeeur  to  one  that  sueh  a  sense  of  Jahweh  ean 
hardly  be  its  primary  one.  But  we  must  reeall  results 
already  reaeheei,  e,g,  that  the  uame  is  purely  Israelitish ; 
that  Israel  had  a  name  for  God  in  general,  namely,  Elohim, 
eommon  to  it  and  the  other  Shemitie  peoples ;  and  that 
what  it  now  needed  was  not  a  new  name  for  God  in  His 
nature  or  heing,  but  a  name  expressive  of  His  new  relation 
to  itself.  Israel  did  not  need  to  be  instructed  that  there 
wa8  a  God,  or  that  He  was  alI-powerfuI.  It  needed  to 
know  that  He  had  entered  into  positive  eovenant  relations 
with  itself ;  that  He  was  present  always  in  Israel ;  that  the 
whole  wealth  of  His  heing — of  what  He  was,  He  had  pro- 
mi8ed  to  reveal,  and  to  give  to  His  ehosen  people.  Elohim 
8ay8  to  Israel  }xh  n^HK ;  and  in  this  relation  He  is  mn\ 
He  who  iviU  he  is  already  known ;  what  He  will  be  is  not 
expre88ed ;  it  is  a  great  inexpre8sible  silenee — eontents  im- 
measurahle,  hlessing  unspeakahle — in  a  word,  o^n^K. 

It  is  certainly  possihle  that  another  eonstruetion  may 
be  put  upon  the  words,  which,  thougli  8omewhat  different, 
leaves  the  truth  expressed  very  mueh  the  same.  I  will  he 
may  expre8S  something  like  uniformity  in  God,  the  eonstant 
sameness  of  God  in  His  relation  to  Israel.  This  gives  a 
sense  not  unlike  the  translation  /  am,  uamely,  that  of  the 
unehangiug  nature  of  God.  But  in  the  one  ease,  in  the 
translation  /  am,  the  referenee  is  more  to  God's  essential 
heing,  in  the  other  more  to  His  unvarying  relation  to 
Israel.  This  latter  is  far  more  likely,  in  view  of  the 
aneient  manner  of  speaking,  especially  among  Eastern 
nations,  and  it  is  far  more  pertinent  in  the  eireumatanees. 
The  words  e^press  not  that  Israel  had  God  among  them, 
one  who  wa8  unehangeahle,  self-e^istent  in  His  nature, 
but  rather  what  kind  of  God  they  had — one  eonstant, 
faithful,  ever  the  same,  in  whom  they  could  trust,  to 
whom  they  could  flee,  who  wa8  their  dwelling-place  in  all 
generations.  And  henee  a  prophet  say8,  "  I  am  Jehovah ; 
1  ohange  not"  (MaL  iii  6).     At  all  eveuts  this  is  to  be 
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held  fast,  that  the  name  eKpresses  not  Goel's  essential  nature, 
but  His  relation  to  Isi'ael  as  the  God  of  the  eovenant. 

But  speeulations  on  the  meiining  of  this  name  are  less 
fruitful  than  ohservation  of  what  Seripture  8ayB  in  r^ard 
to  Him.  It  is  from  this  we  ean  gather  the  idea8  enter- 
tained  hy  the  peopla 

6.  Jehowik  ttie  God  of  IsraeL 

A  question  of  great  interest  now  arises,  What  is  in- 
volved  in  saying  that  Jehovah  was  the  God  of  Israel  ? 
How  mueh  meaning  in  relation,  sa^,  to  the  general  idea 
of  the  ahsolute  imity  of  God,  or  to  Monotheism,  ma^  we 
suppose  to  lie  in  the  phrase  ? 

We  have  said  that  Jahweh  and  Elohim  are  not  names 
parallel ;  Jahweh  is  Elohim  in  relation  to  Israel,  Jahweh 
is  Elohim  saying  nM«.  And  Elohim  8aying  n^HK  is  Elohim 
of  TsraeL  But  thus  Jahweh  heeame  the  name  of  the 
Elohim  of  Israel — or  rather  of  Elohim  in  Israel.  This  is 
certainly  the  way  of  thinking  among  the  great  prophets 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  oenturies  hefore  Ghrist.  Jahweh 
is  not  to  them  a  God  among  other  gods,  neither  is  Jahweh 
Gk)d  simply.  He  is  God  in  Israel — God  8aying  /  toill  be, 
God  in  the  aet  of  unveiling  His  faee  more  and  more,  in 
the  aet  of  eommuuieating  the  riehes  of  Himself  more 
and  more,  in  the  aot  of  pouring  out  all  His  oontents  into 
the  life  of  Israel;  or  God  as  the  eonstant  One,  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  with  certainty  what  is  included 
in  the  expression  "  Jahweh,  God  of  Israel,"  and  excluded 
by  it.  In  order  to  estimate  it  fairly,  we  have  to  take  into 
aeeount  not  merely  the  form  o  expression,  but  the  faets  of 
hi8tory  hearing  on  its  meaning,  and  the  conduct  of  those 
who  profeasetl  this  helief.  But  in  taking  into  aeeount 
hi8tory,  a  multitude  of  eonsi^erations  have  to  be  attended 
to.  Israel  wa8  a  numerous  people;  its  past  history  had 
made  it  not  a  homogeneous,  but  a  eomposite  nation. 
Narratives,  the  veracity  of  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
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(louht,  represent  the  people  in  the  wilderne88  as  a  mixed 
niultitude.  Egyptian  elements  uo  doubt  entered  to  some 
extent  into  the  nation.  Theu  it  mu8t  have  gatliered  foreigu 
though  kiudred  elements  from  the  Shemitio  trihes  whom  it 
encountered  in  the  wilderne8a  The  Kenites,  who  play  an 
important  part  in  Israel's  histor^,  attached  themselves  to  it 
there.  Moreover,  it  is  plain  that  Israel  on  entering  Oanaan 
neither  put  to  the  8word  nor  dispo8se88ed  in  any  great 
measure  the  native  raees,  but  merely  8ubjected  them  to 
trihute,  and  ultimately  abBorbed  them  into  itself.  It  is 
evident  that  into  the  Israelitish  nation  which  histor^  deals 
with,  elements  of  the  most  ^iverse  kind8  entered,  and  that 
elasses  exi8ted  difiFering  very  widely  from  one  another  in 
eulture  and  morals.  When  it  is  a8ked,  therefore,  what  is 
meant  by  8aying  "  Jahweh  wa8  God  of  Israel "  the  an8wer 
niay  be  that  it  meant  very  different  things  among  different 
elasses.  And  history  may  hring  too  often  to  light  this 
unfortunate  divergence.  But  manife8tly  we  ought  to  ask, 
What  did  it  mean  in  the  mind8  of  those  who  were  the 
religious  leader8  of  the  people,  sueh  as  Moses,  and  Samuel, 
and  David,  and  the  like  ? 

Now  it  is  plain,  first  of  all,  that  it  meant  that  Israel 
was  to  wor8hip  no  other  6od.  Tlie  first  commandment 
is,  **  I  am  Jahweh ;  thou  shalt  have  no  other  god8  in  My 
presenee."  IsraeFs  wor8hip  wa8  confined  to  one  God — 
to  God  imder  one  name,  Jahweh.  Not  oiily  the  first 
commandment,  but  every  element  in  the  eonstitution  bore 
this  meaning.  The  expre8sion  and  idea  of  a  eovenant  liad 
this  in  view — it  made  the  people  Jahweh's.  And  so  wa8 
it  with  all  the  sepamte  provisions  of  the  eovenant.  The 
Sahhath,  which  was  but  an  intensifieation  of  the  idea  that 
Israel's  whole  life  wa8  deilicated  ;  the  oflering  of  the  first- 
bom,  which  meant  the  nation  in  its  strength  (implying  all 
its  inerease) ;  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest,  and  mueh  else, 
particularly  the  appearing  of  all  the  males  hefore  Jaliweh 
three  times  a  year, — all  these  things  were  but  expre8sions 
of  the  fundamental  idea  that  Israel  wa8  Jahweh'8 — His 
n^jD  or  peeuliar  possession,  His  alone. 
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But  it  heeomes  a  que8tion,  Uiel  this  partieularism 
amount  to  Monotheism  ?  Was  Jahweh,  whom  alone  Israel 
wor8hipped,  6od  alone  ?  Sueh  a  ^uestion  ean  be  an8wered 
only  by  an  induction  of  the  attrihutes  of  Jahweh  and  of 
the  faets  of  histor^.  And  this  is  not  eas^  to  make. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  known  that  eaeh  separate  people 
of  antiquity  had  its  national  god,  and  that  one  god 
wor8hipped  did  not  nece8sarily  imply  one  god  believed  ul 
The  separate  peoples,  while  eaeh  ^oi-shipping  its  own 
god,  did  not  deny  the  exi8tence  of  the  gods  of  their 
neighhours.  And  in  all  likelihood  among  Israel  very 
many  8tood  on  no  higher  platform  than  this  —  Jahweh 
wa8  6od  of  Israel;  but  Ghemosh  wa8  god  of  Ammon. 
It  is  8carcely  possihle  to  explain  Israel's  hi8tory  and  the 
persistent  falls  into  idoIatry  of  a  large  part  of  the  nation, 
unless  we  start  with  some  sueh  supposition  as  this — that 
to  a  great  numher  in  the  nation  Jahweh  wa8  merely  the 
national  6od.  If  any  higher  idea  was  laid  hefore  them, 
they  had  not  been  ahle  with  any  depth  or  endurance  to 
take  it  in.  But  the  ^uestion  is,  Wa8  it  laid  hefore  them 
by  Moses  and  the  founder8  of  the  Theocracy  ?  The  first 
commandment  eontents  itself  with  prohihiting  Israel  from 
serving  a  plurality  of  gods ;  it  doe8  not  in  word8  rise  to 
the  affirmation  of  Monotheism.  But  in  like  manner  the 
seventh  prohihits  merely  Israel  from  eommitting  adultery, 
and  the  8ixth  from  murder;  they  eontain  no  hint  that 
these  injunctions  have  a  universal  hearing,  and  are  funda- 
mental  laws  of  human  well-being.  The  laws  are  all  east 
into  the  form  of  partieular  prohihitions.  But  who  ean 
doubt  that  the  eomprehensive  mind  which  ministered  to 
Israel  those  profound  ahstraetions  eoneeming  purity  and 
regard  for  life  and  truth  and  respeet  for  property,  per- 
ceived  that  they  expre8sed  the  fundamental  prineiples  of 
human  8ociety  ?  And  is  it  supposahle  that  with  sueh 
insight  into  morality  he  8tood  on  so  low  a  platform  in 
religion  as  to  rise  no  higher  than  national  partieularism  ? 

Of  eourse,  we  must  take  sueh  evidence  as  we  have, 
and  must  not  .judge  antiquity  and  the  East  by  our  moderu 
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ideas  in  the  VSTest.  A  Sheinitie  mind  would  rise  to  the 
idea  of  unUy  probably  very  gradually,  and  through  attaeh- 
ing  attrihutes  to  his  national  god  which  excluded  all  rivals. 
If  we  look  down  the  Decalogue  a  little  further,  we  eome 
in  the  fourth  commandment  to  a  remarkahle  statement  re- 
gardlng  Jahweh : — "  In  8ix  day8  Jdliweh  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth."  Jahweh,  6od  of  Israel,  is  Oreator  of  the 
universa  He  who  wrote  this  sentenee  wa8  certainly  a 
virtual  monotheist.  Perhaps  the  thought  did  not  rise  in 
his  mind  a8  it  doe8  in  oiirs,  that  the  exi8tence  of  8uch  a 
Being  excluded  all  other  heings  who  might  be  called 
Elohim.  But  one  with  8uch  a  praetieal  faith  8tood  to 
Jahweh  mueh  as  helievers  in  the  unity  of  God  8tand  to 
Him  now.  And  it  eannot  be  doubted  that  all  the  leading 
mind8  in  Israel,  and  many  of  the  people,  had  from  the 
heginning  reached  this  high  platform. 

Perhaps  we  may  ohserve  even  in  the  patriarehal  age 
a  tendency  in  an  upward  direction  and  an  advance  upon 
the  stage  indicated  by  the  names  which  were  eommon  to 
Israel  and  the  kindred  raees  at  the  heginning.  While  the 
family  of  Ahraham  maintained  the  eommon  name  Elohim 
for  God,  as  expressing  the  general  idea,  and  El^  U8ed  also 
as  a  personal  name,  we  notiee  what  might  be  called  a 
potentiation  of  the  latter  name,  a  tendency  to  unite  it  with 
epithets  which  hoth  elevate  the  eoneeption  expre88ed  by  it, 
and  di8tinguish  the  Eeing  whom  the  patriarehs  called  El 
from  others  who  might  be  so  named.  Sueh  names  are, 
El  Elyon,  "  God  most  High  " ;  El  ffai,  "  the  Uving  God  " ; 
El  Shaddaiy  "God  Almighty,"  or  "God  of  overpowering 
might."  Even  in  sueh  names  as  Adon,  Baal,  El,  there  is 
already  a  step  made  towards  Monotheism,  the  Being  named 
Ood  has  been  ab8tracted  from  nature.  He  is  no  more  the 
mere  phenomenon,  nor  even  the  power  in  the  phenomenon. 
He  is  the  power  ahove  the  phenomenon.  And  the  parti» 
tularism,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Shemitie  peoples,  or  their 
monolatry,  which  is  so  peeuliar  to  them  as  di8tinguished 
from  the  Westem  nations,  that  is,  the  faet  that  they  had 
eaeh  a  national  or  trihal  god,  whom  they  wor8hipped  alona 
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as  their  god,  without,  it  may  be,  ealling  in  qiiestion  the 
exi8tence  of  other  trilml  g(Kls  whom  their  neighlx)m'8 
worshipped,  or  inquiring  whetfier  other  gods  than  their 
own  existed  or  not, — this  peeuliarit^,  if  it  eannot  be  called 
Monotheism,  forms  at  last  a  high  vantage  ground  froni 
which  a  mareh  towards  Monotheism  ma^  eommenee.  And 
it  is  prohahle  that  we  see  in  the  patriarehal  nanies  just 
referred  to,  partieularl^  in  El  Shaddai,  the  adyance  in  the 
famil^  of  Ahraham  toward8  hoth  the  unit^  and  the  spiritu- 
alit7  of  6od.  He  who  called  Qod  El  Skuāāai^  and 
worshipped  Him  as  the  *Almighty/  might  not  have  the 
ahstraet  or  general  eoneeption  in  his  mind  that  He  wa8 
the  onIy  powerful  Being  existing.  But,  at  least  to  him 
He  wa8  the  supreme  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  He 
had  given  him  His  fellowship,  and  was  condescending  to 
guide  his  life.  And  when  one  named  the  Being  whom  he 
served  the  etemal  God,  or  the  living  God,  though  he  might 
not  have  present  hefore  his  mind  the  geneiul  eoneeption  of 
what  we  eall  the  spiritualiti/  of  God,  yet  practically  the 
effeet  must  have  heen  mueh  the  sama  For  He  who  existed 
from  eternity  and  had  life  in  Himself  couId  not  be  part 
of  that  material  world  everywhere  8ubject  to  ehange,  nor 
could  He  exi8t  in  flesh  which  decayed. 

The  manner  of  thinking  among  these  aneient  saints  of 
Qod  wa8  very  different  from  oura  We  are  the  heirs  of 
all  the  ages.  There  lie  behind  us  eenturies  of  speeulation 
regarding  6od;  and  we  have  reached  an  ahstraet  and 
general  eoneeption  of  6od  to  which,  if  there  be  any  aetual 
6od,  He  must  corre8pond.  But  these  men  were  pursuing 
the  opposite  eourse.  They  8tarted  from  the  assuranee  of 
Ihe  exi8tence  of  a  Being  whom  they  named  6od,  whom 
they  con8idered  a  person  in  elose  relation  with  their  life ; 
and  their  general  thoughts  of  Him  were  few,  and  only  rose 
to  their  mind  gradually,  one  after  another,  as  their  life  and 
hi8tory  sugge8ted  them.  And  the  history  of  the  people  of 
6od  enahles  us  to  ohserve  how  these  great  thoughts  of 
what  6od  wa8  rose  like  stars,  one  in  sueeession  to  another, 
upon  their  horizon ;  thoughts  which  we,  who  have  inherited 
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the  mental  riehes  of  these  great  men,  now  are  able  to  unite 
together  into  one  great  eonstellation  and  eall  it  God. 

The  religion  of  Israel  wa8  praetieal,  not  speeulative; 
and  while  a  praetieal  Monotheism  prevailed,  and  gave  rise 
to  all  that  profoimd  religious  life  which  we  see  in  sueh 
men  as  Moses  and  Samuel  and  David  and  the  prophets,  it 
perhaps  needed  that  intemal  eonfliet  which  arose  through 
the  8lowne8S  of  the  popular  niind,  and  the  degradution 
of  the  popular  morals  arising  from  ahsorhing  the  native 
Ganaanite,  to  hring  into  speeulative  eleamess  the  doctrine8 
of  Monotheism  and  Spirituality.  The  whole  histor^  of 
Israel  is  filled  with  this  intemal  eonfliet  between  the 
striet  wor8hipper8  of  Jahweh  and  those  who  8howed  a 
leaning  to  other  gods.  And  while  all  the  leading  mind8 
held,  and  when  they  were  writer8  expressed,  eoneeptions  of 
Jahweh  which  to  our  mind8  would  have  excluded  the 
exi8tence  of  all  else  named  6od,  it  is  not  perhaps  till 
the  age  of  Jeremiah  that  the  speeulative  tmth  is  clearly 
announced  that  there  is  no  6od  but  Jahweh.  I  exclude 
from  con8ideration  here  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  the  age 
of  which  is  conte8ted. 

In  estimating  evidence  on  this  ^uestion,  however,  we 
must  alway8  take  the  state  of  thought  in  those  ages  into 
aeeount,  and  the  condition  of  religion  among  the  neighhour- 
ing  peoples.  Mueh  is  8cud  in  Seripture  which  refleets  not 
the  point  of  view  of  Israel,  but  that  of  the  heathen  peoples 
about,  and  the  faets  of  religious  praetiee  in  the  world  at 
the  time.  For  example,  in  the  hymn  sung  at  the  Bed  Sea 
it  is  8aid :  "  Who  is  like  unto  Thee,  0  Jahweh,  among 
the  gods?  who  is  Uke  Thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful 
in  praises,  doing  wonder8?"  (Ex.  xv.  11).  There  it  is 
certainly  8aid,  as  el8ewhere,  of  Israel's  6od,  that  He  is 
ineomparahle.  But  it  seems  admitted  that  though  supreme, 
He  is  ju8t  one  6od  among  others.  Yet  this  last  inferenee  | 
might  be  very  mistaken.  The  language  reposes  upon  the 
faet  that  the  heathen  nations  liad  go^s  wlu>ni  they  wor- 
shipped,  and  is  ba8ed  merely  \x\m\  the  geneial  religious 
condition8  of    the    time.      In  a  late  Paalm   (Ps.   xcvii.), 
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certainly  written  after  the  e^pression  of  a  theoretieal 
Mouotheism  by  sueh  prophets  as  Jeremiah  and  the  Secon(l 
Isaiah,  we  read  :  "  Great  is  Jahweh ; — He  is  to  be  feared 
ahove  all  go^s."  And  had  we  no  more  we  might  suppose 
the  author  to  admit  the  exi8tence  of  other  object8  of 
wor8hip  along  with  Jahweh,  altfiough  he  might  put  them  on 
a  meaner  level.  But  he  im.mediately  add8 :  "  For  all  the 
god8  of  the  nation8  are  vanities," — ^v7^,,  non-exi8tence8  ; 
"  but  Jahweh  made  the  heavens."  And  David,  who  wa8 
certainly  a  monotheist,  U8e8  similar  phra8eology  when  he 
identifies  heing  bani8hed  from  the  land  of  Israel  with 
serving  other  god8  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  19).  Sueh  language 
arises  from  the  religious  conditions  of  the  age,  and  we 
eannot  draw  any  eonelusions  from  it  as  to  the  aetual 
yiew8  of  the  persons  in  Israel  using  it  We  ourselves 
still  speak  of  the  god8  of  the  heathen,  and  our  elassieal 
education  makes  us  many  times  refer  to  them  as  aetual 
entities.  6ut  this  arises  from  identifying  ourselves  in 
thought  with  the  aneients ;  we  do  not,  when  the  matter 
is  8eriou8ly  hefore  our  minds,  give  any  weight  to  the 
language  we  ourselves  employ.  A  great  deal  too  mueh 
weight  has  heen  attached  by  writers  like  Kuenen  and 
others,  whose  object  is  to  demonstrate  a  progressive  ad- 
vanee  from  a  mere  national  partieularism  to  a  true 
Monotheism,  to  sueh  expres8ions  as  those  which  we  have 
been  considering.  Sueh  formulas  may  mean  mueh  or 
little,  according  to  the  position  of  the  persons  in  whose 
mouths  they  oeeur ;  and  certainly  mueh  more  di8crimination 
need8  to  be  praetise^  in  estimating  their  value  than  is  done 
by  Kuenen. 

This  elass  of  writers  admit  that  from  the  age  of 
Jeremiah  a  theoretieal  Monotheism  prevailed  in  IsraeL 
And  this  may  be  held  as  conceded  on  all  hand8.  Two 
^uestions,  however,  arise  in  regard  to  this  theoretieal  Mono- 
theism.  First,  wa8  it  a  view  held  by  the  older  prophets, 
by  the  prophets  from  the  heginning,  or  may  we  ohserve 
the  rise  of  the  view  among  the  prophets  whose  writing8  we 
possess  ?    And  seeonā,  supiK)8e  we  find  that  it  was  virtually 
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the  view  of  the  prophets  from  the  heginning,  though  they 
iDay  not  have  oeeasion  to  expre88  the  view  in  a  yerj 
general  way,  heing  only  intere8ted  on  insisting  on  a 
praetieal  Monotheism  in  Israel,  wa8  it  the  view  eurrent 
in  Israel  from  the  foundation  of  the  commonwoalth,  i,e. 
from  the  £xodu8  ? 

In  the  age  of  Jeremiah  sueh  things  are  8aid  of  the 
heathen  god8  as  leave  U8  in  no  doubt  that  the  prophets 
had  reached  the  idea  of  a  theoretieal  Monotheism ;  for, 
«.«7.,  these  god8  are  named  *  nothing,'  T^?,  I8a.  xlL  24 ; 
'ehaos,'  viin,  Isa.  xli.  29;  *fal8ehood,'  "»5?*,  Jer.  x.  14; 
*vanity,'  WB^,  Jer.  xviiL  15;  *wind'  or  'vapour,'  /Sn, 
Jer.  ii.  5;  '  nonentities,'  Dvv«,  Ezek.  xxx.  13;  *no  gods,' 
'i^  >6,  Jer.  iL  11 ;  '  ahomination,'  «i^lrt^,  Jer.  xvL  18;  *to 
be  loathed,'  PP?'*,  Jer.  iv.  1 ;  *  shame,'  riK'a,  Jer.  iiL  24. 

But  long  hefore  Jeremiah,  terms  of  a  similar  kind  are 
employed.  In  Hos.  xiiL  4  we  read :  "  Thou  knowe8t  no 
Grod  hut  Me ;  there  is  no  saviour  beside  Me."  And  again 
he  8ay8  of  the  idols,  "  They  are  no  god,"  ^H  t6  (viii.  6) ; 
and  he  even  oalls  them  Uh  absolutely  or  ^^,  ie,  not, 
Jehovah  is  the  universal  Govemor.  He  hrought  the 
Syrian8  from  Kir  as  well  as  Israel  from  Egypt  (Amos 
ix.  7).  In  Mie.  iv.  13  He  is  called  "the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth."  In  Amos  His  rule  and  judgment  apply  to 
all  nations,  whom  He  ehastises  for  their  infringements  of 
the  eommon  law8  of  humanity.  In  Isaiah  Jehovah  moves 
on  a  8wift  cloud  and  flies  to  Egypt,  and  all  the  idols  of 
Egypt  are  moved  at  His  presenee ;  and  speedily  Egypt  shall 
be  part  of  His  Kingdom,  and  Israel  shall  be  a  third  with 
E^pt  and  with  Assyria,  even  a  hlessing  in  the  midst  of 
the  earth,  whom  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  hless,  saying: 
"  Ble88ed  be  Egypt  My  people,  and  Assyria  the  work  of  My 
hand8,  and  Israel  Mine  inheritanee"  (xix.  25).  The  0Dly 
difference  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  in  regard  to 
this  8ubject  seems  to  be  that  while  the  same  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  God  is  profe8sed  and  taught  by  all,  in  the  earlier 
pmphets  it  is  presuppo8ed  and  expressed  more  in  eonerete 
form ;  while  in  the  later,  on  aeeount  of  eontiiets  that  had 
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arisen  witbin  the  nation,  and  from  the  politieal  relations 
into  which  the  people  had  entered  with  idolatrou8  nations 
abroad,  the  8ubject  had  heeome  more  one  of  ahstraet 
thought,  and  the  prophets  had  oeeasion  to  formulate  the 
faith  of  the  nation  more  sharpl^  in  opposition  to  tendencie8 
of  thought  that  eame  in  upon  Israel  from  without,  and 
eurrents  originated  by  these  tendencies  from  within. 

But  even  during  all  the  prophetie  period,  no  less  after 
than  hefore  Jeremiah,  that  mode  of  speaking  still  pre- 
yailed  which  referred  to  the  idols  of  the  nations  as  having  a 
real  existence  and  as  heing  real  gods.  This  wa7  of  speak- 
ing  was  one  natural  to  the  aneient  world.  It  less  readily 
occurred  to  an  aneient  thinker,  who  obseryed  nations 
around  him  deyoutl7  attached  to  their  gods,  to  imagine 
that  these  had  no  e^isteneo,  or  to  present  to  his  own  mind 
the  idea  that  sueh  deities  were  mere  impersonations  of  the 
religious  notions  of  the  human  mind.  But  when  the 
prophets  have  the  question  hefore  their  own  mind  they  are 
at  one  in  denying  any  reality  to  the  gods  of  the  nations — 
there  is  one  6od,  Jehoyah,  God  of  Israel.  We  ohserve, 
indeed,  the  same  twofold  method  of  speaking  in  the  New 
Testament.  At  one  time  St.  Paul  says :  "  An  idol  is 
nothing  in  the  world"  (1  Cor.  viii  4),  and  henee  meat 
sacrificed  to  idols  is  neither  hetter  nor  worse  than  other 
meat,  if  a  man  have  understanding  and  faith  to  pereeive 
that  this  is  the  ease.  But  as  this  is  not  the  ease  with  all 
men,  the  idol  heeomes  to  the  apostle  that  which  those  who 
believed  in  it  held  it  to  be,  something  that  had  a  real 
existence;  "But  I  say,  the  things  which  the  Gentiles 
saerifiee,  they  saerifiee  to  devil8,  and  not  to  God:  and 
I  would  not  that  ye  should  have  fellowship  witli  deyils. 
.  .  .  Ye  eannot  be  partakers  of  the  Lord*8  tahle,  and  of 
the  tahle  of  devils"  (1  Cor.  x.  20,  21). 

What  is  said  of  the  prophets  hefore  Jeremiah  is  true 
of  the  writer8  who  preceded  these  prophets.  They  profess 
not  only  faith  in  Jehovah  as  alone  God  of  Israel,  but  faith 
in  Him  as  the  only  God.  Tlius  in  the  xviiith  Psalm,  the 
undoubted  eompositiou  of  David,  we  find  it  said :  **  Who  is 
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God  save  Jehovah  ?  and  who  is  a  roek  save  our  God  ? " 
(ver.  31).  Cf.  also  Ps.  viL  8  and  Ex.  xix.  5.  In  the 
former  passage,  part  of  an  aneient  Fsalm,  Jehovah  judges 
the  nations;  in  the  latter — a  passage  helonging  to  the 
oldest  literature — Jehovah  has  all  the  earth  as  His  own. 

God  in  giving  Uis  revelation  to  Israel  was,  first  of  all, 
intent  that  this  people  shouId  wor8hip  Him  alone,  that 
they  shouId  be  practically  monotheists.  It  was  religion 
that  was  first  necessary,  a  praetieal  faith,  in  order  to  a 
pure  life.  Heuee  expression  of  the  doctrines  of  this  faith 
in  a  theoretieal  form  wa8  little  attended  to.  With  the 
praetiee,  the  life,  there  gradually  rose  to  tho  surfaee  of  the 
mind  the  theoretieal  form  of  the  truth.  This  explain8  the 
form  in  which  the  commandment8  are  given  ;  how  for 
long  the  doctrines  regarding  God  are  expressed  in  the 
praetieal  eonerete  form ;  and  how  onIy  late  in  the  histor^ 
of  Israel  and  as  oeeasion  occurred  did  these  doctrine8 
acquire  a  theoretieal  expression.  But  the  doctrines  were 
the  same  from  the  heginning. 

6.   The  historieal  oeeasion  of  the  applieation  o/  the 

Naine  Jchovah, 

If  we  could  realise  to  ourselves  the  eireumstanees  iu 
which  the  name  Jehovah  eame  into  prominenee  in  eonnee- 
tion  with  Israel,  it  wouId  undoubtedIy  help  us.  We  have 
two  narratives  of  these  eireumstanees,  ono  in  Ex.  vi.  and 
another  in  Ex.  iii.  Modem  seholars  reeognise  different 
writers  in  these  two  passages,  and  it  is  not  quite  easy  to 
reeoneile  the  two  statements  mado  by  them  with  one 
another.  The  aeeount  in  Ex.  vi.  is  hrief,  that  in  Ex.  iii. 
eireumstantial ;  and  it  is  in  the  latter  that  we  have  what 
appears  to  be  an  expIauation  of  the  name.  The  former  (Ex. 
vi  2-4)  is  as  foIIows :  "  And  God  '«  spake  unto  Moses,  and 
8aid  unto  him,  I  am  Jahweh\  and  I  appeared  unto  Ahrahani, 
unto  Isaae,  and  unto  Jacob  as  EI  Shaddai  (^  /K3),  but  (as 
to)  My  name  Jahweh  I  was  not  known  to  them  "  (or,  "  I  did 
not  let  Myself  be  known  by  them  ").     Tlie  writcr  who  uses 
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these  word8  is  8uppo8ed  to  be  the  same  who  in  Gen.  L  8ay8, 
**  In  the  heginning  Gro<i  created,  0^'?^  ^"I?,  the  heaven8  and 
the  earth  " ;  and  who  in  Gen.  xvii.  1  represent^  God  in  His 
appearanee  to  Ahraham  a8  8aying,  "  I  am  El  Shaddai " ; 
and  now  he  introduce8  God  saving,  "  I  am  JahtJoeIk"  Tn 
other  word8,  he  is  8uppo8ed  to  have  a  general  view  of  the 
progre88  of  revelation  and  of  the  Divine  names:  fir8t,  in 
the  time8  hefore  Ahraham  the  name  of  God  wa8  Elohim, 
or  El ;  8econd,  in  the  Patriarehal  age  it  wa8  El  Shaddai, 
f rom  Ahraham  onwards ;  and  in  the  Mo8aic  age  and  henee- 
forward  it  wa8  Jahiceh.  And  in  conformity  with  this  view 
it  i8  8upposed  that  the  writer  avoided  the  name  Jah'weh 
in  his  historieal  sketeh  of  aneient  times,  till  he  reached  in 
his  narrative  this  revelation  to  Moses,  when  (xod  called 
Himself  Jah%veh, 

If  this  be  an  aeeurate  aeeount  of  the  faets,  we  may  be 
obIiged  to  assume  a  eertain  difference  of  tradition,  for  in 
other  parts  of  Genesis  the  name  Jahweh  is  assumed  to  exist 
in  pre-Mosaie  times.  Thus  it  is  not  onIy  freely  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Patriarehs,  which  might  be  due  merely  to 
usage ;  but  it  is  expre88ly  8aid  of  men  in  the  times  of  Enos, 
the  son  of  Seth :  "  Then  hegan  men  to  eall  upon  the  name 
of  Jahv>eh^  (Gen.  iv.  26).  I^ooking  at  these  faets,  it  is 
certainly  more  prohahle  that  the  author  of  Ex.  vL  doe8  not 
mean  to  deny  that  the  name  Jahweh  wa8  oIder  than  Moses, 
or  unknown  hefore  his  day.  He  denie8  rather  that  it  had 
Divine  sanetion  hefore  his  day,  and  reganis  it  as  appropriated 
by  God  now  and  authorised  as  part  of  His  manifestation  of 
Himself, — as  that  which  He  revealed  of  Himself  at  this 
new  tuming-point  in  the  history  of  redemption.  This  is 
probabIy  the  meaning,  heeause  the  words  are  not  "  My  name 
Jahweh  wa8  not  known  to  them  "  Q^^\  hut  "  in  or,  as  (o, 
My  naine  Jahweh,  I  wa8  not  known  by  them,"  or,  "  I  did 
not  heeome  known  0'?3ni3)  to  them."  This  interpretation 
admit8  the  view,  which  is  certainly  Iikely,  that  the  name 
was  oId  ;  it  iiitroduco8  no  dificrepancy  into  the  various 
narratives  in  Genesis ;  and  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  other 
passage  in  Exodus.     On  all  hand8  it  is  admitted  that  in 
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revelation  to  Moses,  God  appropriated  the  name  Jah\vch  to 
Himself,  aud  8tamped  it  as  the  name  expres8ive  of  Hi8 
relation  to  Israel  now  about  to  be  entered  into  aud  mani- 
fested  in  deed8  of  redemption,  and  in  memory  of  these 
deed8  to  be  heneeforth  His  peeuliar  name  as  God  in  Israel. 
It  is  in  the  other  passage,  however,  Ex.  iii.,  that  more 
dctail8  are  8upplied,  and  where  there  is  given  what  some 
have  8uppo8ed  to  be  an  etymology  of  the  name.  There 
it  is  narrated  how,  as  Moses  kept  the  floeks  of  Jethro 
on  Horeh,  the  angel  of  Jahweh  appeared  to  him  in  a  hush 
that  bumed,  but  did  not  eonsume.  The  angel  of  Jahweh 
here,  according  to  the  usage,  is  not  any  created  angel; 
it  is  Jehovah  Himself  in  manifestation,  for  He  immediately 
say8 :  "  I  am  the  God  of  Ahraham."  Moses  tumed  asi^e 
to  see  the  great  sight,  and  the  Lord  addre88cd  him  from 
the  hush,  and  said :  "  I  am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God 
of  Ahraham,  the  God  of  Isaae,  and  the  God  of  Jacob," 
This  is  the  fii'st  point,  God  who  now  appeared  to  him 
wa8  the  same  God  who  had  appeared  to  the  fathers,  and 
led  them.  The  Being  is  the  same,  but  as  yet  there  is  no 
referenee  to  His  peeuliar  name.  But  the  eause  of  His  mani- 
festation  of  Himself  now  lies  in  His  relation  to  the  seed 
of  Ahraham,  His  friend :  "  I  have  seen  the  afflietion  of  My 
people,  .  .  .  and  am  eome  down  to  deliver  them  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  Eg^ptians";  in  which  great  operation  Moses 
must  serve  him :  "  Come  now,  therefore,  and  I  will  8end 
thee  unto  Pharaoh."  Moses  shrank  from  the  great  task, 
and  pleaded  his  unfitness :  "  Who  am  I,  that  I  8hould  go 
unto  Pharaoh  ? "  The  reply  of  the  Lord  to  him  is  signifieant, 
and  the  phraseology  of  it  of  great  importanee :  "  Surely  I 
will  be  with  thee "  ^V  ^:n^  '?— 'T.'7«,  /  ivill  he.  And  in 
token  of  this  great  promise  of  His  presenee  with  him  the 
Lord  proposes  to  Moses  a  sigii.  Now,  as  I  have  8aid,  it 
is  of  con8equence  to  notiee  the  phraseolog^  used,  hmn,  T 
wUl  be,  heeause  it  reeurs  immediately.  Moses  is  still 
reluetant  to  undertake  what  8eeuied  to  him  so  hazardous 
an  enterprise ;  he  pietures  to  himself  not  only  the  danger8 
he  might  eneounter  from  the  EgyptianS;  but  the  incred\]Ai\»^ 
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with  which  he  is  likely  to  be  met  on  the  part  of  the 
Hebrew8 — "Behold,  when  I  eome  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  shall  say  unto  them,  The  God  of  your  fathers 
hath  sent  me  unto  you ;  and  they  shall  say  unto  me,  What 
is  his  name  ?  what  shall  I  say  imto  them  ? "  And  God  said 
unto  him  n^nK  'K  n\iK ;  **  and  he  8aid  thus  shalt  thou  say 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  n^iN  hath  sent  me  unto  you." 
And  God  added  finally:  "Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  Jahwch,  the  God  of  your  fathers,  the  God 
of  Ahraham,  the  God  of  Isaae,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  hath 
sent  me  unto  you :  this  (ie.  Jahweh)  is  My  name  for  ever, 
and  this  is  My  memorial  unto  all  generations."  Then 
follow8  an  amplified  form  of  the  promise  to  deliver  the 
people,  and  work  gieat  signs  and  wonder8  in  Egypt,  and 
do  great  judgment8  upon  that  people. 

Now,  here  the  name  appears  in  three  forms :  'k  n\nK 
nM«,  the  simple  n^nN,  and  Jalmvch.  Jahweh  is  merely  the 
tliird  person,  of  which  Ehyeh  is  the  first;  He  who  8ay8 
Ehyeh  when  speaking  of  Himself  is  Jahweh  when  spoken 
about.  But  does  it  not  seem  manifest,  as  has  already 
been  indicated,  that  the  name  Ehyeh  or  Ehyeh  asher  Ehyeh 
eannot  be  translate^  differently  from  that  former  expre88ion: 
"  Certainly  I  will  be  wit]i  thee,"  ^©V  n\iN ;  that  it  is  nothing 
else  but  that  promise  raise^  into  a  title,  and  that  we  must 
render  /  will  he,  and  /  wUl  he  that  I  wiU  be,  and,  in  the 
third  person,  ffe  vnll  be?  It  is  evident  that  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  larger  phrase,  "  I  will  be  that  I  will  be," 
'hk  'k  'n«,  may  be  expre8sed  by  the  shorter  phrase  /  nnll  bc 
'nK,  or,  in  the  third  person,  'n\  The  addition,  "  that  which 
I  will  be,"  or  as  it  might  be  rendered :  "  I  who  will  be," 
only  add8  emphasis  to  the  preceding  /  vrill  be,  The 
expre8sion  resemhles  the  other  declaration :  "  I  will  have 
mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy,"  the  meaning  of  which 
would  be  elearer  if  put  in  this  order:  "Ou  whom  I  will 
have  mercy  I  will  have  mercy."  That  is  to  8ay,  when  He 
liaH  mercy,  then,  indeed,  He  has  mercy  ;  and  so,  "  that  which 
I  will  be,  I  will  indeed  bc."  But  the  point  of  the  phrase 
liea  in  the  eireunistauees  of  mi8ery  and  bondage  on  the  part 
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of  the  people  in  which  it  wa8  spoken,  in  the  very  vagueness 
of  tho  promise  of  interferenee  and  presenee,  and  in  the 
eontinuousness  of  that  presenee  which  is  suggested.  The 
name  is  a  eireumferenee  the  eontents  of  which  eannot 
be  expre88ed.  He  who  relies  on  the  same  has  the 
assuranee  of  One,  the  God  of  his  fathers,  who  will  be 
with  him.  What  He  shall  be  to  him  when  with  him  the 
memory  of  what  He  has  been  to  those  that  have  gone 
hefore  him  may  suggest;  or  his  own  need8  and  eireum- 
stanees  in  every  stage  and  peril  of  his  life  will  tell  him. 
Or  his  eoneeption  of  God  as  reposing  on  the  past  and  on 
his  own  experience,  and  looking  into  the  f uture,  may  project 
that  hefore  his  mind. 

The  name  Jehovah  doe8  not  reveal  a  God  who  wa8  not 
kiiown.  Jehovah  is  ^??  saying :  "  I  will  be  " — I  will  approve 
My8elf. 

The  name  is  not  one  expres8ing  speeial  attrihutes  of 
Jehovah ;  it  is  rather  a  name  expressive  of  that  which  all 
His  attrihutes  make  Him — the  same  at  all  times,  the  true 
in  eovenant,  His  heing  ever  like  Himself,  the  unehanging. 

The  name  supplies  two  things  ab8olutely  neeessar^  in 
this  age.  (1)  A  personal  name  for  God.  Without  this  it 
inay  be  8aid  that  the  people  could  not  have  heen  educated 
into  Monotheism.  It  hrought  8trongly  into  relief  His 
per8onality — His  partieular  per8onality;  and  (2)  a  strong 
oxpre88ion  of  His  union  with  this  people.  The  name  did 
not  expre8S  any  attrihute  of  God,  or  de8cribe  God  as  to  His 
essenee;  but  it  de8cribed  Him  in  this  relation  to  Israel — 
« I  will  be  with  thee." 

The  same  general  prineiples  apply  to  the  ^iseussion 
of  another  question,  namely,  the  spirituality  of  Jahweh. 
There  also  the  commandment  merely  prohihits  the  repre- 
sentation  of  IsraeFs  God  under  any  material  form.  It 
doe8  not  state  directly  that  He  has  no  sueh  form.  This 
could  not  have  been  expected  from  a  praetieal  religion,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  initiate  men  into  the  truth  iu 
praetieal  li^",  that  gradually  they  might  ascend  to  its 
piineiples   in   speeulation.     Except    the   evideuce    of  the 
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sec<jiid  eommanrhuent,  there  is  naturally  not  mueh  to  relv 
upon  as  evidence  in  favour  of  the  8pirituality  of  Jahweh. 
Some  evidence  of  an  mdirect  kind  may  be  found  in  sueh 
statements  as  those  in  the  fourth  commandment.  The 
Oreator  of  heaveu  and  earth  ean  hardly  be  one  eapahle  of 
heing  preaented  uuder  the  speeies  or  naion  of  anythiug 
which  He  has  created.  But  this,  though  an  inferenee  that 
ii>e  should  make,  may  not  have  occurred  to  peoples  who8e 
mode  of  thought  was  less  exact.  More  trustworthy 
evideuce,  though  only  of  a  confirmatory  kind,  may  bo 
found  in  the  history  of  the  Ark  and  the  Tahemaele.  It 
is  eertain  that  no  form  wa8  permitted  in  the  Tabemacle. 
Jahweh  was  worshipped  as  a  formless  heing.  The  injunc- 
tions  of  the  law  were  there  carried  out  in  praetiee.  In 
Judah  almost  always,  we  might  say,  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
without  any  image  prevailed,  and  in  Jeru8alem  this  woi-8hip 
was  never  interrupted. 

But  we  may  readily  eoneeive  how  a  coar8e-minded 
people  had  difficulty  in  accommodating  themselves  to 
this  ahstraet  religion.  The  idea  under  which  they  eon- 
ceived  God  waa  the  j>owerful\  the  symbol  of  might, 
strength,  was  the  ox,  Even  in  the  prophets  the  mighty 
One  of  Iai-Jiel,  "^^st?,  is  called  by  the  same  name  by  which 
the  ox  is  called.  A  sensuous  raee  could  ill  be  re8trained 
from  giving  Jahweh  a  sensihle  form  in  order  to  realise  Him 
to  themselves.  We  know  how  early  this  occurred,  and  how 
even  the  weaker  leaders  of  the  people  were  drawn  into  the 
error.  All  down  the  history  of  the  people  this  tendency 
manifested  itself,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  private 
sanetuaries  so  eommon  iu  the  north,  particularly  in  the 
time  of  the  Judges,  contained  images  of  Jahweh  in  the 
form  of  an  ox.  This  wa8  the  type  of  power.  And 
the  familiarity  of  the  people  with  this  form  explains  the 
readines8  with  which  Jeroboam'8  reUgious  innovations  were 
accepted.  But  all  this  does  not  imply  that  the  spirituality 
of  Jahweh  was  not  a  doctriue  of  all  the  higher  minds  in 
the  nation  and  of  Mosaiam  itself.  It  merely  implies  that 
the  erass  imagination  of  the  masses  had  not  beeu  penetrated 
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by  the  idea,  and  that  their  sensuous  minds,  like  the  hulk  of 
the  lower  oixler8  in  Gatliolie  Chri8tendom,  demanded  and 
welcomed  some  extemal  object  in  onier  to  bring  hefore 
them  the  real  e^istenee  of  their  God.  The  ease  of  the 
great  prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  has  been  adduced  in 
onier  to  prove  that  the  spirituality  of  Jahweh  wa8  not 
a  doctrine  of  Mosaism  originally,  but  only  a  developmeut 
of  it  helonging  to  the  eighth  century,  or  the  age  of  the 
literary  prophets.  But,  in  the  first  plaee,  we  have  very 
imperfeet  aeeoimts  of  these  prophets,  and  the  aeeounts 
we  have  are  taken  up  with  their  eonfliet  against  a  mueh 
more  serious  evil,  namely,  the  profoundly  immoral  wor8hip 
of  Baal  which  the  State  authorities  had  introduced.  That 
they  contented  themselvee  with  contending  against  this,  or 
that  their  eontentions  against  minor  evils  should  be  over- 
looked  in  their  great  warfare  against  fundamental  per- 
versions  of  the  theoeratie  idea,  wa8  not  unnaturaL  We 
have  no  writings  from  these  prophets,  Elijah  and  Elisha ; 
but  the  first  writings  that  we  possess  eontain  strenuous 
protests  against  all  images  of  Jehovah,  the  setting  up  of 
which  is  identified  with  ido1atry,and  the  images  themselveR 
are  called  by  the  odious  names  of  Eaala 


///.  THE  nOGTRINE  OF  O0D—TEE  DIV1NE 

NATURE. 

1.   The  Knowledge  of  Gad. 

The  exi8tence  of  God  is  not  a  doctrine  of  Seripture  in 
the  sense  that  Seripture  directly  teaehes  it.  It  is  assume^ 
there  as  a  faet,  and  as  an  element  in  the  thought  of  all 
men ;  as  eonnate  with  man.  If  there  be  men  who  deny 
it,  or  do  not  know  it,  it  is  heeause  by  a  long  eourse  of 
wilfal  wickedne8s  they  have  banished  the  knowledge  of  it 
from  their  minds,  and  their  state  is  not  so  mueh  miserahle 
as  eriminal.  Even  in  their  ease,  extreme  as  it  is,  tlie 
knowledge  that  God  is  is  not  finally  darkened,  but  only 
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temporarily  eclipsed;  it  is  rather  forgetfulue&>  than  final 
loss — they  shall  reinemher  and  tum  imto  the  Lord. 

It  may  seem  hardly  to  be  another  thing,  but  rather 
something  involved  in  the  ahove,  when  we  8ay  that  Serip- 
ture  does  not  teaeh,  but  assumes,  that  6od  may  be  knaum, 
We  do  not  mean  kn(nan  to  be,  but  kiuntm,  seeing  that  He  is. 
Seripture  does  not  teaeh  that  God  may  be  known,  but  it 
teaehes  these  things — in  what  ways  He  is  known,  and  that 
He  is  known  so  far  as  He  gives  Himself  to  be  known. 
6ut  it  always  assumes  as  a  thing  imdeniable  that  He  may 
be  known.  The  doctrine  of  Seripture  on  the  krwwabilUy 
of  God  is  mueh  more  extensive  than  its  doctrine  regarding 
His  existence.  Two  things  have  to  be  considered  here, 
namely,  first,  what  Seripture  teaehes  ahout  the  possibility  of 
knowing  God ;  and,  second,  what  Seripture  teaehes  ahout 
G<xl  thus  known.  In  dealing  with  these  questions  it  is 
not  necessary  to  distiuguish  between  what  Seripture  asserts 
and  what  it  assumes,  inasmueh  as  its  assumptions  may  be 
considered  its  teaehing  even  more  than  its  direct  affirma- 
tions.  Now,  regarding  this  doctrine  of  our  knowledge  of 
God,  we  find  these  four  positions:  (1)  Seripture  assumes 
that  God  may  be  and  is  known  by  men.  (2)  This  know- 
Iedge  of  God  on  the  part  of  men  is  man's  fellowship  with 
God.  (3)  The  avenues  through  which  this  knowledge 
reaehes  man's  soul,  or  the  regions  within  which  man 
moving  meets  and  knows  God,  are  many — sueh  as  nature, 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  soul,  the  redemptive  history, 
prophecy,  miraele,  and  so  on.  And  (4)  Seripture  denies 
that  God  ean  be  known  by  man.  Perhaps  Seripture  is 
even  more  partieular  than  what  is  here  laid  down.  It  may 
also  be  thought  to  state  what  element  or  organ  of  man  it 
is  that  knows  God  immediately — whether  the  soul  or  the 
spirit.  But  if  it  do,  that  question  need  not  be  raised  by  us 
here,  heeause,  by  whatever  organ  or  side  of  his  nature  man 
knows  God,  it  is  not  aeeurate  to  say  that  it  is  that  organ 
or  side  that  knows.  It  is  man  that  knows  through  or  by 
that  organ  or  side ;  and  we  are  concemed  meantime  with 
the  possibility  and  reality  of  man's  knowing  God,  not  witb 
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any  guestion  of  what  eleinent  of  man  it  is  by  whieh  he 
knows, — which  is  a  que8tion  eoneemmg  anthropology. 

Now,  first^  it  ifl  hardly  needful  to  prove  that  Seripture 
teaehes  or  assumes  that  God  may  be  known — Le.  not  that 
God  may  be  known  to  be,  but  that  God  who  is  may  be 
known  ;  not  that  He  may  be  known  as  heing  or  to  be  what 
He  is,  but  that  heing  what  He  is  He  may  be  known.  If  I 
say  I  know  the  king,  I  do  not  mean  I  know  that  the  king 
is,  or  I  know  what  the  king  is  ;  but  that  the  king  heing, 
and  heing  all  that  he  is  in  offiee  and  person,  I  know 
him — I,  a  person,  know  him  personally.  To  know  in 
Seripture  is  to  be  acquainted  with,  to  have  familiarity  and 
ac({uaintanee  with  whoever  is  known.  The  Bible  certainly 
reeognises  all  these  four  degrees  of  knowledge  :  (a)  to  know 
that  God  is ;  (6)  to  know  what  God  is ;  (c)  to  know 
that  a  eertain  Being,  or  a  Being  who  manifests  Himself 
in  a  eertain  way,  is  God;  and  (rf)  to  know  God,  who 
so  manifests  Himself.  Thus  Seripture  says :  "  He  that 
eometh  to  God  must  helieve  that  He  is,  and  that  He  is  a 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him  "  (Heb.  xi.  6) ; 
though  I  am  not  sure  whether  that  text  means  to 
describe  the  attrihutes  of  a  person  who  does  eome  unto 
God,  or  the  requisites  of  a  person  who  shall  eome ;  whether 
it  means  to  say :  "  He  who  eometh  unto  God  8how8  hiniself, 
by  eoming,  to  be  possesse^  of  a  helief  in  God's  existenee 
and  in  His  moral  govemment ;  or  to  say :  "  If  any  one  will 
eome  to  God,  he  must,  in  order  to  eome,  helieve  in  God's 
exi8tence  and  in  His  moral  goverament."  But,  in  any  ease, 
the  distinction  between  the  idea  that  God  is  and  what  God 
is,  is  clearly  recognised. 

As  to  what  God  is,  —  all  that  God  is,  —  this  is 
generally  embraced  in  Seripture  under  the  expres8ion 
the  *name  of  God.'  That  term  embodies  all  His  eharae- 
teristies — is  the  sunmiarv  of  tohat  He  is,  Henee  it  is 
8aid,  "  they  that  know  Thy  Tiame — what  Thou  art — will 
put  their  trust  in  Thee"  (Ps.  ix.  10);  and  "the  nanie  of 
the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower :  the  righteous  runneth  into  it, 
and  ifi  safe"  (Prov.   xviii.    10).      And    nothiug  is  more 
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eommon  in  Seripture  than  the  idea  that  eertain  aets,  or 
word8,  or  mauifestationR,  8how  the  Aetor  or  Speaker  to  be 
God— "  Be  8till,  and  kuow  that  I  am  God  "  (Ps.  xlvi.  10); 
*  Eelieve  Me  for  the  very  work8'  sake"  (John  xiv.  11); 
"  Unto  thee  it  was  8howed,  that  thou  mightest  kuow  that 
Jehovah  is  GoA  Out  of  heaven  He  made  thee  to  hear 
His  voiee;  and  upou  earth  He  8howed  thee  His  great 
fii'e"(Deut.  iv.  35).  And  it  is  8aid  that  God'8  wonder8 
in  Egypt  hrought  both  the  Israelites  and  the  £gyptian8 
to  know  that  the  worker  of  them  was  God : — Israel  shall 
know — the  I^yptian8  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord — 
the  heathen  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.  And  that 
this  Being,  who  is  known  by  His  works  to  be  God,  may 
Himself  also  be  known,  is  manifest  in  every  line  of  the 
6ible.  Indeed,  it  is  the  object  of  the  Bible  to  make  Him 
known — the  object  of  the  Ineamation  to  declare  Him — 
"that  they  might  know  Thee  the  only  true  6od,  and 
Je8us  Ghrist,  whom  Thou  hast  sent "  (John  xvii.  3).  And 
while  Seripture  8hows  how  all  along  histor^  Grod  made 
Himself  knowii  to  men,  it  predicts  that  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  all  shall  kiiow  Him — "they  shall  all  know 
Me,  f rom  the  least  of  them  unto  the  greatest  of  theiii " 
(Jer.  xxxL  34). 

Further,  as  to  the  seeonā  thing  the  Seripture  was  8aid 
to  teaeh  regarding  this  knowledge,  namely,  that  it  wa8 
fellow8hip  with  God,  it  may  perhaps  be  que6tioned  if  that 
statement  be  strictly  aeeurate.  At  least,  if  it  be  not 
aeeurate  to  8ay  that  Seripture  identifie8  knowledge  of 
God  with  fellow8hip  with  Him,  it  consider8  the  two  in- 
separahle,  and  so  allied  that  the  one  may  be  put  for  the 
other.  Chri8t  Himself  say8 :  to  know  Thee  is  etemal  life 
(John  xvii.  3),  and  ealls  this  knowledge  and  life  the  object 
of  His  mission.  And  His  apostle  ealls  the  object  of  his 
mission  felloivship — "  that  ye  may  have  fellow8hip  with  us : 
and  tnily  our  fellow8hip  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  His 
Son  Je8U8  Ghrist"  (1  John  i.  3).  But  what  I  am  eon- 
cerned  to  8ay  is  that  Seripture  doe8  not  present  God  iia 
au   object    of   ahstraet   eoutemplation,  or   antieipate  Hiu 
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being  maele  sueh.  He  is  alway8  a  historieal  Being,  with 
a  hi8tory,  with  a  {«rtieular  sphere  of  manifestation^  in 
8i>ecific  relatious,  and  exhibiting  a  eertain  eharaeter  in 
these  relations.  No  doubt  there  is  a  background, — an 
unseen, — but  that  is  rarely  hefore  the  eye  of  the  saiut 
or  prophet.  Occa8ionally,  however,  it  is ,  and  when  it  is, 
he  ean  only  speak  of  it  in  negatives  like  ourselvea  God 
in  that  ease  eannot  be  made  the  subject  of  positive  speeeh 
or  thought :  "  Ganst  thou  by  searehing  find  out  God  ? " 
(Job  XL  7).  "  Who  hath  measured  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  ? " 
(Isa.  xl.  13).  Seripture  doe8  reeognise  this  di8tinction, 
which  the  Germans  have  made  so  mueh  of,  between  iV/i- 
mamni  and  eeonomie ;  that  is,  God  as  in  Himself  He  is, 
and  Grod  as  in  revelation  He  has  shown  Himself  to  us. 
But  while  many  theologians  and  philosophers,  in  main- 
taining  that  distinction,  have  asserted  either  that  God 
immanent  is  ^ifTerent  from  God  eeonomie  (a  singular 
position  to  assume,  seeing  the  term  eeonomie  must  em- 
hraee  the  whole  eireuit  of  our  knowledge  of  God),  or  have 
contented  themselves  with  the  position  that  we  are  unahle 
to  8ay  whether  He  be  the  same  or  different,  Seripture 
never  eontemplates  the  idea  that  He  is  different.  He 
is  the  same  as  we  know  Him  to  be ;  only  He  is  all  that  we 
know  Him  to  be,  heightened  so  as  to  exceed  our  reaeh  of 
thinking. 

It  is  rare,  however,  that  Seripture  deserts  the  region 
of  revelation,  the  very  idea  of  which  implies  that  God 
ean  be  known ;  or  the  region  of  spiritual  experience,  which 
is  but  another  name  for  fellowship.  The  oeeasions  when 
it  doe8  desert  this  empirieal  realm  are  chiefly  two:  first, 
when  showing  the  absurdity  of  idolatry  it  holds  up  the 
Ineomprefiensihle  hefore  the  idol-maker,  and  asks  if  his 
idol  be  a  proper  presentation  of  Hira;  and  second,  in 
eases  of  religious  desertion,  or  other  awful  and  unwonted 
experience  in  the  soul,  when  the  spirit  moving  amidst 
my8terie8  is  hrought  often  to  ^uestion  the  truth  of  its 
ideas  of  God,  and  always  to  reeognise  that,  whether  true  or 
not,  they  go  but  a  little  way  to  expre88  Him ; — '*  Verily, 
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Thou  art  a  God  that  hide8t  Th^self,  0  God  of  Israer* 
(Isa.  xlv.  15).  Thus,  what  Seripture  means  by  knowledge 
of  God  is  an  ethieal  relation  to  Him ;  and,  on  the  other 
8ide,  when  it  8ay8  that  God  know8  man,  it  means  He  has 
8ympathy  and  fellow8hip  with  him.  AU  Israer^  hi8tory 
is  filled  with  thi8  reeiproeal  knowledge,  rising  up  from 
8trength  to  strength,  till  One  eame  who  knew  the  Father, 
and  whom  the  Father  knew  in  f ulness : — "  No  man  knoweth 
the  Son  but  the  Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the 
Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom8oever  the  Son  will 
reveal  Him"  (Matt.  xL  27). 

Now,  thirdly,  as  to  the  ehannels  through  whieh  this 
knowledge  reaehes  man,  or  the  regions  moving  in  which 
man  know8  or  oomes  to  the  knowledge  of  God.     Those 
that   Seripture  reeognises  are  very  mueh  what  we  inaist 
upon  to  this  day,  viz.  neUure,  histori/,  the  human  soul,     But 
I  think  Seripture  does  not  make   quite  the  same  use  of 
these  things  as  we  do  in  our  Natural  Theology.     For  ex- 
ample,  I  doubt  whether  it  regard8  these  as  primary  sourees 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  or  of  the  eharaeter  of  God. 
The  position  it  assumes  is  not  this:  Ooutemplate  nature 
and  you  will  leam  from  it,  both  that  God  is  and  what  He 
is ;  but  rather  this :  You  know  that  God  is,  and  what  He  is ; 
and  if  you  eontemplate  nature,  you  will  see  Him  there — 
the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.     This,  at  least,  is 
the  position  of  the  01d  Testament  revelation,  though  in  the 
New  I  am  not  sure  but  some  further  use  is  made  of  nature. 
And,  in  any  ease,  if  God's  eharaeter  be  manifest  in  nature, 
then  that  memory  of  God  and   that  knowledge  of  Him 
which  we  have  otherwise  may  be  refreshe^,  and  if  needful 
corrected  by  the  eontemplation  of  nature.     I  need  not  8ay 
that  Seripture  neither  eontemplates  any  one  de8titute  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  nor  describes  the  proeess  whereby 
any  one  ^estitute  of  this  knowledge  eomes  to  i*each  it.      It 
merely  mentions  eertain  regions  in  which,  or  media  by 
whic]i,  God  is  in  faet  and  actually  known ;  without  assert- 
ing  that  any  of  them  oeeupies  the  first  plaee,  mueh  less 
the  only  plaee;  without  saying  of  any  of  them  that  it 
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is  the  medium  through  which  we  first  know  or  hegin  to 
know  God,  or  is  the  only  medium  through  which  God  ean 
be  known. 

Now  in  regard  to  nature,  Seripture  has  heen  thought 
to  teaeh  or  assume  not  only  that  God  may  be  reeognise^ 
in  nature,  but  that  He  may  be  known  from  nature,  i,e,  not 
only  that  we  may  see  God  there  whom  we  already  know, 
but  that  we  may  di8cover  God  there  though  formerly 
unknown.  The  01d  Testament,  as  it  spoke  chiefly  to  a 
people  having  a  knowledge  of  God  from  revelation,  insists 
mainly  on  reeognising  that  God  of  revelation  in  nature  ; 
but  it  also  appeals  to  nature  to  eorreet  the  idea8  of  God 
given  by  revelation  when  the  people  had  perverted  them. 
It  is  merely  exhibition  of  an  already  known  God  which 
we  find  (Ps.  viii.  and  xix.);  but  it  is  a  heightening  of 
the  eoneeptions  already  had  of  God  when  Isaiah  points 
to  the  starry  heavens,  saying,  "  To  whom  then  will  ye 
liken  Me,  or  shall  I  be  equal  ?  saith  the  Holy  One.  Lift 
up  yoiu:  eyes  on  high,  and  behold !  Who  hath  created 
these  things?"  (xl.  25).  And  in  a  remarkahle  passage 
in  Ps.  xciv.  an  inferenee  is  drawn  from  the  nature  of  man 
to  the  nature  of  God  who  made  him,  and  an  argimient 
somewhat  similar  to  what  we  eall  our  argument  from 
(lesign  ^  is  conducted.  The  writer  in  that  Psalm  deDounces, 
first,  the  wickedne8S  of  eertain  men ;  and,  8econd,  their 
foolishness  in  thinking  that  God  eannot  or  does  not  see 
their  wickedne88 : — "  They  8ay  the  Lord  shall  not  see, 
neither  shall  the  God  of  Jacob  regard  it.  .  .  .  Ye  fools, 
when  will  ye  be  wise  ?  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall 
He  not  hear  ?  He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  He  not 
see  ? "  While,  of  eourse,  it  is  alway8  as8umed  that  God 
created  the  eapaeities,  it  is  argued  that  the  existence  of 
eertain   eapaeities   in   man  implies  their   e^istenee    mueh 

'  Wbat  18  called  the  ontologieal  arguinent  is  probably  not  toueheel  in 
Seripture.  The  eosmologieal  niay  be  sapposed  to  be  touched  in  Paurs  state- 
ment,  ''ln  whom  we  live,  and  niove,  and  have  our  heing,"  although,  as 
usual,  the  faet  is  assumed.  It  is  not  put  so  as  to  be  proof.  The  physico- 
theologieal  or  teleologieal  argument  is  ofteu  alluded  to» 
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more  in  the  Oreator  of  man ;  and  the  Apostle  Paul  conduct8 
a  similar  argoment  hefore  the  Athenians  when,  from  the 
faet  that  we  are  the  oflTspring  of  God,  he  infers  the  ab8urdity 
of  representing  God  by  images  of  gold  or  silver : — "  Foras- 
nmeh,  then,  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  Goā,  we  ought  not  to 
think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold  or  silver  or  stone, 
graven  by  art  and  man's  device"  (Aets  xviL  29).  All 
these  passages  speak  of  di8covering,  or  reeognising,  the 
eharaeter  of  a  Eeing  supposed  to  be  already  known ;  so 
that  while  it  is  mainly  reeoguition,  it  in  no  ease  goes 
further  than  eorreetion  of  false  ideas  of  Him,  or  inferenee 
as  to  His  true  eharaeter  from  His  works. 

There  is  one  passage,  however,  which  many  have 
thought  to  go  further,  and  to  teaeh  that  it  may  be  dis- 
covered  from  nature  that  God  is,  as  well  as  what  He  is — 
the  well-known  passage  in  Bom.  i.  19.  Now  that  passage 
certainly  teaehes  or  assumes  that  in  nature  eertain  things, 
or  so  mueh,  of  God,  may  be  or  is  known, — "that  which 
may  be  known  of  God  (to  ^vtoarov)  is  manifest  in  them, — 
for  God  showed  it  unto  them."  Apart  from  revelation,  so 
mueh  is  known  of  God, — it  is  known  in  men's  hearts, — for 
God  has  made  it  known  to  them.  And  it  is  known  thus : 
the  invisihle  things  of  God,  the  invisihle  attrihutea  which 
form  His  eharaeter,  are  seen  from  His  works,  poov/i€Pa 
heing  =  things  perceived  by  the  reason,  even  His  power  and 
Godhead,  0€i6Tfj<;.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  ōeioTfi^  include 
eanstenee — it  is  all  the  attrihutes  that  make  up  Gt)dhead. 
It  is  questionable  whether  the  passi^e  eontemplates  proof 
of  the  Being  of  God.  The  Seripture  does  not  seem  to 
eontemplate  men  without  a  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  God,  or  without  eertain  ideas  regarding  His  nature. 
It  does  eontemplate  them  as  possesse^  of  perverted  ideas 
regarding  Him ;  and  it  affirms,  both  in  the  01d  Testament 
and  in  the  New,  that  so  far  right  notions  of  God  may  be 
derived  from  nature  apart  altogother  from  supernatural 
revelation. 

But  Seripture  reganls  Revelation,  particularly  as  his- 
torieal,  as  the  main  souree  of  our  knowledge  of  God}  or  the 
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mam  region  wherein  God  is  known.  I  have  already  quoted 
passages  to  this  effeot,  and  I  need  not  repeat  them.  But 
there  are  two  elements  in  the  histor^  of  revelation  which 
Seripture  singles  out  as  spheres  wherein  God  is  specially 
known — miraele  and  propheet/.  The  miraele  is  not  only  a 
proof  that  God  is  there;  the  coraplexion  of  the  miraele 
is  an  exhibition  of  some  aspeet  of  the  eharaeter  of  God. 
"  According  to  Jo8h.  iii.  10,  it  is  shown  by  the  wonderful 
8ubjugation  of  the  Ganaanites  that  Jehovah  is  the  livin^ 
God ;  according  to  Ex.  vii.  5,  the  Egyptians  shall  know  by 
the  plagues  He  sends  upon  them  that  Jehovah  is  God ; 
according  to  Deut.  vi.  21,  the  miraeles  are  meant  to  draw 
the  eye8  of  all  nations  to  Jehovah,  just  as  in  Ex.  ix.  29 
they  are  intended  to  produce  the  eonvietion  that  the  earth 
is  the  Lord's "  (Steudel,  Vorksungen  ilher  die  Theologie  āes 
AT.,  p.  170).  And  very  frequently  Seripture  sets  forth 
prophecy  as  a  sphere  in  which  God  may  be  known.  This 
mark  of  God's  presenee  is  very  mueh  insisted  upon  in  the 
8econd  half  of  Isaiah,  and  in  ehap.  xli.  it  is  coupled  with 
the  extraordinary,  if  not  miraeulous,  history  of  CyTus,  as 
manifesting  the  activity  of  God — ''  Who  raise^  up  the 
rigliteous  man  from  the  East — gave  the  nations  hefore 
him,  and  made  him  rule  over  kings?  I  the  Lord,  the 
first  and  with  the  last,  I  am  He."  And  idols  are  ehal- 
lenged  to  demonstrate  their  Godhead  by  predicting  some 
event  near  or  distant: — "Let  thera  show  us  what  will 
happen — ^let  them  8how  the  former  things,  or  the  things 
that  are  to  eome  hereafter."  Sueh  is  the  teuor  of  the 
passage. 

But  now,  fourthly,  in  opposition  to  all  this,  Seripture 
denie8  that  God  ean  be  known.  It  moves  here  among 
natural  contradictorie8  or  antinomies,  which  only  nced  to  be 
cited  to  be  understood.  Thus  it  8ays  of  the  angels  that 
they  see  God — "  their  angels  do  always  behold  the  faee  of 
My  Father  who  is  in  heaven"  (Matt.  xviii.  10).  But  of 
men  in  their  present  bodily  life  it  8{iys,  "no  nian  shall 
see  God  and  live"  (Ex.  xxxiii.  20  ;  cf.  John  i.  18,  ete.) ; 
while  again,  on  the  other  hand,  David  eomforts  himself 
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with  the  hope  that  he  shall  see  God :  "  As  for  me,  I  will 
behold  Thy  faee  in  righteousness :  I  shall  be  satisfie^,  when 
I  awake,  with  Thy  likeness"  (Ps.  xvii.  15);  and  Jesu8 
promises  the  same  thing  to  those  who  are  pure  in  heart 
(Matt.  V.  8)  ;  and  John  says :  "  We  shall  be  like  Him ;  for 
we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is"  (1  John  iiL  2).  Again,  it  is 
Baid  (Ex.  xxiv.  9,  10):  "Then  went  up  Moses  and  Aaron, 
Nadab  and  Ahihu,  and  8eventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel :  and 
they  8aw  the  God  of  Israel."  There  is  the  statement: 
"  No  man  hath  seen  Grod  at  any  time  "  ( John  i.  18);  while 
again  it  is  8aid :  "  In  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died  I 
8aw  the  Lord  8eated  on  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up" 
(Isa.  vi.  1).  Paul  speaks  to  the  Athenians  of  feeling  after 
God  and  finding  Him,  though  He  is  not  far  from  any  one 
of  U8  (Aets  xviL  27);  while  Job  say8:  "Who  ean  by 
searehing  find  out  God  ? "  (xL  7).  Seripture  speaks  of 
possessing  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  soul,  and  then  it  say8 : 
"  Who  ean  measure  the  spirit  of  the  Lord?"  (Isa.  xl.  13). 
These  contradictorie8  explain  themselves.  Seripture  doe8 
not  say  in  what  sense  God  may  be  seen  and  may  not  be 
seen,  how  He  may  be  known  and  may  not  be  known.  It 
assunies  tliat  men  themselves  understand  this,  and  merely 
alludes  to  the  two  faets  as  things  undoubted  in  men's 
thought  and  experience. 

2.   The  Essenee  and  the  AttrihiUes  of  God, 

With  respeet  to  wliat  Seripture  teaehes  of  this  God 
who  may  and  may  not  be  known,  two  things  are  in  view 
here — fii-st,  what  may  be  known  of  the  essenee  of  God ; 
and  8econd,  what  may  be  known  of  His  attrihutes,  or  of 
God  Himself.  As  to  the  essenee  of  God,  Seripture  teaehes 
directly  in  the  New  Testament  and  assumes  in  the  01d 
that  God  is  SpiriL  Ghrist  says,  "  God  is  Spirit,  and  they 
that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth"  (John  iv.  24).  But  the  same  truth  is  presupposed 
in  the  01d  Testament  in  many  ways  ;  for  example,  in  the 
prohihition  to  represent  God  by  any  material  Ukeness ;  and 
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also,  not  ob8Curely  in  the  hi8tory  of  nian's  ereation,  in  which 
God  is  6aid  to  have  formed  man's  material  part  out  of  the 
du8t  of  the  ground,  but  to  have  drawn  his  spiritual  part  out 
of  Himfielf ;  and  again,  perhu^^s  in  the  name  given  to  the 
angels  as  spirits,  sotis  o/  God,  i,e.  altogether  in  His  Ukeness, 
both  as  to  essenee  and  as  to  moml  nature.  Yet  more 
perspicuou8ly  the  8pirituality  of  6od  is  seen  to  be  an  idea 
underlying  all  01d  Testament  thought  from  a  signifieant 
passage  in  Isa.  xxxl  3  :  "  Now  the  Egyptian8  are  men,  and 
not  God ;  and  their  horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit."  There 
the  parallelism  show8  that  man  is  to  G<xl  as  flesh  to  spirit ; 
that  as  man  is  a  eorporeal  heing,  so  God  is  spirituaL  It 
has  indeed  heen  maintained  that  the  01d  Testament,  or  the 
Israelites,  at  first  at  least  contemplated  God  as  pos8es8ed 
of  a  eorporeal  form,  and  that  gradually  the  eoneeption  of 
Him  clarified  till  He  wa8  reeognise^  as  formless  spirit 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  sueh  a  theory  ean  be  fairly 
maintained  in  the  faee  of  the  ahove  passages.  Some  of 
the  early  Fathers,  sueh  as  Tertullian,  fancied  that  God 
po68es8ed  a  form;  yet  they  denied  it  to  be  materiaL 

As  to  what  is  taught  ahout  this  Being  Himself,  that 
may  be  found  in  Seripture  in  various  foi-ms — chiefly  two, 
iiamely,  statements  or  assumptions  regarding  God,  and 
nauies  applied  to  God.  It  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  all 
other  designations  of  God,  and  all  other  assertions  respeet- 
ing  Him,  and  all  other  attrihutes  a8signed  to  Him,  may  be 
embraced  under  one  or  other  of  the  two  names  given  to 
God  in  the  opening  ehapters  of  Genesis.  Wiiat  is  taught 
of  God  in  these  ehapters  i8,first,  tliat  God  is  the  ahsolute 
Oause  and  the  ahsolute  Lord  of  all  things — heavens  and 
earth ;  which  terms  emhraee  not  only  the  upper  and  lower 
matter,  but  the  superior  and  inferior  spirits.  And,  seeonā, 
that  God  is  the  ahsolute  per8onality — over  against  finite 
personalities,  not  ahsorhing  personalities  in  Himself,  nor  by 
His  per8onaUty  excluding  personalities  hesi^es  Himsolf. 

ITiis  personality  is  self-eonseious — it  is  not  uuileter- 
mined  till  it  heeomes  what  it  is  in  tho  finite  i>ei*S()nality, 
but    it  is   free    hefore    the   finite   eomes   inlo   heing,  and 
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eonseious  of  itself  as  ovor  against  the  finite  when  it  has 
called  the  latter  into  exi8tence.  Before  the  existence  of 
the  finite  it  deli])erately  purposes  to  make  it : — "  Let  thore 
be  light " ;  "  let  us  make  man  " ;  "  let  him  have  dominion.'* 
And  when  created,  it  eoneeives  of  itself  in  opposition  to 
the  finite : — **  Hast  tfum  eaten  of  the  tree  of  which  1 
commanded  thee  not  to  eat  ?  /  will  put  enmity  between 
thee  and  the  Woman." 

This  person  is  pei-feetl^  ethieal,  and  is  in  an  ethieal 
relation  of  undisturbed  love-eommunion  with  the  innoeent 
spiritual  heings  whom  He  has  made. 

To  speak  shortl^,  the  truths  contained  in  these  names, 
the  names  hy  which  God  is  known  in  the  aeeount  of 
Greation,  are  these  two — first,  that  God  is  the  power  to 
whom  the  world  helongs ;  and,  second,  that  He  is  at  the 
same  time  the  Eternal,  the  Person  who  stands  in  a  fellow- 
ship  of  love  with  the  spiritual  heings  in  the  world.^  The 
first  truth  is  contained  in  the  name  Elohim  and  the  eognate 
names ;  the  second,  in  the  naine  Jehovah  and  others  allied 
to  it ;  and  all  other  assertions  regarding  God  in  Seripture 
may  be  reduced  to  one  or  other  of  these  twa  But  of  this 
more  hereaf  ter. 

There  is  no  reason  to  deny  that  some  elements  of 
truth,  or  many  elements,  may  have  been  found  in  the 
primeval  Shemitie  religion  held  by  the  aueestors  of 
Ahraham,  or  by  himself  hefore  his  eall — fragments  of  a 
primitive  knowledge  of  God  more  or  less  pure,  generalisa- 
tions  more  or  less  profound  regarding  God  and  morality, 
hopes  and  aspirations  more  or  less  exalted,  like  those  of 
Job.  We  eannot  form  a  very  eomplete  idea  of  the  condi- 
tioa.  But  these  stages  in  the  development  of  the  know- 
ledgo  of  God  in  Israel  may  be  detected :  first,  the  primeval 
Shemitie  religion,  in  which  eaeh  family  had  its  partieular 
god,  whom  it  wor8hipped,  if  not  in  images,  at  least  in  eon- 
neetion  with  sensuous  forms,  as  gioves,  trees,  pillara 
Seeonā,  a  very  important  development  from  this  primitive 
Shemitie  religion  which  took  plaee  at  a  far  back  period 

^  See  Ilorumnn,  Sehriflhetoeis,  p.  75  If. 
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towarcl8  a  high  morality  and  faith  in  a  epiritual  omni- 
potent  God.  This  development  we  know  as  the  eall  of 
Ahraham  and  the  foundation  of  the  Fatriarehal  rehgion. 
Thirdy  even  a  higher  development  whieh  took  plaoe  at 
the  end  of  the  Patriarehal  time  and  the  heginning  of  the 
national  life.  This  we  know  as  the  legislation  of  Moses, 
in  which  the  8pirituality  and  unity  of  God  are  set  forth 
in  the  fundamental  law8  of  the  eonstitution.  Jacob  is 
repre8ented  as  having  found  God  in  a  eertain  plaee,  and 
as  rearing  a  pillar,  on  which  he  poured  oil,  as  a  visihle 
representation,  if  not  of  God,  yet  of  the  plaee  of  God. 
The  idea  of  God  as  One  everywhere  present  seems  far  from 
this.  But  all  8imilitudes  were  forbidden  by  Moses.  Tlie 
8econd  and  third  of  these  stages  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  natural  development8  of  the  primary  religion,  for  the 
8urrounding  trihes  did  not  share  in  the  development,  but 
sank  deeper  into  idolatrie8  of  the  most  degrading  kind. 
The  Seriptures  represent  God  as  revealing  Himself  to 
Ahraham  and  Moses,  and  there  seems  no  way  of  aeeount- 
ing  for  their  knowledge  except  by  considering  this  state- 
ment  of  Seripture  to  mean  that  God  revealed  Himself  to 
these  men  in  another  manner  than  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  di8tinctive  title  of  God  as  known  and  wor8hipped 
by  the  patriarehs — El  Shaddai,  God  Ahnighty ;  El  Elyon, 
Most  High  God — 8how8  that  the  omnipotenee  of  God  wa8 
the  attrihute  to  which  most  prominenee  wa8  given.  This 
wa8  very  natural,  seeing  that  the  primary  idea  of  God  in 
the  Shemitie  mind  wa8  power.  But  if  the  idea  of  the  unity 
of  God  wa8  not  already  in  the  ^orshipper's  niind,  these 
names  were  very  well  fitted  to  suggest  it.  And  in  like 
manner,  if  the  first  commandment  of  the  Decalogue — 
which  beyond  doubt  is  Mosaie — did  not  directly  ineuleate 
the  unity,  it  immediately  8uggested  it — "  thou  shalt  have 
no  other  god8  with  Me." 

Again,  if  the  8econd  commandment — "  tliou  shalt  not 
make  unto  thee  any  na^OH  of  anything  in  heuven  ahove, 
or  in  the  earth  heneath,  to  fall  down  to  them  and  worship 
them,"  did  not  directly  ineuleate  the  spirituality  of  God,  it 
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immediately  suggesteel  it.  And  there  ean  be  no  hesitation 
in  sa^ing  that  all  the  men  of  insight  in  Israel  read  these 
commandment8  as  meaning  that  thore  was  but  ono  God, 
and  that  He  wa8  a  spiritual  heiug  who  could  not  be  repre- 
8ented  under  any  form 

But  it  is  very  evident  that  two  lines  werc  thus  opened 
up,  on  which  there  might  be  divergence  and  eonfliet  in 
Israel — the  uniti/  of  God  and  the  sjnrUuality  of  God. 
The  denial  of  the  one,  or  the  failure  to  reeognise  it,  led  to 
the  introduction  of  other  gods  along  with  Jehovah,  par- 
ticularly  of  Baal ;  and  the  denial  of  the  other  led  to  the 
wor8hip  of  Jehovah  through  sensuous  forms,  particularly 
the  ealf.  This  was  made  the  distiuctive  form  of  the 
wor8hip  of  the  Northern  Kingdom.  This  ofBcially  8anctioned 
mode  of  worshipping  Jehovah  must  not  be  confounded 
with  pure  idolatry,  sueh  as  the  Baal  wor8hip.  The  one 
not  unuaturally  led  to  the  other;  but  the  prophets  of 
Jehovah  drew  a  elear  ^istinetion  between  the  two,  and, 
though  they  denonnced  the  ealf  worship,  they  did  not  leave 
the  kingdom,  or  hold  that  those  who  practised  it  eut  them- 
selves  quite  off  from  heing  the  people  of  God.  But  with 
the  Baal  worship  they  would  hold  no  terma  Against  the 
prophets  of  Baal  they  waged  a  war  of  extermination. 
There  is  perhaps  no  more  singular  phenomenon  in  the 
hi8tory  of  Israel  than  the  repeated  outhreaks  inU>  idolatry. 
There  was  even  the  attempt,  under  the  dynasty  of  Omri, 
to  suppress  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  extirpate  His 
follower8  out  of  the  country.  Tliese  repeated  falls  into 
idol  worship,  exhibited  tliroughout  the  whole  history  of 
Israel,  espeeiall^  in  the  Northem  Kingdom,  but  even  also 
in  the  Southern,  and  there  in  an  aggravated  form  toward 
the  elose  of  the  monarchy  under  Manasseh,  require  some 
explanation. 

And,  as  might  be  expected,  the  explanation  that  many 
have  giveii  lias  heen,  that  we  have  in  the  history  of 
Israel  as  ostuhlisheil  in  Gaanan  tlie  speetaele  of  a  people 
al()wly  emerging  by  uatural  nieans  out  of  the  darkness  uf 
idt>latry  into  the   elear   lighl  aud  freedom  of  a  spiritual 
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monotlieiRm.  The  leader8  of  the  people  in  thiR  splenelitl 
iiiaix;h,  in  which  Israel  were  tlie  i^ioneers  of  niankin(l,  were 
the  pro])hets.  There  in  Canajin,  an(l  in  this  peoj)le  Israel, 
humanit^  achieved  its  most  glorious  triuinph ;  it  trod  down 
under  its  feet  those  ^ehasing  embodiment8  of  its  own 
passions  and  viees  called  gods ;  and  pro8trated  itself  hefore 
that  loftiest  eoneeption  of  one  spiritual  being,  Lord  of  the 
universe,  who  is  God.  But  the  victory  was  not  reached 
without  many  temporary  defeats ;  and  the  progress  of  the 
eonfliet  may  be  watched  in  that  hi8tory  which  records  the 
ehanges  from  Jehovah  worship  to  idolatry,  and  from 
idoIatry  to  Jehovah  worship,  till,  finally,  the  refining  pro- 
eess  of  the  Exile  purified  the  people's  eoneeptions  of  God,  so 
that  idolatry  utterly  di8appeared  from  among  theuL 

Now  these  things  are  tnie  in  this  representation, 
namely,  that  there  wa8  a  eonfliet  between  the  wor8hip  of 
Jehovah  and  idolatry ;  that  the  prophets  were  the  Ieaders 
on  the  side  of  Jehovah ;  that  the  eonfliet  lasted  during  the 
whoIe  hi8tory  of  Israel ;  and  that  the  victory  was  won 
onIy  under  the  purifying  sorrow8  of  the  Exile.  This,  too, 
is  true,  that  in  this  splendid  mareh  Israel  heeanie  the 
pioneer  of  humanity,  or,  as  it  may  be  put,  humanity  was 
in  Israel  making  this  triumphal  mareh.  For  humanity  is 
no  doubt  a  unity,  and  no  theory  of  revelation  requires  us 
to  hreak  up  this  unity  or  deny  that  what  God  wa8  Rhowing 
to  one  people  and  euahling  it  to  perfonn,  He  wa8  aehieving 
onee  for  all  in  the  raea  So  far  is  this  theory  from  being 
contrary  to  revelation,  that  it  is  itself  pai1i  of  revelation, 
which  teaehes  that  God  founded  His  Ohureh  onee  for  all  in 
Ahraham;  that  He  took  the  Jewi8h  people  into  His 
eovenant  of  salvation,  not  for  themselves  merely,  but  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  AIl  this  is  certainly  true,  and 
there  may  even  be  more  truth  still  in  tlie  representation. 
For  unquestionabIy  sueh  a  eonfliet  couId  never  have  been 
fought  unless  there  had  l^een  many  born  idolaters  among 
the  mass  of  the  people,  unless  large  niiiases  of  the  general 
Rurfaee  of  the  nation  liad  boen  continuou8ly  sunk  in 
idoIatrou8  doctrine8,  and  the  light  of  the  true  faith  in  ita 
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I>urity  lia(l  shone  only  on  those  elemeuts  that  n^e  iip 
high  ahove  the  eouimon  lovel.  The  histoi^  throughout 
its  whole  length  show8  a  polluted  stream  of  idolatrou8 
worship.  They  were  idolatrous  in  Oanaau ;  even  David'8 
wife  had  teraphim ;  they  were  idolatrous  in  the  wildernes8 ; 
they  were  idolatrous  in  Egypt;  they  had  heen  idolatrou8 
in  Ur  of  the  Ghaldees.  But  this  is  what  is  false  in  the 
representation  ahove  given,  that  the  struggle  was  carried 
on  in  the  field  of  natural  religion.  What  natural  religion 
contributed  was  the  idolatry.  The  worship  of  the  spiritual 
Gk)d  eame  from  revelation. 

The  ease  ean  be  accounted  for  hest  by  suppoeing  the 
Jehovah  worship  something  impres8ed  from  without,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  only  imperfectly  penetrated  by  it. 
The  eonfiiet  itself  eame  to  a  head  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
under  the  rule  of  the  monarehs  of  the  house  of  OmrL  That 
vigorous  ruler,  more  intent  on  strengthening  his  kingdom  by 
allianees  without  thau  by  purity  of  national  faith  at  home, 
had  entered  into  treaties  with  the  kingdoms  ahout,  especially 
the  Syrian,  and  married  his  son  to  Jezebel,  a  daughter  of 
Ethhaal  the  kiug  of  Sidon.  Ahab  was  uot  so  mueh  vieious 
as  weak  ;  one  who,  like  a  wilful  child  when  ref U8ed  his  ^ishes, 
fell  siek,  and  would  not  eat.  And  thiis  he  fell  completely 
under  the  guidance  of  his  self  willed  and  unserupulous  wifa 
At  her  instigation  he  introduced  the  wor8hip  of  BaaL 
liaal  worBhip  heeame  thus  a  State  religion.  For  a  time, 
probably,  it  suhsiste^  peaceably  8ide  by  8ide  with  the 
wor8hip  of  Jehovah.  But  eollisions  naturally  en8ued 
between  the  partisans  of  the  two,  and  the  royal  power 
seems  to  have  heen  used  to  put  down  the  wor8hip  of 
Jehovah.  An  order  wa8  i88ued  for  the  murder  of  Jehovah*8 
prophets,  and  the  throwing  dowu  of  His  altars.  This  is 
nowhere  expre8sly  recorded.  But  Elijah,  who  alone  of 
the  Lord'8  prophets  escaped,  8ay8 :  "  The  children  of  Israel 
have  forsaken  Thy  eovenant,  and  thrown  down  Thine  altars, 
and  slain  Thy  prophets  with  the  s^oi^i;  and  I,  even  I 
only,  am  left;  and  they  aeek  my  life,  to  take  it  a^a^" 
(1  Kings  xix.   10).     The  history  here  is  very  defective, 
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bnt  the  representatiou  of  the  prophet  is  corroborated  by 
a  Htatement  giveu  as  made  by  Obadiah,  who  represents 
himself  as  hiding  one  hundred  of  Jehovah'8  prophets  by 
fifty  in  eaves. 

The  comnianding  genius  of  this  era  wa8  Elijah.  In 
ibe  long  period  from  the  Judge8  to  the  times  of  Elijah 
and  the  downfall  of  the  house  of  Omri,  proceeding8  were 
going  on  of  which  no  record  has  heen  preservei 

David  was  a  fervent  Jehovist.  Solomon  perhaps  wa8 
not  fervent  in  any  direction.  He  ean  hardly  have  been  a 
theoretioal  monotheist  when  he  erected  temples  to  the 
deitie8  of  his  wive8.  Nor  ean  Ahab,  when  he  raised  a 
house  to  the  Sidonian  Baal  8erved  by  his  wife.  Still  Ahab 
called  all  his  sons  by  the  name  of  Jehovah.  There  wa8 
evidently  great  want  of  eleamess  of  thought  in  men's 
mind& 

It  is  very  useful  for  us  if  we  ean  here  and  there  find 
an  epoeh  in  the  eourse  of  events  signalising  a  new  turn 
and  a  new  victory  in  the  higher  eoneeption  of  6od.  We 
have  sueh  an  epoeh  in  the  reign  of  Ahab  and  the  downfall 
of  the  house  of  Omri  hefore  Jehu. 

What  is  included  in  the  expre88ion  Jehovah,  God  of 
Isrofl,  has  heen  umeh  disputed  by  modern  writer8,  as  we 
have  8aid,  and  we  have  already  remarked  that  we  must 
take  into  aeeount  the  exi8tence  of  various  elements  in 
Israel  sinee  its  settlement  in  Oanaan.  In  Israel,  as  histor^ 
dealB  with  it,  there  were  seetions  differing  very  widely 
from  one  another  in  eulture  and  morals;  and  when  it  is 
asked  what  is  meant  by  saying  Jehovah  is  God  of  Israel, 
the  an8wer  may  be  that  it  meant  different  things  among 
different  elasses,  or  to  ^ifferent  mind8.  History  or 
prophecy  may  hring  to  light  this  divergence.  But  it 
seems  elear,  as  we  have  8aid,  that  the  phrase  meant 
at  least  that  Israel  was  to  wor8hip  no  other  6od  but 
Jehovah.  Unque8tionably  the  people  entered  upon  national 
exi8tence  with  the  eonseiousness  of  having  heen  delivered 
or  redeemed  from  Egypt  by  Jehovah.  He  was  not 
unknown  to  the  people  hefore  this  deUverance,  but  now 
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He  had  made  them  free,  aTid  created  them  a  peopla      They 

owed  their  exi8tence  to  Hiin,  and  He  wa8  their  God.      Tliis 

was  the  positive  faet ;  but  no  de(Uictions  are  drawn  from 

the  faet  in  referenee  to  other  god8,  nor  are  an^  general 

ooneeptions   as   to   Godhead    connected    with    it       Eaeh 

separate  people  ahout  Israel   had   its  national   god,   and 

one  god  wor8hipped  did  not  neeessaril^  imply  the  helief 

in  the  exi8tence  of  no  other  god8:  "For  all  the  nations 

walk  every  one  in  the  name  of  his  god,"  8ay8  the  prophet 

Mieah,  "  and  we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our 

God  for  ever  and  ever"  (iv.  5).     The  separate   peoples, 

while  wor8hippmg  eaeh  it8  own   god,  did   not   deny  the 

exiBtence  of  the  god8  of  their  neighhours — though  they  may 

have  con8idered  their  own  the  mo8t  powerfuL     And  it  ie 

prohahle,  as  we  8aid,  that  many  in  Israel  8tood  on  no  higher 

platform  than  this,  that  Jcliovah  wa8  God  of  Israel,  while 

Ghemosh  wa8  god  of  Ammon.     But  it  is  eertain,  at  least, 

that    the    national    eonseiousness   wa8   at   one    with    the 

prophets  on  this  point,  that  Jehovah  wa8  God  of  Israel. 

This  was  a  eommon  faith,  though  it  wa8,  of  eourse,  a  faith 

that  might  be  held  in  very  different  senses,  that  is,  with 

very  different  eoneeptions  of  the  Being  called  Jehovah,  as 

we  pereeive  from  the  prophets  Amos  and  Hosea.     The  first 

commandment  might  seem  to  leave  the  ^uestion  whether 

there  were  gods  hesi^es  Jehovah  undecided,  for  it  merely 

prohihits  the  wor8hip  of  other  god8  in  Israel.^    By  mention- 

'  The  qiie8tioii  is  one  of  grest  interest,  What  deduction  are  we  entitled  to 
draw  from  the  word8,  "Thon  shalt  have  no  othor  gods  hefore  Me  **  I 

If  we  looked  at  the  Commandment8  as  simple  objectiye  revelation  and 
as  onlinanoes  given  to  Moaes,  without,  so  to  speak,  anj  exercise  of  his  own 
miud,  then  perhaps  question8  need  not  be  raised  ahout  the  enigmatieal  form, 
"Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  hefore  Mc."  But  if  we  suppoae  that  the 
mlnd  of  Moses  concurred  in  this  revelation  and  wa8  not  inaetive,  but  that  the 
command9  oame  through  his  mind,  just  as  the  revelatton  to  Amos  or  an^  of 
the  prophets  was  reached  not  without  all  that  activitj  of  mind  which  we 
oanuot  help  pereeiving,  then  theque8tiou,  howthe  command  took  this  shape, 
and  what  is  implied  in  it,  at  onee  rises.  The  command  is  unique  in  antiquity. 
What  induoed  Moses,  the  fountler  of  the  new  religion,  to  give  it  this  8ha]^»e  ? 
It  niuHt  have  been  his  eoneeption  of  what  Johovah  was.  It  has  bcen 
suggesteii  that  it  arose  from  the  i(lea  that  Jehovah  wa8  a  '  jealon8  God.'  But 
if  Moses  conc8ived  Jehovah  as  a  jedlous  God,  which  He  is  often  named,  thia 
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ing  other  god8  it  might  even  appear  to  admit  their  existeiice, 
at  least  it  iiiight  be  thought  not  to  rise  to  tho  affirmation 
of  Monotheism.  But  in  like  manner,  ūs  we  have  already 
noticed,  the  seventh  commandment  prohihits  merel^  Israel 
from  eommitting  adultery,  and  the  sixth  froni  doing  murder ; 
tbe7  eontain  no  hint  that  these  injunctions  have  any  uni- 
versal  validity,  and  are  fundamental  law8  of  human  well- 
l)eing.  A  Shemitio  mind,  we  repeat,  would  rise  to  general 
eoneeptions  sueh  as  we  eherish  very  8lowly ;  and  while 
practically  Jehovah  wa8  the  only  6od  to  the  Hebrew,  he 
might  not  have  risen  to  the  theoretieal  notion  that  He  was 
QoA  alone.     But  one  with  sueh  a  praetieal  faith  in  Jehovah 

Mneeption  onlj  throw8  the  difBcalt7  a  step  further  back.  How  did  he 
ooneeiTe  Hini  as  jealoa8 1  JealoiLsy  is  the  renetion  of  the  eonseiousness  of 
one's  self— of  heing  what  he  is,  when  this  eonsoiousness  is  hurt  or  touched. 
How  did  Moses  fancy  that  the  presenee  of  other  gods  would  wound  Jehoyah*s 
oonseiousness  of  Himself  f  What  eoneeption  had  Moses  of  Jehoyah*s  nature 
which  would  make  him  attrihute  jealou8y  to  Him  I  The  deitie8  of  the 
nations  wcre  not  jcalous.  They  were  sometimes  eontemptuous,  sharing  the 
spirit  of  the  nations  themselves ;  but  from  all  we  obserye  they  were  perfectly 
tolerant  of  the  existence  of  other  deities  beside  them.  With  Jehovah  it  was 
othemrise.  This  intoleranoe  of  His  require8  some  explanation,  that  is,  some 
explanation  of  Moses'  way  of  oonceiying  Him  which  made  him  impose  upon 
the  people  sueh  a  law. 

The  explanation  niust  lie  in  his  eonoeption  of  Jehoyah'8  nature — His 
ethieal  nature.  Certainly  Moses  regarded  Jehoyah  as  the  God  of  righteous- 
ness.  When  he  sat  and  judged  the  people,  he  did  so  in  ^ehovah's  name — 
he  only  interpreted  and  oxpres8ed  His  mind.  He  was  the  guardian  of  right 
and  moral  order.  Henee  the  eurious  phrase,  thut  the  people  were  to  hring 
their  eauaee  hefore  Elohim,  when  they  eame  to  the  priests  or  judges  for 
decision8.  But  mere  ethioal  quality  in  Jehoyah  will  not  explain  the  ez- 
elosiveness,  unless  on  the  supposition  that  this  differentiated  Him  from 
other  god8,  who  were  not  ethioal,  or  else  that  He  was  ethieal  in  sueh  degree 
that  He  wa8  the  one  Heing  that  men  should  worship.  When  the  form  of 
the  other  commandment8  is  considered,  the  natural  eonelusion  is  that  Moses 
was  a  monotheist,  and  not  merely  what  is  called  a  monolatrist.  The 
peeuliar  thing  ahout  Israel  is  not  tliat  it  had  one  GM,  but  that  it  had  an 
eyil  eonseienee  when  it  8eryed  other  gods.  This  is  unique.  The  mere 
existence  of  a  law  will  hardly  aeeount  for  th's.  No  doubt  the  law  had  heen 
reinforced  by  the  hlstory,  by  the  redeinption  which  their  God  had  wrought 
for  the  poople.  At  all  events  we  must  attribute  to  tho  Exodus  the  planting 
in  the  popular  mind  of  the  tnith  that  Je)iovah  was  God  of  Israel.  So  far  as 
we  see,  Israel  never  had  any  nativo  God  but  Jehovali.  If  it  fell  into  the 
worship  of  the  Baal8  as  loeal  deities,  it  found  these.  No  proper  name  is 
oomp<mnded  with  saeh  a  name  as  Astarte. 
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sl(>od  to  Hiin  iiiueh  as  helievers  iu  tlie  iiuity  of  Goel  stanel 
to  God  now.  Tlie  religiou  of  Israel  was  praetieal,  not 
speeulative ;  aud  wLile  a  praotieal  Mouotheism  prevailed,  and 
gave  rise  to  all  that  profound  religious  life  which  we  see 
reflected  in  sueh  meu  as  Moses,  aud  Samuel,  and  David, 
aud  the  prophets,  it  perhaps  needed  that  iuternal  eonfliet 
which  arose  through  the  8lowuess  of  the  popular  mind, 
aud  that  outward  eollisiou  with  idolatrous  uatious  which 
occurred  in  the  days  of  the  great  prophets  from  Isaiah 
downwards,  to  hriug  iuto  speeulative  or  theoretieal  elearness 
the  doctrines  of  the  oneuess  and  the  spiritualit^  of  God. 
My  impression  is  that  this  eonfliet,  whether  within  the 
State  or  with  foreigu  natious  without,  did  not  suggest  to 
the  prophets  the  doctriues  of  God  which  they  express,  but 
ouly  furuished  the  oeeasion  which  demanded  the  expressiou 
of  them. 

Perhaps  we  lay  too  mueh  stress  upon  the  meaning 
iu  religion  of  a  mere  theoretieal  Monotheism,  i.e.  upou  this, 
that  the  worshipper  had  in  his  miud  the  idea  that  the 
Deity  he  stood  hefore  was  God  aloua  Probably  eveu  uow 
this  feeling  is  little  preseut  to  the  mind  of  worshippers.  It 
is  what  God  is  to  the  ^oi-shipper,  and  what  are  His  attri- 
hutes  iu  Hiuiself,  that  is  important,  not  whether  there  be 
other  heings  to  be  worshipped.  Of  eourse,  at  other  tiuies 
we  have  iu  our  miuds  the  faet  that  the  6eing  we  worship 
is  God  alone ;  and  this  no  doubt  influenees  the  miud  wheu 
it  eomes  to  the  aet  of  worship,  though  the  idea  be  not  preseut 
iu  the  aet  Aud  perhaps  this  consideration  may  lead  us  to 
judge  more  favourably  of  the  worship  even  of  heathen  aud 
polythei8tic  natioua  As  a  rule,  the  iudividual  wor8hipper 
did  not  adore  more  gods  than  ona  He  8elected  some  one 
of  the  deities  worshipped  iu  his  couutry.  Practically  this 
god  was  the  only  oue  to  him.  He  gave  this  god  his  adora- 
tion,  and  sought  from  him  alone  the  help  he  needed. 
Religiou8ly,  his  miud  towards  this  deity  was  ju8t  as  if  uo 
other  deity  existed.  Even  when  he  admitted  the  existeuce 
of  other  deitie8,  they  took,  in  regard  to  the  deity  he 
worshippedy  a  lower  plaea     His  god  was  the  supreme  god, 
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and  the  others  were  iiierely  his  agents,  or,  it  niight  be, 
mtoreessors  with  him  for  the  ^oi-sliipper.  Cyiu8,  when  he 
conquered  BabyIon,  restored  to  tiieir  aneieut  seats  the  gods 
which  had  heen  collected  there  by  the  previous  king,  and 
he  h^  that  these  minor  gods  would  intercede  with  the 
supreme  6od  6el  for  him  and  his  son  Canibyses.  Both  in 
E^ypt  and  in  Babylon  there  is  \dsible  a  tendency  to  elevate 
one  deity  into  a  supreme  plaee, — not  always  the  same  deity 
by  name, — and  to  eoneentrate  on  one  all  the  attrihutes  of 
all  the  others,  so  that  the  one  embodies  the  exhau8tive 
eoneeption  of  Deity. 

There  are  various  elasses  of  passages  in  which  the 
god8  of  the  nations  are  mentioned :  one  elass  eonsists  of 
passages  put  into  the  mouth  of  pei-sons  whose  history  or 
conduct  is  heing  described  by  01d  Testament  writera  Thus 
in  Judg.  xi.  23,  24,  Jephthah  is  represented  as  saying  to 
the  king  of  the  Ammonites :  "  So  now  Jehovah  the  God 
of  Israel  hath  disposse88ed  the  Amorites  from  hefore  His 
people  Israel,  and  8houldest  thou  possess  them  ?  Wilt  not 
thou  possess  that  which  Cheiiiosh  thy  god  giveth  thee 
to  possess  ? "  Another  elass  of  passages  eoiisists  of  ex- 
pressions  used  by  01d  Testament  writer8  theuiselves  in 
which  the  godB  of  the  nations  are  rcferred  to,  and  Jehovah 
is  contra8ted  with  them,  or  said  to  be  supeiior  to  them, 
and  the  like  Now  in  estimating  all  these  pass^iges  we 
must  take  the  state  of  thought  in  those  ages  iuto  aeeount, 
and  the  condition  of  religion  actually  existing  in  the  worl(1 
at  the  time.  Even  the  passage  in  Judge8  ean  hardly  8how 
that  Jephthah  conceded  any  existence  to  Ohemosh.  He 
could  hardly  speak  otherwiRe  than  he  did  to  one  who8e 
national  god  Ohemosh  was.  Jeremiah  himself,  as  we  have 
seen,  uses  phraseolog^  analogous :  "  Woe  to  thee,  0  Moah : 
the  people  of  Ohemosh  perisheth  "  (xlviii.  46);  and  again: 
"  Hath  Israel  no  sons,  hath  he  no  heir  ?  Why  then  doth 
Mileom  inherit  Gad,  and  his  (i.e.  Moloch*s)  people  dwell  in 
his  eities?"  (xlix.  1).  Evidently  sueh  language  meana 
nothing  in  Jeremiah's  mouth.  It  is  argued,  howevcr,  that 
thou((h  in  the  mouth  of  sueh  men  as  Jeremiaii  sueh  ex- 
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])res8ions  liave  no  meaning,  rer)osing  rnerely  on  the  belitl 
and  the  condition  of  thingn  in  Moab  itself,  and  on  the 
notorious  faet  that  Ghemosh  wa8  worshipped  there,  it  may 
have  had  meaning  in  the  popular  mind ;  and  that,  though 
in  later  times  suoh  phraseology  had  merely  heeome  a 
eurrent  mode  of  speeeh,  with  little  signifieanee,  at  the 
time  when  it  first  arose  it  must  have  expre8sed  the  helief 
in  the  existence  of  Ghemosh.  It  is  no  doubt  dif!icult 
to  estimate  the  value  of  this  kind  of  language.  But  it 
may  be  8aid,  I  think,  that  the  use  of  it  is  far  from  eon- 
elusive  as  to  the  heUef  in  the  reality  of  the  god8  spoken 
of.  Take  a  passage  from  the  Ghronieles,  a  very  late  book, 
prol):ibly  of  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  hefore  our  era  (2  Chr.  xxviiL  23).  Speak- 
ing  of  Ahaz,  the  writer  say8  that  he  8acrificed  to  the  god8 
of  Damascus,  who  had  smitten  him,  sa^ring :  "  Eeeause  the 
gods  of  the  kings  of  Syria  helped  them,  therefore  will 
I  saerifiee  to  them,  that  they  may  help  me."  But  the 
writer  adds :  "  But  they  were  the  ruin  of  him  and  of  all 
IsraeL" 

It  is  eertain  that  at  that  time  of  day  neither  the 
Ghronieler  nor  any  educated  man  in  Israel  ascribed  reality 
to  any  object  called  god  except  the  God  of  Israel.  In 
aneient  rimes  a  stranger  must  attaeh  himself  to  some  trihe 
or  family  in  order  to  be  protected.  But  attaehment  to  a 
trihe  or  family  meant  partaking  in  its  mera —  its  religious 
rites;  for  this  wa8  what  constituted  a  trihe's  distinction, 
or  that  of  a  family.  Henee  the  stranger  who  went  to 
a  foreign  coimtry  must  perforee  take  part  in  the  religion 
of  the  country  and  serve  its  gods.  A  great  deal  has  been 
made  of  an  e^pression  U8ed  by  David  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  19). 
Appealing  to  Saul  not  to  pursue  him  out  of  the  country, 
he  says :  "  They  have  driven  me  out  this  day  from  abiding 
in  the  inheritanee  of  the  Lord  {i.e.  the  land  of  Israel), 
saying,  Go  serve  other  god8."  According  to  these  words, 
abiding  in  a  foreign  land  is  equivalent  to  serving  other 
gods.  But,  again,  we  are  8upplied  with  analogous  phrase- 
ology  in  Jeremiah — the  man  who  counselled  the  exiles  in 
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Babylon  to  bmld  houses  and  plant  vineyard8,  to  seek  the 
peaee  of  the  city  whither  they  had  been  carried  eaptive, 
and  to  "prai/  unto  the  Lord  for  it,  for  in  the  peaee  thereof 
shall  ye  have  peaee"  (xxix.  5).  While  men  may  pray 
unto  the  Tx)rd  in  foreigu  land8,  He  threatens  Israel: 
•*  Tlierefore  will  I  east  you  forth  out  of  this  land  into  the 
land  that  ye  know  not  .  .  .  and  there  shall  ye  serve  other 
god8"  (Jer.  xvL  13).  And  8imilarly  in  Deut.  iv.  28: 
"The  Lord  shall  seatter  you  among  the  nations  .  .  .  and 
there  ye  shall  serve  god8,  the  work  of  men's  hand8,  wood 
and  stone."  The  phraseolog^  rests  merely  on  the  faet 
that  in  foreign  lands  other  gods  were  wor8hipped;  it 
eontains  no  proof  that  these  gods  had  any  reality.  At 
most  it  might  be  8upposed  to  imply  that  Jehovah  wa8 
God  only  of  Israel,  and  could  not  be  found  in  a  foreign 
land.  It  is  possihle  that  the  phrase  might  have  had  this 
meaning ;  but  it  had  no  sueh  sense  in  Jeremi£th's  day8,  for 
he  eounsels  the  exiles  to  pray  unto  the  Lord  for  the  peaee 
of  the  land  of  their  exile. 

It  is  admitted  ou  all  hands  that  from  Jeremiah  ^o^n- 
wards  there  are  abuTidant  expressiou8  of  a  theoretieal 
Monotheism.  The  eireumstanees  of  the  prophets  from 
Isaiah  onwards  differed  from  those  of  the  earlier  prophets, 
The  great  prophets,  sueh  as  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  were  eon- 
fronted  by  the  world  powers,  and  the  que8tion  of  the  relation 
of  Jehovah  to  them  wa8  forced  upon  them.  These  power8 
were  embodiment8  of  idolatry,  and  they  were  the  oppressors 
of  IsraeL  The  antithesis  between  their  gods  and  the  God 
of  Israel  presse^  itself  upon  men ;  the  relation  of  Jehovah 
to  the  world,  and  His  relation  to  the  idols,  the  gods  of 
the  world,  could  not  be  evaded.  The  prophets  8olved  the 
que8tion  of  the  conque8t  of  Israel  by  the  world  power,  by 
the  great  eoneeption  that  the  world  power  wa8  Jehovah's 
instrument  to  ehastise  His  people — the  A8syrian  was  the 
rod  of  Hi8  anger,  Nebuchjidnezzar  was  His  servant.  And 
this  was  already  also  a  sohition  of  the  relation  uf  the  idol8 
to  Jehovah.  It  was  not  the  idols,  but  Jehovah  that  gave 
Assyria  and  13abyloii  its  vietories.     Mueh  more,  it  was  not 
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the  idol8  tliat  had  raise^  up  Cyru8  to  de8troy  the  iilolatrous 
Babyloii.  And  when  the^e  povvers  forgot  that  they  were 
l)ut  iustruments  in  the  Lord'8  hand,  they  were  aetiiig  as  if 
the  8aw  8hould  magnify  itself  against  him  who  shook  it, 
or  as  if  the  rod  shouUi  say  it  wa8  not  wood  (Isa.  x.  15). 
But  even  in  this  age  the  same  way  of  speaking  still  pre- 
vailed, — of  speaking  of  the  god8  of  the  nations  as  if  they 
had  reality ;  a8  St.  Paul  also  8peak8  of  idol8  at  one  tinie 
as  *  nothing  in  the  world,*  and  at  another  time  as  *  devil8.' 

Ferhape  the  eitation  of  these  passages  may  suggest  that 
some  eaution  is  necessary  in  founding  inferenees  uix>n 
expre88ions  which  at  first  sight  might  seem  to  imply  helief 
in  other  god8  besides  Jehovah,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
used  them. 

3.   Tfie  Unity  of  God, 

The  simplest  notion  of  God  among  the  Semitie  peoples 
was,  as  we  have  said,  the  idea  of  power^  foree.  If  we  oon- 
8ider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  inquii'e  how  this  idea  was 
reacbed,  we  should  presume  that  it  was  through  the  pro- 
eesses  and  phenomena  of  nature.  The  power  that  work^  in 
Nature,  that  changed  her  faee,  that  conducted  the  gigantie 
movements  of  the  heavens  ahove  and  the  waters  heneath, 
was  6od.  There  eannot  be  a  doubt  that  among  the  peoples 
ahout  Israel  there  appeared  the  tendency  to  confound  Nature 
herself  with  6od,  to  regard  individual  forees  in  Nature  as 
gods.  We  do  not  find  sueh  a  thing  among  the  Jews,  except 
occasionally  and  by  imitation.  But  how  shall  we  regard 
this  tendency?  As  a  degeneration  of  a  Monotheism 
retained  by  Israel  ?  Or  as  a  Pol^theism  out  of  which 
Israel  rose  to  Monotheism  ?  Was  the  first  step  to  regard 
the  forees  of  nature  as  gods,  and  the  next  to  ahstraet  ani 
unite  the  forees  into  one,  and  spiritualising  this  foree  name 
it  6od  ?  Or  wa8  the  tendency  downward,  to  hreak  up  this 
grand  simple  power  into  a  uiultitude  of  forees,  and  out  of 
the  one  God  to  frame  niauy  god8  ?  The  question  probably 
eaunot  be  answered  with  eertaiiit^,  either  on  Shemitie  or 
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on  Indo-Germanic  data.  But  in  point  of  faet  we  find  Israel 
agreeing  with  the  related  peoples  in  the  Name  it  gave  to 
God  and  the  idea  it  had  of  Him,  and  occa8ionally  falling 
into  theii'  way  of  idolatry,  which  ideDtified  some  natural 
foree  with  God,  as  the  foree  re8ident  in  the  sun,  or  the 
generative  ixwer  of  nature,  ete. 

If  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  was  first  impresse^ 
on  men,  or  impressed  anew  after  heing  lost,  by  the  opera- 
tions  of  some  siugle  great  foree  in  nature,  they  would 
be  very  apt  to  identify  this  foree  with  the  Eeiug,  or  to 
regard  the  two  as  inseparahle.  Sueh  an  identification  would 
operate  in  two  ways  on  the  eoneeption  of  God.  It  might 
prevent  the  mind  rising  easil^  to  the  unity  of  God.  And 
it  might  make  it  8low  to  reaeh  the  idea  of  the  spirituality 
of  God.  This  wa8  but  a  single  foree,  there  were  many ;  the 
Being  who  so  showed  His  power  might  not  be  the  only 
powerful  heing.  And  the  Being  who  8howed  Himself 
through  this  material  8ymbol  might  not  readily  bo  eon- 
ceived  abstractly  and  unclothed  in  the  ph^sieal  energy. 
Yet  He  might  have  to  the  worshipper  a  very  ^istinet 
per8onality.  A  pantheiatie  eoneeption  of  nature  is  quite 
foreign  to  the  Shemitie  mind.  Henee  even  where  we 
eannot  be  sure  that  the  eoneeption  of  God  in  any  par- 
tieular  ease  implied  His  unity  or  spirituality,  we  may 
assume  that  His  per8onality  was  alway8  part  of  the  eon- 
eeption.  It  is  true  that  in  Homer,  while  some  of  the 
god8  are  undoubtedly  and  alway8  persons,  others  of  them 
appear  sometimes  as  forees  or  phenomena  and  sometimes 
as  persons,  sueh  as  Iris,  Dream,  ete,  and  soiuetimes  even 
Apollo  *  far  darting/  as  if  the  statue  were  partly  formed 
out  of  the  block,  or  the  living  bird  half  out  of  the  shell. 
But  among  the  Shemitie  raees  this  condition  doe8  not 
appear  to  present  itself.     God  is  alway8  personal. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  that  the  condition  of  the  idea 
of  God  among  the  Shemitie  peoples  prior  to  the  eall 
of  Ahraham,  or  even  after  his  eall,  wa8  this,  that  He 
wa8  a  personal  power,  there  are  materials  in  it  for  that 
profound    religious    experience   which    we    know   to    liave 
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been  his.  Tlie  power  may  easily  rise  to  omnipotenee ; 
the  per8onality  may  easil^  pass  into  Bpirituality,  an(l  the 
uiiion  of  these  two  easil^  into  unity.  But  we  must  not 
judge  the  aneients  by  oureelves.  With  this  Personal 
Power,  Lord  of  men,  ruler  of  nature  —  without  raising 
questions,  as  we  should,  whether  He  was  Lord  of  all 
men  or  ruler  of  all  nature — there  might  be  a  fellowship, 
and  towards  Him  a  reverenee,  and  on  Him  a  dependence, 
and  in  His  interoourse  a  training  and  an  elevation,  that 
together  made  up  the  elements  of  a  fresh  and  deep 
religious  life.  The  personal  bond  to  a  governing  personal 
power — or,  as  it  was  called,  the  eovenant — wa8  the  essenee 
of  religious  lifa  How  6od  by  His  training  of  Ahraham 
puriiied  his  faith  and  strengthened  it,  we  see  from  the 
history. 

It  is  probable  that  among  the  faniily  out  of  which 
Ahraham  sprang  there  had  eome  a  great  degeneration,  or 
at  least  there  prevailed  a  low  condition  of  religion  prior  to 
his  time.  This  is  the  universal  supposition  of  the  Serip- 
tures.  Joshua  in  his  last  speeeh  exhorts  the  people  thus : 
"  Now  therefore  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  Him  in  sincerity 
and  in  truth :  and  put  away  the  gods  which  your  fathers 
served  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  and  in  Egypt ;  and 
serve  ye  the  Lord"  (Josh.  xxiv.  14).  And  the  same 
appears  from  the  story  of  Jacob's  flight  from  Padan-Aram, 
in  which  his  wife  Bachel  is  represented  as  stealing  the 
god8  of  her  father,  and  carrying  them  with  her  in  her 
fiight. 

And  thus  it  is  eertain  that  through  God's  revealing  of 
Himself  to  Ahraham  a  great  purifieation  and  elevation  took 
plaee  in  his  eoneeption  of  God.  Tlie  fundamental  thought 
of  God  did  not  alter,  but  it  was  more  firmly  grasped  and 
sharply  conceived,  and  probably  carried  to  sueh  a  degree  of 
elearness  as  to  involve,  if  not  the  spirituality,  at  leiist  the 
unity  of  God.  That  fundanienUil  thought  eomnion  to  all 
tlie  Shenutie  peo}»le.s  wafi,  as  we  have  seen,  pourr,  expressed 
in  the  words  M,  Elohim  ;  hut  we  are  expre88ly  infornieil 
that  the  prevailing  eoneeptiun  of  Goil  iu  the  Patriarehal 
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age  wa8  that  of  almightiness : — "  I  appeared  to  your  fathers 
as  £1  Shuāāai — God  Almighiy"  This  is  a  potentiation  of 
the  simple  idea  of  mighty,  which  seems  to  carry  with  it 
the  exclu8ion  of  other  power8,  and  to  lead  directly  to  the 
eoneeption  of  the  Unity  of  God,  We  shouH  probably  be 
right  in  considering  the  Patriarehal  idea  of  6od  as  em- 
hraeing  these  two  idea8  within  it. 

The  plural  form  of  the  word  Elohim  might  be  8uppo8ed 
to  have  some  hearing  on  the  question  of  unity.  And, 
indeed,  by  many  it  has  heen  8uppo8ed  to  bear  te8timony 
to  the  plurality  of  god8  originally  wor8hipped  among  the 
Shemitie  peoples;  and  by  others,  who  seem  to  con8ider 
the  name  Elohim  part  of  6od'8  revelation  of  Himself, 
to  the  plurality  of  persons  in  the  6odhead.  The  real 
foree  of  the  plural  termination,  as  we  have  already  8aid, 
is  not  ea8y,  indeed,  to  di8C0ver.  But  a  few  faets  may 
lead  U8  near  it.  In  Ethiopie  the  name  of  6od  is  Amlāk, 
a  plural  form  also  of  a  root  allied  to  mekk  —  a  king. 
AU  Shemitie  languages  use  the  plural  as  a  means  of 
heightening  the  idea  of  the  singular ;  the  preeise  kind 
of  heightening  has  to  be  inferred  from  the  word.  Thus 
tpater — D!9 — ^is  plural,  from  the  fluidity  and  multiplicity  of 
its  parts;  the  heavens — O^P?^ — from  their  e^tension.  Of 
a  difFerent  kind  is  the  plural  of  adon — lord,  in  Hebrew, 
which  takes  plural  suffises  except  in  the  first  person 
singular.  Of  this  kind,  too,  is  the  plural  of  BaaJ,  even 
in  the  sense  of  aumer,  as  when  Isaiah  uses  the  phrase 
l'TPa  UOH  (L  3).  Of  the  same  kind  ako  is  the  plural 
teraphim,  penates,  eonsisting  of  a  simple  image.  And  of 
this  kind  probably  is  the  plural  Elohim — a  plural  not 
numerieal,  but  8imply  enhaneive  of  the  idea  of  might,  Thus 
among  the  Israelites  the  might  who  was  6od  wa8  not  an 
ordinary  might,  but  one  peeuliar,  lofty,  uniqua  Though 
the  word  be  plural,  in  the  earliest  written  Hebrew  its 
predicate  is  almost  universall^  singular.  Only  when  U8ed 
of  the  god8  of  the  nations  is  it  con8trued  with  a  plural 
verb ;  or,  sometimes,  when  the  referenee  is  to  the  general 
idea  of  the  6odhead.     This  use  with  a  singular  predicate 
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or  epithet  seems  to  8bow  that  the  plural  form  is  not  a 
reminiseenee  of  a  former  Pol^theism.  The  phiral  ex- 
pre88ed  a  plenituāe  of  inighL  And  as  thero  seems  no 
traee  of  a  Polythei8m  in  the  name,  neither  ean  it  with  any 
probability  be  8upposed  to  expres8  a  plurality  of  persons 
in  the  Godhead.  For  it  eannot  be  8hown  that  the  word  is 
itself  part  of  God*8  revelation;  it  is  a  word  of  natural 
growth  adopted  into  revelation,  like  other  word8  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  And  the  usage  in  the  word8  haal,  aāon^ 
Tahy  and  sueh  like,  similar  to  it  in  meaning,  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  the  plural  is  not  numerieal,  as  if  mights,  hut 
merely  intensif^ing  the  idea  of  might.  Nor  ean  it  be 
8hown  to  be  prohahle  that  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
persons  should  have  beon  taught  early  in  the  histor^  of 
revelation.  What  the  proneness  of  maiikind  to  idolatry 
rendered  imperative  ahove  all  and  first  of  all,  was  strenuous 
teaehing  of  the  Divine  Unity.^ 

4.   The  Loetrine  of  the  sole  Goāheaā  of  Jehovah  in  kUer 

Prophecy, 

We  have  noticed  eertain  forms  of  speeeh  used  with 
referenee  to  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  which  8eemed  to 
suggest  that,  though  God  of  Israel,  and  greater  than  all 
god8,  He  wa8  not  con8idered  God  alone.  The  phraseo- 
logy  in  which  other  god8  are  spoken  of  may  not  be 
quite  ea8y  to  estimate  ju8tly.  But  if  writer8  on  the 
religion  of  Israel  are  not  unanimous  on  the  question  as  to 
how  sueh  phra8eology  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  earlier 
hooks  of  Seripture,  they  are  entirely  at  one  in  the  view 
that  from  Jeremiah  downward8  the  prophets  give  un- 
doubted  and  elear  e^pression  to  a  theoretieal  Monotheism. 
Tho  eireumstanees  of  the  prophets  from  Isaiah  onwards 

'  It  is  probably  a  retnrn  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  when  the  term 
Elohim  is  nso<l  of  nien  or  an<^ols,  or  of  what  we  rall  the  sn]>ornatural :  "  I 
saitl,  Ye  arego<ls"  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  6) ;  ''Thou  hast  niade  hini  a  littlo  ]ower  than 
tho  Elohim"  (Ps.  viii.  5);  "I  8aw  Elohini  eoniing  np  ont  of  the  earth," 
saiil  by  the  witch  of  £ndor  of  the  ghost  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xxyiiL  18). 
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differed  from  those  of  the  earlier  prophets.  In  the 
time  of  the  earlier  prophets,  Israel  eame  into  eonneotion 
with  nothing  hut  the  petty  States  lyiug  immediately 
aroimd.  These  States  were  many,  and  their  gods  many. 
And  over  eaeh  of  them  Jehovah  was  the  Saviour  of 
IsraeL  In  point  of  faet  Amos,  the  oldest  of  the  prophets, 
except  in  one  ohseure  passage,  makes  not  the  faintest 
allusion  to  the  gods  of  the  nations ;  he  represents  Jehovah 
as  ruling  immediately  over  all  the  peoples  neighhouring 
on  Israel,»and  ehastising  them,  not  only  for  their  oflFenoes 
against  Israel,  but  for  their  eruelties  to  one  another. 
Still  this  prophet's  world  was  composed  of  a  multitude 
of  small  peoples — tho  world  did  not  yet  form  a  unity  in 
opposition  to  IsraeL  But  when  Israel  wa8  confronted  by 
the  great  empires  of  As8yria  and  Babylon,  empires  which 
virtually  embraced  the  world  and  presente^  it  as  a  unity, 
then  the  question  of  the  relation  of  Jehovah  their  God 
to  this  imity  was  forced  upon  them.  These  empires, 
too,  were  embodiraents  of  idolatry;  for,  of  eourse,  as  in 
all  aneient  States,  the  eulture,  and  the  law,  and  the 
soeial  fahrie  of  the  empire  reposed  on  the  religion.  And 
thus,  when  Israel  was  confronted  with  the  world  as  a 
unity  in  these  empires,  Jehovah  was  felt  to  be  confronted 
also  with  idolatry  as  a  general  faith  and  eoneeption.  And 
thus  the  prophets  were  led  to  form,  or  at  all  events  to 
expre88,  ahstraet  and  theoretieal  judgment8  regarding  these 
mattera. 

Now  the  judgments  which  they  do  e^press  regard- 
ing  Jehovah  and  the  idol8  are  remarkahle.  So  soon  as 
Northem  Israel  eame  into  eollision  with  Ass^ria,  it  fell 
hefore  the  great  Eastem  empire;  and  in  like  manner 
Southem  Israel,  Judah,  succumbed  hefore  Babylon.  Now, 
if  the  prophets  had  learned  their  eoneeptions  of  Jehovah 
from  hi8tory,  the  natural  inferenee  would  have  heen  that 
the  gods  of  As8yria  and  Ba}»ylon  wcMe  more  jx)werful  than 
Jehovah,  the  Gc)d  of  Israel.  Tliia  wa8  the  inferenee  of  tlie 
fooUsh  king  Aiiaz  when  defeate(l  by  the  Syrian8 :  "  Be- 
eause  the  god8  of  the  kings  of  Syria  help  them,  therefore 
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will  I  saerifiee  to  them,  that  the^  ma^  help  me  "  (2  Chron. 
xxviii  23).  And  this  was  the  infereuee  no  doabt  of 
Manasseh  also,  and  of  man^  in  Judah  during  its  later 
year8,  when  the  wor8hip  of  the  host  of  heaven  and  many 
other  idolatrie8  were  introduced  from  AssTria  and  Babylon. 
Men  wor8hipped  the  god8  of  their  conqueror8.  But  the 
inferenee  of  the  prophets  was  a  wholly  different  one. 
They  8olved  the  prohlem  of  Israers  humiliation  by  the 
idolatrou8  nations  on  these  two  prineiples:  first,  these 
nations  were  Jehovah'8  instruments — they  were  not  more 
powerful  than  the  God  of  Israel,  on  the  contrary,  the 
A8syrian  was  the  rod  in  His  hand  to  ehastise  His  people, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  was  His  servant;  and,  8econdly,  it 
was  heeause  Jehova}i  was  holy  and  His  people  sinful  that 
He  gave  them  up  to  the  de8troyer.  The  great  events  of 
Israel's  hi8tory  did  not  suggest  to  the  prophets  their  eon- 
eeptions  of  Jehovah.  On  the  contrary,  their  eoneeptions  of 
Jehovah  already  held,  8olved  to  tliem  the  enigma  of  the 
events  that  happened.  But  no  doubt  these  events  also  led 
them  to  expre8s  their  thoughts  of  Jehovah  and  the  idol8  in 
a  more  general  and  ahstraet — one  might  8ay  almost — 
dogmatic  way. 

Here  an  important  plaee  helongs  to  the  Second  Isaiah, 
the  finest,  but  also  the  most  difficult,  part  of  01d  Testament 
prophecy.  Here  the  name  of  Jehovah  has  no  speeial  mean- 
ing ;  it  is  the  highest  name  of  Gk)d.  Though  the  prophet 
is  a  monotheist  in  the  strietest  sense,  his  Monotheism  is  no 
mere  dead  artiele  of  helief  or  inoperative  eonvietion.  It 
is  the  most  living  and  powerful  of  truths  that  Jehovah, 
Grod  of  Israel,  is  God  alona  Being  God  alone,  He  must 
make  Hiinself  known  to  be  God  alone :  "  My  glory  will  I 
not  give  to  another,  neither  My  praise  to  graven  images  " 
(Isa.  xlii.  8).  In  tho  words  Jehovah,  God  alone,  is  heard 
the  doath  knell  of  all  idolatry :  "  I  have  8Wom  by  My8elf 
.  .  .  that  every  knee  shall  bow"  (Isa.  xlv.  23).  But  on 
another  siile  the  sole  Godhead  of  Jehovah  opens  up  wide 
prospeets  of  thought  to  the  prophet.  He  who  is  God 
nlone   is  God  over  all — He  is  the  God  of  the  nations  as 
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well  as  of  IsraeL  And  that  which  He  is  to  Israel  as  6od 
of  Israel,  He  must  be  to  the  natioiis  also  as  their  God. 
His  purposes,  which  are  in  the  main  purposes  of  graee, 
must  extend  to  the  peoples  also  as  well  as  to  Israel.  Yet 
Jehovah  is  primarily  God  of  larael,  and  He  remains  so 
alwa7&  His  relation  to  the  nations  is  manifested  only 
through  IsraeL  Israel  is  His  servant  to  make  Him 
known  to  the  nations,  to  mediate  His  graee  to  all  man- 
kind. 

The  doctrine  of  Jehoyah  is  stated  in  the  broadest  and 
most  developed  manner  in  this  seetion  of  prophecy.  Still 
this  is  done  with  sueh  religious  fervour,  and  ih  a  way  so 
hrilliant  with  all  the  hues  of  a  poetieal  imagination,  that 
to  state  the  several  points  in  that  doctrine  in  cold  and 
naked  propositions  of  the  mere  intelleet,  seems  to  ^eseerate 
theuL  We  need  only  mention  a  few  thinga,  and  refer  to 
one  or  two  passage& 

Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  is  God  alone.  This  is  fre- 
quently  stated  explicitly  and  in  so  many  word8 ;  usually, 
however,  it  is  ba8ed  on  eertain  kind8  of  evidence,  or  it  takes 
the  form  of  eontrasting  Jehovah  with  the  idols.  In  ehap. 
xlL  Jehovah  ehallenges  the  idol  wor8hipping  nations  to 
meet  Him  hefore  a  trihunal,  that  a  ^uestion  whether  He  or 
the  idols  be  God  may  be  decided :  "  Let  the  nations  renew 
their  strength ;  let  us  eome  near  together  to  judgment ! " 
Opening  the  plea  on  His  own  8ide,  He  asks  them  two 
questions :  "  Who  raised  up  Cyrus  ? "  and,  "  Who  pre- 
dicted  it  f rom  of  old  ? "  The  idol  gods  of  Babylon  have 
hardly  hrought  Cyrus  on  the  stage  of  histor^,  who  will 
lead  Bel  and  Neho  away  eaptive  (ehap.  xlvL).  And  if 
they  are  god8,  let  them  Bhow  what  will  happen.  Let 
them  point  to  former  things,  propheeies  already  uttered, 
that  they  may  be  compared  with  events,  and  be  8een  to 
be  true  predictions;  or  let  them  now  in  the  present 
declare  things  that  are  to  eome;  yea,  let  them  do  good 
or  do  evil,  that  they  may  be  seen  to  have  life  in  theuL 
They  are  sUent,  and  judgment  is  passed  on  them  that  they 
are  of  nothing  and  their  work  of  nought  (Isa.  xli.   21). 
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lu  a  word,  Jehovah  ap|)cals  to  history  and  to  prophecy 
in  proof  of  His  sole  GodheacL 

This  appeal  to  prophecy  fully  justified  Apologeties 
in  niAking  the  same  appeal,  however  arguments  of  another 
kind  may  be  U8ed  now  in  addition  to  this  order  of 
evidenca  And  no  doubt  the  argument  from  prophecy 
has  considerably  changed  its  form ;  it  is  now  less  an 
argument  based  on  the  literal  fulfihnent  of  predictions 
of  eontingent  individual  events.  It  has  heeome  more  an 
argument  from  prophecy  than  one  from  prediction,  an 
argument  based  on  a  broad,  general  movement  of  the 
religious  muid  taught  of  6od  in  Israel, — a  movement  that 
revealed  itself  in  religious  presentiments,  in  aspirations 
of  the  pious  heart,  in  momentary  flights  of  faith  too 
lofty  to  be  sustained,  in  a  eertain  groaning  and  travailing 
under  the  sense  of  inadequate  life  and  a  cry  for  fuller 
life,  in  a  sense  of  imperfeetion  that  was  often  far  from 
seeing  clearly  how  it  was  to  be  satisfied,  how  the  im- 
perfeetion  was  to  be  removed.  It  is  all  these  things  and 
many  more  put  together  now  that  form  the  argument  for 
prophecy ;  for  with  the  widening  of  the  eoneeption  of  pro- 
phecy  as  not  mere  prediction,  the  argument  from  prophecy 
hiis  widened  in  proportion. 

And  in  this  prophet  the  referenee  to  prophecy  is  more 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Jehovah  is,  unlike  the 
idols,  a  living,  intelligent  Being,  who  is  worldng  a  work 
the  end  of  which  He  foresees  and  declares  from  the 
heginning.  Being  living  and  eonseious,  He  has  hefore 
Him  the  whole  seope  of  His  great  operation ;  and  He 
might  carry  it  on,  leaving  men  in  darkness  as  to  what 
it  ia  But  from  the  nature  of  His  operation  men  must 
be  enabled  to  enter  into  it  also  with  intelligenea  Israel 
is  His  Servant  in  carrying  it  out,  and  it  is  Jehovah's 
relation  to  Israel  that  makes  them  prophesy.  Men  eannot 
live  unless  they  have  some  knowledge  of  what  the  end  of 
life  shall  be.  They  eannot  strive  unless  a  goal  be  set 
l)efore  them,  nor  run  for  the  prize  imless  there  be  a  mark. 
rrophecy  was  an  ahsolute  nece8sity  in  a  redemptive  histor^; 
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though^  of  eourse,  it  might  be  enough  to  give  great  general 
ooneeptions  of  the  future,  and  less  neeessar^  to  8up])Iy 
k]iowledge  of  eontingent  oeeurrenoes.  This  prophet  evi- 
dentl7  refers  to  speoial  events  in  history,  sueh  as  the 
de8truction  of  the  Babylonian  empira  But  what  makes 
his  general  eoneeption  of  interest  is  that  he  oonneets 
prophecy  and  history  together  as  but  the  inner  and  outer 
8ide8  of  one  thing.  Hi8tory  is  Jehovah  in  operation; 
prophecy  is  His  mind,  eonseious  of  its  purpose,  hreaking 
ont  in  light  around  Him^  and  enahling  men  to  see  Him 
operating. 

The  prophefs  referenees  to  prophecy  in  proof  of 
Jehovah'8  sole  Godhead  are  confined  to  ehaps.  xl.— xlviii 
After  these  ehapters  this  argument,  heing  sufficiently 
well  developed,  is  no  more  pursued.  I  need  not  do  more 
than  mention  a  few  of  the  passages  where  the  sole  Godhead 
of  Jehovah  is  explicitly  stated :  xliv.  6  ff. :  "I  am  the 
first^  and  I  am  the  last;  and  besides  Me  there  ia  no 
Go^";  "Is  there  a  God  be8ides  Me?  yea,  there  is  no 
roek ;  I  know  not  any."  Being  God  Himself,  He  thinks 
He  would  know  the  other  gods ;  but  He  has  no  acquaint- 
anee  with  them.  Similarly  xlv.  6,  21,  xlvi  9;  ef.  also 
lxiv.  4.  In  xliiL  10  it  is  said:  "Before  Me  there  was 
no  God  formed,  neither  shaU  there  be  after  Me  .  .  . 
be8ide  Me  there  is  no  saviour."  Besides  prediction  and 
hi8tory,  the  Greation  in  its  unity  is  proof  of  the  sole 
Godhead  of  Him  that  formcd  it:  ''Thus  saith  the  Lord 
that  created  the  heavens:  He  is  God"  (xlv.  18). 

Sueh  passages  as  these  indicate  why  it  is  that  the 
prophet  80  mueh  insists  on  the  Godhead  of  Jehovah 
alona  It  is  no  mere  formal  intelleetual  Monotheism  that 
He  preache&  To  Him  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  is 
the  souree  of  all  truth  and  all  life  to  men,  that  alone  which 
allow8  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  have  any  destiny  hefore 
them.  Having  no  true  God  in  the  mid8t  of  them,  the 
nations  have  no  goal  hefore  them,  no  elements  of  true  pro- 
gress;  they  are  without  the  conditions  of  attaining  the 
destiny  set  by  God  hefore  men.     Tet  thcy  aro  included 
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in  Hifl  purpose  of  graee,  and  they  shall  be  hrought  into  the 
stream  of  it  by  His  servant  iHiael :  "  Behold  iny  Servant, 
.  .  .  he  shall  hring  forth  right  to  the  nations.  .  .  .  He 
shall  not  faint  .  .  .  till  he  have  set  right  in  the  earth,  and 
the  eountries  shall  wait  on  his  instruetion  "  (xlii.  1).  It  is 
here  that  to  the  prophet  lies  the  signifieanoe  of  the  sole 
6odhead  of  Jehovah ;  the  knowledge  of  it  is  the  condition 
of  salvation  for  mankinA  Henee  Jehovah  8ay8:  "Look 
unto  Me,  and  be  ye  saved^  all  the  end8  of  the  earth  :  for  I 
am  God,  and  there  is  none  else"  (xlv.  22).  This  forty- 
fifth  ehapter  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  prophecy 
in  this  point  of  view. 

6.    The  Personality  and  Spiritualiiy  of  Ood, 

The  question  which  naturally  f ollows  that  of  the  Unity 
of  GUxi,  is  that  of  the  Per8onality  and  Spirituality  of  6od. 

nnquestionably  the  most  distinct  and  8trongly  marked 
eoneeption  in  regard  to  6od  in  the  01d  Testament  is  that 
of  His  personality.  This  appears  on  every  page.  A  6od 
identical  with  nature,  or  involved  in  nature,  and  only 
manifesting  Himself  through  the  blind  forees  of  nature, 
nowhere  appears  in  the  01d  Testament.  He  is  always 
di8tinct  from  nature,  and  personal.  In  the  first  ehapter  of 
Genesis  He  stands  over  against  nature,  and  pereeives  that 
it  is  good.  He  stands  also  over  against  man,  and  lay8  His 
commands  upon  hiin :  "  Of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat."  He  puts  Himself  as  a 
moral  person  over  against  men  as  moral  persons,  and  enters 
into  eovenant  of  moral  conduct  with  them.  Not  only  is 
He  eonseious  of  men,  but  He  is  eonseious  of  Himself :  *'  By 
My8elf  have  I  swom*'  (6en.  xxii  16 ;  Isa.  xlv.  23).  He 
is  not  only  eonseious  of  Himself  as  existing,  but  of  what 
oharaeter  He  Himself  is.  He  resolves  with  Himself  to 
niake  man,  and  to  make  him  in  His  own  imaga 

In  Amos  He  swears  not  by  Himself,  but  by  His  holiness 
(iv.  2).  The  idea  of  some  modem  writer8,  that  the  eon- 
eeption  of  6od  among  the  people  of  Israel  was  first  that  of 
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some  power  extenial  to  themselves  which  the^  perceiyed  iu 
the  world,  a  power  making  for  a  moral  order  or  identical 
with  it,  and  which  they  af terward8  endowed  with  per8onality 
and  named  6od,  inverts  the  01d  Testament  representation, 
aecording  to  which  the  per8onality  of  God  wa8  the  priniary 
idea,  and  the  8econdary  idea  the  moral  eharaeter  of  this 
person ;  for  this  latter  idea,  no  doubt,  heeame  elearer  and 
more  elevated.  This  representation  of  modem  writers  to 
which  I  have  referred  is  not  a  historieal  aeeount  of  the 
origin  of  the  eoneeption  of  God's  personality  among  the 
people  of  Israel, — at  all  events  in  the  historieal  period 
which  the  01d  Testament  emhraees.  It  is  rather  a  de8crip- 
tion  of  movements  of  thought  in  regard  to  God,  peeuliar  to 
modem  times,  when  men,  having  lost  the  idea  of  God*s 
per8onality  which  onee  prevailed,  are  making  a  new  effort 
to  regain  it. 

From  the  first  historieal  referenee  to  God  in  Seripture 
the  idea  of  His  heing  a  person  is  firmly  reached,  and  little 
advance  takes  plaee  along  this  line. 

This  is  80  mueh  the  ease  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  que8tion  arises  whether  this  very  vividness  with  which 
the  personality  of  God  was  realised  in  Israel  did  not 
iufringe  upon  other  eoneeptions  necessary  to  a  tme  idea 
of  God,  sueh  as  His  trauscendence  and  ubiquity  and 
spirituality.  Did  not  Israel  so  strongly  eoneeive  God  as 
a  person,  that  He  heeame  to  them  a  mere  magnified  human 
person,  8ubject  to  the  hmitations  of  personality  among  men, 
80  that  tme  attrihutes  of  Deity  were  obscured  ?  Now,  in 
going  to  the  01d  Testament  and  seeking  to  estimate  its 
statements  about  God,  we  have  to  rememher  that  it  is  not 
a  pieee  of  philosophieal  writing,  that  its  statements  ahout 
God  are  all  given  in  the  region  of  praetieal  reUgious  life, 
and  that  they  are  the  expressions  of  this  vivid  religious 
life  among  a  people  strongly  realistie  and  emotional.  A"^ 
theology  of  the  sehools,  where  the  laws  of  exact  thought  t  'lr 
prevail,  was  unknown  in  the  01d  Testament  period.  J 

We  ohserve,  indeed,  the  heginnings  of  sueh  a  theology 
in  the  Alexandrian  translation  of  the  Seriptures,  and  in  the 
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CShaldee  translation,  and  in  Jewi.sh  writingb  of  later  time^. 
These  expresd  tbeni.selve^,  in  reg<ird  to  <'.rod,  in  a  ft>rm  that 
seeks  to  be  more  severe  and  exact,  using  eireamlooutions  for 
the  aathropomorphisma  of  the  01d  Testament, — a  faet  which 
in^ieatee  that  theae  caased  some  oftenee  to  the  mind3  of 
thia  age.  Even  in  the  8o-called  Priests'  Code,  while  there 
aie  8ome  anthropomorphisms,  anthropopathisms  are  avoided. 
In  the  01d  Testament  generallf,  however,  sneh  anthropo- 
mor^iisms  are  freel^  used,  as  we  use  them  still,  when  not 
meaning  to  be  seientifie,  and  when  expressing  our  religious 
life  and  feelinga  It  ma^  be  made  a  question,  no  doubt, 
whether,  in  the  popular  reUgion,  among  ourselves  they  may 
not  be  carried  to  excess,  and  whether  the  strong  realising 
of  the  personalit7  of  God  there  ma^  not  ohseure  some  other 
ooneeptions  of  6od  which  also  have  their  right&  This 
ma7  well  he.  Still  the  use  of  anthropomorphisms  is  inevit- 
able  if  men  will  think  of  Grod;  and  it  has  usually  heen 
argaed  that  they  are  legitimate,  seeing  men  were  made  in 
the  image  of  6od.  We  are  in  some  measure  at  least 
entitled  to  throw  back  upon  6od  the  attrihutes  of  mau 
when  speakiug  of  His  aetion  and  thoughl 

Tet  just  as  in  the  popular  religion  among  ourselves — the 
true  religion  of  men  animated  with  a  true  religious  life — ^it 
is  possihle  that  the  powerf ul  feeling  of  the  persouality  of  6od 
may  ohseure  some  of  6od'8  essential  attrihutes  and  lead  to  a 
narrow  eoueeption  of  Him,  so  it  is  quite  possihle  that  among 
the  people  of  Israel*the  same  narrowing  effeet  may  have 
arisen  from  the  same  eausa  So  far,  however,  as  the  OId 
Teetament  is  concemed  it  eannot  be  said  that  its  expres8ions 
go  this  length.  When  it  speaks  of  the  hand,  arm,  mouth, 
lips,  eyes  of  God,  of  His  speaking,  writing,  laughing,  moek- 
ing,  and  the  like ;  when,  as  in  Second  Isaiah,  He  makes  hare 
His  boly  arm  in  the  sight  of  all  the  nations  (lii.  10) ;  when 
in  His  eagemess  to  deliver  the  people  He  pants  like  a 
woman  in  travail  (xlii.  14) ;  when,  as  in  tlie  2Qd  Psalm,  He 
that  sits  in  the  heavens  laughs ;  when  He  lif ts  up  a  signal 
to  the  nutions  (Isa.  xlix.  22) ;  when  He  is  seen  at  the  head 
of  tlie  Mediun8  mustering  His  liosts, — ^all  this  is  but  vivid 
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eoneeption  of  His  being,  Tlis  intelligeneo,  His  apprehension, 
His  activity,  aud  Hia  univei-sal  power  over  the  niovements 
of  the  nations  which  He  (lireets.  The  human  m  transferred 
to  His  per8onality,  as  it  couId  not  but  be ;  it  is  transferre^ 
graphieall^,  aa  could  not  but  happen  when  done  hj  the 
vivaeious,  poetieal,  powerful  phantas^  of  the  people  of 
IsraeL  But  under  all  this  what  we  ohsefve  is  the  vivid 
realisation  of  the  true,  free,  intelligent,  aetive  personalit^ 
of  Gk)d.  Sueh  language  onl^  eertifies  to  the  warmth  and 
intensit^  of  the  religious  feeling  of  the  writer. 

Another  elass  of  passages  ma^  perhaps  require  more 
con8ideration :  those  in  which  manifestations  of  Grod  are 
de6cribed  which  seem  to  imply  that  He  wa8  confined  within 
the  limitationfi  of  spaee,  or  that  the  human  form  reall^  wa8 
proper  to  Him.  He  is  8aid  to  have  walked  in  the  garden 
in  the  eool  of  the  day;  to  have  eome  down  to  see  the 
tower  which  men  did  build ;  to  have  been  one  of  three  men 
that  appeared  to  Ahraham,  and  to  have  eaten  that  whioh 
wa8  set  hefore  Him.  Jacob  thought  Eethel  a  house,  i.e,  a 
plaee  or  abode  of  God;  and  in  Israel  His  presenee  wa8 
inseparably  connected  with  the  Ark  of  the  Govenant. 
Under  all  these  things  there  lies  at  least  not  only  a  vivid 
eoneeption  of  His  per8onality,  but  a  vivid  eoneeption  of  a 
profound  and  more  strictly  redemptive  truth,  namely,  that 
He  reveals  Himself  and  enters  into  the  elosest  frien^ship 
with  men.^  It  may  be  the  ease  that  idea8  of  God's 
spirituality  were  less  elear  in  the  Patriarehal  age,  and  that 
some  of  these  narratives  preserve  this  faet  It  was  but  a 
short  step  from  the  Unit^  to  the  other  essential  element  in 
the  eoneeption  of  6od,  His  Spirituality.  Yet  this  step  has 
always  b^n  found  very  hard  to  take.  The  whole  histor^ 
of  Israel  shows  how  hard  the  struggle  was  in  the  popular 
mind  between  this  idea  and  the  sensuous  eoneeption  of  God. 

^  Of  eoorse,  eUfferent  mineis  may  estimate  these  narratives  (lifferentl^. 
So  far  as  we  eonsieler  the  eiperienees,  8ay,  of  Jacob  at  Jabl)ok  real,  we  ma^ 
suppose  that  a  spiritnal  impressiou  alway8  reflected  itsolf  in  an  acoompanying 
eztraordinary  phyHical  oonelition ;  ju8t  as  among  tlie  carly  prophets  the 
ec8ta8y  wa8  Uitual,  while,  although  still  oeeasiooal  among  the  later  propheti 
(Ua.  tL  8),  it  became  rure. 
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And  when  tho  sense  of  6od's  8pirituality  wa8  lo8t,  there 
followed  8peedily  the  loss  of  the  sense  of  His  unity. 

Throughout  the  whole  Patriarohal  time  the  prevailing 
aense  of  God  wa8  that  of  a  lord,  an  owner,  an  almighty 
ruler  whose  cominandment8  must  be  obeyed,  who  tells  hia 
servant  to  leave  his  country  and  he  leaves  it,  who  gives  the 
harren  children,  who  8ubdues  kingdonis,  and  rehukes  kings  j 
for  his  servant's  sake.  If  Ahraham  had  a  elear  thought  ^ 
of  His  8pirituality,  this  eleamess  heeame  ob8cured  in  the 
minds  of  his  descendant8.  Even  in  Ahraham's  history  God 
is  attached  to  plaeea  Jacob  found  Him  at  Sethel — and 
8aid,  "  Surely  God  is  in  this  plaee — this  is  a  house  of  God 
— a  gate  of  heaven,"  And  this  patriareh  reared  his  stone^ 
which,  if  it  did  not  represent  God,  was  called  by  him 
Eethel,  and  conceived  by  him  as  something  to  which  God 
would  attaeh  Himself.  These  loealisations  of  God  8how  an 
imperfeet  eoneeption  of  His  8pirituality.  Henee  sueh  high 
plaees  were  rigidly  forbidden  in  the  Mosaie  eonstitution. 
And  it  is  eertain  that  even  the  eoneeptions  of  the  Patri- 
arehal  time  heeame  greatly  ob8cured  among  the  people  in 
Egypt.  Idolatry  was  praetise^  largely  there.  Ezekiel  in 
several  plaees  ehastises  the  people  for  their  idolatrou8 
praetiees  in  this  land,  "  Then  8aid  I  unto  them,  Gast  away 
every  man  the  ahominations  of  his  eye8,  and  defile  not 
^ourselves  with  the  idol8  of  Egypt"  (xx.  7). 

We  may  con8ider  these  two  things  ascertained  from  a 
study  of  the  hi8tory  of  Moses.  First,  that  he  gave  great 
prominenee  to  the  idea  of  the  spiritiudity  of  God ;  and, 
8econd,  that  he  connected  the  idea  of  the  spiritual  God  with 
the  name  Jehovah.  The  new  elevation  given  by  Moses  to 
the  idea  of  God  eannot  be  regarded  as  anything  but  the 
result  of  a  speeial  revelation.  God  appeared  to  him.  He  did 
not  reaeh  a  purer  eoneeption  of  God  by  study  or  thought 
God  showed  Himself  to  him.  But  the  eoneeptions  of  the 
Patriarehal  time  which  were  then  loo8ely  held,  and  which 
had  heen  almost  lost  entirely  in  Egypt,  were  hrought  back 
by  him  in  fuU  luminousness,  and  laid  as  fimdamental  eon- 
eeptions  at  the  hasis  of  his  eonstitution.     One  might  raise 
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doTibtB,  though  bardl7  with  good  reason,  as  we  have 
alread7  seen,  in  regard  to  tho  first  command,  as  to  whether 
it  in  80  man7  word8  pre8cribed  the  ahsolute  unit^  of  God, 
or  onl7  the  relative  unit^  of  God  to  Israel :  "  I  am  Jahweb 
th7  God,  wbich  have  hrought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
£^7pt  .  .  .  thou  8halt  have  no  other  god8  hefore  Me." 
Israel  8hall  have  no  God  but  Jahweb ;  but  whether  there 
be  other  god8  is  not  eertainl^  declared;  and  in  a  h^mn 
eontemporar^  with  this  law,  the  h^mn  after  the  passage 
of  the  Eed  Sea,  we  read:  "Wbo  is  like  unto  Thee, 
Jabweh,  among  the  god8  ? "  But  there  ean  be  no  doubt 
that  the  8econd  commandment  teaehes  the  spiritualit^  of 
6od  in  the  sharpest  manner :  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto 
thee  an7  graven  image,  or  an^  likeness  of  an^  thing  that  is 
in  heaven  ahove,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  heneath,  or  that 
is  in  the  water8  under  the  earth"  (Ex.  xx.  4);  and  in 
the  repetition  of  the  law  in  Oeuteronom^ :  "  Take  70 
therefore  good  heed  unto  ^ourselves;  for  70  8aw  no 
manner  of  8imilitude  on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake 
unto  70U  in  Horeh  .  .  .  Lest  je  eorrupt  ^ourselves  and 
make  70U  a  graven  image"  (Deut.  iv.  15,  16).  And 
ver7  singularl^  that  ver^  aet  which  Jacob  did  is  e^pressl^ 
prohibited  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1 — ^"neither  shall  70  set  up  an^ 
image  of  stone  in  ^our  land."  What  is  forbidden  in  the 
commandment  is  not  worshipping  other  god8  than  Jahweh, 
but  wor8hipping  Jahweh  under  an^  8imilitude.  That  doe8 
not  expre88l7  declare  that  Jahweb  has  no  8imilitude,  but 
the  inferenee  is  immediata 

Jebovab  is  represented  as  having  a  āmlling'plaee, 
But  He  is  no  loeal  God.  That  dwelling-place  is  usuall^ 
conceived  to  be  fieaven.  But  though  His  abode  is  there, 
Ho  visits  the  children  of  men,  and  appears  wherever  His 
people  are.  He  appeared  to  the  patmrehs  often  and  in 
man7  plaees  in  Ganaan.  But  though  Ganaan  be  the  land 
of  Jehovah,  and  His  house,  He  ia  not  confined  to  it  He 
sa^s  to  Jacob :  "  Fear  uot  to  go  down  into  Eg^pt ;  for  I 
will  there  make  of  thee  a  great  nation :  I  will  go  down 
witb  thee  into  Eg^pt "  (Gen.  xlvL  3,  4).     To  Moses  in  the 
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wildeme88  He  gave  the  promise :  **  Mine  angel  shall  go 
hefore  thee"  (Ex.  xxiii.  23);  and  Moses  8aid :  "If  Thy 
presenee  go  not  with  me,  cany  iis  not  up  henee  "  (Ex- 
xxxiii.  15).  In  one  plaee  He  appeared  to  Jo8hua  as  the 
leader  of  the  Lord*8  host ;  in  another,  to  David. 

So  far  as  His  dwelling  among  the  people  wa8  concemed, 
He  abode  in  the  Ark  The  Ark  of  the  Govenant  i8  not  to 
be  conceived  as  an  idol,  or  as  an  image  of  GoA  No  deity 
could  be  repre8ented  in  the  form  of  a  8mall  ehest.  But 
neither  is  it  enough  to  8ay  that  the  Ark  wa8  a  8ymbol  of 
Jehovah,  whatever  that  might  mean,  or  a  8ymbol  of  His 
presenee.  It  wa8  more  than  that.  Jehovah'8  presenee 
was  attached  to  it.  It  wa8  in  some  sense  His  dwelling- 
plaee.  But  although  it  was  so,  and  the  people  had  thus 
an  assuranee  that  He  wa8  present  among  them  there  in 
some  8i>ecial  sense,  His  presenee  was  not  confined  to  the 
Ark.  He  appeared  in  the  form  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
in  many  plaees ;  and  when  the  Ark  was  captured  by  the 
Philistines,  the  priests  oflfere^  saerifiees  to  Jehovah  at  Nob, 
and  set  the  shewbread  hefore  Him  as  had  heen  done  in 
Shiloh.  Everywhere  in  the  old  histories  as  well  as  in  the 
prophetie  writings,  the  supersensuous  abode  of  Jehovah,  and 
His  condescen8ion,  nevertheless,  and  entranee  into  the  life 
of  men,  were  hoth  well  understood. 

We  eannot  8ay  that  from  the  time  of  Israel's  heeoming 
a  nation  any  helief  in  a  loeal  limitation  of  God  ean  be 
traced.  The  sanetuaries  scattered  up  and  down  the  country 
were  hardly  plaees  to  which  God  was  confined ;  they  were 
rather  plaees  where,  having  manifested  Himself,  He  was 
held  to  have  authorise^  His  worship.  Sueh  faets  as  that 
men,  e.g,  Gideon,  Saul,  ete,  reared  an  altar  anywhere,  and 
tliat  Ahsalom  when  an  exile  in  Geshur  outside  of  Palestino 
made  a  vow  to  Jehovah,  show  that  they  conceived  of 
Jehovah  as  without  loeal  limitations.  Finally,  the  multi- 
plicity  and  variety  of  the  eomhinations  of  the  maiiifesliition 
of  God  with  naturo  show  that  tlie  idea  lying  at  the  root 
of  them  was  not  that  Goel  was  loe>ally  confinod,  but  that 
He  wa8  present  in  all  the  phenomena  of  the  world.    This  is 
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the  religious  idea  lyiiig  uiider  sueh  ^eseriptions.  The  rest 
is  but  elothing  thrown  around  this  idea  by  the  religious 
phanta8y.  And  when,  as  in  Ps.  xxix.,  the  thun^erstorm  is 
8pecially  regarded  as  a  theophany,  this,  of  eourse,  arose  from 
the  faet  tliat  majestic  phenomena,  like  tlie  thunderstorm 
and  earthquake,  hrought  more  impressively  hefore  the  mind 
the  eoneeption  of  the  great  Person  who  wa8  the  eause  of 
the  phenomenon,  and  who  revealed  Himself  through  it. 
But  it  does  not  need  to  be  said  again  that  the  phenomenon 
did  not  suggest  the  idea  of  God,  and  eause  the  mind  to  rise 
to  the  idea  of  a  person ;  the  idea  of  a  person  wa8  there 
already,  and  explained  the  phenomenon.^ 

We  pass  into  another  and  soniewhat  higher  region 
when  we  take  into  aeeount  another  elass  of  passages — those 
in  wliich  human  emotions  and  mode8  of  conduct  are  thrown 
back  upon  GoA  The  first  elass  of  passages  referred  to 
niainly  8uggested  the  personality  of  God.  The  next  elass 
added  the  deep  religious  idea  of  Ilis  manifesting  Himself 
to  men.  This  new  elass  hrings  in  the  idea  of  the  moral  in 
God'8  per8onality.  Thus  He  repents  that  He  made  man, 
and  also  of  the  evil  He  intended  to  do ;  He  is  grieved ;  He 
is  angry,  jealou8,  graeious ;  He  loves,  hates,  and  mueh  more ; 
He  hreaks  out  into  a  passion  of  anger  (Isa.  Uv.  7,  8),  and 
again  He  feels  as  if  His  ehastiseinents  had  been  excessive 
(xL  2).  All  the  phenomena  of  the  human  soul  of  which 
as  men  we  are  eonseious,  and  all  the  human  conduct  eorre- 

*  Two  heliefs  eharaeterise  the  Hebrew  inind  from  the  l^eginning ;  first. 
the  strong  helief  in  eausation,— evcry  ehange  on  the  faee  of  nature,  or  in  the 
life  of  nien  or  nations,  must  be  (lue  to  a  eause  ;  and,  8econdlj,  that  the  only 
eoneeivahle  eause  is  a  personal  agent.  The  unseen  power  under  aU  things, 
which  threw  up  all  ehaiiges  upon  the  faee  of  the  world,  which  gave  anima- 
tion  to  the  ereature  or  withdrcw  it,  which  moved  the  generations  of  inen 
upon  the  earth  from  thebeginniiig(Isa.  xli.  4),  hringing  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
tlie  Philistines  frora  Gaphtor,  and  the  Syrians  from  Kir  (Amos  ix.  7),  was  the 
living  God.  Some  phenomena  or  events,  sueh  as  the  thunderstorm  or  the 
dividing  of  the  sea,  miglit  bo  more  sftriking  instanees  of  Ilis  operation  than 
others.  They  were  miraeles,  i,e,  Nvon^ers,  biit  t]»ey  di(]  not  diirpr  in  lcind 
froin  the  ordinary  p]icnonicuji  of  naturo,  from  His  iiialving  tlie  sun  to  riso, 
aiid  His  sealing  up  tlio  stars  ;  His  elotliing  tlu*  lieavens  witli  bla<'lvnoss,  and 
making  them  hriglit  wit]i  His  l>roath.  £vcrything  is  supematural,  «.«. 
direct  Diviii6  operation.    There  is  no  idea  of  Law  to  be  hroken. 

8 
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8ponding  to  these  emotions,  are  throvm  back  upon  God 
It  may  be  that  here  there  is  a  eertain  imperfeetion, — that 
when  we  eoneeive  Him  from  another  point  of  view  we 
must  hold  Him  free  of  all  passion,  and  not  8ubjcct  to  8uch 
ehanges  as  are  iniplied  in  one  emotion  succeeding  another. 
This  may  be  true ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  tUs  other 
mode  of  eoneeption,  however  mueh  it  may  have  its  rights, 
reduce8  God  to  a  Being  ab8olutely  unmoral,  and  even  im- 
personal,  if  it  be  carried  to  its  fair  issua  Seripture  takes 
the  other  line.  Starting  with  the  idea  of  per8onality,  it 
adds  that  of  moral  personality,  and  this  ean  he  expre8sed 
in  no  other  way  than  by  attrihuting  to  God  sueh  emotions. 
Seripture  is  eonseious  that  this  mode  of  eoneeption  may  be 
abu8ed :  "  God  is  not  a  man,  that  He  shouM  lie ;  nor  the 
son  of  man,  that  He  8hould  repent"  (Num.  xxiii.  19) — 
"  I  am  Jehovah,  I  ehange  not "  (Mal.  iii.  6). 

But,  again,  what  is  to  be  observed  is  that  it  is  the 
general  truth  lying  under  all  these  expre8sions  that  really 
makes  up  their  meaning;  that  the  real  foree  of  these 
e^pressions  doe8  not  lie  in  the  form  or  in  the  detailed 
variety  of  the  emotions,  but  in  the  general  eoneeption 
which  they  eomhine  to  suggest,  namely,  the  moral  Eeing 
of  God;  that  men  are  in  relation  with  a  Being  between 
whom  and  them  there  is  a  moral  reciprocity, — a  Being 
to  whom  men's  conduct  and  thought  have  a  meaning,  sueh 
a  meaning  that  they  seem  to  refleet  themselves  upon  His 
nature,  and  determine  it  according  to  their  quality.  In 
one  sense  sueh  language  used  of  God  gives  more  a  pieee 
of  anthropology  than  of  theology ;  it  testifies  to  the  meaning 
of  human  life,  to  its  moral  eharaeter,  to  the  essential 
di8tinction  between  one  aet  of  man  and  another.  These 
distinction8  are  so  roiil  and  of  sueh  influenee,  that  they 
repeat  themselves  upon  the  nature  of  God.  Man  is  not 
related  to  an  impassive  nature  foree  which  his  aetions  leave 
unaffected.  The  moral  voiees  of  his  conduct  do  not  fall 
on  the  dead  wall8  of  a  prison  in  whi(ih  he  is  innnurcd. 
They  i-everliemte  in  heaven.  But  while  the  language 
elevates  the  meaning  oi  man's  life  and  conduct,  it  also 
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states  something  ahout  6o(L  It  dcscribes  Him  as  the 
sensitive  moral  Spirit  in  the  universe, — sensitive  heeause 
He  is  perfeet  moral  personality,  and  His  sensitiveness 
visihle  heeause  He  is  the  Being  to  whom  all  stand  relatcd. 
But  we  Bhould  be  doing  the  same  wrong  to  the  writers  of 
Seripture  that  we  should  do  to  ourselves  or  to  another,  if 
we  charged  them,  when  expressing  the  moral  Being  of  God 
throogh  sueh  language,  with  infringing  by  it  the  passionless 
natuie  of  God 


IV.  TEE  nOGTRINE  OF  GOŌ—THE  SPIRIT. 

1.  The  Spirit  of  GoeL 

It  is  under  the  aspeet,  then,  of  perfeet  ethieal  per- 
8onalit7  that  the  01d  Testament  eonoeives  of  God.  It 
has  little  to  say  of  His  essenee.  He  is  a  free,  aetive, 
moral  person.  And  to  this  attaehes  what  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  8ays  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  ^uestion  whether 
the  01d  Testament  teaehes  the  per8onalUy  of  the  Spirit 
of  6od  is  not  one  that  shouU  be  raised  apart  from  the 
other — What  is  its  eoneeption  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  We 
are  very  apt  to  raise  these  formal  questions  when  we 
ought  first  at  least  to  raise  the  material  ones.  The 
sphere  of  the  01d  Testament  is  the  praetieal  religious 
sphere,  out  of  which  it  never  wanders  into  the  sphere  of 
ontology.  The  whole  question  is  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  a  living,  aetive,  moral,  personal  6od  to  the 
world  and  men.  It  asks  as  little  what  the  essenee  of 
6od  is  as  it  asks  what  the  essenee  of  man  is. 

The  question  regarding  the  01d  Testament  idea  of  the 
Spirit  of  6txl  presents  itself  in  another  way.  As  we  have 
seen,  there  are  uneertainties  attaehing  to  the  terms  El, 
Elohim^  Jchovah,  which  prevent  us  from  getting  all  that 
we  niight  expe(!t  from  thene  aneient  designation8  of  God. 
More  instruetive  are  the  goneral  stiitements  which  o(3cur 
of    what    were    the    prevailiug    thouglits    regaitling   God 
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These  statements  bear  that  He  wa8  conceived  to  be  the 
souree  of  all  things  to  Israel — of  things  spiritual  8pecially, 
but  also  of  other  advantages;  and  that  He  ruled  IsraeL 
He  wa8  King  in  Jeshurun,  and  He  wa8  Judge.  Men 
hrought  their  eauses  to  Elohim,as  it  was  8aid ;  that  is,  they 
hrought  them  to  tho  priests,  to  whom  through  an  oraele 
Jehovah  gives  a  ^eeision.  A  later  writer  sums  up  all 
wlien  he  says :  "  The  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our 
lawgiver,  the  Lord  is  our  king;  He  will  save  us"  (Isa. 
xxxiii.  22).  It  heeomes,  then,  an  interesting  que8tion  how 
Jehovah  e^ereises  His  rule  in  Israel,  and  His  gaidance  of 
it  in  all  the  spheres  of  its  life. 

There  are  two  way8  in  which  the  01d  Testament  oon- 
eeives  this  to  be  done.  First^  by  extemal  manifestation 
of  Himself  to  men,  and  the  giving  of  command&  This 
external  manifestation  of  Himself  is  called  the  Angel  o/  the 
Zord  (*^^\  ^^^?).  This  Angel  is  not  a  created  angel — He 
is  Jehovah  Himself  in  the  form  of  manifestation.  Henee 
He  is  identical  with  Jehovah,  although  also  in  a  eertain 
sense  different.  We  have  sueh  expres8ions  as  these :  "  The 
angel  of  6od  spake  unto  me  (Jacob)  .  .  .  and  said,  I  am 
the  God  of  Eethel"  (Gen.  xxxi.  11,  12);  "Behold,  I  8end 
an  Angel  hefore  thee  .  .  .  My  name  is  in  Him,"  i,e.  My 
revelation  of  Myself  is  in  Him"  (Ex.  xxiii.  20,  21). 
The  "  Angel  of  the  Lord  "  redeemed  Jacob,  led  Israel  into 
Oanaan,  and  directed  Israel's  armies  in  the  eonfliet  with 
Sisera.  Seeonel,  by  God'8  Spirit.  As  Jehovah'8  operations 
in  ruling  His  people  were  chiefly  through  men,  they  are 
regarded  as  the  operations  of  His  Spirit  The  "  Spirit  of 
Jehovah "  is  Jehovah  Himself  tvithin  men,  as  the  "  Angel 
of  Jehovah  "  is  Jehovah  Himself  toithout  men.  This  Spirit 
rai8ed  up  judge8,  ie.,  inspire^  men.  He  fell  on  Saul,  and 
Saul  wa8  changed  into  another  man.  He  raised  up  Nazarites 
and  other  speeial  per8on&  In  partieular,  He  animated  the 
prophets.  The  whole  puhlie  life  of  Israel  wa8  thus  inspire^ 
by  Jehovah.  Jehovah  ruled,  and  He  ruled  through  His 
Spirit. 

Fui-ther,  the  idca  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  like  other  idea8 
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of  God,  is  probably  formed  iipon  the  idea  of  the  spirit  of 
man.  The  spirit  of  man  is  not  something  ^istinet  from 
man,  but  is  man.  The  thinking,  willing  life  within  man, 
manifesting  itself  in  influeneea  on  what  is  without,  is  his 
spirit.  So  the  fulness  of  life  in  God,  aetive,  effeetual  on 
that  which  is  without,  is  His  Spirit.  The  Spirit  of  God, 
however,  may  be  spoken  of  as  out8ide  His  heing  or  as  within 
it.  It  is  His  nature,  not  conceived,  however,  as  sulstanee  or 
eause,  but  as  moral,  personal  life.  It  may  feel  within  Him, 
or  be  effieient  without  Him.  It  corresponds  to  the  spirit 
of  man.  Henee  it  may  be  physically  conceived  just  as 
man's  is.  As  man's  spirit  manifests  itself  in  his  hreath,  so 
God'B  Spirit  is  the  hreath  of  His  nostrils,  His  fire-hreath. 
Henee  it  is  represented  as  poureā  out,  as  breathed,  as  eoming 
from  the  four  rvinās,  ete. 

Now  there  are  two  ^uestions  which  have  to  be  put  hera 
Firsty  What  is  said  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  ?  and,  sccondly,  What  is  that  Spirit  of  God  of  which 
sueh  things  are  said  ?  On  this  second  que8tion  it  may  not 
be  possihle  to  say  very  mueh.  The  answer  to  it  is  in  the 
eonelusion  8ugge8ted  by  the  answer  to  the  other.  The 
first  question  itself  has  two  hranehes,  namely,  first,  What 
is  8aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  God,  within  God  Himself  ? 
and  8econdly,  What  is  8aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God  not  in  God 
Himself,  but  in  eonueetion  with  the  world  or  human  lif e  ? 

2.  The  SpirU  of  Ood  vrithm  Ood  Ilimself. 

As  what  is  8aid  of  God  is  for  the  most  part  of  neeessit^ 
8econdary,  that  is,  a  refleetion  upon  His  heing  and  applieation 
to  Him  of  what  is  said  and  thought  in  regard  to  men,  it  may 
be  useful  to  look  at  the  general  idea  connected  with  spirit  in 
the  01d  Testament,  and  at  what  is  8aid  of  the  spirit  of  man 
in  man.  The  passage  in  Isaiah  (xxxL  3)  perhaps  eomes 
nearer  e^pressing  the  idea  of  spirit  in  a  general  way  than 
any  other :  *  Now  tho  E<5yptians  are  men,  and  not  God,  and 
their  horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit."  The  general  seope  of  the 
passage  is  to  8how  the  impotenee  of  the  E^ptiana :  the^ 
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are  men,  and  not  God ;  their  horses  are  flesh,  and  not  spirit. 
Flesh  is  weak  and  liahle  to  decay,  it  has  no  inherent 
power  in  it;  spirit  is  power,  or  has  power.  This  seems 
everywhere  in  the  01d  Testament  the  idea  attached  to 
spirit.  It  is  quite  prohahle  that  the  idea  is  not  primary, 
but  derived.  The  physical  meaning  of  spirit  (n^"^)  is  hreeU/i. 
Where  hreath  is  present  there  is  life  and  power ;  where  it 
is  ahsent  there  is  only  flesh  and  weakness  and  decay.  And 
thus  the  idea  of  life  and  power  may  have  heeome  connected 
with  'i  from  ohservation.  But  if  we  should  suppose  this  to 
be  the  ease,  the  eonneetion  of  the  idea  of  life  and  power 
with  spirit  is  of  sueh  aneient  date  that  it  precedes  that  use 
of  language  which  we  have  in  the  01d  Testament. 

Now,  in  harmony  with  this  general  idea  of  spirU  is  all 
that  is  said  of  the  spirit  of  man  in  man  in  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  The  original  meaning  of  spirit  is  hreath.  This  waB 
the  sign  of  life,  or  was  the  prineiple  of  lifa  But  by  a  step 
which  all  languages  seem  to  have  taken,  this  merely  pheno- 
menal  life  or  visihle  sign  or  prineiple  w«ts,  so  to  speak, 
intensified  into  an  immaterial  element  in  man,  the  spirit 
of  man.  Now,  avoiding  as  far  as  possihle  anthropologieal 
questions  which  do  not  eoneem  us  here,  when  the  im- 
material  element  in  man  is  called  spirit  it  is  in  the  main 
either  when  it  is  put  in  opposition  to  flesh,  or  when  its 
strength  or  weakness  in  respeet  of  power  and  vitality  is 
spoken  of.  Henee  we  have  sueh  expres8ions  as  these: 
"  God  of  tlie  spirits  of  all  flesh  "  (Num.  xvi  22) ;  "  In  whose 
hand  is  the  spirit  of  all  flesh  of  man  "  ( Job  xii.  10);  "  The 
spirit  of  Jacob  their  father  revived"  (Gen.  xlv.  27);  "To 
revive  the  spirit  of  the  humhle"  (Isa.  Ivii.  15);  "My  spirit 
is  quenched,  my  days  are  over,  graves  are  mine"  (Job 
xviL  1).  So  it  is  said  that  there  was  "no  more  spirit" 
(1  Kings  X.  5)  in  the  Queen  of  Sheba  when  she  observed 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon ;  i.e,  she  was  overeome,  and  felt 
wejik.  Henee,  too,  the  spirit  is  "  overwhelmed "  and 
"  faileth "  (Pa  cxliii.) ;  "  by  sorro^  of  heart  tlie  spirit 
is  hroken "  (Ps.  xv.  13);  "I  will  not,  aiith  the  Lord, 
contend   for  ever,   neither   will    I   be  alway8   wroth:   for 
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the  spirit  would  fail  before  Me,  and  tho  hreaths  that  I 
have  made"  (Isa.  Iviii.  16). 

The  spirit,  then,  heing  that  in  which  resi^es  vitaUty, 
power,  energy  in  general,  the  usage  heeame  extended  some- 
what  further.  First,  any  predominating  determination  or 
prevailiug  direction  of  the  mind  was  called  a  spirit  of  sueh 
and  sueh  a  ldnd ;  what  we  eall  a  mood  or  temper  or  frame 
of  a  temporary  kini  Thus  Hosea  speaks  of  "  a  spirit  of 
whoredom8"  heing  in  Israel  (iv.  12);  and  Isaiah,  of  a 
"  spirit  of  deep  sleep  "  heing  poured  out  on  them  (xxix.  10) ; 
and  of  "a  spirit  of  perverseness ''  heing  in  the  Egyptians 
(xix.  14) ;  and  another  prophet  speaks  of  **  a  spirit  of  graee 
and  supplieations "  (iteeh.  xii.  10).  So  one  is  '^short  in 
spirit,"  that  is,  impatient ;  grieveā  in  spirit,  Intter  in  spirit, 
and  the  lika 

This  powerful  determination  of  mind,  however,  might 
be  not  of  a  temporary,  but  of  a  permanent  kind.  This  is 
also  called  spirit,  and  corresponds  to  eharaeter  or  disposition, 
whether  it  be  natural  or  ethieal.  Henee  one  is  of  a 
haugkty  spirit,  of  a  huinble  spirit,  of  a  steaāfast  spirit ;  and 
the  Psalmist  prays  to  be  upheld  with  a  free  spirit  (li  1 2). 
Thus  the  spirit  in  man  expresses  all  the  aetivities  and 
energies  of  life  and  mind :  the  strong  eurrent  of  emotion ; 
the  prevaiUng  detei*mination  of  mind,  whether  temporary  or 
permanent,  and  whether  natural  or  ethieaL 

And  the  usage  is  entirely  the  same  in  regard  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  God.  The  term  expresses  the  fulness 
of  vital  power,  and  all  the  aetivities  of  vital  energv, 
whether,  as  we  might  say,  emotional,  or  intelleetual,  or 
moral, — whether  temporary  or  permanent.  In  regard  to 
His  emotional  nature  Mieah  asks:  "Is  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  short,  impatient  ? "  (ii.  7).  Another  prophet  asks : 
"Who  directed  the  spirit  of  the  Lord?*'  that  is,  His 
intelligenee,  which  presided  over  His  power  in  giving 
weight  and  measure  to  the  infinite  masses  of  the  material 
universe.  "  Wlio  weighed  the  mountains  in  seales,  and  the 
hills  in  a  halanee  ?  Who  directed  the  spirit  (or  inind)  of 
the  Lord  (when  He  did  so),  or  heing  His  eounsellor  taught 
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Him  f  Who  .  .  .  in8tructed  Him  in  the  path  of  judgment, 
and  .  .  .  8howed  to  Him  the  way  of  understanding  ?  "  (Isa. 
xL  13,  14).  One  Psalmi8t  (Ps.  cxxxix.)  e^presses  by  the 
term  Spirit  Hi8  whole  omniseient  and  omnipresent  mind : 
"  Whither  from  Thy  spirit  ean  I  fly  ? "  And  one  of  the 
Psalmists,  by  the  same  term,  e^presses  His  imehanging 
ethieal  disposition  :  "  Thy  spirit  is  good,  lead  me  into  the 
land  of  uprightness"  (Ps.  cxliii.  10).  Thus  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  language  as  to  the  Spirit  of  Grod  in  6od  Himself 
corresponds  to  its  language  in  regard  to  the  spirit  of  man 
in  man. 

8.  The  AettviHes  of  the  SpiriL 

The  other  branch  of  the  general  question  wa8,  What 
is  said  of  the  Spirit  of  God  not  in  God,  but  in  rela- 
tion  to  the  world  and  men  ?  Now,  as  in  the  first  half 
of  the  question  it  was  of  con8equence  to  aseertain  what 
general  idea  attached  to  spirit,  so  here  it  is  of  importanee 
to  rememher  the  general  idea8  entertained  of  Ood,  The 
eoneeption  of  secondary  eauses  is  alniost  entirely  ahsent 
from  the  01d  Testament ;  what  God  doe8  He  doe8  directly 
and  immediately.  And  He  is  over  all  and  in  alL  All 
phenomena  are  due  to  Him,  all  ehanges  on  the  faee  of  the 
material  world,  all  movements  in  histor^,  all  vieissitu^es 
in  the  life  of  men.  The  01d  Testament  doctrine  of  God 
is  not  more  8trongly  monotheistie  than  it  is  theistie  and 
not  dei8tic.  That  universal  power  within  all  things  which 
throw8  up  all  eonfigurations  on  the  faee  of  the  world,  of 
hi8tory,  and  of  man's  life  is  6od.  When  general  language 
is  uscd  these  phenomena  are  said  to  be  due  to  God ;  when 
more  preeise  language  is  used  they  are  8aid  to  be  due  to 
the  Spirit  of  God.  The  Spirit  of  God  ah  intra  is  Gtoā 
exerting  power,  God  eflSeient,  that  is,  actually  exerting 
eflBciency  in  any  sphere.  And  His  eflBciency  pervades  all 
spheres,  the  ph^sieal  and  moral  alike. 

Some  instanees  may  be  given  by  way  of  illustration. 
First,  in  the  eosmieal  sphere.     The  Spirit  of  God  moved 
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upon  the  faee  of  the  waters — the  watery  ehaos  (6en.  i.  2). 
This  is  a  realistie  image  which  e^presses  the  idea  that  Goel's 
ereative  power  was  engaged  in  educing  life  and  order  out  of 
the  primal  ehaos.  It  is  of  some  consequence  to  di8tinguish 
between  this  Spirit  of  6od  and  the  sueeessive  ereative 
feats — ^"let  there  be  light,"  ete.  These  latter  express 
God'8  eonseious  will  and  determination.  These  are  move- 
ments  of  the  Spirit  of  6od  according  to  the  passage  in 
Isa.  xL  13,  already  referred  to,  oft  intra,  The  pervading 
Spirit  expres8es  6od's  effieient  presenee  aud  operation  ai 
intra,  carrying  out  His  voluntary  determinations. 

In  Job  (xxvL  13)  it  is  said  that  "by  the  Spirit  of  6od  the 
heavens  are  made  hright/' — a  bold,  though  not  unnatural 
figure  identifying  the  wind  that  eames  off  the  cloudB 
through  6od's  efficiency  with  the  Spirit  of  6od.  In  like 
manner  Isaiah  (xL  7)  says  "  the  gi*ass  withereth  when  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  hreatheth  or  bloweth  ui>on  it,"  identifiying 
the  hot  withering  wind  of  the  desert  with  the  Spirit  of  6od ; 
and  Ezekiel  (xxxvii.  9)  uses  the  figure  of  hreath  or  wind 
f rom  the  four  quarters  of  the  heaven  for  the  vitalising  Spirit 
of  6od,  in  animating  the  dead.  This  operation  of  the  Spirit 
of  6od  upon  the  material  world,  however,  is  iurely  spoken 
of,  and  it  appears  to  be  but  an  extensiou  of  the  idea  which 
is  referred  to  next. 

Second,  there  is  the  Divine  operation  in  the  sphere  of  life 
or  vitality,  6od  in  His  power  and  efficiency,  or  the  Spirit 
of  6od,  is  mueh  dwelt  on  in  the  sphere  of  Ufe,  whether  in 
giving  vitality  or  in  reinforeing  it.  In  the  Greation  narrat- 
ive  it  is  said  of  man  that  he  was  formed  "  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground,"  and  that  man  heing  thus  formed,  6od 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  "  the  hreath  of  life,  and  he  heeanie 
a  living  heing "  (6en.  \L  7).  This  again  appears  to  be 
exceedingly  reaUstie  imagery.  Ereath  in  man's  nostrils  is 
the  sign  of  life ;  it  niay  be  said  to  be  life  in  man.  Henee 
also  6od  h«t8  a  hreath  of  life  in  Hini  like  nian — as  indeed 
the  hreath  of  His  nostrils  in  anger  is  frequeiitly  spoken  of. 
When  this  hreath  or  spirit  of  life  was  breathed  into  man, 
man  also  lived.    Obviously  we  niust  throw  away  the  imagery 
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and  seek  the  idea — which  is,  that  6od  is  the  souree  of  life ; 
and  in  any  partieular  ease  of  producing  life,  it  is  God'8  Spirit 
that  produce8  it.  Man's  life  is  the  presenee  in  man  of 
God*s  Spirit.  Henee  Job  sa^s :  "  The  spirit  of  God  is  in  my 
nostrils "  (xxviL  3) ;  and  Elihu  says,  "  The  spirit  of  God 
made  me,  and  the  hreath  of  the  Almighty  giveth  me  life  ** 
(xxxiiL  4).  Henee  as  the  souree  from  whence  life  eomes, 
this  Spirit  ia  called  the  Spirit  of  God ;  but,  as  it  is  in  man, 
it  is  also  said  to  be  man's  spirit :  "  Thou  hidest  Thy  faee,  they 
are  troubled ;  Thou  takest  away  tfieir  spirit,  they  die,  and 
retum  to  their  dust ;  Thou  sende8t  forth  I%y  spirit,  they 
are  created*'  (Ps.  eiv.  29,  30).  And  Elihu  says  in  another 
passage :  "  If  G^  should  set  His  mind  on  Himself  (ie. 
eease  to  think  of  the  ereature)  and  withdraw  His  spirit» 
all  flesh  would  perish  "  (Job  xxxiv.  1 5). 

Of  eourse,  we  must  beware  of  imagining  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  divided  or  divisible.  The  spirit  of  life  in  man  is 
not  a  partiele  of  God'8  Spirit  enclo8ed  in  man,  which,  when 
released,  retums  to  the  great  original  souixie ;  it  is  not  a 
spark  8eparated  from  the  primary  fire.  And  it  is  equally 
inept  to  ask  where  this  spirit  of  life  goes  when  withdrawn. 
It  goes  nowhere.  As  the  oeean  fills  the  eaves  on  the 
shore,  and  again  when  it  recede8  leaves  them  empty,  so  the 
indivi8ible  Spirit  of  God  gives  ereatures  life,  and  when 
withdrawn  leaves  them  dead.  Stripped  of  all  these  8carcely 
to  be  avoided  figui-es,  and  of  that  tendency  so  ineradicable 
in  the  Eastern  mind  to  tum  general  eoneeptions  into  things, 
all  this  seems  to  mean  that  vitality  in  all  ereatures  is  due 
to  God,  to  God's  operation.  God  is  the  souree  of  life,  and 
as  God  He  is  continually  eommunieating  His  life.  But  God 
in  operation  or  efficiency  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  God*8 
operation  in  giving  the  ereature  life  is  the  entranee  of  His 
Spirit  into  the  ereature.  His  eontinuous  efficiency  in 
upholding  life  is  the  eontinuous  presenee  of  His  Spirit ; 
His  eessation  to  uphold  life  is  the  withdrawal  of  His 
Spirit.i 

^  The  aboye  exegcsis  of  the  passage  in  Gen.  ii.  may  seem  (louhtful.    There 
U  room  for  (lissent ;  for  the  word  o't  raeans  both  the  lifehreath,  mero  vitality, 
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Third,  there  is  also  the  Divine  operatioii  in  a  region 
perhaps  8omewhat  higher,  heing  one  in  hunian  exjxjrience 
and  hi8tory.  This  emhraees  those  eases  in  which  extra- 
ordinary  feats  of  strength  and  daring  are  referred  to 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Thus  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  eame 
upon  Othniel,  and  he  judged  Israel  and  went  out  to  war 
(Judg.  iii  10);  upon  Gideon,  and  he  blew  a  trumpet,  and 
Abiezer  wa8  gathered  unto  him  (vi.  34) ;  upon  Jephthah, 
and  he  pas8ed  over  Gilead  agamst  the  children  of  Ammon 
(xi  29) ;  on  Samson,  and  he  rent  the  lion  in  pieees  as 
one  rend8  a  kid  (xiv.  6) ;  on  Saul,  when  the  Ammonites 
be8ieged  Jabedh-Gilead,  and  his  anger  wa8  kindled  exceed- 
ingly  (1  Sam.  ii  6).  Some  of  these  eases  may  be  referred 
to  again.  What  struek  the  beholder  in  these  eases  wa8 
the  presenee  of  a  power  and  eflBciency  superhuman.  These 
heroes  were  acted  upon,  and  8howed  a  power  not  their 
own.  The  power  of  aeting  on  them  wa8  God — the  Spirit 
of  GoA 

And  perhaps  to  this  division  helongs  the  aseription  of 
prophecy  at  first  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  early  prophets, 
as  we  see  from  what  is  related  in  eonneetion  with  Saul, 
were  the  subject8  of  a  lofty  enthusiasm,  which  sometimes 
heeame  an  uneontrollahle  excitation  or  ecstasy.  This 
visihle  external  affeetion  of  the  prophet  wa8  probably  what 
attracted  attention  and  was  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of  God, 
t,e.  the  inspiration  of  which  the  excitation  wa8  the  syniptom 
was  due  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  I  do  not  allude  here  to  any 
question  whether  or  how  God  was  present  with  these  pro- 
phets.  I  merely  say  that  it  wa8  probably  the  phenomenon 
of  excitation    which   wa8   ohserve^,  and   which  8uggested 

and  the  iinmaterial  element  in  man.  And  it  majsecin  that  it  was  thislatter 
that  6od  breathed.  I  have  never  been  ahle  to  see  m^  way  through  these 
two  uses  of  'i  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  point  of  union  between  them  is, 
I  think,  here,  that  un  is  spoken  of  the  immaterial  part  when  speeial  referenee 
is  made  to  vitalit^.  I  think  when  the  phraseologj  I  have  referred  to— that  of 
the  spirit  heing  taken,  was  used  the  questioii  was  not  pur8ued  where  it  went. 
Later  the  qucstion  was  asked,  as  iu  Eeelesiastes :  *'  Who  knows  whether  the 
spirit  of  man  goeth  up,  an(I  the  spirit  of  beast  goeth  down  t"  (iii.  21).  Oo 
the  exegesis  adopted  ahove  the  eonneetion  between  the  Spirit  of  God  and  life 
or  Yitality  in  the  ereature  is  evirlont. 
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to  tho  ohserver  the  presenee  of  Gofl — the  Spirit  of  Grod. 
It  is  pi*obuble  that  it  wa8  the  exteriial  cxcitatiou  and 
elevation  of  the  prophet  that  wa8  described  as  the  effeet 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  not  as  yet  anything  ethieal 
or  spiritual  in  the  eonteuts  of  what  the  prophets  uttered. 
We  may  infer  this  from  the  remarkahle  passage  in  1  Sam. 
xviiL  10,  where  it  is  said  that  an  "evil  spirit  of  6od  fell 
upon  Saul,  and  he  prophesied  in  the  midst  of  the  house." 

In  later  times,  when  prophecy  threw  off  this  excita- 
tion  and  heeame  an  ethieal  intereourse  of  the  mind  of 
man  with  God,  a  thing  almost  normal, — as  in  the  ease 
of  Jeremiah,  who  repudiates  all  sueh  things  as  prophetie 
dreams,  and  elaiins  for  the  prophet  simple  entranee  into 
the  eounsel  of  God, — the  phraseology  formed  in  earlier 
days  still  remained,  but  with  another  sense.  The  prophet 
is  still  called  in  Hosea  the  man '  of  the  Spirit ' ;  and  Mieah 
says  in  signifieant  language :  "  Truly  I  am  full  of  power 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  to  declare  to  Jacob  his 
transgressions,  and  to  Israel  his  sin  (iii.  8).  The  power 
which  seeined  formerly  ph^sieal  had  now  heeome  moral. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  same  in  the  sphere  of  intelleetual 
gifts.  "  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,"  8ay8  Elihu,  and  "the  hreath 
of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  under8tanding."  Intelleetual 
powers  are  regarded  as  the  product  of  God's  Spirit,  i,e.  of 
God.  Artistie  skill,  as  in  the  ease  of  Bezaleel,  is  ascribed 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Fif th,  so,  too,  in  the  sphere  particularly  of  moral  life. 
All  the  religious  emotions  and  vitality  of  man,  the  endow- 
ments  which  we  eall  spiritiudj  are  said  to  be  due  to  the 
Spirit  of  Grod.  Henee  the  Psalmist  prays :  "  Take  not  Thy 
holy  Spirit  from  me"  (li.  11),  which  is  almost  equal  to 
a  prayer  that  his  mind  may  not  eease  to  be  religious,  to 
have  thoughts  of  God,  and  aspirations  towards  God.  Of 
eourse,  connected  with  tliis,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  souree 
of  all  theoeratie  forees  or  eapaeities  in  the  mind  of  man. 
Here  God  is  personally  most  aetive;  here  He  eommuni- 
eates  Himself  in  most  fulness.  Henee  the  prophet  is  full 
of  uiight  by  the  Spirit  of  Jeliovah  to  doclare  to  Israel  liis 
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sins  (Mie.  iii.  8).  And  the  Messiah  has  poured  out  on 
him  the  Spirit  of  Johovah,  not  only  as  a  spirit  of  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  but  as  a  spirit  of  wisdoni  and  government 
(Isa.  xL  2). 

This  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  various  spheres.  But 
it  is  familiar,  and  it  is  not  neeessary  to  enlarge  upon  it. 

Now,  perhaps  this  slight  induction  might  justify  the 
general  femark  that  the  Spirit  of  6od  is,  so  to  speak,  the 
eonstant  aeeompaniment  of  God,  the  refleetion  of  God. 
The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is  Jehovah  Himself — the  souree  of 
life  of  all  kinds,  of  the  quickening  of  the  mind  in  thought, 
in  morals,  in  religion,  particularly  the  last.  God  is  all, 
and  all  eomes  from  Him.  The  ideas,  God  and  Spirit  of 
Gk)d,  are  parallel,  and  eover  one  another.  This  ealling 
what  is  really  God  by  the  term  the  SpiTU  of  6od,  is  the 
strongest  proof  that  the  idea  of  the  spiritualUi/  of  God 
nnderlay  the  idea  of  Ood ;  just  as  '  the  spirit  of  man ' 
indicated  that  in  man  spirit  is  the  maiu  element.  Henee, 
whatever  developnient  we  may  traee  in  the  01d  Testament 
in  the  doctrine  of  God,  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
development  in  that  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  Spirit  of 
God  heing  God  in  operation,  an  advance  on  the  eoneeption 
of  God,  a  tendency  to  give  the  thought  of  God  a  prevailing 
direction,  as,  e.g,,  the  ethieal  or  redemptive,  will  be  followed, 
or  rather  accompanied,  by  the  same  advance  and  tendency 
in  regard  to  the  Spirit  of  God. 

And  here  perhaps  a  distinction  should  be  alluded  to 
which  no  doubt  is  connected  with  sueh  a  tendency — the 
distinction  between  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  t^rit  of  th^ 
Lord,  or  Jehovdh,  The  distinctiou  has  no  hearing  on 
general  prineiples,  inasmueh  as  Jehovah  \a  God  under  a 
eertain  aspeet.  But  the  aspeet  is  important.  Jehovah  is 
(xod  as  God  of  Israel,  God  as  King  of  the  redemptive 
kingdom  of  God  in  Israel.  And  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
the  Lord  operating  as  redeniptive  God  in  IsraeL  This  very 
idea  in  itself  gave  a  partieular  direction  to  the  thought  of 
God,  and  therefore  to  that  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The 
ethieal  and  spiritual   naturally  eaine   to   the  front.     The 
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Spirit  given  to  men  sueh  as  Gifleon,  Jephthah,  and  others 
wa8  thi«  theoeratie  reeleniptive  Spirit;  it  wa8  Jehovali 
operating  in  men  for  redeniptive  purposes — saving  and 
mling  His  people.  And  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  heeame 
almost  exclu8ively  ethieaL  And,  of  eourse,  the  further 
down  we  oome  the  more  this  eoneeption  of  Grod,  and 
con8equently  of  the  Spirit  of  6od,  heeame  the  prevailing 
one,  until  it  heeame  almost  the  exclu8ive  ona  The  Spirit 
of  God  imder  the  name  of  the  *  Holy  Spirit '  oeeurs  very 
rarely,  only  three  times  in  the  01d  Testament,  inP8.lL 
and  twice  in  Isa.  lxiiL  6oth  these  eompositions  may 
be  late.  Judging  from  usage,  e.g,  holy  hill,  holy  city, 
holy  plaee,  holy  arm,  ete,  which  mean  hill  of  6od,  city 
of  6od,  ete.,  the  phrase  *Holy  Spirit'  probably  at  first 
merely  meant  Divine  Spirit,  Spirit  of  6od,  emphasising 
the  faet  that  He  was  the  Spirit  of  God,  But,  of  eourse, 
as  the  ethieal  heing  of  6od  more  and  more  heeame  pro- 
minent,  the  same  advance  in  the  ethieal  quality  of  the 
Spirit  also  took  plaee,  and  the  expression  Holy  SpirU  was 
specially  employed  to  e^press  this  idea. 

The  general  eonelusion  which  seems  to  follow  from 
these  things  is:  that  the  Spirit  of  6od  db  intra  is  6od 
aetive,  8howing  life  and  power,  of  the  kinds  similar  to  those 
exhibited  by  the  spirit  of  man  in  man;  that  the  Spuit 
of  6od  db  extra  is  6od  in  eflfieient  operation,  whether  in 
the  eosmos  or  as  giving  life,  reinforeing  life,  exerting 
efficiency  in  any  sphere, — according  to  the  nature  of  the 
sphere,  whether  physical,  intelleetual,  or  spiritual ;  and 
that  the  tendency  toward8  limiting  the  Spirit  of  6od  to 
the  ethieal  and  spiritual  spheres  is  due  to  the  tendency  to 
regard  6od  mainly  on  those  sides  of  His  being. 

4.    WTiat  the  Spirit  ia. 

But  now,  on  the  sccond  question,  What  is  the  Spirit  of 
6od  of  which  the  ahove  things  ai-e  said  ?  If  the  Spirit  of 
6od  be  6od  exercising  power  or  efficiency,  does  He  work  it 
j)er  86  or  per  alium  ?     Is  the  Spirit  of  6od  numerically 
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another,  diBtinct  from  God  in  the  01d  Testament  ?  This 
que8tion  is  excecdingly  difficult  to  an8wer.  Of  eouree,  the 
language  used,  whether  of  the  Spirit  of  God  db  irUra  or  db 
extra,  might  be  U8ed,  and  no  doubt  is  used  now,  to  expre8S 
the  eoneeption  of  the  Spirit  as  a  diBtinct  persoiL  But  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  01d  Testament  passage  ean  be  found  which 
requireB  this  sense ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  passage  of 
the  01d  Testament  Juis  this  sense,  if  hj  the  sense  of  the 
01d  Testament  we  mean  the  sense  intended  by  the  writer8 
of  the  01d  Testament. 

It  shouM  be  said  further,  that  the  idea  of  the  personaiiti/ 
of  the  Spirit  is  not  one  that  we  should  expect  to  be  pro- 
minent  in  the  01d  Testament.  For  we  have  to  start  from 
the  idea  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  the  Lord — not  an 
influenee  from  Him,  but  the  Lord  Himself.  This  is  the 
first  step  to  any  just  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  the 
Spirit. 

The  01d  Testament,  however,  seems  to  teaeh  these 
things :  (a)  The  Spirit  of  God  is  always  something,  as  we 
8ay,  supematural,  and  it  is  always  God.  The  Spirit  of  God 
is  not  an  influenee  exerted  by  God  at  a  point  from  which 
He  is  Himself  ^istant.  God  is  always  present  in  the 
Spirit  of  God.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  God  actually  present 
and  in  operation.  And  this  lays  the  foundation  for  the 
New  Testament  doctrina  (J)  The  Spirit  of  God  is  not  a 
suhstanee  communicated  to  man.  The  01d  Testament 
knowB  nothing  of  a  spiritual  suhstanea  God  is  not  any- 
where  called  a  Spirit  in  the  01d  Testament:  He  has  a 
Spirit;  but  Spirit  is  not  a  suhstanee.  It  is  an  energy. 
The  various  figures  U8ed  of  the  eommunieation  of  the  Spirit, 
as  to  fall  an,  to  pass  on,  to  rest  on,  and  the  like,  expresB 
either  the  supematuralness  of  the  gift,  or  its  suddennesB 
and  power,  or  its  abiding  influenee.  One  peeuliar  exprep- 
sion  is  used,  the  Spirit  of  God  elotheā  him,  implying  the 
eoniplete  enveloping  of  all  the  human  faeulties  in  the 
Divina  This  phrase  is  still  uRed  by  the  Mohammedans. 
When  they  whirl  or  jerk  their  heads  back  and  forward  till 
they  fall  down   in  a  faint,  thou  tliey  are  *  clothed.'     The 
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figure  is  quite  intelligihle.  Job  8ay8 :  "  I  put  on  ju8tice, 
and  it  clothed  me"  (xlix.  14) — ^he  wa8  himself  hidden 
and  lost  behind  ju8tice.  (e)  And  with  this  8econd  point, 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not  a  suhstanee,  i8  connected 
the  other  eonelusion,  that,  a8  all  the  passages  and  example8 
8how,  the  influenee  exerted  on  man  in  His  eommunieation 
is,  as  we  8ay,  dynamicaL  It  does  not  give  thoughts,  e,g,, 
but  it  invigorates  and  elevates  the  faeultv  of  thought.  It  is 
not  a  material,  but  a  formal  gif t,  8ending  power  into  all  the 
eapaeities  of  the  mind,  and  thus  it  is  in  a  sense  re-ereative. 
There  are,  indeed,  a  very  con8iderable  numher  of 
passages  in  the  01d  Testament  which  might  very  well 
expre8S  the  idea  that  the  Spirit  is  a  distinct  hi/postasis  or 
person.  We  might  refer  specially  to  sueh  passages  as 
Hag.  ii.  5  :  "  My  Spirit  is  in  the  mid8t  of  you  " ;  Zech.  iv.  6  : 
"Not  by*might  .  .  .  but  by  My  Spirit";  Isa.  lxiiL  10: 
"  They  rebelled,  and  vexed  His  holy  Spirit  " ;  Isa.  lxiiL  1 1 : 
"  Where  is  He  who  put  His  holy  Spirit  within  it  (Israel)  ?," 
ete.  6ut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  little 
ean  be  made  of  most  of  those  passages  in  which  a  dis- 
tinetion  appeai-s  to  be  made  between  6od  and  His  Spirit 
For  men  also  distinguish  between  themselves  and  their 
spirit,  and  speak  of  their  souls,  their  spirits,  eta  This  way 
of  speaking,  it  must,  however,  be  added,  is  mueh  developed 
in  the  01d  Testament,  so  that  we  may  8ay  the  heginnings 
at  least  of  the  di8tinction  between  the  Lord  and  His  Spirit, 
are  to  be  seen.  6ut,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  are  any  passages  which  must  be  so  inter- 
preted.  That  moral  attrihutes,  sueh  as  goo^ness  and  holi- 
ness,  are  a8cribed  to  the  Spiiit,  hardly  goes  any  way  to 
f>rove  distinction.  Of  more  foree,  perhaps,  is  sueh  a  passage 
as  the  one  in  Isa.  lxiiL  10.  6ut  then  another  passage 
(Isa.  liv.  6)  speaks  of  a  woman  forsaken  and  grieved  in 
spirit  Of  some  signifieanee,  however,  is  Isa.  xlviii.  16: 
"  Jehovah  hath  sent  me  and  His  Spirit " — He  and  His 
Spirit  have  sent  me,  or  j)orhap8,  He  hath  sent  me  with 
llis  Spirit.  The  que8tio!i  liere  is  whether  the  Spirit  is 
suhjcct  or  6bjecL     6ut  even  if  the  latter  is  the  ease,  it  may 
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Btill  be  8aid  that  the  Spirit  heeoines  an  agent  parallel  to 
man  —  whoeYer  the  s^^eaker  be,  whether  prophet  or 
Servant. 

There  is  one  more  point  on  which  a  word  will  suflSee. 
We  hear  it  8aid  sometiines  in  regard  to  sueh  passages  as 
that  in  Gen.  L  26 :  "  Let  us  make  man  " ;  or  Isa.  vi.  8  : 
"  Who  will  go  for  us  ? " — that  there  is  there  a  vague  or 
ohseure  intimation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Now 
this  is  unfortunate  language.  It  is  unhappily  the  ease 
that  there  are  many  passages  of  tlie  01d  Testament  which 
we  must  eall  ohseure ;  that  is,  we  are  unahle  to  8ay  whether 
this,  or  that,  or  some  other  thing  be  the  meaning.  But  we 
never  have  any  doubt  that  tliey  have  some  one  perfectly 
elear  sense,  if  we  had  the  means  of  reaehing  it.  They  are 
not  vague  in  themselves.  There  is  no  vagueness  or 
ob8Curity  in  either  of  the  passages  referred  to.  If  God, 
who  speaks  in  these  passages,  uses  the  word  us  of  Himself, 
there  is  a  perfectly  elear  statement  to  the  effeet  that  the 
Godhead  is  a  plurality — whether  that  plurality  be  a 
duality,  or  a  trinity,  or  some  other  numher  is  spoken  of. 
But  80  far  the  sense  has  no  vagueness  or  ob8Curity.  The 
point,  however,  is  whether  the  Divme  speaker  uses  the 
word  ti8  of  Himself,  i,e,  of  the  Godhead  alone,  or  whether 
He  doe8  not  rather  include  others,  e.g.  His  heavenly  eouneil 
along  with  Him.  The  opinion  of  most  expositor8  is  to  the 
latter  efieet. 


F.  THE  DOGTBINE  OF  O0D—THE  DIVINE 

ATTRIEUTES. 

1.  The  BtgJUeovsnes8  of  GoeL 

The  etymological  meaning  of  the  root  pTV  may  not  be 
now  aseertainahle.  Like  tnp,  holy,  tho  W()rd,  no  doubt, 
onee  expre8sed  a  physical  aetion  ;  l)ut  ni  U8aj]je  it  seems 
now  to  oeeur  only  in  a  moral  nen.se,  or  when  used  of 
things  in  the  sense   of  our   word  'riglit.*      It  has   been 
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Buggested  that  the  Hebrew  idea  of  '  righl '  wa8  what  wa8 
eonfonnahle  to  a  Btandard;  but  there  seems  to  be  little 
in  this.  It  wa8  not  eonformit^  to  a  standard  that  made 
things  right,  but  conformity  to  a  right  standard.  The  idea 
of  a  standard  is  secondary — the  idea  of  right  precedes  it. 
A  standard  is  onl^  a  eonerete  embodiment  or  expres8ion 
of  right  in  a  partieular  sphere.  An  ephah  is  a  standard  in 
measurement,  but  onl^  a  right  ephah.  The  t>rophet  Mioah 
speaks  of  the  cur8ed  seant^  ephah,  to  measure  according  to 
which  wa8  not  right  (vL  10). 

All  that  it  is  of  consequence  to  keep  in  mind  is  that 
long  hefore  we  find  judgment8  on  conduct  passe^,  the  per- 
son  or  mind  passing  them  had  alread7  the  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  the  further  ideas  what  things  were  right  and 
what  thmgs  were  wrong  in  the  partieular  spheres  to  which 
his  judgment  applied.  And  long  hefore  judgment8  are 
pa8sed  and  predication8  of  righteousness  or  unrighteousness 
made,  whether  in  regard  to  God  or  to  man,  the  persons 
making  them  were  akeady  so  far  morally  educated.  The 
que8tion  how  persons  found  passing  judgment  heeame 
morally  educated  is  not  of  mueh  consequence,  heeause  it 
refers  to  something  anterior  to  the  point  at  which  we  must 
hegin.  The  judgments  which  we  find  passe^  in  regard  to 
righteousness  or  unrighteousness  are  made  from  the  mind 
of  the  person  judging,  and  as  a  rule  bear  no  referenee  to 
any  souree  from  which  he  may  have  leamed  to  judge  as  he 
doe8. 

That  is  *  righteous,'  whether  in  God  or  in  man,  which  is 
right  in  the  eireumstanees,  t.c.,  judged  by  the  person  who 
pronounced  the  judgment  to  be  right.  Righteousness  is 
one,  whether  in  God  or  in  man.  It  would  be  wrong  in  a 
human  judge  or  ruler  to  condemn  the  righteous  with  the 
wicked,  or  destroy  them  indi8criminately ;  and  Ahraham 
asks  in  referenee  to  sueh  a  thing :  "  Shall  not  the  judge  of 
all  the  earth  do  right?"  (Gen.  xviii.  25).  Of  eourse, 
there  is  great  ^ifferenee  between  God  anil  man,  seeing 
nian*s  righteousness  niay  lar<^oIy  ronsist  iii  a  riglit  relation 
to  God,  w]iile  God  may  not  be  coiiditioncd  iu  this  way. 
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But  the  faet  that  God  is  Go(l  eloes  not  withdraw  Him  and 
His  aetions  from  the  spliere  of  moral  judgment.  Nothing 
would  bo  right  in  God  heeause  He  is  God,  which  would 
not  be  right  in  Him  were  He  man.  Again,  naturally  this 
statement  is  general,  and  has  to  be  limited  in  many  way& 
He  is  right,  for  iustanee,  in  demanding  obedience  from 
man,  and  man  is  right  in  obeying  Him ;  still  it  is  always 
under8tood  in  the  partieular  instanees  that  the  aet  re- 
qaired  and  rendered  is  an  aet  right  in  itself,  though  it 
may  be  that  in  details  some  aetions  might  at  an  early 
time  be  considered  right,  or  not  wi*ong,  which  would  not 
be  con8idered  right  now.  But  while  men  may  be  found 
in  plenty  who  are  de8cribed  as  dQing  those  things  not  now 
considered  right,  it  may  be  doubtful  if  there  are  eases 
where  they  are  commanded  by  God  to  do  them. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  heeause  God  is  sovereign 
He  has  a  right  to  do  with  His  ereatures  as  He  pleases,  and 
He  is  right  or  righteous  in  so  doing.  The  ahstraet  question 
doe6  not  eoneern  us  here;  I  do  not  think  it  is  touched 
upon  in  the  01d  Testament.  The  01d  Testament  certainly 
teaehes  that  God  does  "  according  to  His  pleasure  in  the 
armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhahitants  of  the  earth  " 
(Dan.  xL  16);  but  I  think  it  is  always  assumed  that  His 
pleasure  is  a  henevolent  and  moral  one,  at  least  in  the  first 
instanee,  and  that  when  it  is  otherwise  this  is  due  to  the 
evil  of  men.  The  figure  of  the  clay  and  the  potter  is  fre- 
quently  used.  Now  this  figure  means  that  it  is  God  that 
doe8  shape  the  history  and  ^estinies  of  mankind,  par- 
ticularly  ot  His  people;  but  it  8ays  nothing  of  the 
prineiples  according  to  which  He  shapes  them.  In  Isa. 
xlv.  9—12  the  people  of  Israel  are  represented  as  eritieising 
the  methods  of  God*s  dcaling  with  them,  the  instruments 
He  is  using  for  their  deliveranca  They  disliked  the  idea 
that  a  heathen  conqueror  like  Cyru8  should  be  God'8  agent 
in  giving  them  frecdom,  or  they  were  incredulou8  as  to  the 
results.  And  God  replies  to  them :  "  Woe  to  that  which 
strives  with  Him  who  makes  it  I  •  •  •  Shall  the  clay  8ay 
to  the  potter,  What  makest  thou  ?  or  shall  thy  work  8ay 
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in  regarel  to  thee,  He  has  no  hands?  .  •  .  Thus  saith 
flehovah,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  Ask  Me  eoneerning  My 
children,  and  eommit  to  Me  the  work  of  My  hands.  I 
have  made  earth,  and  man  upou  it :  My  hands  stretchod 
out  the  heavena"  What  God  elaims  here  is  not  the  right 
to  do  as  He  pleases;  what  He  elaims  is  superior  power 
and  understanding,  and  as  having  this  He  elaims  that  He» 
the  Greator  of  earth  and  man  upon  it,  and  of  the  host  of 
heaven,  may  be  trusted  to  deal  with  the  people's  destinies 
in  wi8dom  and  with  sueeess.  It  is  the  same  idea  as 
is  expressed  in  another  plaee :  "  Your  ways  are  not  My 
ways,  nor  My  thoughts  your  thoughts.  As  the  heavens 
are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  My  thoughts  (or  plans) 
higher  than  your  thoughts  "  (Isa.  Iv.  8,  9). 

The  pai-agraph  in  Jer.  xviii.  ahout  the  potter  supplies 
a  further  element.  The  prophet  went  down  to  the  potter's 
house,  and  behold  he  wrought  his  work  on  the  wheels. 
And  when  the  vessel  that  he  w{is  making  of  the  clay  wa8 
marred  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  he  made  it  again  another 
vessel,  as  seemed  good  to  the  potter  to  make  it.  Then  the 
word  of  the  Lord  eame  to  the  prophet :  "  Behold,  as  the 
clay  in  the  potter's  hand,  so  are  ye  in  Mine  hand,  0  house 
of  IsraeL"  The  potter's  design  wa8  to  make  a  vessel,  but 
the  clay  was  marred  in  his  hand.  The  eause,  no  doubt,  lay 
in  the  clay ;  it  wa8  due  to  some  flaw  or  intractability  in  it 
It  was  not  suitahle  for  the  potter's  first  intention,  and  he 
made  of  it  that  which  could  be  made  of  it.  This  is  the 
whole  seope  of  the  ehapter.  It  is  meant  to  8how  that  God 
deals  with  men  and  nations  on  moral  prineiples,  one  way 
or  another,  according  to  their  eharaeter ;  that,  if  His  first 
intention  fails  with  them,  He  has  i*ecoui*se  to  another : 
"  At  what  time  I  sj)eak  eoneerning  a  natiou  to  build  and  to 
plant  it,  if  it  do  evil  in  My  sight,  then  I  will  repent  of  the 
good,  wherewith  I  said  I  would  henofit  tliem."  But  the 
opi)08ite  is  equally  true :  "  At  what  time  I  speak  eoneeming 
a  nation,  to  pluek  up,  and  to  destroy  it ;  if  that  nation  tum 
from  their  evil,  I  will  repent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to 
do  unto  them."     Jeremiah  s  figure  teaehes  these  two  things : 
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fii'st,  that  He  ean  deal  with  nations  as  the  potter  deak 
with  the  clay  ;  but,  8eeond,  also  the  prineiples  on  wlnch  He 
dcal8  with  theni.^ 

God  is  rigliteous  when  He  docs  what  is  right  in  any 
partieular  eaae,  or  in  any  of  the  eliaraetens  in  which  He 
aets  as  .Judge,  Euler,  Genl  of  His  i^ople.  Kighteousness  is 
not  an  ahstraet  thing;  it  is  right  conduct  in  partieular 
relations.  God  is  not  very  often  said  to  be  righteous  in 
regard  to  His  whole  eharaeter,  so  to  speak,  though  there 
are  examples.  The  tenn  is  niore  often  said  of  men.  But 
a  righteous  man  is  one  who  has  donc  or  alway8  does  right 
aetions.  And  God's  righteousness  is  judged  in  the  same 
way.  Now  it  is  evident  what  is  right  in  a  judge  or  ruler ; 
it  is  to  elear  the  innoeent  and  condemn  the  guilty,  to  find 
out  and  give  effeet  to  the  tnith  in  any  partieular  eause. 
It  is  particularly  right  in  the  judge  or  niler  to  see  that 
right  be  done  to  those  who  are  weak  or  without  human 
helpers,  to  8tand  by  thom  and  plcad  their  eause,  sueh  as 
the  widow  or  the  orphan.  Justice  is  to  be  done  to  all,  and 
the  judge  is  wamed  against  favouring  the  poor  unjustly 
heeause  they  are  poor ;  but  it  is  a  sacred  duty  to  see  that 
right  is  done  to  those  whose  means  of  doing  themselves 
ju8tice  are  limiteA  Job  elaims  this  kind  of  righteousness 
for  himself :  "  I  was  a  father  to  the  ncedy :  and  the  eause  of 
him  that  I  knew  not  I  8earched  out"(xxix.  16).  And 
God  is  the  father  of  the  fatherless  and  the  judge  of  the 
widow. 

The  funetion  of  the  judge  was  wider  than  with  us; 
he  wa8  hoth  judge  and  advocate;  not  judging  as  judge8 
do  now,  on  evidence  set  hefore  him  by  others,  but  discover- 
ing  the  evidence  for  himself.  So  the  Messiah  in  His 
funetion  as  judge  does  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  His 
eye8,  nor  decide  after  the  heaiing  of  His  ears,  but  judges 
the  poor  with  righteouaness — with  an  insight  given  to  Him 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  which  fills  Him  (Isa.  xi.  3).  But  the 
aetions  of  God  are  judged  in  His  various  relations  to  men, 

*  On  this  see  farther  in  tlie  author's  The  Book  <tf  Ezek%el  the  Prophet, 
p.  36  {pamhriāge  Eihlefor  Sehools  and  ColUge8),—Eiy, 
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just  as  the  aetions  of  a  man  would  be  judged.  The  dog- 
niatie  prineiple  that  men  heing  sinners  nothing  is  due  to 
them,  is  not  the  foundation  on  which  judgment8  in  regard 
to  God  are  ba8ed.  No  doubt  this  idea  is  often  recognised, 
and  in  the  earliest  times :  "  I  am  unworthj  of  the  least  of 
all  the  mereies  .  .  .  which  Thou  hast  8howed  unto  Thy 
servant"  (Gen.  xxxii.  10).  The  prineiple  of  His  graee  is 
frequently  emphasised.  But  in  passing  judgment  on  His 
aetions  in  relation  to  men  this  prineiple  lies  further  back, 
and  His  aetual  relations  to  men  are  made  the  hasis  of  the 
judgment, — the  faet  that  He  is  God  of  ESs  people,  father 
of  His  children,  and  the  Uke. 

And  the  prineiple  of  judgment  applied  is  very  mueh 
what  would  be  appUed  to  men.  It  is  *  right,'  for  example, 
among  men  to  forgive  on  eonfession  of  wrong,  and  God 
is  righteous  in  forgiving  the  penitent :  "  Deliver  me  from 
bloodguiltines8,  0  God,  Thou  God  of  my  salvation :  and  my 
tongue  shall  sing  aloud  of  Thy  righteousness  "  (Ps.  IL  14). 
This  language  is  also  used  in  the  New  Testament:  "If 
we  eonfess  our  sins,  He  is  faithful  and  righteous  to  forgive 
us  our  sins"  (1  John  L  9);  and  again:  "God  is  not 
unrighteous  to  forget  your  work,  and  the  love  which 
ye  8hewed  toward  His  namo"  (Heb.  vi.  10).  There  is 
therefore  no  antithesis  between  righteousness  and  graee. 
The  exercise  of  graee,  goodnes8,  forgiveness  may  be  called 
righteousness  in  God.  Thus :  "  An8wer  me  in  Thy  faithful- 
ness  and  in  Thy  righteousness,  and  enter  not  into  judgment 
with  Thy  servant:  for  in  Thy  sight  shall  no  man  living 
be  found  righteous"  (Ps.  cxliii.  1).  Here  righteousness  is 
opposed  to  entering  into  judgment,  t.e.  to  the  very  thing 
which  technically  and  dogmatically  is  called  righteousness. 

When  the  relatious  of  God  to  His  people  Israel  are 
con8idered,  the  question  of  His  righteousness  heeomes  more 
complicated.  There  are  two  or  three  points  to  be  noticed. 
First,  His  relation  to  His  people  internally,  wlien  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  are  not  con8idered.  Here  He  aets  as 
a  righteous  ruler.  He  punishes  their  sin.  As  Isaiah 
rxxviii  17)  expre88es  it,  He  ''makes  judgment  (ju8tice)  the 
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line  and  righteoosness  the  plummet**  with  which  He 
measures  and  estimates  the  [)eople.  His  aflHoting  them 
may  be  only  ohastiseinent  up  to  a  eertain  ]>oint,  but  it  may 
go  further  aud  heeome  judgment,  and  all  His  judgments 
are  done  in  righteousness.  His  heing  God  of  Isvael  doe8 
not  invalidate  the  general  prineiple  of  His  righteous  dealing 
with  men.  So  far  from  invalidating  it,  it  rather  eonfirms 
it:  "You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the 
earth,  therefore  will  I  visit  your  transgressions  upon  you  " 
(Amos  iii.  2).  The  relations  of  God  and  people  are 
€Jtogether  moraL  When,  however,  His  ehastisements  pro- 
duce  repentanee,  He  is  again  righteous  in  retuming  to  His 
people  and  saviug  them.  These  two  prineiples  apply  to 
the  people  as  a  whole ;  they  apply  also  to  tlie  individuals 
of  the  people,  as  is  seen  in  the  ease  of  David,  when  he 
greatly  sinned  and  greatly  repented  of  his  sin.  But,  of 
eoui-se,  the  solidarity  of  the  individuals  and  nation  often 
involved  those  who  were  innoeent  in  the  national  judg- 
ments,  and  this  heeaine  the  eause  of  extreme  perplexity  to 
the  minds  of  many  in  later  times. 

Seeonā,  there  is  the  ease  when  the  other  nations  are 
drawn  into  His  operations  with  His  people.  So  far  from 
Israel  heing  insured  against  the  natious  heeause  it  was  in 
iiame  His  people,  the  natious  are  repre.sented  as  heing 
used  as  instruments  in  ehastising  the  people.  And  these 
ehastisements  are  an  illustration  of  God's  righteousness. 
"  The  Lord  of  hosts  shall  be  exalted  in  judgnient,  and  God 
the  Holy  One  sanctified  in  righteousness "  (Isa.  v.  16); 
"  For  though  thy  people  Israel  be  as  the  sands  of  the  sea, 
only  a  remnant  of  them  sliall  retum :  a  eonsummation  is 
determined,  a  stream  flooded  with  righteousness "  (x.  22). 
The  moral  eharaeter  of  the  nations  who  are  used  to  ehastise 
Israel  doe8  not  eome  into  aeeount.  They  are  mere  instru- 
ments  in  God*s  hand :  "  0  Ass^rian,  the  rod  used  by  Mine 
anger"  (x.  5).  And  when  the  purpose  they  served  wa8 
eff'ected  they  were  flung  aside;  or  when  they  over8tepped 
their  eommiasion,  and  cherished  purposes  of  eoniiuest  of 
their  own,  they  fell  themselves  under  God*8  anger,  paitieu- 
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larly  when  they  dealt  harshl^  with  Israel,  and  oppressed 
where  thoy  were  ouly  used  to  ohastise.  So  it  is  said  to 
Babylon :  "  I  wa8  wroth  with  My  people  .  .  .  and  gave 
them  into  thine  hand:  thou  didst  show  them  no  mercy; 
upon  the  aged  hast  thou  very  heavily  laid  thy  yoke. 
Thou  didst  not  lay  sueh  things  to  heart,  neither  did8t 
consider  the  issue  thereof"  (Isa.  xlviL  6);  and  in  Zech. 
God  say8 :  "  I  am  very  sore  displea8ed  with  the  nations 
that  are  at  ease:  for  I  was  but  a  little  displeased  [with 
My  people],  and  they  helped  forward  the  afflietion"  (L  15). 
In  all  the  earlier  prophets  the  ealamities  that  hefall 
Israel  are  illustrations  of  6od*s  righteousness.  They  are 
all  absorbed  in  the  idea  of  Israel's  sin,  and  the  eharaeter  of 
the  heathen  nations  used  to  ehastise  the  people  little 
ooeupies  their  attention.  No  doubt  they  all,  especially 
f rom  Isaiah  downward8,  have  an  outlook ;  and  the  time  of 
the  nations  will  eome,  and  Assyria  shall  be  hroken  upon 
the  mountains  of  Israel,  when  the  Lord  shall  have  per- 
formed  His  short  work,  i,e.  His  work  of  ehastisement  upon 
Jerusalem.  But  naturally  when  Israel  had  been  long  in 
exile  the  hardships  they  suHered  at  the  hand  of  the  nations 
were  regarded  as  oppressive.  They  were  so.  As  against 
the  nations,  Israel  felt  itself  to  be  righteous :  the  nations 
were  injurious  and  unjust.  Jehovah*s  interposition  there- 
fore  for  His  people  was  claimed  as  right :  it  was  righteoua 
Henee  in  the  8econd  part  of  Isaiah,  Israel  eomplains  that 
her  God  has  forgotten  her  right:  "Why  sayest  thou,  0 
Jacob,  and  speakest,  0  Israel,  My  way  (ie.  what  I  suffer) 
is  hid  from  the  Lord,  and  my  right  is  disregarded  by  my 
God  ? "  (Isa.  xl.  27).  And  in  another  plaee,  "  They  ask  of 
Me  judgments  of  righteousness"  (Iviii.  2);  and  again, "  There- 
fore  is  judgment  far  from  us,  neither  does  righteousness 
aeerue  to  us"  (Iix.  9),  i.e.  they  do  not  enjoy  God'8  inter- 
position,  which  would  be  on  His  part  righteousness.  Henee, 
in  general,  God*s  interpositions  to  save  His  people  are 
called  His  righteousness, — a  way  of  speaking,  however, 
which  is  very  old,  oeeurring  iu  the  Song  of  Deborah, — the 
righteous  aets    of    His    rule   in   IsraeL     The    assumption 
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underlying  this  nsage  is  that  tho  people  as  against  the 
nations  that  oppre8sed  them  were  in  the  right,  and 
Jehoyah'8  vindication  of  them  was  a  righteous  aet. 

But  this  leads  on  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing  usage  of  the  term  ri{jhtcoi(snes8,  whether  it  be  of  God  or 
man ;  for  God*s  righteousuess  and  man*s  eome  into  eontaet 
or  run  into  one  another.  For  Israel  to  elaim  God*8  inter- 
position  on  their  hehalf  heeause  they  were  righteous,  even 
as  against  the  nations,  might  be  thought  to  iinply  on  their 
part  a  superfieial  eonseienee.  Even  if  they  were  superior  to 
the  nations  in  morals,  as  no  doubt  they  were,  their  sense  of 
their  own  sin  hefore  God,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  restrain 
them  from  pleading  their  righteousness,  which  at  the  hest 
was  but  eomparative.  But  this  was  by  no  means  their 
plea,  as  it  is  expressed  in  sueh  a  prophet  as  the  Second 
Isaiah.  In  the  last  years  of  Judah  and  in  the  Exile 
Israel's  religion  had  attained  its  maturity.  Virtually  no 
more  growth  ean  be  observed  in  it.  What  we  ohserve  is 
not  enlargement  or  addition  in  the  rehgiou,  but  its  anival 
at  self-eonseiousness.  From  heing  hefore  naive,  and  in- 
struetive  and  uneonseious  iu  its  utteranees  and  life,  it  now 
attains  to  refleetion  on  itself  and  the  eonseiousness  of  its 
own  meaning.  The  eonfliet  of  the  nation  with  other 
nations,  and  their  mixture  among  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
gave  the  people  knowledge  of  the  world  religions,  and  eom- 
pelled  eomparison  with  their  own.  And  their  own  was 
true,  the  others  false.  They  had  in  them  the  true  know- 
ledge  of  the  true  God.  It  is  quite  possihle  that  this 
eonvietion  was  an  aneient  one ;  indeed,  it  is  eertain  that 
it  was,  if,  at  any  rate,  Isa.  ii.  helong  to  that  prophet. 
Because  there  the  nations  are  represented  as  all  exhorting 
one  another  to  go  up  to  Jeru8alem  to  the  house  of  the  God 
of  Jacob,  that  He  may  teaeh  them  of  His  ways,  and  that  they 
may  walk  in  His  paths.  The  author  of  tliis  was  already 
eonseious  that  his  religion  wa8  the  true  one,  aud  that  it 
would  heeome  universal. 

But,  in  the  age  of  the  Exile  and  later,  the  condition8 
of  the  world  and  of  the  people  caused  this  eonseiousness 
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to  be  maoh  more  widely  spreael  aiid  vivid.  Whe]i,  there- 
fore,  Israel  plead8  hefore  6od  that  it  is  in  the  right  as 
against  the  nations,  the  meaning  is  not  that  the  people 
are  as  persons  or  as  a  nation  morally  just  or  righteous. 
The  meaning  is  that  their  eause  is  right.  In  the  oonfliet 
of  religions  their  eause  is  righteoua  As  a  faetor  in  the 
world,  in  the  destinies  of  mankind,  the^  have  the  right 
to  which  victory  is  due.  The  oause  of  Jehovah  is  eon- 
tained  within  them.  The^  possess  the  true  knowledge 
of  the  true  6od,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  nations,  the 
eonfliets  of  opposing  forees,  going  on  then  and  at  all  times, 
are  but  the  great  drama,  the  eUnouement  of  which  is  the 
victory  of  Jehovah's  eause,  which  Israel  has  within  it. 
This  is  what  is  meant  when  Israel  is  called  the  Servant  of 
the  Lord — His  puhlie  servant  on  the  stage  of  the  world  to 
hring  His  purpose  to  fulfilment.  The  eonseiousness  and 
the  faith  of  this  Servant  are  expressed  in  the  exquisite 
passage,  Isa.  1.  4—9,  where  the  Servant  8ays:  **The  Lord 
6od  hath  given  me  the  tongue  of  disciples,  that  I  should 
kiiow  how  to  uphold  him  that  is  weary.  .  .  .  The  Lord 
6od  opened  mine  ear,  and  I  wa8  not  rehellious,  neither 
turned  away  backward.  I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters, 
and  my  eheeks  to  them  that  plucked  ofT  the  hair.  .  .  . 
For  the  Lord  6od  helpeth  me;  therefore  I  have  not  beeu 
confounded :  therefore  do  I  set  my  faee  like  a  flint,  and  I 
know  that  I  shall  not  be  put  to  shame.  He  is  near  tliat 
will  justify  me ;  who  will  contend  with  me  ?  Behold,  the 
Lord  6od  helpeth  me;  who  is  he  that  shall  put  me  in 
the  wrong  ?  Behold,  they  shall  all  wax  old  as  a  garment ; 
the  moth  shall  eonsume  them."  This  is  the  eause,  the 
eause  as  wide  as  the  world ;  indeed,  the  world-cause,  the 
eause  of  Israel  against  the  world — in  truth,  Jehovah'8  eausa 
The  Servant  is  eonseious  of  its  meaning,  and  his  faith 
assures  him  of  victory — ^He  is  near  that  will  ju8tify  ma 
To  give  this  eause  victory  is  an  aet  of  6od's  righteousness. 
**  He  is  near,"  the  Servant  says,  *'  who  will  justify  me  " ; 
that  is,  the  justification  is  imminent,  elose  at  hand.  To 
justify  is  to  show  to    be    in  the  right.     Now   the   idea 
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prevailing  in  those  days  was  that  the  relation  of  GU)d  to 
a  man  or  to  a  people  was  alway8  reflected  in  the  outward 
eireunistauees  of  the  luan  or  nation.  Prosperity  was  the 
token  of  God*s  favour,  aud  adversity  of  His  ^ispleasura 
Henee  Job,  speaking  of  a  man  who  had  been  siek  unto 
death,  but  wa8  restored,  say8 :  "  He  prayeth  unto  God  and 
He  is  favourahle  imto  him :  so  that  he  seeth  His  faee  with 
joy ;  and  He  restoreth  unto  man  his  righteousness  "  (xxxiii 
26),  %.e.  his  restoration  to  health  is  a  giving  back  to  him 
his  righteousness, — it  is  the  token  that  he  is  now  right 
hefore  God.  Similarly,  when  the  great  ealamities  of 
drought  and  loeusts  to  which  the  people  had  been 
8ubjected  are  removed,  and  rain  hringing  fertility  and 
plenty  is  again  sent  from  heaven,  it  is  sai^:  "Be 
glad,  ye  ehiMren  of  Zion,  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord  your 
6od :  for  He  shall  give  you  the  former  rain  for  righteous- 
ness*'  (Joel  ii  23) — '"'l^l^,  i.e.  in  token  of  righteousness, 
right  Btanding  with  God.  In  no  other  way  could  God's 
justification  of  the  Servant  be  approved  to  the  eyes  of  the 
nations  or  verified  to  the  heart  of  the  people  except  by  the 
people's  restoration  to  prosperity  and  felicity  in  their  own 
land.  Then  Israel  would  be  the  righteous  nation  among 
the  nations.  Then  would  hegin  to  operate  all  the  redempt- 
ive  forees  within  Israel,  and  to  flow  out  among  the  peoples. 
Then  she  would  be  as  tlie  dew  among  the  nations,  not 
hreaking  the  bruised  reed  nor  quenching  the  glimmering 
light,  till  she  hrought  forth  right  also  to  the  nations — 
"  Arise,  shine ;  f or  thy  light  is  eome.  .  .  .  And  the  nations 
shall  eome  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  hrightness  of  tby 
shining"  (Isa,  lx.  1—3). 

Henee  in  the  01d  Testament  justification  has  alwayB 
this  outer  side  of  prosperity  and  restoration,  at  least 
when  spoken  of  the  people.  It  does  not  eonsist  in  this, 
but  this  is  an  essential  element  in  it ;  this  is  that  whicb 
verifies  it  to  the  heart  of  the  people.  And  this  was 
usually  the  ease  also  with  the  individual  meai.  Even 
ordinarily  the  individual  probably  was  slow  to  realise  his 
siufiUness  or  God's  displea8ure  except  he  fell  into  sieknefis 
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or  misfortune,  and  on  the  other  htmel  ho  eraveel  that  Goel's 
favour  shouU  approve  itself  to  him  in  his  external  Hfe ; 
when  his  eireumstanoes  retiected  it,  then  his  heart  felt  it. 
No  doubt  in  some  instanoes  the  individual  saint  rose  to  be 
at  least  for  momonts  independent  of  all  tliat  wa8  outward. 
His  faith  and  right  8tanding  hefore  6od  wa8  a  self-verify- 
ing  thing,  it  reflected  itself  in  his  eonseiousness ;  and  this 
evidence  of  his  eonseienee  might  be  so  strong  as  to 
overhear  any  contrary  evidence  which  men  or  a^verse 
eireumstanees  hrought  against  hinL  So  it  is  represente^ 
in  Job,  and  so  the  surprising  words  of  a  psalmist  over- 
whelmed  with  ealamities :  "  Nevertheless  I  am  continually 
withThee"  (Ps.  lxxiii.  23). 

There  are  two  further  points  which  may  be  briefly 
referred  to  in  regard  to  the  righteousness  of  God.  The 
mere  righteousness  of  God  as  an  attrihute  of  His  nature 
does  not  require  mueh  investigation.  It  is  to  be  under- 
stooA  But  His  righteousness  is  said  of  His  redemptive 
operations.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  from  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  onwards  Israel  never  attained  again  to  a  eon- 
dition  of  pros[)erity.  It  was  not  only  never  again  an 
indei)endent  people,  but  its  condition  was  in  general  greatly 
depressed  and  miserahle.  No  doubt  for  ahout  a  century  it 
wa8  ruled  by  the  Maeeahean  prinees,  but  the  period  wa8 
perhaps  the  most  harren  of  any  age  of  its  history.  Many 
seholars,  indeed,  have  found  Maeeahean  Psalms,  but  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  there  is  Uttle  certainty  here.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  ab8olutely  no  evidence  that  the  highest 
hopes  of.the  people  in  regard  to  the  ineoming  of  the  perfeet 
kingdom  of  God  among  them  were  ever  connected  with 
any  of  the  Maeeahean  prinees.  It  was  not  when  prosperous, 
but  when  imder  the  deepest  afflietions,  that  they  reached 
the  highestthouglits  of  God  and  themselves.  Their  long-eon- 
tinued  ealamities,  the  delay  in  the  reaUsiug  of  their  hopes 
eoneerning  their  reelemption  and  God*8  eoming  in  His  king- 
dom,  turned  their  thoughts  Imek  upon  themselves  to  find 
tho  eause  of  sueh  protracted  ^isappoiutment.  And  all  the 
deepe8t  prohlems  of  religion  rose  hefore  them — wrath  and 
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graee,  sin  and  forgiveness,  ju8tification  and  righteousness. 
Israel,  of  eourse,  never  doubted  that  it  had  within  it  the 
truth  of  the  true  God,  but  the  hrilliant  hopes  which  this 
eonseiousness  created  at  the  period  of  the  retum  froin  exile 
became  greatly  dimmed  and  fadei  Even  to  the  great 
prophet  of  the  £xile,  in  spite  of  his  faith,  the  outlook 
8eem6d  often  very  clouded.  Between  Israel,  the  ideal 
servant  of  the  Lord  with  a  mission  to  the  world,  and  the 
Israel  of  reality  the  eontrast  was  almost  ahsolute — "  Who 
is  blind,  but  my  servant  ?  or  deaf,  as  my  messenger  whom  I 
Bend  ?  "  (Isa.  xlii.  1 9).  Israel  was  unrigliteous.  Its  salvation 
could  not  eome  from  itself,  but  from  an  interposition  of 
Grod  on  its  hehalf.  All  the  prophets  of  this  age— Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Second  Isaiah — are  at  one  in  this.  The  first 
prophet  asks  in  referenee  to  his  people, "  Can  the  Ethiopian 
ehange  his  skin  ? "  (xiiL  23).  Can  they  who  are  habituated 
to  do  evil  do  well?  And  he  ean  solve  the  prohlem  only 
by  tho  faith  that  Jehovah  will  yet  write  His  law  on  the 
people's  hearts.  But  it  is  onIy  the  Second  Isaiah  that 
ealls  this  interposition  of  God,  and  His  deUverance  of  His 
people,  God's  righteousness.  In  this  use  of  it  righteousness 
is  frequently  parallel  to  salvation :  "  I  hring  near  My 
righteousness,  and  My  salvation  shall  not  tarry  "  (xlvi.  13). 
Only  in  the  Lord,  shall  they  say,  is  righteousness  and 
strength :  "  In  the  Lord  shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel  be 
justified,  or  be  righteous,  and  shall  glory"  (xlv.  24,  25). 

When  this  is  called  righteousness  and  also  salvation, 
the  two  words  are  not  quite  equivalent.  Salvation  is  rather 
the  negative  side — deliverance ;  righteousuess,  the  positive. 
And  this  includes,  as  wa8  8aid  hefore,  the  external  felicity 
which  is  the  guarantee  to  the  nation's  heart  that  it  wa8 
ju8tified  or  righteous.  This  is  the  outside  of  righteousness, 
indispensable,  but  only  the  out8ide.  The  insi^e  is  true 
righteousne8s  of  heart  aud  life — "  My  people  shall  be  all 
righteous"  (Ix.  21);  "  In  righteousness  shalt  thou  be 
establi8hed ;  thy  children  sliall  be  all  taught  of  the  Lord  " 
(liv.  13);  "He  hathclothed  mewith  tlie  garments  of  salva- 
tion,  He  hath  covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteousness " 
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(lxL  10).  Tliis  righteousness  ia  thus  soinetimes  called  the 
people's  and  sonietimes  6od*s.  It  is  the  people's  heeause 
they  possess  it,  tliough  it  has  been  freely  given  to  them. 
There  is  con8iderable  approaeh  to  New  Testament  phrase- 
ology  and  thought  here,  though  this  righteousness  of  God 
which  He  bestows  upon  the  people  is  not  mere  forensie 
justitication.  Besides  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  it  includes 
inward  righteousness  of  heart,  and  the  outward  felicity 
which  refleets  6od's  favour,  and  is  the  seal  of  it  to  the 
people. 

But  why  is  this  called  Ood*s  righteousness  ?  Scarcely 
merely  heeause  He  gives  it.  Neither  ean  this  interposition 
and  deliverance  of  Israel  be  called  righteousness  heeause  it 
wa8  right  to  interpose  in  hehalf  of  Israel,  the  righteous 
nation.  This  eannot  well  be,  first,  inasmueh  as  Jehovah 
hrings  this  righteousness  of  His  to  manifestation  just  heeause 
Israel  is  utterly  unrighteous.  In  Isa.  lix.  1 2  ff.  the  people 
eonfess  this :  "  Our  transgressions  are  multiplied  hefore 
Thee,  and  our  sins  testify  against  us  .  .  .  in  transgressing 
and  denying  the  Lord,  and  tuniing  away  from  following 
our  6od,  speaking  oppression  and  revolt,  eoneeiving  and 
uttering  from  the  heart  words  of  falsehood.  Yea,  truth 
is  laeking ;  he  that  deimrteth  from  evil  maketh  himself  a 
pre^."  This  is  the  condition  of  the  people.  And  the 
Lord  8aw  it,  and  it  displeased  Him  that  there  wa8  no 
judgment :  "  He  saw  that  there  was  no  mau,  and  wondered 
that  there  was  none  to  interpose :  therefore  His  own  arm 
hrought  salvation  to  Him ;  and  His  rigliteousnees,  it  upheld 
Him.  He  put  on  righteousness  as  a  hreastplate,  and  an 
helmet  of  salvation  upon  his  head."  .  .  .  And,  seeondly^ 
heeause  this  righteousness  of  His  is  given  by  Him  not  only 
to  Israel  but  to  the  nations :  "  Attend,  0  My  people,  unto 
Me :  for  torah,  teaehing,  shall  go  forth  from  Me,  and  I  will 
make  My  judgment,  i.e,  justice  or  right  judgment,  to  rest 
f or  a  light  of  the  peoples.  My  righteousness  is  near ;  My 
salvation  is  gone  forth,  and  Mine  arms  shall  judge,  i,e. 
justly  rule,  the  nations  ;  the  isles  shall  wait  for  Me,  and  on 
Mine  arm  shall  they  trust "  (Isa.  li.  4,  5). 
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These  passages  seem  to  give  the  key  to  this  use  of  the 
word  righteousness.  It  is  not  a  Divine  attrihute.  It  is  a 
Divine  effeet — it  is  something  procluced  in  the  world  by 
God,  a  condition  of  the  world  produced  by  God,  a  condition 
of  righteousness,  called  His  not  only  heeause  He  produces 
it,  but  also  heeause  when  it  is  produced  men  and  the  world 
will  be  in  attrihutes  that  which  He  is.  This  righteousness 
of  God  appears  to  the  prophet  to  be  something  in  itself, 
something  independent  and  eternal :  "  Lift  up  your  eyes 
to  the  heavens,  and  look  upon  the  earth  heneath :  for  the 
heavens  shall  vanish  away  like  smoke,  and  the  earth  shall 
wax  old  like  a  garment :  but  My  salvation  shall  be  for  ever, 
and  My  righteousness  shall  not  be  abolished  "  (Isa.  IL  6). 

.  To  this  prophet  what  characterised  the  world  was 
imrighteousness,  violenee,  bloodshed,  devastating  wars,  eruel 
idolatries.  This,  in  his  view,  was  due  to  the  false  gods 
which  they  worshipped.  Only  knowledge  of  the  true  God 
would  remedy  it.  For  this  was  not  the  will  of  Him  who 
in  truth  created  the  world  :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  that 
created  the  heavens — He  is  God ;  who  formed  the  earth 
and  made  it ;  He  created  it  not  to  be  a  wildemes8,  He 
formed  it  to  be  inhabited"  (Isa.  xlv.  18).  And  in  like 
manner  the  mission  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  was  to 
"  hring  forth  judgment  to  tne  nations  "  (Isa.  xlii.  1),  i.e.  not 
the  true  religion,  but  eivil  right,  equity,  humanity  among 
the  nations.  This  could  only  be,  no  doubt,  by  making  them 
know  the  true  God ;  but  judgment  was  not  this  knowledge, 
but  the  secondary  efieet  of  it — it  was  righteousness  as  eon- 
duct  and  life.  This  is  the  thing  called  by  the  prophet 
Jehovah*8  righteousness ;  it  is  a  condition  of  the  earth,  of 
mankind.  It  is  Jehova]i  that  hrings  it  in ;  to  hring  it  in 
is  the  goal  of  all  His  operations,  and  it  is  the  final  effeet  of 
them.  It  is  not  His  own  righteousness  as  an  attrihute; 
though,  of  eourse,  it  corresponds  to  His  own  heing,  for 
"the  righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness "  (Pa  xi.  7). 
Only  by  tho  kiiowledge  of  Him  ean  it  bo  attained.  When 
attained  it  is  salvation :  "  Look  uuto  Me,  and  be  saved,  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth :  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else 
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righteous  Gro<i  and  a  Savioiir"  (Isa.  xli.  22).  Tho 
antithesis  which  in  dogmatics  we  are  familiar  with  is  a 
righteous  or  jii8t  God  and  yet  a  Sa\iour.  The  01d  Testa- 
ment  puts  it  differently, — a  righteous  God,  and  therefōre  a 
Saviour.  It  is  His  own  righteousness  that  eauses  Him  to 
hring  in  righteousness.  AU  His  redemptive  operations  are 
performed  in  the  sphere  of  this  righteousness.  Israel's  first 
eall :  "  I  have  ealled  thee  in  righteousness  "  (Isa.  xliL  6) ; 
His  raising  up  Cyru8 :  "  I  have  raise^  him  up  in  righteous- 
ness"  (Isa.  xlv.  13),  and  all  His  operations,  have  for  their 
goal  this  condition  of  men  and  the  world,  and  all  are  per- 
formed  with  a  view  to  it.  And  when  the  great  movement 
has  reached  its  final  goal,  righteousness  on  earth  is  the 
issue :  "  Behold,  I  ereate  new  heavens,  and  a  new  earth 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness  "  (Isa.  lxv.  1 7). 

2.   Tlie  Holine^  of  God. 

•The  "  Holiness "  of  Jehovah  is  a  very  ohseure  8ubject, 
and  the  most  diverse  view8  regarding  it  have  prevailed 
among  01d  Testament  8tudenta  It  is  not  possihle  to 
discu88  these  different  view8.  I  will  rather  set  down  first, 
in  a  few  propositions,  the  results  which  eomparison  of  the 
01d  Test«iment  pas«iges  seems  to  give ;  and  then  refer  to 
these  propositions  briefly  by  way  of  illustration.  The 
terminology  is  as  follows : — 

cn|5,  to  be  holy;  Pi,  ffiph.  to  sanctify,  hallow,  eon- 
seerate,  detUcate ;  enip,  holy,  also  as  noun,  '  Holy  One ' 
(of  Jehovah),  'saint'  of  men,  or  *holy  ones'  of  angels; 
cnj?,  holy  thing,  holiness,  thing  hallowed,  8anctuary,  and 
frequently  in  eomhination,  as  *  holy  hill,'  hill  of  holiness, 
holy  arm,  people,  eities,  ete. ;  ^^pp,  8anctuary,  holy  plaee. 
Now,  with  regard  to  this  term,  these  things  niay  be  8aid — 

(1)  The  word  'to  be  holy'  and  the  adjectivo  *holy* 
had  originally,  like  all  sueh  word8,  a  physical  sense,  now 
completely  lost,  not  only  in  Hebrcw  but  in  all  the  other 
Sheniitie  languages. 

(2)  Whatever  this  meaning  was  it  heeame  applied  very 
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early  to  Jehovah  in  Hebrew,  and  to  the  god8  in  Shemitie 
heathenism.  It  is  so  mueh  ix5culiar  to  the  god8,  e.g.  in 
Phoenieian,  that  the  god8  are  spoken  of  as  the  *  holy  gods ' ; 
the  term  holy  heing  a  mere  e^ntheton  ornans^  having  no 
foree.  The  same  phrase  oeeurs  also  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel. 

(3)  The  word  is  applied,  however,  also  to  men  and 
things,  not  as  describing  any  quality  in  them,  but  to 
indicate  their  relation  to  deity.  *  Holy '  said  of  men  arid 
things  originally  means  merely  helonging  to  dcUy,  sacred. 
It  is  probable  that  this  use  of  the  word,  though  naturally 
also  very  aneient,  is  8econdary  and  a})i)lied.  That  this 
sense  shouH  be  aneient  as  well  as  the  other  is  natural ;  for 
wherever  god8  were  believed  in  and  ^oi-shippe^  there  were 
persons  and  things  employed  in  their  wor8hip,  and  dedicated 
to  them,  and  tlierefore  also  *  holy.' 

(4)  In  its  original  use  the  term  '  holy,'  wlien  applied 
either  to  God  or  to  men,  doe8  not  expre8s  a  moml  quality. 
Of  coui*8e,  when  applied  to  things  it  could  not  expres6  a 
moral  quality,  though  it  niight  expres8  a  eeremonial  quality; 
but  in  the  oldest  use  of  the  word,  even  when  applied  to 
men,  it  e^presses  rather  a  relation,  8imply  heloiiging  to 
Jehonah  or  the  gods ;  and  when  applied  to  Jehovah  it  rather 
expre8ses  His  transcendental  attrihutes  or  that  which  we 
eall  Godhead,  as  opposed  to  the  human. 

(5)  In  use  as  applied  to  Jehovah  it  is  a  general  term 
expre8sing  Godhead.  But,  of  eourse,  *  Godhead '  wa8  never 
a  mere  ahstmet  eoneeption.  Some  attrihute  or  eharaeteristie 
wa8  alway8  in  the  person's  view  which  betokened  Godhead. 
Henee  the  term  *  holy '  is  applied  to  Jehovah  when  mani- 
festing  any  attrihutes  which  are  the  token  of  Godhead,  or 
which  men  con8ider  to  be  contained  in  Godhead;  e,g. 
tmn8cendent  maje8ty,  glory,  greatness,  power,  righteousn'^ss, 
or  in  later  prophets  as  Ezekiel  '  8ole-Godhead,'  wheu 
Jehovah  is  spoken  of.  None  of  these  attrihutes  are 
synonyin8  of  holiness  strictly;  tlicy  aro  rather  elements 
in  holiness.  But  Jchovah  reveals  Himself  as  *  holy '  when 
He    manifests   any   one    of  those   attrihutes;  and  He  ifi 

lO 
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'  8aiictified '  among  men  when  they  attrihute  to  Him  any 
of  these  Divine  qualitie8 ;  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  He  is 
'profaned'  or  desecrated  when  men  fail  to  aserihe  these 
attrihutes  to  Him,  or  aet  in  forgetfulness  of  thenL  Thus 
'holy'  acquired  eontents,  and  one  prophet  puts  in  one 
kind  of  eontents  into  it  and  another  another.  But  it  is 
important  first  to  seize  the  general  idea ;  the  development 
of  detail8  which  the  idea  may  eontain  was,  no  doubt,  a 
historieal  proeess. 

(6)  Similarly  'hol^*  in  regard  to  men  or  things, 
originally  expres8ing  a  relation  merely,  namely,  the  helongi'ng 
to  Jehovah,  naturally  heeame  filled  out  with  eontents 
preci8ely  parallel  to  the  eontents  put  into  *holy*  when 
applied  to  Jehovah.  Men  who  belonged  to  Jehovah  must 
have  the  same  eharaeter,  so  far  as  wa8  possihle  to  men,  as 
Jehovah ;  the  same  ethieal  eharaeter,  at  least,  and  the  same 
purity.  Things  that  belonged  to  Him  must  have  at  least 
that  purity  which  things  are  eapahle  of  having. 

(7)  In  order  to  get  a  background  for  the  idea  of  holiness 
and  throw  it  into  relief ,  the  opposite  ideas  need  to  be  looked 
at.  These  are  i>n,  profane,  and  ^^n,  to  profane,  both  also  old 
worda  *  Profane '  is  the  opposite  of  *  holy  *  when  applied 
to  things ;  and  to  *  profane '  is  to  desecrate,  to  take  away, 
or  at  least  d6tract  fi*om  the  'holiness'  which  helongs  to 
Jehovah,  or  anything  that  heing  His  is  holy,  sueh  as  His 
8anctuary,  His  name,  His  Sabbath,  His  people,  and  His 
land.  Of  eourse,  word8  like  *sanctify'  and  'profane' 
alway8  acquire  in  language  an  extended  use,  less  exact  than 
their  primary  use.  Henee  writer8  speak  of  8anctifying  a 
fast  or  a  war,  i,e.  a  fast  to  Jehovah,  and  a  vfnifor  Jehovah, 
in  a  somewhat  general  sense  (Joel  i.  14,  ii.  15,  iii.  9).  Tho 
heathen  *  profane '  Jehovah'8  8auctuary  wlien  they  enter  it, 
and  His  land  when  they  overrun  it  or  take  possession  of  it. 
Jehovah  *  profanes '  His  people  by  easting  theni  out  of  His 
land,  and  making  them  to  appearanee  uo  more  His;  He 
'profanes'  or  desecratcs  the  priue^  of  Tyrc,  a  heiug  who 
arrogated  deity  to  himself,  8aying,  "  I  am  Goel,  I  dwell  in 
the  seat  of  God,"  when  He  east  him  down  out  of  his  fancied 
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Divine  seat,  and  gave  him  into  the  hanels  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar,  the  terrihle  one  of  the  nations  (Ezek.  xxviii.). 

(8)  The  consequence8  of  these  last  propositions  are 
easil^  seen.  On  the  one  hand,  Jehovah'8  presenee  sanetifies, 
heeause  it  makes  to  be  His  all  around  it — primarily,  the 
house  in  which  He  dwell8,  which  heeomes  a  'sanctuary'; 
then  in  a  wider  eirele  Zion,  which  heeomes  His  *  holy '  hill, 
and  Jerusalem  the  'holy  city';  and  then  in  the  widest 
eirele  the  land  of  Israel,  which  is  the  holy  land — ttnd  His 
people  Israel,  the  holy  people.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
opposite  effeet  may  be  produced  by  the  presenee  of  that 
which  is  opposed  to  Jehovah,  sin  and  impurity.  The  sins 
of  Israel  in  their  wor8hipping  other  god8  than  Jehovah,  and 
wor8hipping  Jehovah  in  a  false  manner,  *profaned*  the 
land,  that  it  8pued  them  out  (Lev.  xviii.  28).  Mueh  more 
did  their  sins,  adhering  to  them,  and  their  praetiees  even  in 
the  Temple  preeinets,  de8ecrate  Jehovah'8  8anctuary,  so  that 
He  could  no  more  abide  in  it,  but  forsook  it  and  gave  it 
over  to  destruction;  cf.  Ezek.  xxxviL  28:  "The  heathen 
shall  know  that  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  Israel,  when  My 
sanctuary  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  them."  Even  Jehovah 
Himself  may  be  profaned  or  desecrated,  but  particularly  His 
holy  name.  Espeeiall^  is  it  so  when  that  reverend  name 
*  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,'  is  compromised  in  the  eyes 
of  the  heathen  through  the  ealamities  which  hefall  IsraeL 
Israel  by  their  unfaitlifulness  comi)elled  Jehovah  to  8end 
severe  judgments  on  them,  and  east  them  out  of  their  land. 
The  heathen,  ohserving  this,  concluded  that  Jehovah  the 
God  of  Israel  was  a  feehle  Deity,  unahle  to  proteet  His 
people.  They  naturally  were  unahle  to  rise  to  the  idea 
that  Jehovah's  rule  of  His  people  might  be  a  moral  one, — 
they  inferred  at  onee  His  want  of  power,  saying,  "  These 
are  the  people  of  Jehovah,  and  lo,  they  are  gone  forth  out 
of  His  land."  Thus  Israel  profaned  Jehovah'8  holy  name, 
caused  it  to  bo  detracted  from  in  the  eyes  of  the  nations. 

(9)  Finally,  the  development  of  the  idea  of  holiness  may 
be  regarded  as  nioving  on  two  lines,  the  ethieal,  and  the 
aesthetie  or  eeremoniaL     The  word  •  holy  *  while  e^pressing 
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*  Go(lhcad '  did  not  expre8s  this  idea  altogether  ahstraetl^, 
l»iit  alwHy8  Beized,  on  eaeh  oeeasion  when  U8ed,  upon  some 
attrihute,  or  connoted  some  attrihute  which  betokened  deity, 
8uch  a8  maje8ty,  or  piuity,  or  glory,  and  the  like.  In  the 
older  prophets  and  in  the  older  literature  out8ide  the  Law, 
these  attribute8  are  U8ually  the  ethieal  attrihutes;  tjg.  in 
Amos  ii.  7  a  man  aud  his  father  go  in  to  the  same  maid 
to  "  profane  My  holy  name."  This  immorality  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  His  people  de8ecrated  the  name  of  their 
God ;  it  hronght  the  name  of  Him  who  is  of  purer  eye8 
than  to  behold  iniquity,  down  into  the  region  of  mere 
nature  god8  like  Baal,  who  were  8erved  by  a  mere  following 
of  the  unre8trained  natural  instinets  and  appetites  of  men. 
Similarly,  Isaiah  when  he  beholds  Jehovah,  whom  the 
seraphim  unceasingly  praise  as  '  holy,'  instinctively  thinks 
of  his  own  uneleanness.  But  he  uses  the  word  '  uneleanness ' 
of  his  lips,  as  that  through  which  the  heart  e^presses  itself, 
and  in  an  ethieal  sense ;  and  henee  when  the  uneleanness 
Bhowing  itself  in  his  lips  is  con8umed  by  a  Divine  fire,  it  is 
said  that  his  iniquity  is  removed  and  his  sin  is  forgiven 
(vi.  5-7).  So  in  ehap.  i.  16,  17 :  "  Wash  you,  make  you 
eloan  ;  ])ut  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  hefore  Mine 
oyes ;  eease  to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well ;  seek  justice, 
relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  the  eause 
of  tho   widow," — where  uneleanness  is  again  exclusively 

This  development  on  ethieal  lines  ean,  no  doubt,  be 
traced  through  all  the  f()llowing  literature.  It  is  perhaps 
to  be  8pecially  observed  in  the  phrase  *holy  Spirit.' 
Strangoly  this  phrase,  so  eommon  afterward8,  oeeurs,  as 
wo  have  seen,  only  thrte  times  in  the  01d  Testament,  onee 
in  Ps.  li.,  and  twice  in  Isa.  lxiii.  (10,  11).  Primarily,  the 
phrase  *  holy '  inerel^  cniphasi8cd  the  rolation  of  the  Spirit 
to  Jehovah,  just  like  *  His  holy  arm  * — and  meant  very  mueh 
*His  Divine  Spirit';  but  more  lately  it  Rpeoially  denoted 
the  othioal  Ride  of  Jehovah'8  heing,  or  that  whioh  we  now 
oall  His  '  holiness.' 

But  along8ide  of  this  ethieal  devclopment  tliere  ran 
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unque8tionably  a  dcvelopment  on  another  line,  whicli  is  to 
be  called  asthetie  or  eeremonial.  There  wcre  taken  up 
under  the  idea  of  holy,  or  the  reverse,  a  numher  of  tliings 
and  aetions  which  to  us  n()W  have  no  moral  signifieanee, 
but  8ome  of  which  have  8till  a^sthetie  meaning,  i.e.  have  a 
referenee  to  feeling,  taste,  and  natural  instinetive  liking  or 
disliking.     In  this  use  *  holy '  heeomes  nearly  equivalent  to 

*  elean,'  and  '  unholy '  to  '  imelean/  The  word8,  however, 
are  by  no  means  8ynonymouB.  The  elean  is  not  holy  in 
itself,  although  only  that  which  is  elean  ean  be  made  holy. 
But  as  tlie  unelean  eannot  be  made  *  holy,'  unelean  eomes 
to  be  pretty  nearly  8ynonymou8  with  unholy.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  a  very  ohseure  region. 

(10)  There  are  two  points  which  eome  in  as  appendix 
to  these  preceding  points:  first,  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression  *  Holy  One  of  Israel,'  so  of  ten  U8ed  by  Isaiah ; 
and,  secondly,  the  meaning  of  what  is  called  the  jeal(ni8y 
(nK3p)  of  Jehovah. 

Now,  in  the  phrase  *  Holy  One  of  Israel '  the  element 

*  of  Israel '  forms  no  part  of  the  idea  of  '  holy.'  The 
phrase  *  Holy  One  of  Israel '  is  exactly  equivalent  in  eon- 
struetion  to  the  phrase  '  God  of  Israel ' ;  so  in  Isa.  xxix.  23, 
"  Sanctify  the  Holy  One  of  Jacob,  and  fear  the  Gk)d  of 
Israel."  The  phrase  *  Holy  One  of  Israel '  means  that  He 
who  is  Kaāosh  has  revealed  Himself  in  Israel — has  heeome 
tlie  God  of  Israel.  It  is  this  strange  twofold  faet  that  to 
Ezekiel  gives  the  elue  to  human  hi8tory.  Jehovah  is  the 
true  and  only  God ;  but  He  is  also  God  of  Israel ;  and  the 
nations  know  Him  only  as  God  of  Israel.  Henee  in  reveal- 
ing  Himself  to  the  nations  He  ean  only  do  so  through 
Israel;  for  the  nations  know  Him  only  in  that  relation, 
not  in  His  ahsoluteness  as  the  true  and  only  God,  which, 
however,  He  is  at  the  same  time.  For  *Holy  Qne  of 
Israel'  Ezekiel  say8  *Holy  One  m  Israel*  (xxxix.  7). 
More  rarely  we  have  *His  IToly  One'  (Isa.  x.  17),  or  *my 
Holy  One'=my  God  (Hah.  i.  12). 

The  *jea]ou.sy,*  nx3p,  ht.  'hoat,'  of  Jehovah  may  be 
any  heightened  emotion  on  llis  part,  e.g.  military  ardour 
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(Isa.  xliL  13).  But  when  U8cd  in  the  sense  of  jeaIoa87 
proper  it  is  almost  equivalent  to  injured  self-eonseiousnees ; 
it  is  the  heightened  emotion  aeeompan^ing  the  sense  of 
having  8uffered  injury  either  in  Himself  or  in  that  which 
helongs  to  Him,  as  His  land,  His  people.  Henee  His 
jealou8y  is  chiefly  awakened  by  the  worship  of  other  god8, 
by  want  of  reverenee  for  His  *  holy  name/  ie.  His  reeog- 
nition  as  God  alone,  or  by  injury  done  to  that  which  is  His. 
A  few  further  notes  may  be  added  illustrative  of  the 
various  points  referred  to.  First,  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  word  *  holy '  and  its  appropriation  to  designate  deity, 
or  that  which  pertains  to  deity.  The  form  e^i^  is  an 
adjective  or  a  partieiple  of  a  neuter  verb,  ju8t  like  ^ll,  great ; 
sirn,  broad ;  T^><,  long,  and  numherless  others.  Though  no 
more  applied  in  a  physical  sense,  it  had  originally,  no 
doubt,  sueh  a  sense.  Po88ibly  its  primitive  meaning  was 
to  be  separateā,  or  to  be  elevaieā^  or  to  be  lofty^  or  some- 
thing  of  the  kind.^  Whatever  exact  idea  it  expres8ed,  the 
idea  was  one  which  could  be  held  pre-eminently  to  eharae- 
terise  deity  or  the  god8  as  di8tingui8hed  from  men.  It 
was  80  suitahle  for  this  that  it  wa8  almost  appropriated  to 
this  use.  It  is  eertain  that  this  wa8  not  a  moral  idea  first, 
but  rather  some  ph^sieal  one ;  at  least  we  may  8ay  this  is 
prohahle,  heeause  the  Phoenieian  god8  are  not  moral  heings, 
and  yet  in  Phoenieian  (Eshmunazar's  inseription)  the  gods 
are called tho * holy goās*  Tlie same expre8sion is U8ed several 
times  in  Daniel,  e,g,  iv,  8,  9,  "  in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the 
holy  god8  "  ;  so  v.  11,  and  quite  parallel  to  this  v.  14,  "  the 
spirit  of  the  god8  is  in  thee."  Po8sibly  the  passage  ii.  1 1 
might  interpret  the  term  'holy'  —  none  other  ean  8how 
it  except  the  gods,  who8e  dwelling  is  not  with  flesh.  At 
all  events  the  word  contained  a  moaning  which  was  felt 
appropriate  to  expres8  the  eharaeteristie  of  the  god8,  or  of 
Jehovah  as  di8tingu8hed  from  nien.  The  word  in  its  use 
hears  a  eertain  analogy  to  the  or(Hnary  word  W7hv(  for  God. 

^  On  thifl  see  more  at  length  in  tho  artiele  on  ITolitiess  in  ITastings*  IHeL 
ofth;  Bih!e  ;  also  Haiiflissin's  Studicn  z.  Sem.  Jie/iffionsycschidUe  ;  Kohertson 
Smith's  Meliifion  of  tke  SemiUs,  pp.  91,  140  (T. — £d. 
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'  The  holy  one/  E^lpn,  is  God  ;  a  uuage  which  went  further. 
Aud  the  Hiiiiple  wunl  enp,  without  the  uiliele,  v/iui  uucd  like 
a  proper  oaiuii — "To  whoui  then  will  ye  liken  me,  eaith 
Kadu8h  ? "  (Isa.  xl  25).  Aud  ju8t  as  the  pluml  Elohim  is 
Ufled,  8o  the  phiral  Ketioskim  is  uBed  for  God :  "  Sui'e1y  I 
aui  uore  hnitisli  than  any  man.  ...  I  have  uot  leamed 
wiB(lom,  uor  liave  I  tlie  kuowledge  of  KedoBhint "  (l'rov,  xxx. 
2);  aud  perhape  eo  early  as  Hos.  x.  12.  Aud  to  this 
has  to  bo  added  the  faet  that  the  angels  are  frequently 
called  Keāoshim,  juBt  aa  they  are  named  Elohim,  or  Ik'M- 
Elohim,  aouB,  i.e.  memhers,  of  the  Elohim, — lxjtli  epithets 
(iesigiiatiug  them  ae  a  elass  of  heings  iu  oppositiou  to  what 
mau  is. 

'  Holy,'  therefore,  wa8  not  primarily  an  epithet  for 
'  god '  or  '  the  godB ' ;  it  ex])n!Bsod  tlie  idea  of  god  or  the  gotls 
in  itself.  No  other  eplthet  f;iven  to  Jehovali  iB  ever  uBed 
in  the  same  wiiy.  For  exaniple,  Johovah  is  righteous; 
but  '  the  righteouR  oiie,'  in  the  ahsolute  or  ahatraet  sense, 
is  a  tenn  uever  applied  to  Him — nor  '  the  graciouB,'  aud 
tho  lika  it  seeiim  dcur,  therefore,  that  Kailosk  is  not  a 
word  that  e^presaes  any  attiihute  of  deity,  but  deity  itself ; 
though  it  reiiiuiui]  ohseure  what  the  pi-iiiiary  idea  of  the 
word  waB  whicli  loiig  hefore  the  porioil  of  literature  mado 
it  lit  iu  the  eHtiuiation  of  the  Shemitie  people  to  be  bo 
used.  The  sauie  ol>scurity  haugs  over  the  eomnioueat  of 
all  worda  for  Godl  But  two  things,  I  think,  are  elear :  Jirst, 
that  it  was  a  term  dc8cribiūg  the  nature  of  Jehovah  rather 
than  Hia  thoughts,  what  He  wae  in  His  heing  or  person. 
And,  seeonā,  it  w:is  therefore  a  word  that  was  moiūl;  UBed 
iū  eonueetiou  wit!i  worBhip.     Jeliovah'B  holiness  was  felt 

I  wheu  mon  a]i]n\)ached  Him.     When  they  were  in  His  pre- 
j  Hia  beint;  or  nature,  His  personality,  diHplaycd  itself ; 

L^  diowud  8eusibility  to  wliat  eame  uear  it,  or  it  reactcd 

Ir  what  wa8  iuoougiuoua,  or  disturhing  to  it.     Henee, 

_.thero  was  originally  a  feeling  that  to  approaeh 

Or  to  toueh  that  whieh  wa8  lioly,  wa8  daiigeroua. 

"taokims,  "  I  ain  uudouo ;  for  miue  eyee  have 

bg  "  (vi.  6) ;  aiid  Uzzah,  who  put  out  his  hand 
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to  toueh  the  hoIy  ark,  waA  siaitten  with  «leath.  lliis  mav 
have  \jf^:n  the  older  view.  In  the  oMest  view  of  all,  the 
rea^^tion  of  Jehovah  lua^,  ao  to  s{ieak.  have  heen  ph^sieal 
— the  ereature  coald  not  eome  into  Hia  prei^enee ;  bat  in 
fnaiah  8  uiinel  the  reaetion  or  intluenee  of  ^eho^-ah's  nature 
was  of  a  moral  kind.  It  is  not  qaite  eertain  whether 
in  the  Law  it  wa8  thought  that  there  was  danger  to  the 
anelean  person  wbo  approached  Jehovah,  or  merel^  that 
8uch  approaeh  wa8  intolerahle  to  Jeboyah. 

Passing  over  some  other  points  that  do  not  need 
further  illuAtration,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  proh- 
ahility  is  that  the  applieation  of  the  term  'hol^'  to 
thin^ā  is  seeon^ar^.  Things  are  called  '  hol^ '  as  helonging 
to  deit7.  It  might  be  that  the  name  boly  wa8  applied  to 
things,  just  as  it  was  applied  to  deit7,  to  expre88  something 
that  characterised  theoL  If  'hol^'  meant  '8eparated/ 
the  thiugs  might  be  so  called  as  separated  and  l^ing  apart 
But  the  term  is  never  used  in  the  general  sense  of  separate 
or  lying  apart;  it  always  signifies  separated  for  deity, 
helongiug  to  the  sphere  of  deity.  In  Fhoenieian,  just  as  in 
Hobrew,  the  Hiphil  of  the  verb  is  uscd  in  the  sense  of  to 
dcdicate  or  eonseerate  to  deity.  AU  this  heing  sufiBciently 
plain,  I  may  refer  to  the  usage  of  tlie  term  *  boly '  as  applied 
on  the  one  hand  to  things  and  men,  and  on  tbe  other  hand 
again  to  (jrod. 

(a)  With  regard  to  things  and  men.  Of  eoorse, 
•  holy '  or  *  holiiiess '  said  of  things  eannot  denote  a  moral 
attrihute.  It  ean  onIy  express  a  relation ;  and  the  relation 
is,  helonging  to  Jehovah,  dedicated  to  Godhead.  No  thing 
is  boly  of  itself  or  by  nature ;  and  not  everything  ean  be 
miule  boly ;  only  some  things  are  suitahla  But  suitability 
to  be  mad6  holy  and  holiness  are  things  quite  distinct 
For  oxample,  only  the  elean  among  heasts  could  be  devoted 
to  Jebovah,  and  a  beast  so  devoted  is  boly ;  but  all  elean 
heasts  were  not  so  devoted.  The  ideas  of  *  boly '  and '  elean ' 
must  not  therefore  be  eonf used ;  eleanness  is  only  a  eon- 
dition  of  holiness,  not  holiness  itsolf.  As  the  unelean  was, 
huwevor,  ineapahle  of  heing  made  boly,  the  oase  is  some- 
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what  di(rerent  hore,  and  the  term  unelean  heeame,  as  we 
have  8aid,  almost  8ynonymou8  with  unholy,  or  all  that  wa8 
ineompatihle  with  and  repiignant  to  the  Holy  One  of 
IsraeL  According  to  the  nomenolature  in  use,  everything 
helonging  to  Jehovah,  whether  as  His  by  nature  or  as 
dedicated  to  Him,  is  called  holy.  Thus  writer8  speak  of 
His  holy  arm,  His  holy  Spirit,  His  holy  word.  In  a  wider 
way,  the  tahemaele,  the  plaee  of  His  abode,  was  holy; 
Zion  was  the  holy  hill ;  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city ;  Israel, 
His  holy  people ;  the  eities  of  Falestine,  His  holy  Gitie& 
All  saerifiees  and  gifts  to  Him  were  holy  things,  the  tithes, 
the  first-fruits,  the  shewbread,  the  saerifiees,  particularly 
the  sin-oSermg  and  the  trespass-oifering. 

In  that  which  was  holy  there  might  be  gradations; 
the  outer  part  of  the  temple  was  holy,  the  inner  most 
holy.  AU  flesh-ofTerings  were  holy,  but  the  ain-oflfering 
wa8  mofit  holy.  The  meaning  does  not  seem  to  be  this, 
that  these  things  hemg  dedicated  to  God,  this  faet  raised 
in  the  mind  a  oertain  feeling  of  reverenee  or  awe  for 
them,  and  then  this  secondary  quality  in  them  of  inspiring 
awe  wa8  called  holiness.  The  word  *  holy '  describes  the 
piimary  relation  of  ielonging  to  Jehovah ;  and  things 
were  'most  holy'  which  belonged  exclusively  or  in  some 
speeial  way  to  Him.  The  sin-offering,  for  example,  wa8 
partaken  of  exclu8ivoly  by  the  priests,  His  immediate 
servants.  It  was  wholly  given  ovor  to  Jehovah;  whilo 
the  peaee-oflerings  were  in  large  part  given  back  to  the 
laity,  to  be  used  by  the  people  in  their  saerifieial  feast& 
The  idea  of  holiness  appears  in  the  terms  in  which  those 
are  described  who  are  to  be  priests ;  as  indeed  it  appears 
quite  evidently  in  the  passage  where  Israel  is  called  an 
*holy'  nation  (Ex.  xix.  6),  which  is  parallel  on  the  one 
hand  to  a  'kingdom  of  priests,'  and  on  the  other  to  the 
word  *  private  possession,'  npip.  Korah  and  his  oompany 
objected  to  the  exclusive  prie8thood  of  Aaron,  8aying,  **  Ye 
take  too  mueh  upon  you,  seeing  all  the  eongregation  are 
holy,  every  one  of  thom,  and  Jehovah  is  among  them**; 
His  presenee  makes  all  alike  holy,  i,e.  His.     To  which 
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Moses  an8wered :  **  To-morrow  will  Jehovah  8how  who  aiie 
Hi8,  and  who  are  holy  "  (Num.  xvi.  5).  Henee  the  priests 
are  8aid  to  be  hol^  unto  Jeliovah ;  His  speeial  possession. 

Tlie  term  *  holy '  applied  to  things,  therefore,  signifies 
that  they  are  the  possession  of  Jehovah.  Naturally  out  of 
this  idea  others  arose  of  an  allied  kind.  That  which  is 
His,  e,g.,  is  withdrawn  from  the  r^on  of  eonimon  things. 
Thus  in  the  l^islation  of  Ezekiel,  a  part  of  the  holy  land, 
25,000  euhits  sguare,  the  portion  of  the  priests,  is  called  a 
holy  thing,  and  distinguished  from  all  around,  which  is  ^, 
profane,  or  eommon — that  which  lies  open,  is  aeeessihla 
Henee  *  holy,'  that  which  is  peeuliar  to  Jehovah  and  not 
eommon,  is  looked  at  as  elevated  ahove  the  ordinary.  And, 
in  like  manner,  helonging  to  Jehovah  it  is  inviolahle,  and 
those  who  lay  their  hands  ui)on  it  desecrate  it,  and 
Jehovah's  jealou8y  reaets  against  them  and  destroys  them. 
So  it  is  said  of  Israel  in  her  early  time,  in  the  heautiful 
passage  Jer.  iL  2,  3  :  ''  I  rememhor  of  thee  the  kindness 
of  thy  youth  •  .  .  Israel  was  a  holy  thing  of  tlie  Lord, 
and  the  first-fruits  of  His  inerease/'  i.e.  His  nearest 
property;  all  that  devoured  lier  incurred  guilt. 

In  a  similar  way,  when  *  holy  *  was  8{iid  of  men, 
the  term  gathered  a  eertain  amouut  of  eontents  into  it. 
Though  expre88ing  originally  merely  the  idea  of  dedication 
to  Jehovah,  or  possession  by  Him,  all  the  eoneeptions  of 
that  which  Jehovah  was  naturally  flowed  into  the  term, 
heeause  men  dodicated  to  Jehovah  must  be  fit  for  suoh 
a  eonHeeration,  and  fitness  implied  that  they  must  be 
like  Jeliovah  Himself — partakers  of  the  Divine  natura 
Henee  iHaiah  (iv.  3,  4)  speaks  of  the  holy  seed  heing 
the  stoek  of  a  new  Isiuel  of  the  future ;  and  what  ideas 
he  expre8Sos  by  *  ]ioly  seed '  appears  from  ehap.  iv.  3,  in 
which  he  de8cribc8  the  regenerated  nation  of  the  time  to 
eome,  in  those  last  days  when  all  nations  sliall  pour  in 
pilgrimage  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob :  "  Aud  it 
shall  eome  to  ^mss,  that  he  that  is  left  in  Ziou,  aud  he  that 
i*einaineth  iii  Jerusalem,  sliall  be  called  holy,  every  one 
whose  name  is  inscribed  auiong  the  liviug  in  Jerusalem : 
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when  Jehovah  shall  have  washed  away  the  filth  of  the 
ilaughters  of  Zion,  aiiel  shall  eleaiise  away  the  hlooelsheel  of 
Jerusalem  from  the  mitlst  tliereof." 

(J)  A  few  passages  may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  the 
applieation  of  the  term  *  holy '  to  Jeliovah.  Holy  as 
applied  to  Jehovah  is  an  expression  tliat  in  some  way 
de8cribes  Him  as  God,  either  generally,  or  on  any  partieulai- 
8ide  of  His  nature  the  manifestation  or  thought  of  which 
impresses  men  with  the  sense  of  His  Godhead.  Generally 
the  term  describe8  Jehovah  as  God.  For  example,  in  one 
plaee  (Amos  vi.  8), "  Jehovah  G^  hath  swom  by  Himself  " ; 
in  another  (Amos  iv.  2),  "  Jehovah  God  hath  swom  by  His 
holiness,"  the  two  phrases  having  virtually  the  same  sense. 
Again  (Hos.  xi.  9), "  I  am  God,  and  not  man,  Kadosh  in  the 
mid8t  of  thee,"  where  Kado8h  is  eeiuivalont  to  God  and 
oppo8ed  to  man.  So  in  Isa.  vL  3,  the  cry  of  the  seraphim, 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  Jehovah  of  hosts,"  the  term  *  holy ' 
e^presses  the  same  eoneeption  as  Aāonāi,  the  sovereign, 
or  mdeh,  the  king ;  it  e^presses  the  eoneeption  of  Deity 
in  the  highest  sense.  But  usually  more  than  the  mere  idea 
of  Godhead  is  carried  in  the  term.  That  it  also  eonnotes 
the  attrihutes  always  associated  with  Godhead,  appears  even 
in  this  passage,  where  the  vision  of  Jehovah  immediately 
suggests  to  the  propliet  the  uneleanness  of  his  lips  and 
those  of  his  peopla  Still  it  was  not  any  partieular  side  of 
Jehovah's  Godhead,  or  any  one  speeial  attrihute,  that  Kadosh 
expres8ed ;  Jehovah  was  seen  to  be  Kaāosh  when  He  mani- 
fe8ted  Himself  on  the  side  of  any  of  those  attrihutes  which 
cou8tituted  Godhead. 

Thus  there  may  be  among  the  prophets  considerable 
diflerence  in  regard  to  the  applieation  of  the  term  *  holy ' ; 
one  prophet,  sueh  as  Isaiah,  may  eall  Jehovah  Kadoshj 
when  His  moral  attrihutes  are  manifested,  as  His  right- 
eousness;  another,  sueh  as  Ezekiel,  may  con8ider  His 
Godhead  revealed  more  in  the  display  of  other  attrihutes 
which  are  not  di8tinctively  moral,  sueh  as  His  power. 
In  Isa.  v.  16  we  have  this :  "Jehovah  of  hosts  shall 
be  exalted  in  judgmeut,"  and  "  God,  the  Holy  One  {hak" 
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kadosh),  shall  be  sanetifieel  in  righteousness."  The  Niphal, 
iendore(l  to  bc  sanetifuā,  means  either  to  8liow  one's  self 
Kadoshy  or  to  get  reeognition  as  Kaāosh.  Here  then 
Jehovah  8hows  Himself  as  Kaāosh,  or  is  recognised  as 
Kaāosh  by  a  di8play  of  His  righteous  judgment  upon  the 
sinnera  of  Israel.  An  exliibition  of  righteotisness  show8 
Him  to  be  Kaāosh.  In  other  two  passages  of  Isaiah 
Jehovah  is  '  sanctified '  —  recognised  or  reverenced  as 
Kaāosh — by  religious  fear  or  awe:  "Fear  ye  not  that 
which  this  people  fear,  nor  be  in  dread  thereof.  Jehovah 
of  hosts,  Him  shall  ye  sanctify ;  and  let  Him  be  your  fear, 
and  let  Him  be  your  dread"  (viiL  13);  and,  "They  shall 
sanctify  the  Kaāosh  of  Jacob,  and  shall  8tand  in  awe  of  the 
God  of  Isiael "  (xxix.  23).  In  Num.  xx.  12  a  remark- 
able  instanee  of  the  general  use  of  the  term  8anctify  oeeurs. 
Jehovah  says  to  Moses  and  Aaron :  "  Because  ye  believed 
not  in  Me  to  sanctify  Me  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of 
Israel,"  i.e,  heeause  Moses  apparently  doubted  the  Divine 
power  to  hring  water  out  of  the  roek.  In  Lev.  x.  3,  re- 
ferring  to  the  profane  aet  of  Nadab  and  Ahihu,  Jehovah 
says :  "  I  will  be  8anctified  (reeognise^  and  rcverenced  as 
Kaāosh)  in  them  that  eome  nigh  Me,  and  hefore  all  the 
people  I  will  be  glorified";  heing  *glorified'  is  not  8yn- 
onynious  with  heing  '  8anctified,'  but  it  is  a  part  of  it.  So 
Ezek.  xxviii.  22:  "  I  am  against  thee,  0  Zidon ;  and  I  will  be 
glorified  in  the  mid8t  of  thee :  and  they  shall  know  that  I 
am  Jehovah  (ie.  God  alone),  when  I  have  executed  judg- 
ments  in  the  midst  of  her,  and  I  shall  be  sanctified  in  her  " ; 
where  to  be  '  sanctified '  or  recognised  as  Kadosh  is  parallel 
to  "  they  shall  know  that  I  am  Jehovah," — which  in  Ezekiel 
means  the  only  true  God,  and  all  that  He  is. 

Passages  might  be  multiplied,  especially  from  Ezekiel, 
but  it  is  not  neces8ary.  The  words  holy,  sanetifi/,  and  their 
opposites,  profane  and  the  like,  are  the  terms  usually  em- 
ployed.  It  is  a  remarkahle  thiug  that  never  in  Ezekiel, 
any  more  than  in  the  Levitieal  law,  is  the  term  *  righteous ' 
applied  to  Jehovah.  Men  are  ri^htemis,  but  Jehovah  is 
Kadosh.      This  is  particularly  remarkahle  when  the  usage 
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of  .Teremiah  is  ob8erved.  Exccpt  in  ehaps.  1.  and  li., 
which  are  iisiially  ccnisi(h?iod  in  their  present  form  later 
than  Joremiah,  that  prophet  does  not  uso  the  word  '  holy ' 
in  any  of  its  forms  in  referenee  to  Jehovah  (except  xxiii, 
9,  where  he  applies  it  to  the  wonh  of  Jehovah).  There 
are  two  prophets  contemporaiy  with  one  another  differing 
totally  in  their  phraseology  in  regard  to  God — Jeremiah 
folIowing  the  example  of  the  earlier  prophets,  and  avoiding 
the  phra8eoIogy  of  the  ritual  law,  Ezekiel  following  it. 
The  faet  8how8  that  we  must  be  very  eautious  in  inferring 
from  a  writer'8  usage  of  language  and  from  his  eoneeptions 
the  date  at  which  he  lived.  Ezekiel  know8  and  uses  all  the 
terminology  of  the  ritual  law ;  his  contemporary  Jeremiah 
avoid8  it  as  mueh  as  prophets  two  eenturies  hefore  him, 
sueh  as  Amos  or  Isaiah.  The  peculiarity  is  due  to  personal 
idio8yncra8y  and  assoeiations,  and  is  not  a  eriterion  of  data 
And  it  is  preearious,  as  a  rule,  to  rely  mueh  on  the  argument 
from  silenee.  The  faet  that  Jeremiah  has  no  interest  in 
the  ritual  with  its  terminology,  and  ignores  it,  while  the 
mind  of  his  conteniporary  Ezekiel  is  full  of  it,  lead8  us  to 
ask  whether  there  may  not  have  been  contemporary  with 
the  older  prophets,  Amos,  Isaiah,  eta,  who  ignore  it,  a  body 
of  persons  like-minded  with  Ezekiel,  godly  men  as  well  as 
he,  who  cherished  the  same  elass  of  thoughts — in  a  word, 
a  prie8tly  elass  among  whom  the  term  *holy'  wa8  U8ed 
where  among  another  ekss  *  righteous '  was  employed, 
among  whom  *  sin '  and  all  evil  were  conceived  of  under 
the  idea  of  uneUanness  and  impurUi/  and  sueh-like — 
men,  I  8ay,  as  godly,  and  pursuing  end8  as  holy  and  as 
truly  theoemtie  as  the  prophets,  but  dominated  by  a 
difrerent  elass  of  eoneeptions  and  by  ^ifTerent  ideala 

To  what  shall  we  aserihe  the  domination  of  this  elass 
of  ideas,  and,  particularly,  how  shall  we  aeeount  for  the 
drawing  of  the  eesthetie  or  eeremonial  into  the  idea  of 
holiness,  and  the  strange  eoneeption — strange  to  us,  at  least 
— that  eertain  ereatures  were  obnoxiou8  to  the  Deity,  that 
eertain  aets  perfectly  innoeent  morally  incapacitated  a 
person  for  wor8hipping  Uhn  acceptably? 
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Now,  this  is  a  large  que8tion.  But,  in  the  first  plaee, 
the  phioe  of  testhotie  iu  religion  is  undoubteclly  aneient. 
It  pervades  anti^uit}',  and  is  seen  very  early  in  Isi*aeL 
The  priest  who  gave  the  holy  bread  to  David  and  his  fol- 
lowers  insisted  on  knowing  whether  the  young  men  were 
elean.  Ani<3ng  all  aneient  peoples  the  sexual  relations, 
the  offiees  of  nature,  the  giving  hirth  to  children,  inferred 
uneleanness,  and  in  Israel,  at  least,  eontaet  with  death. 
There  was  something  in  all  these  things  which  to  decency  or 
refinement  or  taste  was  repulsiva  Further,  human  feeling 
reeoils  in  many  instauees  from  some  of  the  lower  ereatures, 
sueh  as  the  reptiles,  and  those  designated  in  the  wider 
sense  vermin,  sueh  as  the  smaller  quadi*upeds.  Men  shrink 
from  eontaet  with  all  these  ereatures,  and  they  have  a  feel- 
ing  of  defilement  in  regard  to  the  aetions  just  referred  to. 
Undoubtedly  this  feeling,  which  men  shared,  was  attributed 
by  them  also  to  God. 

Again,  this  sesthetie  or  eeremonial  side  of  holiness  was 
greatly  promoted  by  the  other  eoneeption  that  Jehovah 
was  located  in  a  eertain  plaee — His  Temple.  This  ei'eate^ 
the  possibility  and  the  danger  that  some  of  these  things 
should  be  hrought  near  Him,  or  that  men  heing  in  that 
state  which  the  ahove  mentioned  aets  hrought  them  into, 
shouM  eome  into  His  presenee.  This  aesthetie  or  eere- 
monial  element  in  holiness  was  thus  imdoubtedly  an 
aneient  element,  as  aneient  as  the  notion  of  the  existence 
of  a  plaee  where  Jehovah  abode.  It  was  essentially  eon- 
nected  with  the  idea  of  worship  rendered  to  Jehovah  in  a 
plaee  of  His  aboda 

Onee  more,  imdoubtedly,  this  idea  of  Jehovah'8  heing 
connected  with  a  partieular  plaee  wa8  strengthened  by  the 
destruction  of  all  the  loeal  shrines,  and  the  eonfining  of 
ritual  to  Jeni8alem.  There  He  was  present  in  person.  The 
destruction  also  of  the  loeal  shrines  de8troyed  all  private 
saerifiee,  and  made  ritual  ofiicially  religious ;  and  the  idea 
pervaded  the  minds  of  men  more  and  more  of  heing  a 
eongregation,  a  body  of  worshippers,  and  the  question  was 
raiBed  as  to  their  condition  and  htness  to  appear  hefore  the 
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prefienee  of  Jehoyab.  Bj  all  these  things  prohahl^  the 
sesthetie  or  eeremonial  was  drawn  more  and  more  into  the 
idea  of  holiness.  The  eoneeption  of  eeremonial  eleanness 
wa8  old,  as  old  as  that  of  the  existence  of  a  plaee  of  worship ; 
and  the  elass  of  eoneeptions  would  be  cherished  among  the 
priestly  order,  and  developed  by  them ;  and  as  the  idea  of 
Israel's  heing  a  State  wa8  lost,  and  it  appeared  merel^  a 
worshipping  community,  the  eoneeptions  would  gain  greater 
ground.  Thus  probably  the  multiplieation  of  eeremonies, 
defilement8  on  the  one  hand  and  purifieations  on  the 
other,  may  have  gradually  increased,  until  it  reached 
the  dimension8  which  it  has  attained  in  the  ritual 
law.^ 

But  one  may  pereeive  from  all  this  that  there  was  no 
di8tinction  in  the  Law  between  moral  and  what  we  have 
heen  accustomed  to  eall  eeremoniaL  The  idea  of  eere- 
monial,  ie,  rites,  sueh  as  wa8hings,  eta,  which  have  no 
meaning  in  themselves,  hut  are  performed  in  order  to  ex- 
press  or  suggest  moral  ideas,  has  strictly  no  existence  in 
the  01d  Testament.  The  offenees  which  we  eall  eeremonial 
were  not  symbolical,  they  were  real  offenees  to  Jehovah, 
against  which  His  nature  reacted;  and  the  purifieations 
from  them  were  real  purifieations,  and  not  merely  8ym- 
holieaL  That  is,  what  might  be  called  sesthetie  or  phy8ical 
unholiness  was  held  offensive  to  the  nature  of  6od  in  the 
real  sense,  in  a  sense  as  real  as  moral  offenees  were  offen- 
sive  to  Him ;  and  the  purifieations  were  true  removals  of 
these  real  eausos  of  offenee.  This  sesthetio  or  physical 
holiness  is  an  aneient  idea.  But  the  prophets  made  little 
of  it,  insisting  on  moral  holinesa  On  the  other  hand,  the 
idea  reeeives  a  great  extension  in  the  Law.  And  henee  at 
the  return  from  Captivity,  when  the  people  were  no  more 
a  nation  hut  a  worshipping  commimity,  serving  God  who 
abode  in  a  house  in  the  midst  of  them,  this  idea  of  *  holi- 
ness'  was  the  fundamental  idea,  hoth  of  6od  who  was 
wor8hipped  and  of  men  who  worship|)ed  Him,  aud  the  eon- 

^  Di(l  not  pnrifieations  take  plaee  hefore  saerifiee,  even  at  the  higli  plaees  ? 
No  doabt. 
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eeption  lies  at  the  hasis  of  the  ncw  oonstitution  after  the 
Kestoration. 

In  this  eonneetion  we  ma^  adyert  also  to  the  point  of 
viow  from  which  the  people  are  regardeA  In  the  extra- 
ritual  hooks  atanement  is  very  mueh  equivalent  to  forgive- 
nc88  of  sin, — after  Jehovah'8  exhibition  of  His  righteousnees 
bj  the  ehastisements  iuflicted  on  the  people  who  sin,  and 
on  their  acknowlcdging  their  sin  and  repenting.  The  eon- 
eeption  of  God  is  that  of  a  moral  Mind  who  regards  sin  aa 
morally  wrong,  ^eserving  of  punishment,  and  who  as  a 
moral  Euler  infliets  punishment ;  though  His  long-soffering 
and  mercy  are  ever  ready  to  f orgive. 

The  same  eoneeption  of  Jehovah  appears  in  Isa.  liii ; 
but  there  the  ehastisement  of  sin  falls  upon  another  than 
those  who8e  sin  is  forgiven.  He  hears  the  ehastisement  of 
the  sins  of  tho  people,  and  they  are  forgiven  and  re8tored. 
But  though  this  be  the  ease,  God  eontinues  to  be  eon- 
sidered  the  author  of  salvation.  This  laying  of  the  sins  of 
the  people  upon  another  wa8  His  aet:  "It  pleased  the 
Loi-^  to  hruise  Him,"  with  the  view  that  if  He  made  an 
offering  for  sin,  tho  work  of  the  Lord  should  prosper  by 
Him.  This  is  the  view  in  the  Law  and  Ezekiel.  It  re- 
appears  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew8.  Perhaps  this  view 
of  God  and  of  atouement  is  that  expressed  in  St.  Faul's 
Epistles. 

There  is,  however,  another  view  of  God  in  the  01d 
Testament.  He  is  not  regarded  so  mueh  in  the  eharaeter 
of  a  righteous  ruler  as  in  that  of  a  sensitive  heing  or  nature 
which  reaets  against  sin.  Sin,  however,  is  conceived  as 
uneleannesa  In  this  view  Jehovah  is  called  holi/,  and 
(Uonement  is  removal  from  men  of  all  uneleanness  di8turb- 
ing  to  Jehovah's  nature. 

3.   The  NatureU  Att't'Hnttes. 

Wlion  tho  prophets  Rpoak  of  .Tehovah  as  God  alone, 
they  also  Rtiito  in  niany  ways  what  Ilia  attrihutes  ara 
Not  that  they  ever  8i)eak   of   the  attrihutes   of  Jehovah 
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ab8tractly  or  as  separateel  from  niinself.  They  speak  of 
a  greut,  living  pei-son  who  show8  all  the  attrihiites  of 
moral  Being.  Jehovah,  wh<)  is  God  alone,  is  a  tran8cendent 
moral  person.  He  is  siieh  a  person  as  we  aro  ourselves ; 
His  eharaeteiisties  do  not  ^iffer  from  ours,  except  that 
thoy  exceed  ours.  To  say  that  Jeh()vah  is  a  tranRcendent 
moral  person,  is  to  expres8  the  wholo  doctrine  of  God ;  for 
that  which  is  moral  inehules  mercy  and  love  and  eom- 
passion  and  goodness,  with  all  that  these  lead  to,  not  less 
than  rectitude  and  justice. 

What  needs  to  be  8aid  on  this  8ubject  may  be  be8t  8aid 
by  looking  8pecially  at  the  representations  given  in  Second 
Isaiah.  In  the  first  nine  ehapters  of  the  prophecy,  in 
which  the  prophet,  in  order  to  sustain  the  faith  of  Israel 
and  the  hope  of  deliverance,  enlarges  upon  the  antithesis 
between  Jehovah  and  the  id()ls,  it  is  mainly  what  have 
been  called  the  natural  attrihutes  of  Jehovah  that  he 
dwell8  upon,  sueh  as  His  power,  His  foresight  and  omni- 
seienee,  the  unsearehahleness  of  His  understanding  or  mind, 
and  the  like.  But  in  the  succeeding  ehapters,  where  not  the 
opposition  between  Jehovah  and  the  idol8  and  idol-wor8liip- 
ping  nations  is  dwelt  upon,  but  the  relations  of  Jehovah 
to  His  people  Israol,  it  is  naturally  chiefly  the  redemptive 
attrihutes  of  Jehovah  that  heeome  prominent,  His  love,  as 
in  ealling  the  people  and  redeeming  them  of  old;  His 
memories  of  Ahraham  His  friend ;  His  eompassion  when  He 
behold8  the  miseries  of  the  people,  and  rememhers  former 
times  hefore  they  were  east  off,  as  a  wife  of  youth,  who 
had  heen  rejected,  is  remembered;  or  His  mercy  in 
restraining  His  anger  in  pity  of  their  frailty:  "He  will 
not  be  alway8  wroth ;  for  the  spirits  would  fail  hefore 
Him,  and  the  souls  which  He  has  made  " ;  or  the  freedom 
of  His  graee  in  hlotting  out  their  sins  for  His  name's 
sake:  ''I  am  He  that  hlotteth  out  thy  transgressions 
for  Mine  own  sake,  and  I  will  not  rememher  th^  sins " 
(xliii.  25). 

In  these  ehapters,  espeeiall^  from  the  forty-ninth  on- 
wardsy  the  prophet  descends  to  a  depth  of  feeling,  in  two 
II 
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direction8,  to  which  no  other  prophet  reaehes — first,  in  his 
feeling  of  the  love  of  Jehovah  for  His  people.  He  heeomes, 
as  we  might  sa^,  immer8ed  in  this  love,  plaeing  himself  in 
the  very  Divine  mind  itself,  and  expre8sing  all  its  emotions, 
its  tender  memories  of  former  union,  its  re^rets  over  the  too 
great  severity  of  the  ehastisement  to  which  the  people  had 
been  subjected.  She  has  "received  of  the  Lord'8  hand 
double  for  all  her  sin  "  (xl.  2) ;  "  In  an  overflow  of  anger  I 
hid  My  faee  from  thee  "  (liv.  8).  He  tells  of  returning  love, 
and  the  importunity  with  which  it  ^esires  to  retrieve  the 
past :  "  Oomfort  ye,  eomfort  ye  My  people :  speak  to  the 
heart  of  Jeru8alem"  (xl.  1,2);  and  makes  the  announeement 
of  the  unehangeahleness  of  His  love  for  the  time  to  oome : 
"  This  is  the  water8  of  Noah  unto  Me :  as  I  have  8wom 
that  the  water8  of  Noah  shall  no  more  overwhelm  the 
earth,  so  have  I  swom  that  I  will  no  more  be  angry  with 
thee  "  (liv.  9). 

And  in  another  direction  the  depth  of  the  prophet's 
feeling  is  without  parallel — his  sense  of  the  people's  sin. 
It  is  no  doubt  the  imexampled  sufferings  of  the  people, 
e8i)ecially  the  godly  among  them,  that  mainly  8uggested  to 
him  the  depth  of  their  sin.  It  is  U8ually  held  that  it  was 
the  Law  that  gave  Israel  its  deep  sense  of  sin.  The  Law 
wa8,  no  doubt,  fitted  to  suggest  to  men  the  exceeding  breadth 
of  God'8  commandment8,  and  the  inability  of  man  to  fulfil 
them,  and  thu8  to  lead  them  to  feel  that  they  must  east 
themselves  upon  the  graee  of  God.  Yet,  hi8torically,  it 
is  prol)able  that  this  educational  influenee  of  the  Law  hegan 
later  than  the  prophetie  age.  At  whatever  time  the  Iaw, 
as  we  under8tand  it,  wa8  actually  given,  it  certainly  did 
not  draw  the  people's  life  as  a  wholo  under  its  eontrol  till 
after  the  i-estoration  from  the  Exile.  So  that  as  a  matter 
of  hi8tory  the  senae  of  sin  wa8  inii)res8ed  upon  the  people 
by  their  experiencc8.  Their  sufierings  were  Jehovah'8  ehas- 
tisement  of  them,  they  were  due  to  His  anger.  And  they 
iiie}isured  His  an<^er  by  the  torriMeMiess  of  thoir  ealamitiea; 
and  their  sin  they  eatimatod  acc()V(ling  to  tlie  terrihleness 
of  His  angor.     It  is  in  the  seetious  where  the  sufferings  of 
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the  Servant  are  touched  upon  that  the  prophet's  sense  of 
Hie  people's  sin  most  clearly  appears. 

But  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  some  of  those  attrihutes  of 
Jehovah  U8ually  called  natural.  These  may  be  dealt  with 
very  briefly.  First,  His  pomr,  In  Isa.  xl.  the  prophet, 
in  order  to  eomfort  the  people  and  assure  them  of  Jehovah'B 
ability  to  redeem  them  out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies, 
presents  hefore  them  His  might  as  Oreator — His  immeasur- 
ahle  power.  He  mea8ured  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand  the 
oeeans.  The  nations  to  Him  are  as  a  '  drop  of  a  hueket,' 
and  as  *  the  small  dust  upon  the  halariee ' — inappreeiahle. 
So  great  is  He  that  to  make  a  saerifiee  to  Him  that  would 
be  appreeiahle  '  Lehanon  would  not  suffiee '  for  the  wood, 
nor  all  the  heasts  there  for  an  offering.  AU  nations  are 
from  His  point  of  view  nothing ;  in  a  word,  His  gi*eatnes8 
is  sueh  that  no  eomparison  ean  be  institute^  between  Him 
and  aught  else ;  He  and  the  imiverse  are  ineommensurahle. 
As  an  instanoe  of  His  power  in  nature  good  for  all,  the 
prophet  points  to  the  motions  of  the  starry  heavens : 
"  Who  created  these,  hringing  out  their  host  by  numher  ? 
He  ealls  every  one  by  name,  for  the  greatness  of  His  power 
not  one  faileth."  He  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  ealling  out  His 
armies  on  their  nightly  parade,  and  not  one  fails  to  answer 
His  eall.  This  is  physical  power.  But  His  mental  power 
is  equally  immeasurahle :  "  Who  regulated  or  directed  His 
mind  in  ereating?"  the  prophet  asks,  "who  wa8  His 
eounsellor?"  The  infinite  masses  of  the  universe  are 
there  by  His  wisdom  in  their  just  proportions:  "He 
weighed  the  mountains  in  His  sealea"  He  is  an  everlast- 
ing  God ;  the  sourees  of  His  life  and  power  well  up 
etemally  fresh ;  He  fainteth  not,  neithor  is  weary ;  there 
is  no  searehiug  into  His  under8tanding. 

And  it  is  not  only  that  He  possesses  this  power ;  He 
may  be  observed  contiuually  wielding  it  in  history.  He 
sits  upon  the  eirele  of  the  heavens  overarehing  the  earth, 
and  the  "  inhahitants  thereof  are  as  grasshop])er8  " ;  and  He 
"  hringeth  prinees  to  nought,"  withering  up,  as  the  hot  wind 
of  the  desert  does  the  vegetation,  the  most  powerful  eom- 
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hinations  of  inen  in  armies  and  in  empires,  and  seattering 
them  as  du8t  abroad ;  dissolving  kingdom8  and  States,  and 
eaiising  their  elements  to  enter  into  new  eomhinations 
(xL  22).  And  not  only  in  the  i>aat  doe8  He  so  aot,  but  in 
the  present  He  raises  up  Cyru8  from  the  East,  making  him 
eonie  upon  rulers  as  upon  mortar,  and  as  the  potter  treuEuleth 
clay  (xli.  25);  8ubduing  nations  hefore  Him,  hreaking  in 
pieees  the  door8  of  hrass,  and  outting  asunder  the  bars  of 
iron  (xlv.  1,2).  And  this  is  no  mere  8poradic  exhibition  of 
power,  no  inhreak  merely  into  histor^ ;  for  He  dominates  all 
lii8tory  and  the  life  of  mankind  upon  the  earth ;  He  ealleth 
the  generations  from  the  heginning,  eaeh  to  eome  upon  the 
stage  of  life,  and  when  its  part  is  played  to  depart  (xli.  4). 
His  8overeignty  over  nature  and  men  and  the  nations  is 
ahsolute  and  univeraal,  and  He  makes  all  serve  His  ends. 
Over  nature  His  80vcreignty  is  beautifully  expre8sed  in  the 
possage  where,  making  all  things  to  help  the  restoration  of 
His  people,  He  8ay8 :  "  I  will  make  all  My  mountains  a 
way,  and  all  My  highway8  shall  be  paved"  (xlix.  11);  "I 
will  say  to  the  north,  Give  up ;  and  to  the  south,  Keep  not 
back :  hring  My  sons  from  far,  and  My  daughters  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  "  (xliiL  6).  His  8overeignty  over  men, 
over  His  people,  in  like  manner  is  cxpre88ed  in  the  passage : 
"  Woe  to  him  that  striveth  with  his  Maker !  Shall  the  clay 
8ay  to  him  that  fasliioueth  it,  What  makest  thou  ?  or  thy 
work,  He  hath  no  hand8  ?  "  (xlv.  9).  And  in  ehap.  Iv.  8  : 
"  My  thoughts  are  not  as  your  thoughts."  And  not  only 
over  men  or  His  people,  but  over  the  nations:  "I  will 
give  Egypt  for  thy  ransom,  Ethiopia  and  Sheha  in6tead 
of  thee  "  (xliii.  3). 

But  the  further  multiplieation  of  passages  is  unneees- 
sary.  There  are  three  names  U8ed  l)y  the  prophet  under 
which  these  various  eoneeptions  of  .Tohovah  might  all  be 
8ummed  up.  These  are :  (a)  Kado$h,  e^li^,  the  *  Holy  One,' 
as  we  might  8ay,  tlie  transcendcnt.  (b)  nlK3V  '\  Jehovah  of 
ITosts,  the  omnipotent.  And  (e)  pns]  p5^*N"!,  the  first  and 
fhe  lasL 

Tlie  expro8sion  *  noly  One  of  Israel '  is  eommon  to  these 
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ehapters  with  the  first  part  of  Isaiah ;  in  theae  ehapters, 
however,  the  siniple  ^^^P  is  useel  even  without  the  artiele 
as  a  proper  name :  "  To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  Me  ? 
saith  Kadosh"  (xl.  25).  The  word  is  derived  from  a  root 
np  meaning  to  eut,  or  eiU  off\  henee  the  meaning  of  t^^"*ij, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  pos8ibly  separate^  removeā.  As  applied 
to  Jehovah  it  eomes  nearest  our  term  transemāent.  It 
signifies  Jehovah  as  removed  from  the  sphere  of  the  human 
or  earthly.  Naturally,  though  this  removal  might  first  of 
all  apply,  so  to  speak,  to  Jehovah  in  His  physical  nature, 
80  far  as  usage  goes,  it  is  employed  mainly  of  His  moral 
natura 

But  of  the  first  of  these  three  names  enough  has  heen 
8aid  already.  Tho  second,  the  phrase  '  Jehovah  of  hosts,' 
or  *Jehovah,  God  of  hosts,'  was  probably  first  used  in 
eonneetion  with  the  armies  of  Israel.  But  later,  the  liosts 
were  understood  of  the  stars;  and  tho  commandiDg  of 
these,  and  eausing  them  to  perform  their  regular  movements, 
was  held  the  liigliest  eoueeivahle  exercise  of  power.  Henee 
*  Jehovah  of  hosts '  is  nearly  our  Almu/kty  or  omnipotent, 
as  the  Septuagint  in  some  parta  renders  it  nravroiepaTtop, 

The  third  OKpression,  *the  first  and  the  last'  (Isa.  xliv.  6), 
is  a  surprising  generaUsation  for  a  comparatively  early  time. 
It  is  not  a  mere  statement  that  Jehovah  wa8  from  the 
heginning  and  will  be  at  the  end.  It  is  a  name  indicating 
His  relation  to  history  and  the  life  of  men.  He  initiates 
it,  and  He  winds  it  up.  And  He  is  present  in  all  its 
movements :  "  Sinee  it  was,  there  am  I "  (xlviiL  1 6).  Even 
the  last  book  of  the  New  Testament  hiis  nothing  loftier  to 
8ay  of  Jehovah  than  that  He  is  '  the  first  and  tho  last ' : 
**  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last, 
saith  the  Lord,  the  Alniighty  "  (Kev.  i.  8). 

The  prophct*s  doctrine  of  Jehovah  on  this  8ide  of  His 
Bciug  is  very  lofty  and  devcloi)ed,  more  so  than  is  seen  in 
any  other  l)ook  excopt  Job ;  and  most  writci'8  are  incliucd 
to  eonehulo  froni  this  In^hly  a(lvance<l  doclrine  of  God  that 
the  propheeios  e^innot  l)c  eariier  than  tlie  tiino  of  the  Exile. 
The  unity  of  God  and  the  imivei-sality  of  His  power  and 
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rnle  are  inf erred  from  His  faeing  Greator :  *  Thus  saith  the 
Lonl,  wbo  ereated  the  hearens,  He  is  Go^*  (x1y.  18).  It 
Ls  to  be  remarkeil,  howeTer,  that  the  prophet's  interests 
were  never  ahstraet  or  merelv  theoretieaL  All  his  ex- 
hihitions  of  the  uni/y  or  povrer  ix  fansigki  of  Jehovah 
have  a  praetieal  entl  in  view,  namelv,  to  eomfort  the 
people  of  6od  amidst  their  afflietions,  to  sostain  their 
faith  and  their  hopes,  and  to  awaken  them  to  those 
eflorts  on  their  own  part,  that  forsaking  of  their  sin  and 
their  own  thoughts,  whieh  are  needfal  to  seenre  their 
flalvation.  "  Whv,  when  I  am  eome,  is  there  no  man  ? 
wheD  I  eall,  is  there  none  that  answereth  ?  Is  My  arm 
shortened,  that  it  eannot  save  ?  BehoId,  by  My  rehake 
I  dry  up  the  sea,  I  eover  the  heavens  with  hlaekness" 
(1.  2).  Thus  all  the  teaehing  of  the  prophet  regarding 
'Tehovah  and  regarding  the  people  is  strietly  religious. 
When  he  insistfi  on  the  unitv  of  Jehovah,  it  is  not  the 

m 

unity  as  a  mere  ahstraet  truth  ahout  God,  but  as  the  very 
I>asis  and  eonditiou  of  salvation  for  Israel  and  all  men. 
And  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  all  the  attrihutes  of 
Jehovah  which  he  touehes  upon.  and  all  the  operations 
which  he  represents  Him  as  performing.  His  whoIe 
interest  is  summed  up  in  sueh  words  as  these  which  the 
Lr)rd  si^eaks  thrr>ugh  him  :  "  There  is  no  God  besides  Me, 
no  Saviour."     To  mention  one  or  two  partieulars: 

(1)  Even  ereation  is  a  moral  work,  or  has  a  moral 
purjK>8e.  In  it  Jehovah  contempIated  the  peaee  and  well- 
iKiing  of  nien.  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  who  created  the 
heavens ;  He  is  God,  who  formed  the  eai*th :  He  created  it 
not  a  char>8,  He  formed  it  to  be  inhabited  "  (xlv.  18).  The 
world  is  a  moral  eonstitution.  The  devastation8  introduced 
by  wars,  the  niiseries  of  men  due  to  idolatry,  with  its  pride 
and  cruelty  and  inhumanity,are  perversions  of  His  primary 
r/)nception  in  ereation.  This  idea  of  the  universality  of 
Jehovah'8  8overeifnity — which  the  prophet  expre8se8  so 
often  by  ciillin<^  Him  Oreator — eonipels  him  to  take  into 
aeeount  not  only  Israel,  but  all  mankind  in  his  view. 
Jehovah,  God  aloue,  is  God  of  all  men.     Henee  He  is  the 
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Saviour  not  of  Israel  only,  but  of  all  men.  Earlier  prophets, 
sueh  as  Isaiah  in  his  8ecoud  ehapter,  in  the  prophecy  of  the 
*  mountain  of  the  Lord,'  to  which  all  nations  shall  go  up  that 
Jehovah  may  teaeh  them  of  His  ways,  and  that  they  may 
walk  in  His  paths,  already  teaeh  that  the  Gentiles  shall  be 
partakers  with  Israel  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  GoA 
But  the  present  prophet  has  a  mueh  seeurer  hold  of  the 
truth,  or  at  least  e^presses  it  mueh  more  formally:  "  The 
Servant  of  the  Lord  shall  hring  forth  right  to  the  nations ; 
they  shall  wait  on  his  instruetion  "  (xlii.  1-4) ;  "  He  shall 
be  the  light  of  the  Gentiles"  (xUl  9,  xlix.  9);  "  The 
nations  shall  eome  to  Israel's  light,  and  kings  to  the 
hrightness  of  her  rising"  (lx.  1);  "Jehovah'8  arms  shall 
rule  the  nations  "  (li.  5). 

(2)  As  in  ereation  Jehovah  contemplated  men's  good 
and  salvation,  so  all  His  operations,  all  the  exhibition8  of 
His  power  and  foresight,  have  the  same  end  in  view.  All 
His  operations  on  nature,  for  instanee,  when  He  trans- 
figures  it  and  makes  the  ^esert  pools  of  water,  are  for  the 
sake  of  His  people :  "  The  iK>or  and  needy  are  seeking 
water,  and  there  is  none,  and  their  tonguo  faileth  for  thii'st ; 
I  will  open  rivers  on  the  bare  heights,  I  will  make  the 
wilderness  a  pool  of  water  "  (xli.  17,  18) ;  "  Behold,  I  will 
do  a  new  thing,  I  will  give  waters  in  the  wilderne8S,  and 
rivers  in  the  desert,  to  give  drink  to  My  people,  Mine 
eleet  "  (xliiL  20).  And  that  all  things  form  a  imity,  and 
that  it  is  in  salvation  that  their  unity  and  their  good  are 
realised,  appears  from  the  jubilations  which  the  prophet 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  universal  ereation,  men  and  nature, 
when  he  refers  to  the  salvation  of  God.  Thus,  when 
Jehovah  announees  that  Ile  will  not  give  His  glory  to 
another,  nor  His  praise  to  graven  images,  but  that  His 
Servant  shall  be  the  hght  of  the  Gentiles,  the  prophet  makes 
all  mankind  hreak  into  song  over  the  announeement :  "  Sing 
unto  the  Lord  a  new  soug,  and  His  praise  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  ye  that  go  down  into  the  sea ;  the  isles,  and 
the  inhahitants  thereof.  Let  the  wilderne88  and  the  eities 
thereof  lift  up  their  voiee  .  .  .  let  them  shout  from  the 
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top  of  the  momitains'*  (xlii.  10).  And  80  all  nature 
is  to  hurst  into  ainging  over  the  redemption  of  Israel, 
heeause  that  is  the  first  step  towards  the  evangelising  of 
the  world:  "Sing,  0  ye  heavens,  for  the  Lord  hath  done 
it ;  shout,  ye  lower  parts  of  the  earth  .  .  .  for  the  Lord 
hath  redeemed  Jacob,  and  will  glorify  Himself  in  Israel " 
(xliv.  23  ;  ef.  xlv.  8,  xlix.  13). 

(3)  And  it  is  not  ouly  Jehovah's  operations  on  nature 
which  have  salvation  in  view,  but  also  all  His  operations 
on  the  stage  of  histor^ ;  sueh,  for  example,  as  His  raising 
up  of  Cyru8.  This  great  aet  of  providential  history  eon- 
templates  the  wide8t  seope.  It  has,  no  doubt,  narrower 
objects  in  view,  but  even  these  narrower  purposes  look 
towards  a  universal  one.  Jehovah  raises  up  Cyrus,  first, 
that  Cyru8  may  know  Him:  "  That  thou  mayest  know  that 
I  am  the  Lord  " ;  secondly,  that  His  servant  Jacob  may  be 
set  free :  "  For  My  servant  Jacob's  sake,  and  Israel  My 
ehosen,  I  have  called  thee  by  thy  name " ;  but,  thii*dly, 
these  two  are  but  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  universal 
object  in  view :  "  That  men  may  know  f rom  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  and  from  its  goiug  down,  that  there  is  none  hesi^es 
Me.  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else "  (xlv.  1—7). 
And  the  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  name  *  First  and 
Last'  given  to  Jehovah.  He  has  a  purpose  from  the 
heginning,  which  He  hrings  to  eompletion ;  and  tliis  is  none 
other  than  that  they  may  "  look  unto  Him  and  be  saved, 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth  "  (xlv.  22).  And  the  same  is  the 
meaning  when  it  is  said  so  often  that  Jehovah  is  perform- 
ing  some  great  aet  in  *  righteousness,'  as  when  Ile  says  of 
Cynis:  "  I  have  raised  him  up  in  righteousness  "  (xlv.  13). 

(4)  And  correspondiug  to  this  exclusively  religious  eon- 
eeption  of  Jehovah,  all  whose  attrihutes  and  operations  are 
couceived  as  working  to  one  ond,  is  tho  prophet's  eoneeption 
of  the  people  Israel.  Though  lie  still  holds  fast  to  the 
idea  of  the  people  or  nation,  as  all  tlie  prophets  operate 
with  nations,  the  religious  unit  being  to  them  the  people, 
not  the  individual ; — though  he  still  retaius  this  eoneeption, 
his  idea  of  Israel  and  its  meaning  is  a  purely  religious  ona 
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This  he  e^presses  by  ealliug  Israel  the  Servant  of  the  Zord. 
All  other  eoneeptions  of  the  people  have  heen  diopped,  and 
its  sole  signifieanee  is  as  a  religious  iinit^,  serving  the  Lord 
as  His  people,  and  in  a  puhlio  mission  to  the  world  on  His 
hehalf.  Though  Israel  remains  a  people,  the  prophet's 
eonoeption  of  it  is  that  of  a  Ghureh.  And  that  which 
makes  Israel  the  *  Servant  of  the  Lord '  is  that  He  has  put 
His  word  into  its  mouth ;  Israel  is  the  prophet  of  the 
world.  In  earlier  writings  the  antithesis  was  between  the 
individual  prophet  and  the  people  of  Israel.  The  individual 
prophet  was  the  servant  of  the  Lord  sent  to  the  people  of 
Israel.  Now  the  antithesis  is  a  wider  one.  The  universal- 
ism  of  the  prophet's  eoneeption  of  Jehovah  eompels  him  to 
formulate  Jehovah's  relations  to  all  nations,  and  he  expresses 
his  Goneeption  of  this  by  saying  that  Israel  is  the  Servant 
of  the  Lord,  His  messeuger  and  prophet  to  mankind.  Israel 
is  the  Lord's  Servant,  heeause  Israel  is  the  word  of  the  Lord 
ineamate ;  and  the  greatness  of  the  seope  which  Jehovah 
had  in  view  in  puttiug  His  w^ord  into  Israel's  mouth  is 
expressed  in  the  words  :  "  I  have  put  My  words  in  thy 
mouth,  that  I  may  plant  the  heavens  and  lay  the  founda- 
tions  of  the  earth  (i.e,  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth), 
and  say  unto  Zion,  Thou  art  My  people"  (IL  16).  The 
prophet's  redemptive  or  religious  eoneeption  of  Israel 
exhaust8  Israel.  This  appears  in  the  remarkahle  passage 
in  ehap.  lxi.,  where  Israel's  relation  to  the  nations  in  the 
new  world  is  described :  "  Strangers  shall  stand  and  feed 
your  floeks,  and  aliens  shall  be  your  plowmen  and  vine- 
dressers.  But  ye  shall  be  named  the  priests  of  the  Lord ; 
men  shall  eall  you  the  ministers  of  our  God''  (bd.  5). 


4.   The  ReeUmptive  Attrihutes. 

These  general  remarks  lead  us  to  refer  more  parti- 
cularly  tb  those  of  Jehovah'8  attrihutes  that  are  usually 
'•^le^  reāemptive,  It  is  unneces8ary  to  dwell  on  these; 
the  mention  of  one  or  two  things  will  suffiea  There  is  one 
prcliminary  point,  however,  on  which  a  remark  may  be  made. 
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Hie  prophet's  statements  are  eonerete  and  not  generaL 
He  speaks  of  Jehoyah  as  Bedeemer  mainly  in  relation  to 
IsraeL  Israel  wa8  then  His  people,  and  no  other  was.  His 
redemptive  attrihutes  therefore  are  manife8ted  in  His 
relation  to  IsraeL  To  interpret  the  prophet  rightl^  this 
must  alwa7S  be  kept  in  mind.  Yet  now  when  the  Church 
or  people  of  God  has  a  wider  sense,  and  helongs  to  all 
mankind,  we  are,  no  doubt,  entitled  to  appl^  to  this 
universal  Ghureh  that  which  this  prophet  says  of  Israel, 
the  Ghureh  in  his  day.  Though  he  regards  Jehovah's 
purpose  of  salvation  as  universal,  emhraeing  the  nations, 
he  does  not  represent  Jehovah  as  loving  the  nations,  or 
ehoosing  them,  or  redeeming  them.  The  Lord  does  not 
use  those  terms  regarding  them  which  He  uses  r^arding 
IsraeL  Jehovah  has  eompassion  ou  their  miseries;  He 
sees  that  the  flame  of  life  hums  low  in  them,  and  His 
Servant  in  hringing  forth  right  to  them  will  deal  gently 
with  them,  and  quicken  and  heal  their  decaying  strength : 
"The  bruised  reed  He  will  not  break,  and  the  dimly 
huming  flame  He  will  not  quench  "  (xlii.  3). 

(a)  First,  then,  Jehovah  loveā  Israel.  This  is  not  a 
eommon  expre88ion ;  it  oeeurs,  however,  several  times,  as  in 
xliii.  4 :  "  Sinee  thou  hast  been  preeious  in  My  sight  .  .  . 
and  I  have  loved  thea"  And  Ahraham  is  called  thefrienā 
or  lover  of  God  (xli.  8).  The  word  an«  is  not  mueh  used  by 
the  prophets  of  Jehovah*s  mind  towards  His  peopla  But 
there  is  another  word,  namely,  non,  which  we  render  by 
•  loving-kindne8s.'  This  is  of tener  employed,  as,  e.g,,  in  the 
heautif ul  passage :  "  I  will  mako  mention  of  the  loving- 
kindne88  of  the  Lord,  and  the  great  goo^ness  which  He 
be8towed  on  the  house  of  Israel,  according  to  His  mereies 
and  according  to  the  multitudo  of  His  loving-kin^nesses " 
(lxiii.  7).  And  this  word  really  e^presses  the  idea  of  hve, 
Again :  "  In  an  overflow  of  wrath  I  liid  My  faee  from  thee 
for  a  momeut,  but  with  everlastiug  love  will  I  have  mercy 
upon  thee"  (liv.  8).  This  love  of  Jehovah  to  Israel  is 
entirely  iuexplicable.  It  was  cortainly  not  due  to  any 
loveliness  on  Israel's  i>art,  for  Israel  has  been  a  "  tiuis- 
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gressor  from  the  womb "  (xlviii.  8),  and  her  "  first  father 
8inned  against  the  Lord"(xliii.  27).  The  prophet  might 
seem  to  give  an  explanation  when  Jehovah  addre8se8  Israel 
as  "  the  8eed  of  Ahraham  my  friend "  (xli.  8).  Israel  is 
"  beloved  for  the  father's  sake."  But  this  only  thrusts  the 
difficulty  a  step  back,  for  His  love  of  Ahraham  himself 
eannot  be  explained:  "Look  unto  Ahraham  your  father 
.  .  .  for  when  he  was  but  one  I  called  him,  and  bles8ed 
him,  and  made  him  many "  (li  2).  Jehovah's  love  is 
free,  and  we  eannot  explain  it.  We  ean  see,  indeed,  why 
He  8hould  love  some  one  people,  and  enter  into  relations 
of  redemption  with  them,  and  deposit  His  graee  and  truth 
among  them ;  but  we  eannot  see  why  one  and  not  another. 
It  helps  U8,  however,  somewhat  if  we  pereeive  that  His 
ehoiee  of  one  wa8  only  temporary,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  His  graee  unto  alL  And  we  are  as8ured  that 
His  love  is  not  arbitrary,  nor  a  mere  unealeulating  passion ; 
but,  seeing  it  is  8aid  that  God  is  love,  His  love  is  the 
highest  expre88ion  of  His  ethieal  being,  the  s^nthesis  and 
foeus  of  all  His  moral  attrihutes. 

(6)  He  ehose-  or  eleeteā  Israel.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  this  ehoiee  follows  God'8  love,  or  is  eontempor- 
aneous  with  it,  or  is  but  another  way  of  expressing  it 
The  ehoiee  or  eleetion  of  Israel  is  one  of  the  most  eommon 
thoughts  of  the  prophet:  "But  thou,  Israel,  My  servant, 
Jacob  whom  I  have  ehosen "  (xli.  8),  and  a  multitude  of 
other  plaees.  The  familiarity  of  the  idea  to  this  prophet 
is  remarkahle  when  the  other  faet  is  taken  into  aeeount 
that  the  idea  finds  expres8ion  in  no  aneient  prophet.  It 
oeeurs  in  a  single  passage  of  Jeremiah  (xxxiiL  24),  and 
aLso  onee  in  Ezekiel  (xx.  5),  and  in  some  passages  in 
Deuteronomy.  Otherwi8e,  it  oeeurs  only  in  late  psalms, 
sueh  as  Ps.  ev.  and  cvL  The  reason  why  this  prophet 
insists  upon  Israers  eleetion  so  mueh  is  easily  pereeiveA 
It  is  part  of  the  *  eomfort '  which  he  is  charged  to  address 
to  the  people.  Israel  seemed  ^issolving  away  under  the 
wearing  forees  of  the  time.  It  wa8  di8persed  among  all 
peoples,  itself  no  more  a  peopla     In  its  de8pondency  it 
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could  only  eomplaiu :  "  Jchovah  hath  foi-siikeu  uie,  and  the 
Lord  hath  forgotten  uie."  To  which  Jehovah  ansvvers: 
"Can  a  woman  forget  her  sueking  child?  ...  I  have 
graven  thee  upon  the  palnis  of  My  hands ;  I  have  ehosen 
thee,  and  not  east  thee  ofif"  (xlix.  15,  16). 

(e)  This  ehoiee  realises  itself  in  ealling,  or,  as  it  is 
otherwise  expressed,  in  ereeUion  or  reāemption.  **  I  called 
thee  from  the  end8  of  the  earth," — which  probably  refers 
to  Egypt,  as  the  prophet,  in  all  probability,  wrote  in 
Babylon  (xlL  8,  9).  And  to  this  same  event,  namely,  the 
Exodus,  the  terms  ereate  and  reāeem  U8ually  refer.  Jehovah 
is  called  the  Greator  of  Israel,  heeause  He  hrought  Israel 
into  existence  as  a  people  of  the  Exodus ;  and  for  the  same 
reason  He  is  called  the  Eeāeemer  of  IsraeL  No  doubt  the 
term  *  Eedeeiner '  is  more  generaL  It  expresses  a  eonstant 
relation  which  Jehovah  hears  to  His  people — a  relation 
illustrated  in  the  Exodus,  aud  to  be  again  illustrated  in 
the  deliverance  from  Babylon :  "  Say  ye,  The  Lord  hath 
redeemed  His  servant  Jacob"  (xlviiL  20). 

(d)  A  eharaeteristie  of  this  love  of  Jehovah  to  His 
people  is  its  uiiehangeaLleness :  "  Can  a  woman  forget  .  .  . 
the  8on  of  her  womb  ?  Yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  I  will  not 
forget  thee"  (xlix.  15);  and  many  similar  passagos.  The 
flow  of  this  love  may  be  interrupted  for  a  small  moment  by 
an  aeeess  of  anger ;  yet  it  but  returns  again  to  its  ehannel 
to  run  in  an  everlasting  eurrent:  "For  a  small  moment 
have  I  hid  My  faee  from  thee ;  but  with  everlasting  love 
will  I  have  mercy  upon  thee  "  (liv.  8).  Indeed,  the  inter- 
ruption  was  but  apparent  There  was  no  real  separation 
between  the  Lord  and  His  people :  "  Where  is  vour  mother's 
bill  of  divorcement,  with  which  I  sent  her  away  ? "  (L  1). 

(e)  There  is  another  affeetion  of  Jehovah  toward8  His 
people  which  is  but  a  complexion  or  aspeet  of  His  love 
— His  eompassion,  This  is  love  moditied  by  some  other 
eloment,  chiefly  the  wretchedue88  of  those  loved.  Thus 
in  the  heautiful  passage,  "  In  all  their  afflietion  He  was 
attiicted,  and  the  angel  of  His  presenee  8avcd  them :  in 
Uis  love  and  in  His  pity  He  redeemed  them ;  and  He  bare 
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them,  and  carried  them  all  tho  day8  of  old  **  (lxiii.  9) ;  and 
in  the  similar  piissage  ehap.  xlvL  3 :  "  Hearken   imto  me, 

0  house  of  Jacob  .  .  .  which  have  heen  carried  from  the 
womb :  and  even  to  old  age  I  am  He ;  and  even  to  hoar 
hairs  will  I  carry  you."  And  His  anger  is  kindled 
against  Babylon  for  its  severe  treatment  of  His  people: 
*  I  was  wroth  with  My  people,  and  gave  them  into  thine 
hand  .  .  .  thou  didst  show  them  no  mercy;  upon  the 
aged  hast  thou  very  heavLly  laid  thy  yoke  .  •  .  therefore, 
these  two  things  shall  eome  upon  thee  in  one  day :  the  loss 
of  children  and  widowhood  "  (xlvii.  6,  9).  Most  frequently 
the  eompassion  of  Jehovah  arises  when  He  ehastises  His 
people,  or  it  awakens  in  His  hreast  to  arrest  His  ehastening 
hand :  "  I  will  not  be  always  wroth :  for  the  spirits  would 
fail  hefore  me,  and  the  souls  which  I  have  made  "  (IviL  16). 

(/)  There  is  one  thing  else  to  notiee.  That  the 
salvation  of  Israel  is  of  the  frtt  graee  of  God  is  consi8tently 
taught,  e,g,y  in  the  declaration,  "  Thou  hast  wearied  Me  with 
thy  sina  I,  even  I,  am  He  that  hlotteth  out  thy  trans- 
gressious  for  Mine  own  sake ;  and  I  will  not  rememher  thy 
sins"  (xliiL  24,  25);  and  in  many  other  passages.  In  oue 
passage,  however,  there  is  an  idea  introduced  which  deserves 
attention.  It  is  there  8aid, "  For  My  name's  sake  do  I  def er 
Mine  anger,  and  for  My  praiso  do  I  refrain  from  thee,  that 

1  eut  thee  not  ofiF:  for  how  should  My  name  be  profaned  ? 
and  My  glory  will  I  not  give  to  another"  (xlvui.  9,  11). 
Here  the  idea  seems  expre8sed  that  Jehovah's  motive  for 
saving  Israel  is  lest  His  name  should  be  profaned — that 
is,  lest  His  power  to  save  and  His  glory  as  God  8hould  be 
little  e8teemed,  probably  among  the  nation&  This  shade 
of  idea  seems  to  oeeur  first  in  Ezekiel,  in  whom  it  is  very 
eommon.  There  the  motive  of  salvation  is  not  found  in  the 
condition  of  those  saved,  nor  in  the  love,  or  mercy,  or  good- 
ness  of  God,  but  in  the  respeet  which  He  has  to  His  own 
glory  or  name — as  we  might  almost  say,  His  reputation. 
Now,  no  doubt,  God  must  be  conceived  as  Himself  the  end 
of  all  His  operations;  as  all  things  are  by  Him,  so  all 
things  are  unto  Him.     The  idea,  ho^ever,  is  one  which 
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require8  to  be  very  carefully  expre88ed.  Otherwise,  we 
may  be  in  elauger  of  iiitroducing  a  eertain  egoism  into  our 
eoneeption  of  God  which  would  be  fatal  to  it.  When 
Mo8ea  a8ked  to  see  Jehovah'8  glory,  He  replied  that  He 
would  "  make  all  Hi8  gooehuss  to  pa88  hefore  him " ;  and 
He  proclaimed  Hi8  name, "  The  Lord  mereif  ul  and  graeious  " 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  6).  The  glory  of  God  is  His  goodne8s,  and  His 
goodnes8  is  His  bles8ednes8.  He  is  glorified,  therefore,  not 
when  His  goodne8s  is  revealed  to  men,  and  they  admire  or 
praise  it ;  for  that  would  still  involve  a  eertain  egoism. 
He  is  glorified  when  by  revealing  His  goodnes8  He  attraets 
men  unto  Himself,  and  His  own  gooelness  is  reproduced  in 
them,  and  they  are  created  anew  in  His  image ;  for  to  be 
this  is  bles8edness. 

Finally,  when  it  is  8aid  that  salvation  is  of  6od*s  free 
graee,  this  doe8  not  exclude  atonenient  for  sin,  sueh  as  that 
rendered  by  the  Servant  of  the  Lord.  For  this  eomes  in 
as  the  instrument  of  God'8  graee :  "  It  please^  the  Lord  to 
hruise  him;  He  put  him  to  grief  "  (Isa.  liii.  10). 

These  points  are  all  mere  eommonplaees  of  Ghristian 
doctrine.  But  it  is  of  interest  to  see  that  they  are  here 
already  in  the  01d  Testament — at  all  events  8ix  hundred 
years  hefore  the  Ghristian  age.  Christianity  hrought  some- 
thing  absolutely  new  into  the  world,  but  mueh  that  it 
emhraees  wa8  already  prepire^  for  it. 

When  we  con8ider  the  very  lofty  and  highly-developed 
doctrine  of  God  found  in  this  prophet,  it  is  8omewhat  sur- 
prising  to  find  him  morea  ddicted  to  the  use  of  anthropo- 
morphisms  than  any  other  prophet.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
due  to  his  highly  imaginative  niind,  and  the  strength  of 
his  religious  fervour. 

5.  God*s  RelaHons  to  Nature  and  to  Men, 

Mueh  more  might  be  8aid  in  this  eonneetion  of  Go6*q 
relations  to  nature  and  to  men.  With  respeet  to  the 
former,  He  is  ahvay8  represented  as  the  Maker  of  all  things, 
heavens  and  earth,  and  all  ereatures ;  aud  on  the  highest 
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seale  He  command8  nature,  8ending  a  flood  upon  the  sinful 
world,  opening  the  window8  of  heaven  ahove,  and  hreaking 
up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  heneath ;  overthrowing 
the  eities  of  the  plain  by  a  eonvulsion  of  nature ;  making 
the  8tar8  in  their  eour^es  to  fight  again8t  Si8era.  All 
earthly  force8  are  obedient  to  Him.  He  cau8ed  the  ea8t 
wind  to  blow  and  roU  back  the  8ea  that  Hi8  people  might 
pa88  through ;  and  at  Hi8  word  the  8ea  retumed  and  over- 
whelmed  the  Egyptian8.  The  plagues  were  hrought  by 
Him  on  the  land  of  Egypt  and  on  the  royal  hou8e.  For  the 
idolatry  of  l8rael  under  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  He  8Courged  the 
land  with  drought  three  and  a  half  year8;  and  when 
Elijah  prayed  earne8tly  with  hi8  head  between  hi8  knees, 
He  gave  rain.  Perhap8  the  two  greatest  wonder8  of  Deity 
to  the  aneient  mind  were  that  He  8et  bound8  to  the  8ea, 
and  that  He  gave  rain.  So  Jeremiah  8ay8 :  "  Let  U8  now 
fear  the  Lord  our  6od,  that  giveth  rain,  hoth  the  former 
and  the  latter,  in  hi8  8ea8on  "  (v.  24) ;  and  again :  "  Are 
there  any  among  the  vanitie8  of  the  heathen  that  ean 
eause  rain  ?  .  .  .  I8  it  not  Thou,  0  Lord  Grod  ?  "  (xiv.  22). 
In  punishment  of  Saul's  attempt  to  exterminate  the 
Giheonites,  in  defiance  of  the  solemn  oath  by  which 
Israel,  under  Jo8hua,  had  bo\md  itself  to  spare  their  lives 
(Josh.  ix.),  He  sent  a  drought  and  a  famine,  which  were 
only  alleviated  when  expiation  wa8  made  for  the  blood 
which  Saul  had  8hed.  And  to  ehastise  the  pride  of  David 
in  numhering  the  people,  He  deva8tated  the  people  with 
a  pestilenee  (2  Sam.  xxiv.).  In  all  these  eases  His  rule  of 
nature,  although  ahsolute,  appears  to  be  for  moral  enāa,  as 
in  the  instanees  of  the  Flood  and  So^omu 

With  respeet  to  God's  relation  to  men — nations  and 
individuals — in  the  early  period  of  the  01d  Testament 
hi8tory,  Israel  had  not  yet  entered  greatly  into  eonneetion 
with  the  nationa  The  definite  teaehing  of  Seripture  in 
regard  to  Jehovah's  rule  of  the  nations,  therefore,  first 
appears  in  the  Prophets,  when  the  great  As8yrian  and 
Babylonian  empires  eame  upon  the  seene  of  the  world'B 
history.     £ut  the  eoneeption  of  Jehovah'8  relation  to  the 
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nations  is  the  same  in  the  early  hi8tory  as  in  the  Propheis, 
although  it  is  not  so  broadly  expre8sed.  He  8howed  His 
power  over  Egvpt  when  He  hrought  Israel  out  with  a  high 
hand  and  an  out8tretched  arm  ;  when  He  laid  on  Egypt 
the  terrihle  stroke  of  the  death  of  the  firsthoni,  and  over- 
whelmed  its  army  in  the  sea.  He  declared  war  for  ever 
against  Amalek,  and  gave  Israel  the  victory  over  that  power. 
And  that  the  victory  was  of  Him,  wa8  8hown  by  the 
8ymbol,  that  when  the  hands  of  Moses,  uplifted  in  prayer, 
heeame  relaxed  and  hung  down,  Amalek  prevailed,  and 
when  they  were  held  up  Israel  prevailed.  The  view  is 
everywhere  expressed  that  Israel's  vietories  over  the 
Ganaanites  were  due  to  Jehovah. 

There  is  a  point  of  great  interest  here,  however,  in 
regard  to  the  eoneeption  of  the  Lord  in  the  early  histories 
namely,  the  representation  of  Jehovah  as  preāetermining 
and  revealimj  all  these  ^ispositions  of  His  in  regard  to  the 
nations  long  hefore  they  actually  occurred.  To  Ahraham 
aud  to  his  8eed  He  promised  by  eovenant  the  land  of 
Ganaan.  The  territories  of  Moab  and  Ammon  He  a8signed 
to  them ;  and  Israers  eonfliets  with  Edom  and  victory  over 
it  were  foreshadowed  in  the  struggles  of  the  two  children, 
Jacob  and  Esau,  hefore  their  hirth.  Now,  most  modem 
writer8  regard  all  this  as  just  the  aetual  situation  which 
history  hrought  about  rcflected  back  upon  a  mueh  earlier 
time.  Jacob  and  Esau  were  never  cliildren;  they  are 
hrothers,  heeause  kindred  peoplea  Their  struggles  hefore 
hirth,  and  the  prediction  that  the  elder  8hould  eerve  the 
youugcr,  refleet  the  histor^  of  David's  tima  Edom  or 
Esau  w%as  the  clder,  heeause  he  found  a  settled  abode 
earlier  than  Israel.  Jacob  robbed  his  hrother  of  the  hirth- 
right — meaning,  in  other  words,  that  Israel  inherited  the 
good  land  of  Ganaan,  while  Edom  had  his  portion  in  the 
stony  descrt.  And  the  promise  to  Ahraham  of  the  land  of 
Ganaan  is  a  refleetion  of  the  aetual  possession  of  Ganaan  by 
Israel,  Ahi-aham  bcing  their  greatest,  and,  ahove  all,  their 
spiritual,  aneestor.  How  mueh  truth  there  may  be  in 
these  representations  I  do  not  stop  here  to  discu88.     There 
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may  bo  sonie  in  regarel  to  Jacob  and  Esau.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  a  question  by  itself.  The  point  deserviug  of  notiee 
is  that  in  the  age  when  tliese  histories  were  written  these 
eoneeptions  of  Jehovah  prevaileel.  He  was  a  God  who  8aw 
the  end  from  the  heginning,  who  purpo8ed  and,  though 
He  long  delayed,  eventually  executed  His  purposes.  In 
Gen.  XV.  Jehovah  is  representeel  as  making  a  eovenant  with 
Ahraliam,  promising  that  the  land  of  Oanaan  shouM  be  his, 
and  that  in  him  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed.  The  two  essential  things  in  a  eovenant  are,^rs^, 
the  ^isposition  or  engagement  on  the  part  of  God  to  do 
some  aet  of  goodness  or  graee  to  men ;  and,  seeonā,  His 
making  this  purpose  known  to  men.  This  revelation  of 
His  purpose  of  goodness  is  necessary,  heeause  it  ean  only  be 
carried  out  through  the  intelligent  and  spiritual  eo-opera- 
tion  of  men.  The  eovenants  are  momenta  in  the  religious 
history  of  man  ;  and  as  this  history  is  a  redemptive  history, 
they  are  momenta  in  man*s  redemptive  history.  This  heing 
80,  they  are  more  than  sueeessive  steps  in  the  revelation  of 
a  purpose;  they  are  momenta  in  the  history  of  God*8 
redemptive  indwelling  among  men,  and  His  entranee  into 
their  life.  Now,  undoubtedly,  when  the  nari-ative  in 
Gen.  XV.  was  written  this  idea  was  eurrent  in  Israel  of  an 
engagement  on  the  part  of  Jehovah  to  give  Oanaan  to 
Israel  as  his  abode,  and  to  hless  all  nations  through  him. 
Is  it  anything  incredible  that  this  should  have  been 
revealed  to  Ahraham  ?  Amos  8ays :  "  Surely  the  Lord 
God  will  do  nothing,  but  He  reveals  His  seeret  unto  His 
servants  the  prophets  "  (iii.  7).  The  eharaeteristie  of  the 
Israelitish  mind  was  an  outlook  into  the  futura  In 
Isa.  x1l  prophecy,  even  prediction,  is  r^rded  as  an 
essential  in  redemptive  history.  Jehovah  is  *  the  first  and 
the  last.'  Ho  is  eonseious  of  His  own  purposes.  But  it  ia 
His  indwelling  in  Israel  that  eauses  Him  to  declare  them. 
EeeaiLse  they  eoneem  Israel,  and  heeause  Israel,  His 
servant,  must  eo-operate  toward8  their  fulfilment,  they 
must  be  made  known  to  Iiim.  Wa8  the  ease  ^ifPerent  with 
Ahraham  ?  If  he  wa8  anything  like  that  eharaeter  which 
la 
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these  early  histories  desciibe  him  to  have  heen,  nothing 
would  seem  more  natural  than  that  he  8hould  be  made  to 
know  what  the  goal  wa8  to  be  to  which  his  histor^  looked. 
One  ean  8carcely  explain  how  Israel  eame  to  direct  its 
atttention  to  Ganaan  when  it  escaped  from  Egypt,  unless 
it  had  some  tradition  of  its  de8tiny  alive  in  it. 

More  interesting  than  Isniers  view8  of  the  way  in 
which  Jehovah  judged  and  ruled  the  nation,  and  approved 
Himself  its  God,  whether  in  giving  it  victory  over  its 
enemies,  or  in  visiting  its  sins  upon  it,  are  those  indica- 
tions  that  are  given  of  how  Jehovah'8  relations  to 
ināiviāuals  were  thought  of.  The  truth  that  God'8 
eovenant  at  Sinai  was  made  with  Israel  as  a  people,  and 
that  the  prophets  deal  mainly  with  the  State  and  its 
destinie8,  rarely  with  individual8,  and  of  these  mainly  with 
the  ruling  elasses,  ohseures,  for  the  time  heing,  the  que8tion 
of  Jehovah'8  relation  to  individual  persons.  Indeed,  it  has 
bcen  a8serted  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  prophet  Amos, 
no  individual  mind  in  Israel  wa8  eonseious  of  a  personal 
relation  to  Jehovah.  This  is  serious  exaggeration.  From 
the  nature  of  the  ease  less  is  said  of  sueh  relations  than 
we  might  wi8h.  But  enough  is  8aid  to  enahle  us  to  see 
that  the  thought  of  Jehovah  entered  into  every  eireum- 
stanee  of  the  people's  life.  That  Jehovah  is  eonseious  of 
the  meaning  of  the  individual  is  8ufficiently  plain.  He 
ealls  Moses  by  name,  ie.  He  eoneeives  his  meaning  as  a 
person  and  a  servant.  He  ehooses  David,  ealling  hini 
from  the  sheep-eotes,  and  finds  him  a  man  after  His  own 
heart.  He  loves  Solomon.  It  is,  however,  in  eertain 
relations  of  life  that  the  feeling  reveals  itself  how 
intimatcly  Jehovah  is  connected  with  the  life  of  men, 
and  enters  into  it.  Sueh  relations  are  those,  c.^.,  of 
family  life.  It  is  when  ehilehen  are  horn  into  the  world 
that  the  pious  feelings  of  parents  are  most  8trongly  evoked 
and  expre8sed.  So  the  names  of  most  children  are  eom- 
pouuded  of  the  Divine  name.  Thankfulnesa  is  expressed, 
and  the  child  is  accepted  as  a  Divine  gift,  and  is  called, 
e,y,  Joiiat1ian  = "  Jehovah  has  given,"  ete. ;  or  some  hope 
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is  expre88ed  which  God  will  grant ;  or  some  happy  omen 
is  8eized  indicative  of  God*8  purpose  with  regard  to  the 
child.  The  story  of  the  naming  of  Jacob*8  children  in 
radan-Aram  is  full  of  indication8  how  clo8ely  men  and 
women  felt  Jehovah  to  be  bound  up  with  their  history. 
And  there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  striking  in  Israel's 
hi8tory  than  this — that  it  is  chiefly  a  histor^  of  great 
individual8 — Ahraham,  Moses,  Elijah,  David,  ete. 

One  other  point,  illustrating  how  Jehovah  entered  into 
the  life  of  men,  may  be  mentioned.  That  is,  the  making 
of  eontraets  or  eovenants.  Into  these  Jehovah  is  repre- 
sented  as  entering  as  a  third  party — the  Guardian  of  the 
eontraet  Men  mutually  8wore  by  Him.  Or  they  offered 
a  saerifiee,  of  which  part  wa8  given  to  Him,  while  the  rest  was 
eaten  together  by  the  eontraeting  parties ;  and  so  all  three 
were  drawn  into  the  bond,  and  bound  by  it  When  Lahan 
left  his  daughter8  to  Jacob  in  Gilead,  they  made  a  eovenant, 
raising  a  eairn  in  witne88  of  it ;  and  Lahan  on  parting  8aid : 
"The  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee  when  we  are 
ahsent  from  one  another"  (Gen.  xxxi.  49).  "  God  is 
witne88  betwixt  me  and  thee."  So  Sarah,  when  enraged 
by  Hagar,  her  maid,  8aid  to  her  hu8band :  "  The  Lord 
judge  between  me  and  thee"  (Gen.  xvl  5).  The  Lord 
everywhere  uphoMs  right.  Sometimes  it  seems  that  the 
eoneeption  held  of  Jehovah  wa8  very  severe,  and  sometimes 
His  aetion  8eemed  to  8how  great  jealou8y  of  any  familiarity 
with  anything  specially  His  or  holy,  «is  when  He  struek 
down  Uzzah  for  puttiug  his  hand  to  the  ark  to  uphold  it 
when  it  tottered  (2  Sam.  vi.  6,  7),  and  8lew  8eventy  men 
of  Eethshemesh  for  looking  into  the  ark  (1  Sam.  vi.  19). 
Yet  His  pious  servants  8how  the  profounde8t  humility 
hefore  Jehovah  and  suhmission  to  His  will.  When  Eli 
heard  from  Samuel  that  his  house  was  doomed  to  forfeit 
the  prie8thood  and  perish,  he  8aid :  "  It  is  Jehovah,  let 
Him  do  what  seemeth  g(XKl  "  (1  Sani.  iiL  18).  When  David 
fled  hefore  Ahsiilom,  and  wa8  curaed  l)y  Shimei,  whom  his 
servants  wi8bod  to  be  allowed  to  8lay,  he  8aid  :  "  Let  liim 
eurse:  for  tlie  Lord  hath  8aid   unto  him,   Gurse  David" 
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(2  Sam.  xvi  lO^  And  it  is  in  theee  histories  that  the 
Lord  proelaims  His  name :  **  The  Lord  Grod,  mereif  ul  and 
graeious,  forgiving  iniquit7  and  sin,"  pardoning  the  sin 
of  David  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  (2  Sam.  xiL  17),  and 
graeioosl^  granting  the  prayer  of  the  afflicted  Hannah 
at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  L  10,  17).  M7  impression  is  that  even 
in  the  most  aneiont  passages  of  the  01d  Testament 
essentiall^  the  same  thought  of  Jehovah  is  to  be  found 
as  appears  in  the  Prophets  and  the  later  literatura 

The  doctrine  of  Jehovah  reeeives  few  development8 
during  the  eourse  of  the  01d  Testament  period.  It  is  stated 
more  broadly  in  the  later  hooks,  but  in  the  oMest  writings 
the  germs  of  it  are  contained.  Instea^  of  quoting  separate 
passages,  it  will  be  enough,  in  hringing  this  statement  to  an 
end,  to  ref er  to  one  passage  which  gives  a  very  vivid  pieture 
of  what  may  be  called  the  eonseiousness  of  God  in  the  mind 
of  01d  Testament  saints.  That  is  the  cxxxixth  Psalm  Here 
we  Bee,Jir8t,  how  the  Psalmist  hegins  with  the  expression  of 
God's  general  knowledge  of  man,  even  of  his  heart :  "  Thou 
hast  searched  me,  and  known  ma"  The  writer  feels  him- 
self  standing  hefore  One  who  know8,  The  knowledge  and 
the  whole  relations  expres8ed  are  properly  ethieal,  but  the 
ethieal  at  times — so  strong  is  the  feeliug  of  the  presenee 
of  the  Person  who  know8,  and  of  His  8crutiny  pervading 
the  whole  nature — seems  to  pass  into  the  phy8ical,  and 
the  image  of  one  suhstanee  or  element  8urroundiDg  and 
eompressing  another  is  U8ed  to  body  out  the  almost  ph^sieal 
feeling  of  God'8  presenee.  But  that  this  is  only  a  powerful 
way  of  expre88ing  the  ethieal,  is  seen  from  the  concluding 
prayer :  "  Seareh  me,  .  .  .  and  lead  me  in  the  way  ever- 
lasting." 

Seeonā,  this  one  general  feeling  of  heing  known  is  hroken 
up  into  partieulars :  "  Thou  knowest  my  siUin//  āmon  and  my 
rvnng  up,  .  .  .  Thou  hast  sif ted  ray  goinff  and  lying  down." 
The  outward  is  known,  8ifted,  every  mode  in  which  exi8tence 
expre88e8  itfielf  is  8een  through.  Ihit  it  is  not  so  nuieh  the 
tliin^^H  tlienmelves  as  that  out  of  which  they  eonie :  '*  Thou 
kntmoHt  my  thought  afar  oH,"  long  ore  it  be  fornied ;  ere 
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the  word  be  on  my  tongue,  Tliou  knowe8t  it  all.  Tliis 
feeling  of  being  known  by  One  prjB8ent  is  so  strong  that  it 
e^presses  itself  in  the  figure  of  phy8ical  pressure ;  this 
piereing  eye,  this  8ceing  Person  i8  8o  near  that  He  thrusts 
Himself  again^t  the  Psahnist — "  Thou  prossest  mo  hefore 
and  behind  " ;  the  faeulties  of  his  soul,  not  to  speak  of  his 
body,  have  not  room  to  play,  to  niove,  for  this  impinging 
element  ahout  them,  hearing  in  upon  them,  and  hampering 
them  in  their  aetion.  And  this  figure  is  varied  by  another, 
that  of  the  grasp  of  a  hand  laid  upon  the  man,  by  which 
he  is  carried  ahout,  and  from  heneath  which  he  eannot 
move :  "  Sueh  knowledge  is  too  deep  for  me  " ;  he  is  unahle 
to  grasp  it. 

Thirdy  this  8urrounding,  eompressing  element  hears  in 
upon  him  with  sueh  terrors  and  eauses  sueh  awe,  that  the 
thought  rises  in  his  mind  whether  he  might  not  flee  from  it. 
But  that  eannot  be :  "  Whit1ur  from  Thy  spirit  ean  I  go  ? 
If  I  a8cend  into  heaven,  Thou  art  there :  if  I  de8cend  into 
Sheol,  Thou  art  also  there:  if  I  take  the  wing8  of  the 
moming,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth, 
there  will  Thy  hand  hold  me."  The  phy8ical  figure,  by 
which  the  Divine  onmiseienee  wa8  expre8sed,  lead8  through 
the  thought  of  the  eseape  from  it,  if  that  were  possihle,  to 
the  eipression  of  the  Divino  omnipresenea  The  two  are 
hai'dly  ^istinet  things;  He  who  know8,  6od  as  knowing, 
is  an  all-pervading  presenee.  This  8urrounding  element, 
how  shall  he  eseape  it  ?  this  inl>earing,  oppressing  spirit, 
that  thrusts  itself  elose  unto  him,  how  shall  he  elude  it  ? 
"  Whither  f rom  Thy  spirit  ean  I  go  ?  "  In  heaven,  in  hell, 
in  east  or  west — though  he  should  pass  from  the  highest 
heaven  to  the  deepe8t  Sheol,  or  through  spaee  as  8wift  as 
the  light  from  east  to  we8t,  the  hand  that  lies  on  liim  will 
still  lie — *'  Thy  right  hand  holds  me."  Even  in  the  dark- 
ness  he  is  eonseious  of  a  faee  beholding  him — to  God  the 
darkness  is  as  light. 

Fonrth,  the  Psalmist  adds  word8  which  seem  partly 
meant  to  be  an  explanation  of  this  knowledge  of  Goel — 
"  for  Thou  hast  pos8essed  my  reins,"  or  "  hast  made  my  reins." 
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If  the  former,  as  the  reins  denoted  what  we  meati  by  the 
eonseienee  or  eonseiousness,  the  nieaning  is,  that  Grod  had 
Bettled  down  in  his  eonseiousness.  If  this  were  the  mean- 
ing,  the  fignre  would  be  de8erted,  and  the  literal  meaning 
expressed.  It  is  perhaps  more  likely  that  the  meaning  is, 
"Thou  hast  made  my  reins."  This  hoth  explain8  Gk)d'8 
knowledge,  and  deepen8  the  expre88ion  of  it  Grod  know8 
him;  for  He  wa8  present  at  the  heginning  of  his  heing, 
and  foresaw  and  designed  all  that  it  8hould  be — all  his 
memhers  hefore  they  were  "written  in  His  Eook.'* 
God  formed  him,  and  prescribed  and  looked  f orward  to  all 
that  he  should  be ;  His  knowIedge  of  him  is  not  new.  And 
to  the  mind  of  the  Psalmist  there  is  a  eertain  awfulne88  in 
this  thought :  "  Sueh  thoughts  are  too  heavy  f of  me  " ;  he 
is  fa8cinated  by  this  sense  of  6od,  and  eannot  ^ispel  it 
from  his  mind.  When  he  awakes  in  the  moming,  it  still 
haunts  him  and  fills  his  mind — "  when  I  awake  I  am  still 
with  Thee";  still  occupied  with  Thee.  His  eonseiousness  of 
God  has  heeome  the  other  half  of  his  eonseiousness  of  himself. 
Yet,  that  all  this  eoneeption  of  God,  however  mueh 
cxpressed  in  ph^sieal  figures,  is  mainly  ethieal,  appears, 
as  we  have  said,  from  the  prayer  with  which  the  Psalmist 
conclude8 :  "  Seareh  me,  and  know  my  heart :  try  me,  and 
know  my  thoughts :  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way 
in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting."  Though  he 
fears  the  searehing,  yet  he  invites  it.  The  Divine,  although 
awful,  yet  attraets.  He  is  fascinated  by  the  Divine  light, 
almost  as  the  inseet  by  the  lamp;  and  he  must  move 
toward8  it,  even  though  there  be  danger  that  it  8hould 
eonsume  him« 


r/.  TRE  DOCTRINE  OF  MAK 

1.  Human  Nature  and  its  OonstittUiofk 

On  the  subject  of  01d  Testanient  Anthropology  the  first 
que8tion  that  presents  itself  is  the  question  of  human  nature 
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itself  aiid  its  elements,  as  they  are  spoken  of  in  Seripturo. 
Mueh  has  heen  written  on  the  subject  of  the  r8ychology  of 
the  01d  Testanient.  Many  s^stems  of  Biblical  P8ychology 
have  heen  constructed,  and  the  points  signaliseel  in  wliich 
this  P8ychology  ditters  from  ordinary  P8ychology.  Two 
points  have  generally  heen  mueh  insiste^  on.  One  is  that 
the  Bible  teaehes  a  trichotomy,  or  threefold  division  of 
human  nature,  hoā^,  saul,  and  spirit ;  and  the  other  is  that 
the  spirit  is  the  highest  element  in  man,  the  element  allied 
to  God,  the  element  endowed  with  the  power  of  reeeiving 
God  and  Divine  influenees.  It  is  not  easy  to  hring  into 
8y8tem  or  order  the  statements  of  Seripture  regarding  the 
nature  of  man,  and  its  several  elements  or  8idea.  Bat  the 
following  remarks  may  be  made : 

(1)  What  we  may  expect  in  the  01d  Testament  is  not 
seientifie,  but  popular  phraseology.  Any  sueh  thing  as  a 
seienee  of  the  mind,  whether  ju8t  or  false,  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  among  the  people  of  Israel  in  01d  Testament 
times.  A  Biblical  Psychol()gy  of  the  same  elass  as  other 
p6ychologies  of  a  philosophioiil  or  natural  kind,  but  distinct 
and  difrerent  from  them,  is  not  to  be  expected.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  01d  Testaraent  to  impress  praetieal  religious 
truth  on  men's  mind8,  and  with  this  view  it  speaks  their 
ordinary  language,  not  the  language  of  the  sehools,  if,  indeed, 
we  could  suppose  sueh  a  language  to  have  existed  at  the 
time. 

(2)  If  the  01d  Testament  speaks  the  popular  langoage, 
its  usage  will  refleet  all  the  varieties  of  that  languaga 
We  eannot  expect  a  more  eonstant  use  of  terms  in  par- 
tieular  senses  than  actually  prevailed  among  the  peopla 
If  the  popular  language  contained  distinctions,  these  will 
appear  in  the  01d  Testament ;  and  if  word8  were  U8ed  with- 
out  di8crimination  and  indiflerently  in  the  mouths  of  the 
people,  this  indiscriminate  usage  will  appear  in  the  Serip- 
ture&  It  is  not  prohahle  that  in  the  01d  Testament  there 
is  any  advance  over  popular  usage  in  the  direction  of  a 
fixed  or  eeientifio  phraseology. 

(3)  In  thifl  eonneetion  it  is  proper  to  refer  to  the  New 
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Testaiuent  and  its  ieleas.  The  'Novf  Testament  pliraseology 
is  not  i)urely  Jewish,  hut  lias  been  influenced  by  Greek 
thought.  And  in  the  New  Testanient  there  inay  be  ob- 
8erved  an  approaeh  toward8  a  more  fixed  or  definite  use 
of  tenns.  But  even  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  no 
Eihlieal  P8ychology  in  a  seientifie  sense.  The  New  Testa- 
ment  Psychology  is  not  meant  to  be  a  p8ychology  of  the  mind 
as  regard8  its  suhstanee  or  elements,  or  even  its  operations, 
except  on  a  eertain  side  of  these  operations.  All  that  we 
have  is  an  ethieal  and  religious  phra8eology.  The  P8y- 
chology  of  the  New  Testament  is  part  of  its  ethies,  and 
eannot  be  pursued  further  back  so  as  to  be  made  8trictly 
a  psychology  or  phy8iology  of  the  mind.  It  remains  a 
description  of  the  mind  or  its  attitude8  ethically  and 
religiously.  It  might,  no  doubt,  be  legitimate  and  useful 
to  inquire  whether  the  New  Testament  phra8eology,  applied 
there  exclusively  in  an  ethieal  way,  might  not  have  partly 
arisen  from  previous  speeulations  of  a  more  purely  psyclio- 
logieal  kind.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  sueh  speeulations  in 
some  degree  influenced  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
writer8.  But  a  ^istinetion  8hould  be  drawn  between  the 
New  Testament  usage,  which  is  exclusively  ethieal,  and 
previous  usage  of  a  more  8trictly  philosophieal  kind  which 
sueh  inquiries  might  reveal.  The  latter  should  not  be 
mixed  up  with  what  is  called  Biblical  P8ychology.  And 
perhaps  sueh  a  phrase  shouM  not  be  used  at  all ;  for  it 
suggests  the  idea,  for  which  there  is  no  foundation,  that 
the  Seriptures  eontain  a  peeuliar  psychological  nomen- 
elature  ^istinet  from  that  of  popular  usage,  which  is  not 
true  in  any  sense,  and  t^\at  this  nomenelature  might  be 
compared  or  conti*asted  witli  that  of  seeular  systenis  of 
philosopliy  of  the  mind,  which  is  only  true  in  this  sense, 
that  terms  which  in  seeular  s^stems  are  U8ed  in  a  strictly 
psychological  way,  are  in  the  Seriptures  U8ed  ethically  or 
religiou8ly. 

There  are  eertain  passages  in  the  New  Testament  that 
might  seem,  and  by  many  have  heen  held,  to  estahlish  a 
di8tinction  between  soul  and  «pirU  of  a  kind  to  be  named 
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8iibstantial,  anel  conseqiiently  to  te^ieh  a  trichotomy  of 
human  uature,  a  (iivision  into  three  distinct  elementa  In 
1  Thess.  V.  23  oeeur  the  word8:  "  And  the  very  God  of 
peaee  8anctify  you  wholly :  and  may  your  spirit  and  soul 
and  body  be  pi-e8erved  entire,  without  hlame,  at  the  eoming 
of  our  Lord  Je8us  Ghrist."  The  commentary  of  a  writer, 
not  unde8erving  of  attention,  on  this  passage  is  as  follow8 : 
"  The  position  of  the  epithet  8hows  that  the  prayer  is  not 
.  .  .  that  the  w?iole,  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  the  three  asso- 
ciated  together,  may  be  preserve^,  but, — that  eaeh  part 
may  be  pre8erved  in  ita  eompleteness,  Not  mere  a88ociated 
preservation,  but  preservation  in  an  individually  eomplete 
state,  is  the  burden  of  the  apostle's  prayer.  The  prayer  is, 
in  faet,  threefoM :  first,  that  they  may  be  8anctified  by 
6od,  the  6od  of  peaee, — for  sanetifieation  is  the  condition 
of  outward  and  inward  peaee, — ^wholly  (o\ot€\€k)  in  their 
ooUeetive  power8  and  eonstituents ;  neoet,  that  eaeh  eon- 
stituent  may  be  preserve^  to  our  Lord'B  eoming;  and 
l(i8tly,  that  eaeh  so  preserve^  may  be  entire  and  eom- 
plete  in  itself ,  not  mutilated  or  disintegrated  by  sin ;  that 
the  body  may  retain  its  yet  uneffaced  image  of  6od,  and 
its  ummpaired  aptitude  to  be  a  living  saerifiee  to  its  Maker ; 
the  appetitive  sou],  its  purer  hopes  and  nohler  aspirations ; 
the  spirit,  its  ever  bles8ed  assoeiate,  the  holy  and  etemal 
Spirit  of  6od."  1 

This  New  Testament  passage  certainly  names  three 
eonstituent  elements  of  human  nature,  names  them  all  co- 
ordinately,  and  speaks  of  eaeh  as  needing  sanetifieation,  and 
as  eapahle  of  preservation.  And  it  might  be  plau8ibly 
argued  that,  as  the  three  are  8pecially  named,  there  is  as 
good  reason  for  con8idering  the  ynrit  di8tinct  from  the  saul, 
as  there  is  for  considering  the  hody  ^istinet  from  either. 
But  this  reasoning  would  be  seen  to  go  further  than  it 
ought;  for  the  di8tinction  between  sovi  and  spirit,  even 
admitting  it,  ean  hardly  be  one  of  essenee.  And  on  the 
other  Bide  it  may  not  unfairly  be  represente^  that  the 
apostle's  language  doe8  not  require,  in  order  to  justify  it, 

^  Ellieott,  Destiny  ofthe  Oreatur^  p.  107. 
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a  (listinetiou  of  organs  or  suhstanees,  but  may  be  accounted 
for  by  a  somewhat  viviel  eoneeption  of  one  suhstanee  in 
difierent  relations  or  uuder  ditterent  aspeets.  In  ordinary 
language  we  certainly  speak  of  sovi  as  well  as  of  spirit ;  and 
in  his  fervid  desire  for  the  eomplete  and  perfeet  sanetifiea- 
tion  of  his  disciple8,  the  apostle  aeeumulates  these  terms 
together,  so  as  to  give  an  exhaustive  expression  to  the 
whole  heing  and  nature  of  man. 

In  Heb.  iv.  1 2  there  oeeurs  a  similar  paasage :  **  For 
the  word  of  God  is  quick,  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than 
any  two-edged  8word,  piereing  even  to  the  dividing  a8under 
of  soul  and  spirit,  of  hoth  joint8  and  man*ow,  and  quick  to 
discern  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart."  The  word 
of  6od  has  four  attrihutes  assigned  to  it :  it  is  quick,  that 
is,  living,  as  we  speak  of  the  quick  and  the  dead ;  it  is 
poiver/tU,  that  is,  aetive  ;  it  is  slutrp ;  and  being  so,  it  pierees 
even  to  the  dividing  of  soul  and  spirit.  The  word  *  divid- 
ing '  means  here  the  aet  of  dividing  rather  than  the  plaee 
of  division.  The  meaning  does  not  seem  to  be  that  the 
word  of  God,  like  a  two-edged  sword,  enters  so  deep  as  to 
reaeh  the  plaee  of  ^ivision,  the  seam,  or  boundary  line  be- 
tween  soul  and  spuit,  but  that  it  goes  so  deep  as  to  eflfeet 
a  division  of  them.  Some  doubt  may  remain  whether  the 
sharp  word  of  God  elTeets  a  division  between  the  soul  and 
spirit,  or  a  division  within  thera — whether  it  separates 
between  the  two,  or  euts  asunder  eaeh,  as  we  might  8ay 
dissect8  hoth  the  soul  and  spirit. 

In  eomparison  with  the  question,  indeed,  whether  the 
soul  and  the  spirit  be  distinct  things,  this  other  question  is 
of  less  consec[uence.  The  passage  reeognises  two  things,  one 
called  soul,  and  another  called  spirit,  Are  these  conceived 
to  be  sei)arated  by  something  introduced  between  them, — an 
operation  delicate  enough,  but  one  which  an  instrument  so 
sharp  as  the  word  of  God  is  qualified  to  aeeomplish  ?  Or 
is  it  that  eaeh  of  them  is  divided  and  eut  open  into  its  own 
elements?  Probably  the  view  that  the  division  is  made 
not  between  the  soul  and  the  spirit,  but  within  eaeh  of 
them,  is  the  true  one.     If  the  other  view  were  eorreet, 
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that  according  to  which  a  ^ivision  is  effected  by  the  word 
of  God  between  soul  and  spirit,  a  relation  between  soul 
and  spirit  would  be  suggeste^  which  is  injuriou8  to  the 
latter,  a  sensuous  sinking  of  the  spirit  into  the  soul,  where 
its  higher  energies  heeome  drow8y,  and  expire  in  the  soft, 
voluptuous  lap  of  the  lower  psychical  nature;  and  the 
word  of  God  eomes  to  di8sever  and  divorce  this  depressing 
union,  and  elevate  the  spirit  again  to  a  position  of  freedom 
and  command.  This  interpretation,  however,  ia  less  proh- 
abla  The  meaning  is  rather  that  the  word  of  God  ia  so 
sharp  that  it  pierees  and  dissect8  both  the  soul  and  spirit, 
separates  eaeh  into  its  parts,  suhtle  though  they  be,  anal^ses 
and  di8cems  their  thoughts  and  intents. 

But  in  any  ease  the  que8tion  forees  itself  upon  us — 
Are  we  here  on  the  ground  of  literal  speeeh  or  of 
metaphor?  A  writer  whose  imaginative  and  rhetorieal 
manner  endow8  the  word  of  God  with  life  and  activity 
may  very  readily  eoneeive  one  thing  in  its  various  states 
and  eonneetions  as  various  things.  We  need  to  remeniher 
that  the  writer8  of  Seripture  were  Oriental,  or  we  shall 
be  in  danger  of  taking  figures  of  speeeh  for  statements  of 
doctrina  Perhaps,  too,  the  vivid  grandeur  of  the  eoneep- 
tions  of  Seripture  is  not  altogether  due  to  their  authors 
heing  children  of  the  East.  The  time  when  these  eoneep- 
tions  were  formed  was  one  of  profound  oxcitement.  01d 
By8tems  of  thought  and  life  were  hreaking  up  under  the 
fresh  influenee  of  Ghristian  thought  like  an  ice-bound 
river,  and  the  strong  eurrents  newly  released  were  ^ashing 
the  fragments  against  one  another.  A  new  moral  world 
had  8uddenly  been  created,  more  reeA,  and  to  the  eamest 
imagination  of  the  time  almost  more  suhstantial,  than 
the  world  of  matter.  It  wa8  not  mere  eoneeptions  amid8t 
which  men  8tood ;  it  was  things,  almost  heings. 

Even  to  a  man  of  the  eharaeter  of  St.  Paul  the  words 
sin,  āeeUhf  law,  and  the  like  represente^  personalities  rather 
than  ahstraet  ideas.  He  wrestled  with  them,  as  they 
wre8tled  with  one  another.  And  it  wa8  not  outside  ōf  him 
alone,  or  for  him,  that  the  eonfliet  wa8  carried  on,  but 
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within  him.  He  found  himself  divided.  One  less  eon- 
seious  than  he  wa8,  that  the  influenee  which  gave  men 
power  to  be  at  any  time  vietorious  over  the  evil  within 
them  eame  from  without,  might  have  de8cribed  his  moral 
sensations  by  saying  that  he  felt  himself  sometimes  on  the 
8ide  of  good  and  sometimes  on  the  side  of  eviL  But  the 
apostle  was  not  sometimes  one  kind  of  man  and  sometimes 
another ;  he  was  tivo  men,  or  there  were  two  men  within 
him.  There  was  an  old  man  and  a  iiew  man,  an  inner  man 
and  another.  And  where  the  fervour  of  the  religious 
imagination  produced  ereations  like  these,  it  ma^  easil^  be 
conceived  to  have  spoken  of  two  aspeets  of  the  one  thing, 
the  mind,  as  if  they  were  two  thinga  Elsewhere,  both  with 
St  Paul  and  with  the  author  of  ffebrews,  we  find  human 
nature  spoken  of  as  eonsisting  of  two  elements  only.  The 
one  speaks  of  "  eleansing  ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the 
fiesh  and  ^rit,  perfeeting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God" 
(2  Gor.  vii.  1) ;  and  the  other,  of  our  drawing  near  unto 
God,  "  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  eonseienee, 
aml  our  bodie8  wa8hed  with  pure  water"  (x.  22).  It  is 
most  likely,  therefore,  that  the  trichotomy  which  appears 
in  some  other  passages  is  rhetorieal,  and  not  to  be  taken 
literally. 

2.  ITie  terms  ' Body'  and  'Flesh/ 

If  we  retum  now  to  the  01d  Testament  and  inquire 
how  the  three  terms,  hody,  soul,  and  spirit,  are  employed 
there,  the  following  may  be  taken  as  an  outline  of  what 
the  usage  is : 

As  to  the  hody.  The  Hebrew  word  for  *  body '  is  nji3, 
which  is  sometimes  U8ed  for  the  liinng  body  (Ezek.  L  11, 
"bodies  of  the  Oheruhim";  Gen.  xlviL  18;  Neh.  ix.  37), 
but  U8ually  for  the  dead  body  or  earease.  This  term  hardly 
corresponds  to  the  Greek  a&fia.  Properly  speaking, 
Hebrew  has  no  term  for  'ho^^.'  The  Hebrew  term 
around  which  guestions  relating  to  the  body  must  gather 
is  Jlesh,  "^fe'a.     Now,  the  only  ^uestion  really  of  interest  in 
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r^rd  to  this  term  is  the  gnestion  whether  in  the  Olel 
Testament  an  ethieal  idea  had  already  hegun  to  attaeh  to 
it?  Sueh  an  ethieal  use  of  the  word  *tiesh/  erapf,  is 
ver^  eharaeteristie  of  the  New  Testament,  at  least  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles ;  and  it  is  of  interest  to  inquire  whether 
it  be  found  also  in  the  01d  Testament. 

The  word  *  flesh '  is  f ound  in  the  01d  Testament  U8ed  of 
the  museular  part  of  the  body  in  distinction  from  other 
parts,  sueh  as  skin,  hones,  blood,  and  the  like,  espeeiall^ 
sueh  parts  of  animals  slain  for  food  or  for  saerifiee.  Henee 
it  is  used  for  food  along  with  bread  (Ex.  xvl  3),  or  wine, 
— eating  flesh  and  drinking  wine  (Isa.  xxii.  13), — and 
forms  the  main  element  of  the  saerifiee.  The  faet  that  it 
is  U8ed  for  saerifiee,  and  ofifered  to  the  Lord  as  His  fire-food, 
shows  that  no  uneleanness  helongs  to  the  flesh  as  sueh. 
The  distinctness  of  elean  and  unelean  among  animals  is  not 
one  due  to  the  flesh,  for  they  are  all  alike  flesh.  The  flesh 
in  itself  has  no  impurity  attaehing  to  it ;  it  is  of  no  moral 
quality. 

In  living  ereatures  the  same  di8tinctions  are  drawn 
between  the  flesh  of  the  body  and  other  parts  of  it — "  this 
is  hone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh."  But  the  flesh 
heing  the  most  outstanding  part  of  the  living  ereature, 
eovering  the  hones  and  eontaining  the  blood,  it  naturally 
eame  to  be  used,  the  part  heing  taken  for  the  whole,  of 
the  living  ereature  in  general.  In  this  sense  it  represents 
the  ereature  as  an  organised  heing,  flexible,  smooth,  and 
possessing  memhers.  In  Arahie  the  corresponding  word  is 
used  of  the  surfaee  of  the  body  as  smooth  and  fresh ;  and  it 
is  eurious  that  in  Hebrew  flesh  in  this  sense  does  not  seem 
to  be  employed  of  animals  covered  with  feathers  or  hair, 
and  probably  the  soft,  fresh  musele  and  the  smooth  surfaee 
of  the  animal  body  is  the  prominent  notion.  Henee  a 
usage  which  is  as  far  as  possihle  from  easting  any  aspersion 
of  an  ethieal  kind  upon  the  flesh,  in  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
who  says :  "  A  new  heart  will  I  give  unto  you  ...  I  will 
take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will 
give  you  an  heart  of  flesh"  (xxxvl  26). 
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This  usage  forms  the  transition  to  a  wider  one,  accord- 
ing  to  which  sensuous  ereatures,  i)articularly  mankind,  are 
called  all  flesh,  This  remarkahle  expres8ion  for  mankind, 
or  for  sensuous  ereatures  in  general,  is  U8ually,  however, 
employed  in  a  way  that  may  suggest  its  origin.  It  is  gener- 
ally,  or  at  least  yery  often,  used  when  there  is  an  antithesis 
of  some  kind  suggested  between  mankind  and  6od.  And 
it  is  possihle  that  this  antithesis  gave  rise  to  this  way  of 
naming  mankind.  The  suggestive  passage  Isa.  xxxi.  3, 
"  The  Egyptians  are  men,  and  not  God :  and  their  horses 
are  flesh,  and  not  spirit,"  perhaps  gives  a  key  to  the  kind 
of  idea  underlying  the  usage,  The  idea  must  be  carefully 
ohserveA  The  passage  hegins :  "  Woe  to  them  that  go  down 
to  Egypt  for  help ;  that  stay  (trust)  on  horses,  and  look 
not  unto  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."  The  question  with  the 
prophet  is  a  ^uestion  of  help,  or  where  real  strength  lies. 
Therefore  when  he  8ays,  "  their  horses  are  flesh,  and  not 
spirit,"  his  point  is  not  what  the  horses  are  composed  of, 
but  what  they  are  able  to  aeeomplish. 

When  Jehovah  is  called  S^nritf  it  is  not  a  question  of 
His  essenee,  but  of  His  power.  And  when  men  are  spoken 
of  as  ail  flesh,  the  emphasis  does  not  fall  on  that  which  they 
are  made  of,  but  it  rather  expresses  a  secondary  idea,  no 
doubt  8uggested  by  this,  the  idea  of  their  weaknesa  Flesh 
as  one  sees  it  is  perishahle,  and  8ubject  to  decay ;  when 
the  spirit  is  withdrawn  it  turns  into  its  du8t.  As  thus 
feehle  and  subject  to  decay,  in  eontrast  with  God  who  is 
etemal,  mankind  and  all  ereatures  are  spoken  of  as  aU 
fl^h,  The  priinary  sense  may  perhaps  be  seen  in  Deut. 
V.  26:  "For  what  is  all  flesh,  that  it  might  hear  the 
voiee  of  the  living  God  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire,  as  we,  and  live?"  And,  similarly,  Isa.  xl.  6,  7 :  "  All 
flesh  is  grass  .  .  .  the  grass  withereth  .  .  .  but  the  word 
of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever."  Naturally,  supposing 
this  to  be  the  origin  of  the  e^pression,  it  eame  also  to 
be  used  when  no  sueh  antithesis  between  mankind  and 
God  W{is  designed  to  be  expressed.  The  phrc»se  might 
have  arisen  from    the   faet   that    the    flesh    or   body  of 
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animateel  ereatures  is  the  prominent  thing  ahont  them  to 
the  eye;  but  in  any  ease  the  expre8sion  denotes  U8ually 
the  weakness  and  perishahleness  of  those  ereatures  called 
*  flesh/  Mankind  is  also  called  fi^Qj  f)3 ;  but  this  phrase 
denote8  every  individual  of  mankind,  whereas  ail  fiesh  is 
rather  the  whole  raee ;  the  eharaeteristie  of  which  is  that 
it  is  flesh,  and  thereforo  weak  and  perishahle. 

Now  this  leads  to  the  last  point,  namely,  whether  the 
term '  flesh '  is  used  in  an  ethieal  sense,  to  imply  moral  def eet, 
or  to  be  the  souree  of  moral  weakne8S.  The  Hebrew8  are 
rather  apt  to  eonf use  the  ph^sieal  and  the  moral.  There 
wa8,  of  eourse,  no  tendency  among  them,  as  with  ub,  to 
resolve  the  moral  into  the  ph^sieal,  and  ohliterate  the  moral 
idea  altogether.  The  tendency  was  the  contrary  one,  to 
give  moral  signifieanee  to  the  phy8ical  or  material;  to 
consider  the  ph^sieal  but  a  form  or  expression  of  the  moraL 
So  speeifie  forms  of  disease  acquired  a  moral  meaning,  and 
were  religious  uneleannessea  To  toueh  the  dead  created 
a  religious  di8ability.  This  arose  from  their  mixing  up  the 
two  spheres,  and  their  thinking  of  thera  in  eonneetion  with 
one  another ;  or  it  led  to  it.  And  this  heing  the  ease,  it 
might  be  very  natural  for  them  to  give  to  the  phy8ical 
weakness  of  mankind  as  '  flesh '  a  moral  complexion« 
Whether  they  did  so  is  diflicult  to  decide.  They  often 
eouple  the  two  together — man*s  moral  and  his  phy8ical 
weaknes8.  The  Psalmist,  in  Ps.  eiii.,  hlesses  God,  who 
healeth  all  our  ^iseases  and  forgiveth  all  our  sina.  Yet 
here  the  things,  though  combined,  are  still  distinct.  And 
80  in  another  heautiful  passage,  Pa  lxxviiL  38,  39  :  "  But 
He,  being  full  of  eompassion,  forgave  their  iniquity  .  .  . 
yea,  many  a  time  turned  He  His  anger  away.  .  .  .  For 
He  remembered  that  they  were  but  flesh;  a  wind  that 
passeth  away,  and  eometh  not  again."  Here  flesh  and 
iniquity  are  by  no  means  confounded;  on  the  contrary, 
He  forgave  their  iniquity  heeause  He  remembered  that 
they  were  flesh — that  is,  transitor^  heings,  a  wind  that 
passeth  away  and  eometh  not  again. 

It  is  possihle  that  in  sueh  passages»  where  sin  and  fiesh 
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go  together,  the  feeling  appears  that  it  is  to  l)e  cxpected 

that  heings  so  weak  phy8ically  shouM  be  weak  morally,  and 

liahle  to  sin.     This  seems  to  be  the  view  in  Job  xiv.  1—4 : 

"  Man,  born  of  woman,  is  of  few  (lays,  and  fuU  of  trouhla 

He  eometh  forth  as  a  flower,  and  withereth :  he  fleeth  as  a 

8hadow,  and  eontinueth  not.     And  dost  thou  oi^en  thine  eye8 

upon  sueh  an  one,  and  hringest  me  into  judginent  with  thee  ? 

0  that  a  elean  could  be  out  of  an  unelean !  there  is  not 

one."     Here  the  two  things,  physical  frailness  and  moral 

uneleauness,  again  go  together ;  hut  they  do  not  seem  eon- 

fused.     Neither  are  they  confused  in  the  words  of  Eliphaz, 

ehap.   iv.   17—19:   "  Shall   man   be   righteous  with»God? 

.  .  .  Behold,  He  eharges  His  angels  with  error ;  how  mueh 

more  man,  that  dwelleth  in  houses  of  clay,  which  are 

crushed  hefore  the  moth."     And  there  is  a  similar  passage 

in  ehap.  xv.  14.     In  all  sueh  passages  the  universal  sin- 

fulness  of  mankind  is  strongly  expressed,  and  his  phy8ical 

weakne88  and  liability  to  decay  serve  to  strengthen   the 

impression  or  assuranee  of   his  moral  frailty.     It  is  this 

moral  fallibility  that  is  insiste^  on.    There  is  also  referenee 

to  his  phy8ical  frailty  and  hrief  life ;  he  is  called  fiesh,  and 

said  to  dwell  in  houaes  of  clay  and  the  lika     It  is  eon- 

sidered  natural  that  one  phy8ically  so  frail  should  also  be 

morally  frail  and  sinful.     Ph^sieal  frailty  is  pleaded  as  a 

ground  of  eompassion  for  moral  frailty.     But  the  two  do 

not  seem  to  be  confounded ;  neither  is  it  taught  that  the 

eause  of  man*s  moral  frailty  is  to  be  found  in  his  physical 

nature,  or  that  the   flesh  is  in  itself  sinful,  or  the  seat 

of  sin. 

3.   The  term  *  SpirU.* 

The  word8  spirit,  f?"»,  and  soul,  K^W,  are  often  put  in 
antithesis  to  the  flesh,  and  express  the  invisihle  element  in 
man's  nature — the  separation  of  which  from  the  body  is 
death.  In  the  01d  Testament  the  word  n^"»,  spirit,  is  the 
more  important  term.  In  the  New  Testament,  spirit, 
irv€Vfia,  is  little  used  of  auy  natural  element  in  man ;  it 
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chiefly  refei-s  to  the  Divine  Spirit  eoinmunieateel  to  men  in 
fellow8hip  with  Christ. 

In  the  Okl  Testament  the  word  rR"»  is  uscd  of  the  tvind ; 
the  eharaeteristies  of  this  are  impalpahleness  and  foree ; 
it  is  invisihle,  but  a  real  energy. 

Then  the  word  is  used  of  the  hreath,  The  hreath  is 
the  sign  of  life  in  the  living  ereature.  When  he  no  more 
hreathes  lie  is  dead — his  hreath  depart8,  and  he  falls  into 
du8t.  Man  is  a  heing  in  who8e  nostrils  is  a  'hreath' — 
the  sign  of  the  feehlest  existenca  When  this  hreath  is  sent 
out  in  a  violent  way  it  implies  passion ;  henee  the  word  is 
U8ed  for  angeryfury,  So  even  God*8  hreath  is  si^oken  of, 
and  His  wrath,  which  is  seen  in  His  nostrils  like  a  fiery 
smoke. 

Now,  here  we  meet  an  e^tension  of  the  use  of  the  tenn 
spirit,  eommon  in  all  languages,  the  various  steps  of  which 
need  to  be  di8tinctly  noticed,  though  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
them  separate.  There  are  three  steps:  (1)  the  n^"»  is  the 
hreath — the  sign  of  life ;  (2)  it  heeomes  not  merely  the 
sign  of  life,  but,  so  to  speak,  the  prineiple  of  vitality  itself ; 
and  (3)  this  prineiple  of  vitality  heing  considered  the 
unseen  spiritual  element  in  man,  it  eomes  to  mean  man's 
spirit.  Eeferenee  to  eertain  passages  may  8how  this  aseent 
of  three  steps.^ 

(1)  All  life,  whether  in  man,  or  in  the  lower  ereatures, 
or  in  the  world,  is  an  effeet  of  the  nn,  the  Spirit  of  God. 
God'8  Spirit  is  merely  God  in  His  efficiency,  especially  as 
giving  life.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  hardly  con8idered  another 
di8tinct  from  Him ;  it  is  God  e^ereising  power,  eommuni- 
eating  Himself,  or  operating.  This  power  may  be  8imply 
vital  power,  ph^sieal  life ;  or  it  may  be  intelleetual,  moral, 
or  religious  life.  These  are  all  communicated  by  the  Spirit 
or  rn"»  of  God.  This  Spirit  of  God  communicated  to  man 
gives  him  lifa  Now,  though  this  !?"»  or  Spirit  of  Qoi 
be  properly  no  suhstanee,  but  a  mere  power,  it  is  very 

^  Gompare  what  ha8  \yeen  aaUl  ahove  on  the  8ahject  of  "The  Spirit  of 
God.**  Soiiie  of  the  |)oiiits  develo|>cd  iii  the  following  statoiuouts  are  refeiTed 
to  thero. — Ed. 

»3 
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harel,  perhaps  impossihle,  to  avoid  eoneeiving  it  in  some 
suhstantial  way,  or  to  eseape  the  use  of  language  which 
seems  to  express  this.  But  we  must  guarel  against  heing 
misled  by  sueh  phraseolog^.  In  the  heginning  of  Genesis 
(ii.  7)  the  ereation  of  man  is  set  forth  graphically,  and  in 
a  very  realistie  way:  "The  Lord  6od  made  man  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
hreath  of  life ;  and  he  heeame  a  living  ereature — nephesh*^ 

The  passage  is  of  interest  in  various  way8:  fint^  it 
distinguishes  between  man  and  the  lower  ereatures.  The 
earth  and  waters  at  the  command  of  God  hrought  forth 
the  other  ereatures,  but  man's  formation  wa8  the  work- 
manship  of  6od's  own  hand.  Secondly,  man's  body  being 
formed,  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  hreath  of  life. 
The  souree  of  life  does  not  helong  to  the  body,  life  is  not 
a  manifestation  of  organised  matter.  It  is  a  product  of 
God's  Spirit.  Thirdly,  man  thus  heeame  a  living  nephesh — 
the  soul  or  nephesh  lives.  Now,  here  we  are  on  the  groiind 
of  a  representation  which  is  very  realistically  put.  Into 
the  still,  lifeless,  unhreathing  form  of  man  6od  breathed  a 
hreath,  and  straightway  the  lifeless  form  exhibited  the 
symptoms  of  life — hreath  in  the  nostrils,  and  was  a  living 
ereatura  God*s  rn"»,  which  is  the  souree  of  life,  is  here 
considered  6od's  own  hreath;  the  passage  of  the  spirit 
into  man  is  represeuted  as  6od's  hreathing  it ;  and,  that 
heing  in  man,  man  lived.  Now  all  that  seems  in  question 
here  is  just  the  giving  of  vitality  to  man.  There  seems 
no  allusion  to  man's  immaterial  being,  to  his  spiritual 
element.  It  is  a  pieture  of  his  endowment  with  vitality. 
Vitality  is  communicated  by  God,  and  He  is  here  pictorially 
represented  as  eommimieatiiig  it  by  hreathing  into  man's 
nostrils  that  hreath  which  is  the  sign  of  life.  The  anthropo- 
morphism  of  the  author  is  very  strong.  He  represents 
6od  Himself  as  having  a  hreath  which  is  the  sign  or  prin- 
eiple  of  life  in  Himself ;  and  tliis  He  breathed  into  man, 
and  it  heeame  the  same  in  him. 

Now,  this  vital  spirit,  eoming  from  6od,  but  now 
helonging  to  man,  not,  it  is  to  be  observed,  considered  as  a 
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spiritual  suhstanee  in  man,  but  8iniply  as  a  vital  prineiple 
or  as  vitality,  is  called  in  Seripture  tbe  "  Spirit  of  Goel," 
heeause  it  is  a  power  of  God  or  a  eonstant  etticieney  of 
His;  and  tbe  "spirit  of  man,"  heeause  belonging  to  mau 
Henee  Job  say8 :  "  Tbe  spirit  (or  breatb)  of  God  is  in  my 
nostrils"  (xxvii.  3),  parallel  to  tbe  otber  elause:  "My 
breatb  is  yet  wbole  in  me."  And  Elibu  8ay8 :  "  Tbe  spirit 
of  God  batb  made  me,  and  tbe  breatb  of  tbe  Almigbty 
batb  given  me  life  "  (xxxiiL  4).  And  again,  arguing  tbat 
the  ereation  and  upbolding  of  life  in  ereatures  ^emonstrates 
tbe  un8elfi8b  benevolence  of  God,  be  8ay8 :  "  If  God  8bould 
8et  His  mind  upon  Himself — make  Himself  tbe  sole  object 
of  Hifl  con8ideration  and  regard,  and  witbdraw  unto  Him- 
self  His  spirit  and  His  breatb,  all  flesh  8bould  perish 
togetber,  and  return  again  into  du8t"  (xxxiv.  14).  Again, 
Ps.  eiv.  29:  "Tbou  takest  away  tbeir  rm,  tbey  die,  and 
return  to  tbeir  du8t.  Tbou  sen^est  fortb  Tby  mi,  and  tbey 
are  created."  AU  these  passages  are  realistie  way8  of 
de8cribing  life  and  deatb ;  tbe  one  is  cau8ed  by  an  efflux 
of  God*s  spirit,  wbic}i  is  represented  by  or  identified  witb 
tbe  breatb  in  tbe  nostrils,  tbe  sign  or  tbe  prineiple  of  life ; 
and  tbe  otber,  deatb,  is  caused  by  God*8  taking  away  His 
spirit,  tbe  previous  eontinual  8ending  fortb  of  wbicb  wa8 
tbe  eause  of  life.  One  ean  readily  pereeive  how  two 
things  are  niixed  up  in  these  repreaentiitions :  first^  tbe 
helief  that  all  life  is  communicated  by  God's  Spirit,  or  by 
God  wbo  aets  and  is  everywbere  present  as  spirit,  and  as 
8ucb  is  tbe  giver  and  upbolder  of  vitality  in  all  that  has 
life ;  and,  8econdly,  a  tendency  to  represent  tbis  sensuousl^ 
by  dwelling  upjn  tbe  breatb  in  inan,  the  sign,  Jind  pre- 
8umably  tbe  prineii^le,  of  tlieir  life. 

Wben  tbe  spirit  is  8ix)keii  of  as  l)eing  witlidi-awn  by 
God  and  going  fortb  from  man,  in  otlier  words,  wben,  as 
we  8ay,  be  e^inres  and  dies,  tbere  is  no  (piestion  raiseel  as  to 
u'here  tbe  spirit  of  life  wbicb  be  bad  goes  to.  The  spirit 
of  life  is  iiot  a  Hubstance,  it  ia  tbe  mere  prineiple  of  vitality, 
aa  we  Ray.  Tbe  quoHtion  did  iiot  oeeur,  wben  tbe  si^irit  of 
life  was  spoken  of  iu  tliis  senso,  wbere  it  was  wben  it  went 
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out  or  wa8  withdrawn.  It  really  had  no  existence  as  any- 
thing  in  itself.  It  is  not  cou8idered  as  gathered  into  a  world 
of  spirits.  Neither  does  it  seeni  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  which  is  reabsorbed  into  the  Spirit  of  God. 
This  eoueeption  would  l)e  nearer  the  truth.  If  one  wislied 
a  figure,  he  niight  imagine  it  thus :  As  the  oeean  runs  up 
u\>oii  the  shore  and  fills  every  eave  and  hollow  in  the 
roeks,  and  thus,  though  eaeh  of  these  ca\4ties  has  its  own 
fulness,  yet  this  fulness  is  not  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  oeefin,  but  is  only  the  universal  oeean,  eommunieating 
itself ;  so  God*8  spirit  of  life  heeomes  the  spirit  of  life  in 
all  flesh,  yet  His  spirit  is  not  divided.  And  ju8t  as  when 
the  oeean  retreats  the  eaves  and  hollow8  are  left  empty 
and  dry,  so  when  Goil  withdraws  His  spirit  of  life  tho 
living  ereatures  fall  into  dust.  A  hetter  illustration, 
heeause  a  seriptural  one,  is  given  in  Ezek.  xxxvii.,  in  the 
vision  of  the  dry  bones :  "  As  I  prophesied,  there  wa8  a 
voiee,  and  the  bones  eame  together,  bone  to  his  hone. 
And  I  belield,  and,  lo,  there  were  sinews  upon  them,  and 
flesh  aiine  up,  and  skin  eovereil  them ;  but  there  wa8  no 
hreath  in  them.  Then  8aid  He  unto  me,  Prophes^,  and 
8ay  unto  the  wind  (mi),  Come  from  the  four  winds,  0  hreath 
(mi),  and  hreathe  into  these  slain,  that  thcy  may  live.  So 
I  prophe8ied,  and  tlie  hreath  (mn)  eame  into  them,  and 
they  stood  up  u\mi  their  feet  an  exceeding  great  army.  .  .  . 
Behold,  I  will  open  your  gi-aves,  0  My  people,  and  I  will 
put  My  rm  in  you,  and  ye  shall  live,  and  I  will  plaee  you 
in  your  own  land." 

(2)  AU  the  preceding  illustrations  have  been  given  on 
the  plane  of  mere  life  or  vitiility.  But  an  advancc  is 
made  oii  tliis  in  a  use  of  the  word  m">  wliich  is  eonmion  to 
all  languages.  The  spirit  means  the  intelleetual  or  mental 
element  in  man.  It  eoukl  not  but  (X'.cur  to  men  that  the 
hreath  was  not  the  life  or  liviug  prineii^le  in  man ;  thero 
wa8  something  unseen  which  was  the  souree  or  seat  of 
life  and  also  of  tliouglit.  Still  it  was  ])rol»ably  the  hre^ith 
that  suggested  this,  or  the  same  W()rd  woul(l  hardly  have 
been  U8ed  for  both.     There  are  still  some  passages  where 
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the  di8tinction  bctween  the  hreatli  aml  the  inimaterial 
prineiple  or  niintl  is  8carcely  maintaineel  Thus  EHhu 
8ay8 :  "  There  is  a  spirit  in  man,  and  the  hreath  of  the 
Ahnighty  giveth  them  under8tanding "  (xxxii.  8).  And 
while  in  earlier  hooka  the  question  is  not  raised  as  to  what 
heeomes  of  the  life-spirit  in  man  w}ien  he  die8,  in  later 
hooks  this  spirit  is  spoken  of  more  as  if  it  had  an  independent 
heing  of  its  own.  That  is,  the  immaterial  element  in  man 
is  identiHed  with  the  spirit  of  Hfe  or  prineiple  of  vitality  in 
him  :  "  Then  shall  the  dust  return  fco  the  earth  as  it  wa8, 
and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it "  (Eeeles. 
xiL  7).  And  in  another  passfige  in  the  same  book  :  "  Who 
knoweth  the  spirit  of  man,  whether  it  goeth  upwards,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  heast  whether  it  goeth  downward  to  the 
earth  ? "  (iiL  21).  In  general,  however,  the  difference 
between  '  spirit '  as  vUaliti/  and  *  spirit '  as  immaterial 
eUment  in  man  is  pretty  well  preserved,  though  an  aflBnity 
between  the  two  usiiges  must  be  acknowledged. 

The  term  spirit  {^'^)  is  U8ed  for  the  mental  element  in 
the  nature  of  man,  e8pecially  in  three  aspeets :  first,  when 
put  in  opposition  to  tiesh ;  sccundly,  when  con8idered  as 
drawing  its  origin  from  God,  when  He  is  thought  of  as  its 
souree ;  and,  thiriilf/,  when  the  strength  or  weakness  in 
respeet  of  vitality  of  man's  immaterial  nature  is  spoken  of. 
The  first  two  are  illu8trated  by  sueh  imsaiges  as  these: 
**God  of  the  spirits  of  all  fiesh  "  (Num.  xvi.  22,  xxvii.  16); 
"  In  who8e  hand  is  the  soul  of  all  tliat  liveth,  and  the  spirit 
of  all  flesh  of  man"  (Job  xii.  10).  Example8  of  the  third 
are  numerous :  "  The  spirit  of  Jacob  their  father  revived  " 
(Gen.  xlv.  27);  "To  revive  tlie  spirit  of  the  humhle"  (Isa. 
Ivii.  1 5) ;  "  My  day8  are  over,  my  spirit  is  extingui8hed " 
(Job  xvii.  1);  henee  the  spirit  "is  overwhelmed  and 
faileth"  (Ps.  cxliii.  4);  "bysorrowof  heart  the  spirit  is 
hroken"  (Prov.  xv.  13);  "  the  saerifiees  of  God  are  a 
hroken  spirit"  (Ps.  li.  17);  and  this  other  passage,  "For  I 
will  not,  saith  the  Ljrd,  contend  for  ever,  neither  will  I 
be  Alway8  wroth :  for  tlie  si^irit  woidd  fail  hefore  me,  and 
tbe  hreathfi  which  I  have  made"  (Isa.  IviL  16)^ 
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This  connec:tion  of  nn  with  the  idea  of  /i/V,  and  oon- 
8f5iuently  of  idren/jth,  povetr,  is  very  remarkahle,  and  needs 
fiirther  investigJition.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  the 
founrlation  for  two  very  interesting  extensions  of  the  use 
of  the  tenn  T»^,  to  which  some  allusion  may  be  niada 

First,  as  vitalitv,  power,  energy  re8ided  in  the  spirit, 
the  term  n^">  eame  to  \yQ  used  of  a  predominating  staU  or 
āirrriion  of  the  niind,  that  which  when  it  is  temporarv  we 
deHignate  a  mood  or  humour  or  frame  or  temper,  and  when 
natural  or  hahitual,  a  disposition  or  eharaeter.  In  the 
fornier  sense  Hosea  speaks  of  "a  spirit  of  whoredoni8" 
l>eing  in  Isniel  (iv.  12,  v.  4),  and  Isaiah  of  "a  spirit  of 
decp  sleep  heing  poured  out  on  them "  (xxix.  1 0),  i.e,  of 
in8cnsibility,  anel  of  "  a  spirit  of  perverseness  "  bemg  in  the 
Kgyi)tians  (xix.  14) ;  and  in  the  same  sense,  perhaps,  another 
l)roi)hct  Hi)caks  of  "a  spirit  of  graee  and  supplieations " 
(Zcch.  xii.  10).  In  the  latter  sense,  that  of  a  prevailing 
(liH|K)Hition  or  eharaeter,  the  01d  Testanient  si^eaks  of  those 
who  are  "  proud  in  spirit "  (Eeeles.  vii.  8),  "  haughty  in 
Hpirit "  (Prov.  xvi.  18),"  ha8ty  in  spirit "  (Eeeles.  vii.  9) ;  and, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  of  a  "  hmnhle  spirit"  (Prov.  xvl  19), 
of  a  "patient  si^irit"  (Eeeles.  vii.  8),  a  "faithful  spirit," 
an(l  the  like  (Prov.  xi.  13).  The  word  trD3  or  'soul'  could 
hanlly  have  becn  uscd  in  any  of  these  example8. 

S(M'-on(lly,  it  is  this  sanie  eoneeption  of  i)ower  or  energy 
or  fuller  lif(5  which  is  exprcssed  when  it  is  said  that  the 
S|)irit  of  (i()d  is  (/ivai  to  nien,  or  when  He  eomes  upon  them 
an(l  7n(nxn  theni.  It  is  said,  for  exaniple,  in  referenee  to 
SaniHon,  that  the  Spirlt  of  God  hegan  to  move  him  at  times 
in  th(!  eanip  at  I)an  (Judg.  xiii.  25);  that  the  Spirit  of* 
(i(}(i  eame  upon  him,  and  hc  rent  the  lion  as  he  would  a 
ki(l  (xiv.  0) — the  referenee  heing  to  the  great  di8play  of 
Htr(!ngth  wliich  lie  ])ut  forth.  Siniilarly,  it  is  said  of  CaIob 
that  tli(!  "  S])irit  of  G()d  e^anie  upon  him,  and  he  judged 
lHra(»l,  an(l  wcnt  out  to  war"  (iii.  10).  It  is  probable  that 
the  noniene.lHtnre  n^ganling  tlio  Spirit  eomimi  on  tlie  prophets 
originat(;(l  in  tliis  way.  AU  cxhil)ition8  of  power  or  cnergy, 
whother  bodily  or  mental,  are  a8cribed  to  the  Spirit ;  and 
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the  excitation  which  characteri8ed  prophecy  in  its  earlier 
stages  was  apoken  of  as  the  resiilt  of  thu  Spirit — as  Ezekiel 
still  speaks  of  the  **hand  of  the  Lord"  heing  on  hini 
(iii  14,  22,  viii.  1,  ete).  As  prophecy  heeame  more  purely 
ethieal,  and  threw  ofif  excitement  of  an  external  kind,  the 
intemal  revelation  and  moral  elevation  continued  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Spirit.  But  this  reveliition  is  not  U8ually 
con8idered  to  be  mere  thought  comniunicated,  but  rather 
an  elevation  and  greater  power  of  mind,  which  may,  as  in 
Isa.  xi.  2,  ramify  into  many  directions  as  wi8dom,  judicial 
di8cernment,  eounsel,  executive,  and  fear  of  the  Lori 

4.   Tlie  term  '  SouV 

Less  need8  to  be  8aid  in  regard  to  the  soul  or  K^S3. 
The  soul  as  well  as  the  spirit  is  «sed  to  ^esignate  the  whole 
immaterial  part  of  man — though  with  eertain  shades  of 
diffei'ence  in  the  eoneeption.  That  the  two  are  identical 
ui)on  the  whole  appears  f rom  Job  vii.  11:  "I  will  speak 
in  the  anguish  of  my  tt'ō? ;  I  will  eomplain  in  the  hitterness 
of  my  ^V*  Comi)are  also  iii.  20:  "Why  giveth  He  life 
to  the  hitter  of  ^^\  ?  "  When  G()d  "  breathed  into  man  the 
hreath  of  life,"  man  heeame  a  "  living  ^M."  A  ereature 
that  has  life  is  ^^\,  an  individual,  a  ereature,  or  peraon. 
Even  a  dead  person  is  K^M.  Henee  K^s?  heing  the  aetual 
living  ereature  that  we  see,  with  its  many  varieties,  its 
form,  its  sensihilities,  and  the  like,  in  a  word,  the  living 
eonerete  individual,  when  the  word  wa8  applied  to  the 
immaterial  suhstratum  of  this  life,  the  soul,  the  same 
eonerete  individual  eharaeter,  marked  by  sensihilities, 
^esires,  affeetions,  still  adhered  to  it.  Therefore  to  the 
K*D3  helongs  the  personality  of  the  iudividuaL  The  *  soul ' 
longs,  pants,  desire8,  melteth  for  heaviness,  fainteth  for 
God's  salvation,  ahhorreth  dainty  meat,  loathes,  is  satisfie^, 
is  l)ound  down,  eleaveth  to  tlie  du8t,  quiet8  itself  like  a 
weaned  ehikl.  The  saino  epithets  might  be  used  of  the  n^"» 
and  of  the  ^^\ ;  but  they  would  scarcely  have  the  samo 
foree.     Applied  to  the  G^"'  they  would  de8cribe  the  condition 
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more  obje(jtively  as  ta  eonelition  of  menttil  power,  e.g,  a 
broken  spirit ;  applieil  to  the  C*a3  t}iey  woul(l  de8cribe  the 
ef^niUtion  more  reflcxively  as  one  feU  by  the  ^5^  or 
individual. 

Any  di8tinction  of  a  suhstantial  or  elemental  kind 
between  (?"»  and  t:'D3  is  not  to  be  un^erstooA  Neither  is 
the  n^">  higher  than  the  c»a3,  or  more  allied  to  Goei  But 
the  idea  of  ^'^  is  vitcdiiy,  strength,  'power,  which  is  also  the 
idea  attached  to  the  n^">  of  6od;  and  sueh  influenees 
eoming  from  6od  are  influenees  of  the  n^"»,  and  are 
(?"i  in  man,  or  a  strengthening  of  n^"»  in  man,  heeause 
rfi"t  is  man's  nature  on  the  8ide  of  its  vitality,  power, 
prevuiling  foree,  and  the  like. 

The  ^^},  is  the  hearer  of  the  individual  per8onality; 
but  it  i8  not  modified  n^"»,  as  if  TP^  concreti8ed  were 
^M.     There  seems  no  sueh  idea  in  the  01d  Testament. 

As  it  lias  or  is  the  ix3r8onality,  most  importanee 
attaehes  to  tho  E^sa  in  guestions  of  immortality :  "  Thou 
wilt  not  leave  my  e'M  to  Sheol"  (Ps.  xvi.  10);  "  He  hath 
hrought  up  my  c:^a3  from  Sheol "  (Ps.  xxx.  3).  But  with 
this  we  shall  have  to  deal  later. 

To  put  it  niore  exactly,  the  ease  is  this : 

(1)  All  influenees  exerted  by  G(xl  upon  man  are 
influenees  of  tlie  Spirit  of  God.  God  exerting  ihfluenee 
is  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  kind  of  influenee  which  God 
exert8  ia  (l^namie^al ;  as  we  might  8ay,  it  is  a  eommuniea- 
tion  of  life,  or  a  |x^tentiation  of  life ;  or  of  strength,  power, 
in  some  region — particularly  in  the  ethieiil  and  religious 
spherea. 

(2)  As  6od  eommunieatea  power  as  n^"»,  so  the  soul  of 
man,  in  its  nature  as  rn"',  reeeivea  the  eommunieation,  i,e. 
it  is  alTected  with  new  i)ower,  energy,  elevation ;  and  as 
exhibiting  i)ower,  energy,  elevation,  the  soul  of  man  is  n^\ 

(3)  Thia  (loes  not  iniply  that  the  n^"^  in  man  ia  different 
from  the  ^*??,  mueh  leas  that  tlie  n^">  is  higher  than  the 
C'W  The  e'^"'  is  the  trō*!  as  i)oaseasing  or  8h()wing  power, 
elevation,  ete.  For  we  have  seen  that  when  man's  niind 
moved  in  any  du'ection  with  a  strong  eurrent,  whether  the 
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eiirrent  wa8  tciiiporary  or  permanent,  it  was  dc8cribed  as 
a  '!W"'  of  Hueli  and  sueli  a  kiiul ;  heiiig  a  niood  or  temper  or 
mental  tendency  \vhen  teiiiporar^,  and  l)eing  a  eharaeter  or 
disp<Jsition  when  periiianent. 

(4)  Neither,  finally,  is  the  K^^M  the  n^"»  individualised,  or 
the  n^"'  m(xlified  and  made  eonerete  in  the  individuaL  No 
doubt  the  individuality  or  personality  is  attributed  to  the 
e^;  henee  ^^l  often  means  'a  pereon/  And  also  the 
n^"i  is  spokeu  of  more  abstractly.  But  the  ^'^  is  not  first 
general  and  impersonal,  and  then  imper8onated  in  the  ^? ; 
rather  the  c*B3  is  spoken  of  as  (!n">  when  exhibiting  deter- 
mination,  indicating  j)ower,  strengtli,  and  elevation ;  while 
as  2^d:  it  is  iiiore  8imply  the  individuaL  Henee  trw  ean  be 
used  even  of  a  dmd  person.  Henee,  also,  two  eoneurrent 
ways  of  speaking  of  death :  the  n^"»  retm'm  to  6od  who 
gave  it  (Eeeles.  xiL  7)  ;  or  aa  in  Job :  *'  If  ( }od  8hould  gather 
to  Himself  Ilia  spirit  and  Ilia  brcath,  all  fiesh  would  perish 
together,  and  nian  turn  into  his  duat"  (xxxiv.  14).  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  t:*B3  desccmh  into  Sheol.  If  t"D3  were 
rm  individualiacd,  it  ia  evident  tliat  nian  would  not  poasess 
a  n^"»  at  all,  only  a  ^^\  But  the  faet  that  hia  rm  as  well 
aa  his  t:*D3  ia  apoken  of,  implies  that  nn  and  t'*D3  are  the 
same  things  under  dilTcrent  aspeets.  If  man's  C*B3  were 
rn"»  individuali8ed,  then  the  taking  away  the  n^"»  would  really 
leave  nothing  at  dcath ;  while,  in  faet,  the  K*B3  ia  left,  and 
descends  into  S'ieol.  In  our  modes  of  thought  we  operate 
with  suhstanees,  but  tlie  Hebrew  mind  operates  rather  with 
ahstraet  eoneeptions  which  it  treats  and  speiiks  of  as  thinga 

Thus  it  is  8aying  very  little  to  say  that  the  n^"»  '  retums 
to  6od  who  gave  it.'  For  that  niay  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  the  vitality  which  flowed  from  6od  is  withdrawn  by 
6od,  and  the  living  i^erson  falls  into  weakness  and  death. 
It  is  altogether  another  thing  when  Psalmists  go  the 
length  of  8aying  that  the  '3  is  taken  by  6od,  or  that  He 
rcdeem8  the  ':  from  SheoL  Eeeause  the  '3  is  the  person^ 
while  the  'n  waa  but  some  vital  energy,  the  withdrawal  of 
which  by  6od  waa  death. 

The  main  points  reached,  therefore,  are  these : 
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(a)  That  the  flesh  is  not  a  moral  term, — the  flesh  is  not 
rcgarded  as  the  souree  of  sin, — aud  is  not  a  term  for  sinful 
nature. 

{b)  The  spirit  of  man  and  the  soul  of  man  are  not 
diflerent  things,  but  the  same  thing  under  different  aspeeta. 
*  Spirit '  eonnotes  energy,  power,  especially  vital  power ;  and 
man's  inner  nature  in  sueh  aspeets,  as  exhibiting  power, 
energy,  life  of  whatever  kind,  is  spoken  of  as  »pirit,  Tbe 
same  way  of  speaking  prevails  in  regard  to  the  Spirit  of 
God.  The  Spirit  of  6od  is  God  operating  powerfully, 
imparting  life,  eommunieating  influenee.  Henee  sueh 
influenees  of  God  when  communicated  to  man  affeet  the 
spirit  of  mau,  ie.  man's  inner  uature,  in  those  aspeets  in 
which  it  is  thought  of  as  spirit. 

(c)  The  soul,  ou  the  other  hand,  is  the  seat  of  the 
sensihilities.  The  idea  of  *  spirit '  is  more  that  of  some- 
thing  objective  aud  iniiKirsonal ;  that  of  *  soul '  suggests 
what  is  reflexive  aud  iudividual. 

{(1)  Upou  the  whole,  takiug  iuto  aeeount  both  what  is 
stated  iu  the  hegiuniug  of  Geuesis  and  what  appears  else- 
where,  the  impression  left  ou  us  is  that  Seripture  adds 
uotliiug  on  this  subject  of  Biblical  Psychology  to  what  is 
taught  us  by  oonnuou  sense.  Beaide8  the  general  doctrine 
that  humau  uature  is  the  work  of  GoeVs  hand,  it  gives 
speeial  prouiiueuee  to  the  fuudameutal  ^ualism  of  man's 
nature.  He  is  a  comi)<)Uud  of  matter  and  spirit  The 
term  'matter'  does  uot  iudeed  oeeur  iu  Seripture,  but  the 
partieular  uiatter  of  which  mau's  body  is  composed  is  named 
āiist.  Aud  man's  spirit  is  drawn  froui  a  quite  different 
quarter.  Spirit  or  uiind  is  so  far  from  heing  the  result  of 
material  organisation,  that  the  orgauisation  is  represented 
as  exi8tiug  without  spirit.  Aud  equally  iudependent  of 
the  spirit  is  the  material  orgauisatiou  in  its  origin.  How- 
ever  popular  the  representatiou  may  be  cou8idered  to  be, 
aud  liowever  mueh  we  may  be  iucliued  to  regard  the 
aeeouut  writteu,  so  to  speak,  poHt-eve^Uum,  a  de8cription  of 
mau*8  ereatiou  couceived  froiu  the  poiut  of  view  of  what 
mau    appears    iu   life   aud   iu   death,  it  is   impossihle   to 
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eliminate  from  tho  aeeount  the  helief  in  the  (iualism  of 
human  nature  auel  the  essential  independenco  of  matter 
and  spirit,  the  two  elements  of  his  nature. 

(e)  Tliere  is  nothing  very  ditficult  in  the  phra8eology 
employed  in  the  01d  Testament  for  the  parts  of  human 
nature.  The  material  part,  spoken  of  in  itself,  is  "'OV,  ātist 
from  the  ground ;  the  spiritual  part,  spoken  of  by  itself,  is 
noe^p  or  n^">,  hreath  or  ^rit,  When  united  to  the  spirit, 
du8t  heeomes  flesh,  "»^3,  which  may  be  defined  living,  or 
ensouUā  maiter ;  and  spirit  when  united  to  the  du8t,  now 
flesh,  heeomes  soul,  trD3,  which  may  be  called  ineamaie 
spiriL  There  is  no  more  ground  for  Delitzsch*8  opinion 
that  soul  is  a  tertium  quid,  a  suhstanee  distinct  from  spirit, 
although  of  the  same  essenee,^  than  there  is  for  an  opinion 
that  "^^  ia  sometliing  ^ifferent  from  "»9?»  ^^^«  '^^^  ^y 
is  hardly  six)ken  of  in  the  01d  Testament,  but  the  idea  of 
the  body  is  organiseā  flesh — flesh  under  a  speeial  form, 
Henee  the  form  heing  inalienahle,  the  body  will  rise  from 
the  dead :  flesh  and  blood  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  the  body  shalL 


VIL  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  MAN—SIN. 

1.  Sin — its  Nature  and  Extent. 

In  all  the  prophets  the  eoneeption  or  doctrine  of  6od, 
of  Jehovah  the  God  of  Israel,  is  the  primary  8ubject,  while 
the  idea  of  sin  is  secondary,  and  the  ohverse,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  other  idea.  In  Amos,  who8e  eoneeption  of  Jehovah 
is  that  of  a  supreme  righteous  ruler  of  the  world  and 
men,  the  idea  of  sin  is  genei*ally  unrighteousness,  injustice. 
In  Hosea,  whose  idea  of  God  is  that  He  is  unehanging 
love,  sin  is  the  alienation  of  the  heart  of  the  commimity 
from  Him ;  while  in  Isaiah,  who  eoneeives  Jehovah  as 
the  sovereign  Ijord,  the  transcendent  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
the  sin  of  man  is  priāe  and  inseiisibility  to  the  majesty 

>  Se«  his  Mihlieal  r»ychology,  Glark's  tr.  p.  113  ff.— £d. 
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of  .lehovah,  who  is  a  holv  fire,  eonsuming  all  that?  is 
iiiicl<?an.  Iii  general,  in  all  tlie  prophets  who  speak  of 
the  sin  of  Israel,  that  sin  is  sonie  form  of  nngodIiness,  some 
eriui-se  of  eoiuluet,  whether  in  worship  or  in  life,  having  its 
sTiuree  in  false  eoneeptions  of  .Tehovah.  Hosea  traees  all 
Israel's  evil  to  this :  tliere  is  no  knowleflge  of  God  in  the 
lan(l.  The  prophetie  statements  reganling  sin  are  mostly,  if 
not  alway8,  partieular,  having  referenee  to  the  eonelitions  of 
80ciety  around  them,  and  to  Israel  the  people  of  God ;  they 
rarely  rise  to  the  expres8ion  of  general  prineiples,  and  do 
not  make  ahstraet  statements  in  regard  to  sin  or  its  prin- 
eiple.  It  is  not  of  mankin(l,  but  of  Israel  that  they  speak, 
though  they  say  of  Israel  w!iat  other  parts  of  Seripture  8ay 
of  mankind.  Israel  had  a  |)eriod  of  innocency,  8ucceeded 
by  its  fall,  which  en(led  in  death :  when  Israel  transgressed 
through  I>aal  he  died. 

lu  the  pro])hetic  period,  when,  of  eourse,  already  sin  in 
these  various  forms  hael  arisen  and  all  the  various  eon- 
eeptions  of  it  ha(l  been  formeil,  and  nothing  new  appeared 
in  regar(l  to  it  except  perhai^s  a  dee]x*r  sense  of  it,  and 
to  soiiK?  extent,  as  S()ciety  l^eeame  more  complex,  a  more 
alarming  s}iroHad  and  s(4f-manifestation  of  it,  all  statements 
that  we  fiiKl  reganling  it  will  be  altogether  i>articular. 
Then;  need  l)e  lo()ked  for  no  generalising  of  it  or  its 
|)rincii)le.  lUit  this  hohls  good  also  of  the  Mosaie  and 
even  of  the  ])re-Mosaic  perio(l ;  and  in(lec(l  in  all  the  01d 
TesUiment,  exce])t  in  the  single  elenient  of  Christology, 
the  (level()])ment  is  not  a  develo])mont  of  objective  truth 
80  mu(jh  as  of  8ubjective  realising  of  the  truth.  It  matters 
little,  therefore,  whether  we  carry  on  our  inquiry  in  the 
region  of  the  prophetie  literature  or  in  that  of  the  earlier 
Serii^tures. 

On  the  (luestion  of  .sm,  jnst  as  on  other  questions,  we 
are  not  entitle(l  to  ex])ecl  in  the  OUl  Testament  anything 
more  than  ])()i)ular  languago — not  thut  of  seienee.  It  may 
be  nia(le  a  (]uostion,  in(l(»od,  whothor  wbat  we  eall  the 
languag(»  of  eommon-sonso,  osi)ocially  in  roganl  to  moral 
8ubject8,  has  not  beon  largoly  formed  on  Seripture ;  whether 
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onr  hahitual  way8  of  thinking  niay  not  be  largely  diie  to  its 
iufluenee  on  the  hunian  niind  for  so  many  ages ;  and  whether 
thus  the  agreement  of  Seripture  statements  with  what  we 
eall  eommon-sense  and  men's  ordinary  way8  of  thinking 
be  not  a  coincidence  but  an  identity.  It  heeomes  a 
prohlem,  indeed,  seeing  things  are  so,  how  far,  if  philosophy 
shouM  succeed  in  resolving  the  ordinary  idea8  of  life  into 
other  forms,  simpler  or  higher,  Seripture  may  be  eapahle 
of  this  transformation,  or  will  necessarily  undergo  it.  No 
doubt  there  is  very  inconsiderable  eause  for  di8quietude. 
The  philosophers  have  not  yet  made  mueh  way  in  this  pro- 
eess  of  resolving  our  idea8  into  other  forms,  eaeh  generation 
heing  fully  occupied  in  hringing  into  sight  the  failures  of 
its  predecessor.  In  any  ease,  when  we  speak  of  the  in- 
fallibility  of  Seripture,  we  must  rememher  it  is  not  a 
seientifie  or  philosophie  infallibility,  but  the  infallibility,  if 
I  may  8ay  so  again,  of  eommon-sense.  And,  however  it 
may  be  with  iiuestions  of  that  kind,  what  we  do  find  in 
Seripture  corresjx)nd8,  particularly  in  all  that  eoneerns 
morals  and  life,  to  what  the  unseientifie  mind  thinks 
and  feels. 

(1)  Thu8,  to  hegin  with,  Seripture  lay8  down  at  its 
heginning  the  eategories  of  good  and  evil:  "God  saw 
everything  which  He  had  made,  and  behold  it  wa8  very 
gooā''  (Gen.  i.  31);  "  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should 
be  alone"  (Gen.  ii.  18).  There  is  good  and  there  is 
not  good.  Probably  in  sueh  passages  *  good '  means  little 
more  than,  in  the  one,  answering  to  its  āesign,  and  in  the 
other,  eonāueive  to  his  v^elUheing.  *  Good '  in  both  eases 
may  be  eapahle  of  heing  further  resolveA  But  here  at 
least  is  a  general  idea  emhraeing  partieulars  under  it. 
Opposite  to  good,  Seripture  plaees  the  category  of  *  evil.* 
The  two  are  so  irreeoneilahle  that  they  are  named  as  the 
two  poles  of  human  thouglit  and  experience :  "  Ye  shall 
be  as  God,  knowing  good  and  evil "  (Gen.  ii,  5).  The 
existence  of  Eloliim  Himaelf  is  bounded  by  these  two 
wall8.  And  8o  radical  is  the  di8tinction,  that  the  prophet 
Isaiah  (v.   20)  denounces  as  sunk  to   the  last  stage  of 
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perver8ity  those  who  in  his  age  confounded  the  two: 
"  Woe  unto  them  that  eall  evil  go<»d,  and  good  evil ;  that 
put  darkne8S  for  light,  and  liglit  for  darkness;  that  put 
hitter  for  8weet,  and  8weet  for  hitter!" — although  even 
those  did  not  question  the  ^istinetion,  but  only  inverted 
the  things,  8ayiug  as  another  8aid,  "Evil,  be  thou  my 
good  I " 

(2)  This  distinction  then  existing,  we  may  inquire 
whether  in  the  terms  employed  to  expre8s  it  there  be  any- 
thing  that  suggests  what  the  prineiple  or  essenee  of  good  or 
evil  is.  This  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  expected.  We  shall 
find  abundance  of  statements  to  the  etfeet  that  partieular 
things  are  good  and  partieular  things  evil ;  but  probably 
nothing  more  than  populur  or  figurative  expressions  for 
good  and  evil  in  themselves.  Naturally,  we  need  not  look 
for  any  supiK:)rt  for  theories  regardiug  evil  which  have 
sometimes  been  broached,  as  that  evil  is  defect  of  heing,  as 
if  0171716  esse  were  honiim,  and  non-eHse  were  e<iuivalent  to 
inalitm\  or  that  evil  is  the  imperfeetion  inherent  in  the 
finite  exi8tence,  anel  eliminated  only  by  the  passage  of  the 
finite  into  the  infinite ;  or  that  it  is,  if  not  identical  with 
that  imperfeetion  which  is  8ynouymous  with  the  finite,  a 
nece88ary  antithesis  in  thought  and  life  looking  to  the 
development  of  the  ei-eature,  an  ohstaele  to  be  overeome,  a 
drag  to  eall  out  the  energy  of  vitality,  a  resistanee  to  develop 
streiigth  of  will,  an  impulse  to  move  it,  and  thus  a  faetitious 
but  de8igned  element  iu  the  universe.  Thus,  though  called 
an  evil,  and  necessarily  so  thought  of  (otherwise  it  would 
be  inoperative),  it  heeomes  in  reality  a  good,  or  at  least 
the  means  to  good,  and  in  itsolf  uothing.  Sueh  refleetions 
naturally  do  not  oeeur  in  Seripture.  But  Seripture  uses 
terms  of  a  dit!erent  kind,  which  do  add  something  to  our 
knowledge. 

The  01d  Testament  has  a  variety  of  terms  for  moral 
evil  which,  though  they  are  figurative,  tell  us  something  of 
how  its  nature  w}is  eoueeiveel.  There  is  no  language  that 
in  ethieal  things  has  a  rieher  vocabulary  than  the  Hebi*ew. 
Its  terms  are  all  heaped  together  in  eertain  passiiges,  sueh 
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as  Ps.  xxxii.  and  li.  God  spake  to  Cain,  when  he  was  angry 
heeause  of  the  rejeetioii  of  his  saerifiee,  Raying :  "  If  thoii 
doest  well,  liast  thou  not  tlie  pi-e-eminenee  ?  and  if  thou 
doest  not  well,  sin  (nNtsn)  eroueheth  at  the  door"  (Gen. 
iv.  7).  Here  sin  is  nanied  for  the  first  time,  and  per- 
sonifiqd  as  a  wild  heast  erouehing  at  the  door,  and  ready 
to  spring  upon  the  man  who  gave  any  inlet  to  it.  The 
word  «9"»  ^^^^  ^^^  correspouding  Greek  word  āfiapTavo), 
means  to  miss,  as  the  mark  by  a  slinger,  the  way  by  a 
traveller,  and  even  to  find  wanting  in  enumerating.  There 
is  the  idea  of  a  goal  not  reached,  a  mark  not  stniek. 
Again,  Cain,  when  in  ^espair  he  surveys  his  fate  under 
the  eurse  of  his  hasty  numler,  eries  out :  "  My  sin  (^?i?)  is 
greater  than  ean  be  horne  "  (iv.  13).  The  root  of  Avōn  is 
n^y,  to  pervert  or  make  erookeā,  Evil  is  that  which  is  not 
straight,  or,  as  we  say,  right.  There  are  several  related 
ideas  bon*owed  from  the  properties  of  matter  and  U8ed 
for  good,  sueh  as  P^^?»  ^^^7^^  ii^  the  sense  of  linear  straight- 
ness ;  '^'f^,  uprightness,  as  I  think,  in  the  sense  of  superfieial 
smoothn4:ss\  with  their  antitheses  as  expression8  of  eviL 
And,  of  CDurse,  there  are  many  similar  ideas  and  antitheses ; 
but  they  are  all  popular,  and  sueh  as  are  the  eommon 
property  of  mankind,  as  sieeet  and  hitter,  elean  and  unehan^ 
light  aud  darkn£SSy  ete.  The  eoumionest  of  all  words  for 
evil,  Jn,  perhaps  expresses  properly  the  violenee  of  hreaking, 
or  the  noise  of  it. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  something  is  gained  by  these 
terms.  Sin  is  of  the  nature  of  failing  to  reaeh  a  mark ;  1 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  what  is  cro()ked  compared  with 
what  is  straiglit ;  of  the  natui*e  of  what  is  uneven  eon- 
trasted  with  what  is  smootli ;  of  the  nature  of  what  is 
unelean  compared  wil}i  what  is  elean,  and  so  on.  The 
physical  ideas  are  trausferrerl  to  the  moral  sphere.  There 
underlies  all  sueh  transferenees,  of  eourse,  also  the  idea 
that  that  whieh  hits  the  mark  and  doe8  not  fail  is 
straight  and  not  crooked,  is  elean  and  not  unelean,  is  in 
that  outer  p]iysical  s])here  *  good '  and  its  opposite  *  bad.' 
'Good'  in  this  physical  sphere  might  perhape  be  resolv- 
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able  into  *  eonvenient/  *  pleasant/  and  suehlike ;  but  it 
would  not  follow  that  *  good '  in  the  moral  sphere,  though 
it  might  be  resolvahle  also  into  other  forms,  was  resolvahle 
into  tliese  same  forms  *  eonvenient,*  *  pleasant,'  and  the 
like.  It  is,  of  eoui-se,  an  old  question  whether  we  ean  ob- 
serve  in  these  physical  exprcssions  the  genesis  of  the  ideas 
of  good  and  evil,  or  wliether  what  we  see  is  the  expres8ion 
in  various  forms  of  an  antithesis  inhereut  in  the  mind,  and 
merely  elothing  itself  in  these  material  form&  But  sueh 
questious  as  these  helong  to  the  general  theory  of  morals. 
They  are  hardly  raised  by  anything  in  the  01d  Testament. 

What  Seripture  exhibits  to  us  is  this :  a  national  eon- 
seiousness,  or  at  least  a  eonseiousness  in  the  highest  minds 
in  the  nation,  filled  with  moral  eoneeptions  and  sentiments 
of  the  strongest  and  most  pronounee^  description.  These 
eoneeptions  and  feelings  are  in  lively  operation.  They 
exi8t,  and  conduct  is  estiiuated  by  the  public  teaehers 
accordiiig  to  them.  Tliese  luoral  eoueeptions  and  senti- 
ments  are  neitlier  in  the  proeess  of  formation — the  national 
mind  had  loug  advanced  beyoiul  sueh  a  iiioral  stage ;  nor 
are  they  yet  iii  proeess  of  aual^sis  or  decompo8ition,  as 
amoug  ourselves  at  prcsent — the  national  mind  had  not 
proceeded  to  any  sueh  state  of  relieetion. 

Two  results  follow  froiu  the  use  of  the  terms  referred 
to:  first,  the  strong,  accouutable  autitheses  hefore  re- 
marked ;  aud,  seeonā,  somethiug  iu  the  two  sets  of  things 
represeuting  good  aud  evil  that  sliows  not  only  that  the 
thiugs  are  ^itlereut,  but  that  they  ^iller  with  a  ^ilTerenee 
that  is  esseutial  aud  univei-siil,  and  that  there  is  some  effort 
made  by  the  mind  to  eoueeive  good  and  evil  as  sueh. 

Tlie  (|ue8ti()u,  h()wever,  remaius,  whether  in  these 
mo(les  of  speeeh  we  liave  the  genesis  of  the  ideas  of  good 
aiul  evil,  or  only  tlie  expies8iou8  in  various  forms  of  an 
antithesis  inherent  in  the  miiul,  aud  merely  elothing  itself 
in  theKe  inaterial  forins.  lu  the  |)hysical  spliere  haā  might 
be  r(i8olve(l  iuto  unfit  for  tlie  ])urjM)se  desired,  but  had  in 
the  iiioral  uiight  not  l)e  so  resolvahle.  In  tlie  physical 
sphere  the  thing  is  had  heeause  it  is  erookeU,      In  the 
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moral  sphere  is  it  iiot  nained  erookeā  heeause  it  is  had  ? 
rrobably  there  ia  a  eirele  out  of  whieh  there  is  no  eseiiping. 
But  at  least  there  is  in  sueh  elasses  of  \vords,  as  we  have 
8aid,  tlie  evidence  of  a  strong  distinction  and  a  strong 
effort  to  render  it  into  extenial  cxpression.  And  in  any 
ease  the  origin  or  genesis  of  sueh  nioral  distinctions  lies  far 
behind  Seripture.  The  idcas  are  fornied  and  in  fuU  opera- 
tion  long  ei*e  any  pirt  of  it  was  written. 

From  tlie  faet  that  Seripture  is  alway8  dealing  with 
aetual  life  and  presenting  rules  for  conduct  or  passing  judg- 
ment  upon  it,  no  sueh  thing  as  a  d4:Jinition  of  the  nature  of 
ovil  is  to  be  expected.  What  we  lind  is  eonerete  designa- 
tions  of  aetual  evil  in  various  spheres.  To  this  evil  there 
is  alway8  sonietliing  opposite  in  the  partieular  sphere  which 
is  good  or  right,  although  tliis  is  often  not  expre88ed,  but 
a88unied  as  lying  in  the  eomnion  niind.  Seripture  8imply 
exhibit8  a  eonseiousness  in  the  nation  filled  with  moral 
eoneeptions  and  sentiments,  as  we  liave  said,  which  are 
in  operation,  but  are  not  themselves  ever  8ubjected  to 
analysi8. 

But  the  01d  Testament  is  uncomnionly  rieh  in  its 
ethieal  vocabulary.  For  example,  in  the  sphere  of  the 
Wisdom,  and  opi>osed  to  it,  there  is  a  rieh  gi'adation  of 
stages  of  evil.  There  is  the  ^ns,  the  siviple,  the  natural 
man,  undeveloped  almost  in  either  directioii ;  still  without 
fixed  prineiples  of  any  kind,  but  with  a  natural  inelination 
to  evil,  which  may  be  easily  worked  upon  so  as  to  8educe 
him. 

Next  to  that  is  the  ^ps,  the  man  who  is  sensuous 
rather  than  sensual,  tieshly  in  the  mihler  seiise — one  still 
ca[xible  of  good,  though  more  iiaturally,  from  his  dispo8i- 
tions,  drawn  to  evil. 

Then  there  is  the  fool  who  is  mther  negatively  than 
positively  evil,  3?  "»Dn^  » de8titute  of  mind,'  who,  from  want 
of  underst{inding  rather  than  a  sensuous  propensity,  be- 
eomes  the  vietim  of  sin.  In  Job  (ix.  12)  tliis  man  is  called 
a  liollov)  nian  (3U3  'n).  This  person  is  rather  defective  in 
intelleet,  and  is  thus  led  to  pass  unwise  and  preeipitate 
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judgiiient8  on  providence,  and  in  general  on  thiugs  ahove 
him.     So  he  nms  into  inipiety. 

Tiien,  further  advanced  is  the  fool  aetual  and  outright 
(73J),  or  the  ungodly  man — i.e.  tho  person  who  moves  in  a 
region  altogether  outside  of  the  Wisdom,  which  emhraees 
not  only  intelleetual  truth,  but  religious  reverenea 

And,  last  of  all,  there  is  the  seorner  (17),  the  speeulat- 
ively  wicked,  who  makes  his  ungodliness  and'  folly  matter 
of  refleetion,  and  consciou8ly  aeeepts  it  and  adhere8  to  it. 

Again,  in  another  region,  that  of  truth,  evil  is  falsehood, 
3T3,  or  vanity,  «^K^  what  has  no  reality  in  it ;  or  it  is  a  lie 
in  the  eonerete,  "'psr. 

In  the  region  of  soeial  morals  and  brotherly  kindne8S 
evil  is  generally  expressed  by  the  word  DDn  vioUnee,  i.e. 
injurious  conduct ;  and  a  liiglier  stage  is  nir. 

Again,  in  the  region  of  theoeratie  holiness  evil  is  what 
is  unelean,  N09»  p^^ofane,  irtn,  ctc. 

There  are  eertaiu  other  words  which  express  a  some- 
what  dit!erent  eone^ption ;  for  example,  the  word  I^, 
U8ually  translated  transgress.  This  is  a  mistranslation. 
The  word  rather  meaus  to  srerāe  from^  āefieere,  to  rebel 
against,  and  suggests  a  eoneeption  of  sin  w^hich  is  of  im- 
portanee.  It  describe8  sin  as  a  personal,  voluntary  aet. 
It  also  implies  something  rebelled  against,  something  which 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  suiX)rior  or  an  authority.  And,  further, 
it  implies  the  withdrawal  of  one's  self  by  an  aet  of  self- 
assertion  from  under  this  superior  or  authority.  The 
partieular  authority  is  not  stated,  for  all  these  terms  are 
general ;  but  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  self-determina- 
tion  of  the  person,  and  his  consequcnt  with(lrawal  from 
the  authority.  The  word  eouM  not  be  used  of  the  with- 
drawal  of  an  e(jual  froin  eo-oi^eration  wit!i  another  e(|ual. 
It  is  Raid  that  Israel  *  rebelled  against  *  tlie  liouse  of  David 
(1  Kings  xii.  19).  Again  Jeli()vah  says  :  "I  have  nourishoil 
and  hrought  u])  ehihlnni,  and  they  liave  rebelled  against 
Me "  (Tsa.  i.  2) ;  aiid   fr(M[uontly  in   this  sense. 

Now   tlmso   w()r(ls   sutrir(*st   two   line^s   on  wliich    men 


•j-irN' 


thouglit   of   what  we   eall  sin.     In    Ihe    one  ease  it  wa8 
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failure  to  hit,  or  to  cori-e8])oiKl  to  an  objective  8tandard  ;  in 
the  other  it  vsras  an  attitiule  tiiken  by  a  person  in  referenee 
to  another  person  wlio  wa8  hi8  suiierior.  In  the  former 
ease  'sin'  was  the  opposite  of  righteousness.  liighteous- 
ness  (P^^)  is  conforniity  to  a  standard.  The  man  is 
righteous  in  any  sphere  of  conduct  or  plaee,  when  his 
aetion  or  mind  eorrespon^s  to  the  acknowledged  standard 
in  that  sphere.  The  standard8  may,  of  eourse,  be  very 
various,  differing  in  different  spheres.  In  eomnion  life  the 
8tandard  ^  may  be  what  is  called  eustom,  whetlier  moral,  or 
soeial,  or  con8uetudinary  law,  which,  as  almost  the  only  law 
in  the  East,  is  very  strong.  Or  in  a  higher  region,  that  of 
the  Govenant,  the  8tandard  may  be  the  general  and  under- 
8tood  requirements  of  this  eovenant  relation.  Or  in  the 
wide8t  sphere,  that  of  general  momls,  the  8tandard  is  the 
moral  law,  which  all  men  carry  in  a  more  or  less  perfeet 
form  written  on  their  minds.  Usually  the  standard  is 
perfectly  well  under8tood,  and  righteousness  is  conduct  or 
thought  corresponding  to  it,  and  sin  is  failure  to  eonform 
to  it.  So  in  this  sense  God  is  called  righteous  when  He 
aets  in  a  way  corresponding  to  the  eovenant  relation.  This 
relation  would  lead  Him  to  forgive  and  save  His  people ; 
henee  He  is  a  ru/hteaus  God  and  a  Saviour,  the  two 
meaning  very  niueh  the  Siime  thing. 

No  doubt  the  hreaeh  of  the  eovenant  by  the  people 
released  God,  so  to  speak,  from  ohligations  of  a  eovenant 
kind ;  and  this  caused  the  prophets  to  move  a  step  further, 
going  behind  the  historieal  eovenant,  aiid  falling  back  on 
the  nature  of  God  which  prompted  Him  to  form  the 
oovenānt.  And  His  own  nature  heeomes  the  8tandard  of 
His  aetion.     What  might  be  called  the  tone  or  dispo8ition 

'  While  the  idoa  of  righteous  or  n'ghl  seems  to  iinp1y  a  8tandard,  it  is 
doabtful  ivhether,  w]ien  moral  ju(1gmcnt8  are  ]>a.sscd,  there  is  in  general  any 
referenee  in  the  niind  to  a  KtandArd.  The  nn'nd  passes  judgn)ent  now  from 
its  own  8tandar<1  ;  it  has  attaine<i  a  eondition,  a  way  of  thinking  and  feeling 
now  hahitual,  froni  whi('h,  without  any  referenee  to  an  extc'rnal  8tandanl,  it 
|»asse8  ju(lgnient  aii(l  eall.s  a  thing  right  or  ^rong.  Tliat  this  conditi«'n  of 
mind  niay  liave  rtrsulte(l  froni  extemal  t^iaehing  niay  he  true  ;  l>ut  this  lies 
further  back  dow  when  in  Seripture  wo  iind  nieu  passing  nioral  venliets. 
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of  His  l)cing  is  a  redemptive  elisposition  toward8  men; 
for  in  eieiition  Ile  conteni])lated  an  orderly  moral  world, 
purposing  the  e^irth  to  be  inhabited,  and  not  Bubject  to  the 
devaHtation8  cau8ed  bv  evil  in  men  or  due  to  the  eruelties 
and  perversities  of  idolatry.  And  Ile  heeomes  righteous  in 
the  highest  sense  when  He  aets  accoi\Ung  to  this  inherent 
saving  di8position.  Righteousness  heeomes  the  aetion  eorre- 
Bponding  to  the  nature  of  the  one  true  Grod. 

This  eoneeption  of  sin  as  a  want  of  corre8pondence  with 

an  exteinal  objective  8tandard  has  been  adopted   in    the 

doctrinal  hooks  of  the  Presbyterian  Ghurehes  of  Scotland. 

There,  sin  is  defined  tis  "  any  want  of  conformity  unto,  or 

transgression  of,  the  law  of  God."      In   this  definition  the 

word8  '  of  G()d '  must  be  very  strongly  emphasise^  in  order 

to  kee])  up  the  sense  of  relation  to  a  livhig  iierson ;  other- 

wisc  if  sin  Ik)  thought  of  as  mere  hreaeh  of  an  extemal 

law,  we  hIiouUI  fall  into  mere  dead  PliariseeisiiL       It  may 

be  a  (luestion,  indeed,  whether  the  word8  *  the  will  of  God ' 

would  not  have  been  more  in  corres])ondence  with  the  idea 

of  Chri8tianity  than  the  *  law  '  of  God.      It  may  be  eertiiin 

that  we  shall  iiever  bc  able  to  dis])en8e  with  the  idea  of 

la7v,  but  it  is  8C4ircely  in  the  forin  of  law  that  God  eom- 

meiuls  His  will  to  us  in  Ohrist.     His  will  eomes  to  us  now 

not  under  the  one  oom])lexion  of  legality,  but  coloured  with 

the  liues  of  all  the  motives  that  move  men  to  obedience. 

The  very  ielea  of  Chri8tiauity  is  the  reinoval  of  the  eon- 

ce])tioii    of   legality,   the   iiiere   bare   uncoloured,  ahsolute 

coiuinand,  and   to  hring  the  whole  nature  of  God,  with  all 

that  is  in  it  fitted  to  move  us,  into  eonneetion  with  all  in 

our  natures  that  is  likely  to  be  moved.     And  the  o^^eration 

of  the  Si)irit  on  the  niiii(l  is  to  make  obedience  or  righteous- 

ness  instinetive,  aiid  the  s])oiitiiiieous  aetion  of  the  mind 

itself.     Perha])s  it  would   be  im]M)ssible  rightly  to  define 

sin.     Practiwilly  the  will  of  God  is  a  suttieient  8tiindard  ; 

that  is,  if  you  start  with  the  idea  of  a  standard  outsiele  of 

the   miiul.       Although  in  ])oint  of  faet  tlun'e  am  never  be 

any  disjigreeiii(Mit  hot^een   the  will  or  aetion   of  (iod  and 

that  which  is  right,  the  01d  Testaiiient  tuuehes  oce^isionally 
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Tipon  a  more  geiioral  eoneeptioii,  ir,iplying  that  rij^ht  has  a 
self-exi8tence,  and  is  not  a  niere  ereation  of  the  will  of 
God:  "Shall  not  the  Jml<re  of  all  the  earth  do  right?" 
(Gen.  xviii.  25).  We  shouM  ^istinguish  probahly  between 
wrong  aud  stn,  making  sin  the  aetion  in  its  refereneo  to 
God. 

And  this  is  the  01d  Testament  view  in  general:  sin 
has  refereiiee  to  God  the  Person,  not  to  His  will  or  His 
law  as  fornmlated  externally.  And  in  this  view  the  term 
ye^s  is  a  more  aeeurate  definition  of  it  than  ^^lp-»  although 
the  latter  term  is  also  used  quite  commonly  of  sinning 
against  a  person. 

Tho  prophets,  being  puhlie  teaehers,  occupy  themselves 
with  the  life  of  the  people.  And  the  standard  which  they 
apply  is  just,  as  a  rule,  the  eovenant  relation,  i.e.  the 
Decalogue.  Henee  IsraeVs  sin  is  usually  of  two  kind8: 
either  formking  of  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  or  soeial  mrong' 
(ioing  of  the  memhers  of  the  eovenant  people  to  one 
another.  But  what  gives  its  meaning  to  all  they  8ay  is 
their  vivid  religious  eoneeption  of  Jehova]i  as  a  person  in 
immediate  relation  to  tlie  people.  Sin  is  not  a  want  of 
conformity  to  the  law  of  Je]i()vah,  so  mueh  as  a  defection 
from  Himself,  the  living  authority,  in  the  elosest  relation 
to  them,  and  ai)j)ealing  to  them  hoth  directly  by  His 
prophets  and  in  all  the  graeious  turning-points  of  their 
history.  The  prophets  speak  directly  from  Jeliovah ;  they 
appeal  little  to  external  law.  Even  external  law  wa8 
alway8  living;  it  was  Jehovah  speaking.  And  this  eon- 
seiousness  of  Jehovah'8  presenee  made  all  sins  to  be  aetions 
du-ectly  done  against  Him.  So  it  is,  e,g,,  in  Joseph'B 
exclamation,  "  How  then  ean  I  do  this  great  wickedne88, 
and  sin  against  God  ?  "  (Gen.  xxxix.  9).  And  the  rsalmist, 
although  eonfessing  wrong  against  his  fellow-men,  8ays: 
*  Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned  "  (Pa  li.  4). 

This  idea  of  sin,  as  something  done  directly  against  a 
person,  naturally  led  to  a  dee})eTiing  of  the  concei)tion  of 
it.  For  a  ])erson  eannot  be  ol)(iyed  apart  from  soine 
relatiou  to  him  of  the  aH'eetions.     And  as  the  party  ohey- 
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ing  was  the  people,  this  proper  relation  6f  the  aifeetioiis 
wa8  eliftieult  to  seeure.  Aiid  this  difficulty  led,  no  douht, 
to  that  siiigular  hahit  of  i^ei-sonif^iiig  the  coniniunity  which 
we  ohserve  in  Hosea  and  the  last  eliapters  of  Isaiah.  The 
prophets  thus  created  out  of  the  eoiumunit^  an  ideal 
individual,  from  whom  they  deniand  the  obedience  of 
affeetion ;  and  they  so  manipulate  this  idea  as  to  reaeh  the 
profounde8t  eone^iptions.  Yet,  perliaps,  so  long  as  the 
prophets  hegan  with  the  community  and  descended  from 
it  to  the  individual,  thinking  of  the  individual  only  as 
sharing  in  the  general  feelings  of  the  whole,  the  deepe8t 
idea,  whether  of  sin  or  of  righteousness,  could  not  be 
reached.  They  had  difficulty  in  reaehing  a  true  ethieal 
foundation'  for  want  of  a  true  ethieal  unit  to  start  with. 

It  was  niitunilly  the  progress  of  events  in  God'8  pro- 
vidence  that  oixjneil  the  way  to  further  eone^eptions.  The 
aetual  de8truction  of  the  State  put  an  end,  for  the  time 
at  least,  to  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to  the  community; 
the  coniuiunity  no  iiiore  existed.  Yet  Jehovah  and  His 
puriKmes  of  giuee  remaineA  The  prophets  and  people 
were  thus  thrown  \i\>on  the  future.  That  had  happened 
to  them  which  hapj)ened  to  the  ^iseiples  afterward8,  and 
which  our  Lord  8aid  wa8  good  for  them :  "  It  is  expedient 
for  you  tliat  I  go  away"  (John  xvi.  7).  The  life  of 
prophets  and  people  heeame  one  of  faith  absolutely.  And 
henee  the  elarifieation  of  their  religious  ideas,  and  the 
religious  purity  and  spiritual  8plendour  of  the  ideal  eon- 
struetions  of  the  future  kingdom  of  Jehovah  which  aro 
due  to  the  period  of  the  Exile.  The  de8truction  of  the 
State  as  a  kingdom  of  God  made  religion  nece8sarily,  so 
far  as  it  was  real,  a  thing  of  tlie  individual  mind.  It 
had,  of  eourse,  heen  this  i*eally  at  all  times.  Yet  the 
kingilom  of  the  Lord  had  a  visihle  form  hefore,  which 
now  wa8  lost.  And,  so  far  as  religioii  liveil,  it  lived  only 
in  the  iiidivi<hial  niind,  and  as  a  spiritual  thing;  for  in 
a  fonM<^ii  laiid  ext(jrnal  serviee  of  Je]n)vjih  was  iuifMissihle. 
The  Salihalli,  as  the  token  of  Ilis  eoveiiaiit,  eouM  be  kept, 
and  was  the  moru  teuaciou8ly  eluug  to.     The  Lord  could 
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be  serveil  iu  niind ;  and  Jereniiah  e^Iiorts  the  people  in 
Bahylon  to  lead  ([uiet  and  j)eaceal)le  lives,  and  to  pray 
to  the  Lord  in  hehalf  of  tlie  country  that  8heltered  theni. 
The  transition  to  a  spiritual  religion  was  in  point  of  faet 
effected. 

With  all  this,  however,  the  mextinguishable  hope 
reiuained  of  a  Ketum  and  a  reeonstruetion  of  Jehovah'8 
kingdom  on  more  enduring  foundationa  The  history  of 
the  past  revealed  the  eause  of  fonuer  failures.  It  wa8  due 
partly  just  to  the  nature  of  the  01d  Govenant,  which  wa8 
a  eovenant  with  the  people  in  a  mass — with  them  as  a 
people.  Its  virtue  descended  down  to  the  individual  from 
the  whoIa  But  now  this  splendid  fahrie  was  shattered 
in  pieees,  and  its  only  enduring  elements,  the  individuals, 
lay  scattered  ahout.  It  was  an  imposing  idea,  that  of  the 
01d  Govenant,  the  idea  of  a  religious  State,  a  State  all  the 
funetions  of  which  shoukl  be  arteries  and  ehannels  for  eon- 
veying  religious  truth  and  expre8sing  serviee  of  God.  It 
is  an  ideal  which  has  attracted  men  in  all  ages,  and  an 
ideal  which  the  01d  Testament  never  gives  up — least  of  all 
sueh  prophets  as  Jercniiah  and  the  Second  Isaiah.  If 
these  prophets  differ  from  earlier  prophets,  it  is  not  in  their 
ideal,  but  in  the  way  neeessar^  to  reaeh  it.  The  true 
kingdom  of  God  eannot  be  established  by  a  lump  operation 
like  that  of  the  Exodu8.  It  eannot  be  cjilled  into  existence 
by  a  stroke  of  the  niagieian's  wand — even  if  the  wand  be 
in  the  hand  of  God.  For  it  eonsists  in  making  godly 
human  niind8,  and  gathering  them  together  till  mankind  is 
gathered ;  and  hunian  minds  ean  be  made  godly  only  by 
operations  that  correspond  to  the  nature  and  laws  of  the 
human  mind. 

Henee  the  prophets  of  this  age  set  themselves  to  re- 
eonstruet  on  opposite  prineiples  from  those  formerly  ased. 
They  hegin  with  the  individuala  The  hroken  fragments 
of  the  old  house  of  God  were  lying  all  ahout,  as  individual 
stones.  And  they  gather  these  up,  putting  them  together 
one  by  one :  "  I  will  take  you  one  of  a  city,  and  two  of 
a  tribe»  and  I  wiU  bring  you  to  Zion  "  (Jer.  iiL  14).     The 
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need,  not  of  a  reformation,  but  of  a  fundamental  regenera- 
tion,  is  elear  to  the  proi^hot :  "  Break  up  tlie  fallow 
ground,  and  80W  not  amoug  thorns.  Gireumoise  your- 
selves  to  the  Lord,  and  take  away  the  foreskins  of  your 
heart,  ye  men  of  Judah  and  iuhahitants  of  Jeru8alem " 
(iv.  3,  4).  And  eonformahle  to  this  fundamental  neces8ity 
is  Jeremiah*8  ooneeption  of  Jehovah'8  work,  for  he  is  well 
aware  that  appeals  to  men  to  regenerate  themselves  are 
vain,  he  asks  :  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  ehange  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots  ? "  (xiii.  28).  Therefore  the  Lord  Himself 
will  make  a  new  eovenant.  He  "  will  put  His  law  in 
men's  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts ;  and  they 
shall  all  know  Him,  and  He  wiU  rememher  their  sins  no 
more"(xxxi.  33).  The  ethioal  unit  heeomes  the  individual 
mind,  and  sin  and  righteousness  heeome  matters  of  the 
relation  of  the  persoual  mind  to  God. 

The  Exile  might  apj)ear  to  us  the  greatest  disa8ter 
that  could  hefall  the  kingdom  of  God.  Yet  it  no  doubt 
helped  to  clarify  the  miuds  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the 
religion  of  Jehovah,  enahling  them  to  see  that  it  did  not 
porish  thongli  its  external  form  eame  to  nought.  Aiid 
though  not  interfering  with  the  great  hoi^e  of  a  community 
to  ariso  in  the  future  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord,  yet  it 
permitted  and  cau8ed  the  individual  to  feel  his  independence, 
and  to  under8tand  that  religion  wa8  a  thing  between  him 
and  God  immediately.  The  elear  reeognition  and  expre8- 
siōn  of  this  Ghristian  truth  was  gi'eatly  helped  by  the 
de8truction  of  the  State,  and  many  of  the  most  profound 
cxpression8  of  personal  i-eligion  in  the  Psalter  very  probably 
aro  not  anterior  to  this  perioA 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  8ay  very  mueh  of  the 
Okl  Testament  doctrine  of  sin.  The  anthropology  of  "the 
01d  Testament  is  a  refleetion  of  its  theology:  the  sense 
or  thought  of  sin  corre8ponds  to  the  eoneeption  and  fear 
of  Jehovah.  And  as  the  thought  of  tlie  spirituality  and 
purity  of  Jehovah  rose,  so  did  the  sense  of  what  wa8 
required  of  man  to  corresi)oud  to  Him  and  be  in  fellow- 
ship  with  Him;  and  therefore  the  sense  of  sin  deepeued. 
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Conseqnently,  the  elevelopnient  is  not  so  mueh  intelleetual 
or  iu  itleatt,  as  in  a  ten(lency  to  inwar<lness,  to  l(X)k  less  at 
the  mere  external  aetions  tlian  at  the  mind  of  the  aetor. 
But  the  Okl  Testament  teaehiug  regarding  sin  doe8  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  New  Testament.  It  teaehes,  first, 
that  all  individual  men  are  sinners.  Second,  the  sinful- 
ness  of  eaeh  individual  i8  not  an  isolateel  thing,  but  is  an 
instanee  of  the  general  faet  that  mankind  is  sinful.  And, 
thirdly,  the  sin  of  man  ean  be  tiiken  away  only  by  the 
forgiveness  of  Jehovah :  "  Who  is  a  God  like  unto  Thee, 
pardoning  iniquity?"  (Mie.  viL  18).  This  forgiveness  is 
of  His  mercy,  and  in  the  latter  age  a  New  Oovenant  will 
be  extended  to  all  His  people:  their  sins  He  will  re- 
memher  no  more.  He  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall 
be  His  ])eople.  As  to  the  first  point,  testimonies  need  not 
be  multiplied :  "  If  Thou  shouMst  mark  ini(iuity,  who  ci)uld 
stand?"  (Ps.  cxxx.  ?*).  "  Refore  Thee  no  liesh  living  is 
righteous  "  (Ps.  cxliii.  2).  "  There  m  no  man  that  sinneth 
not"  (1  Kings  viii.  46). 

It  might  be  worth  while,  however,  to  look  for  a  moment 
at  the  second  jx)int,  with  the  view  of  inepuring  how  far  the 
01d  Testiiment  goes  in  regarel  to  the  sinfulness  of  mankind, 
and  the  eoimeetion  of  the  individual  with  the  raee.  That 
large  ninnhers  of  mankind  may  be  taken  together  and  form 
a  unity  in  niany  ways,  whether  for  aetion  on  their  own 
part  or  for  treatment  on  the  pfirt  of  God,  is  manifest.  The 
human  raee  is  not  a  numher  of  atoms  ha\dng  no  eonneetion ; 
neither  to  our  eye,  at  least,  does  it  seem  a  lluid  pressing 
equally  in  all  directions,  and  conveying  impressions  received 
over  its  whole  mass.  It  is  very  probable  that  it  is  this, 
although  the  intluenee  conmiunieated  eannot  be  traced  by 
us  beyond  a  eertain  eirele.  But  just  as  Aehan's  sin 
aflected,  in  God*8  estimate,  the  whole  eamp  of  Israel,  the 
sin  of  any  individual  may  seem  to  Him  to  aileet  tho  whole 
raee  of  mankind. 

The  view  of  the  Seripture  writera  is  sometimes  not 
80  broad.  The  penitent  in  I\s.  li.  exclaim8 :  "  hehokl,  I 
wa8  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  eoneeivo 
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me"  Ilis  evil  wa8  so  far  at  least  hereditar}r.  The  prophet 
Iflaiah  exrrlairne<l :  "  W«)e  is  me !  for  I  am  aiuiooe:  for  I 
am  a  man  of  anelean  lipe,  an<i  I  dwell  among  a  people 
of  nnelean  lipe  "  (ehap.  vL  5^  He  shared  in  the  smfohieas 
of  his  people.  And  not  to  stop  short  of  the  most  genefal, 
Job  aakfl  in  referenee  to  mankind :  ''  Can  a  elean  eome  oiit 
of  an  anelean  ?  There  ia  not  one "  (xiv.  4X  And  his 
opjionent  E1iphaz  aska:  ''Shall  Tmm  be  righteons  with 
Ood?  shall  man  be  pare  with  hia  Maker?"  (ehapi  ir.  17)l 
So  the  Apoatle  Paal  regarda  all  sina  among  mankind  as 
bat  the  deve]opment,  the  details,  of  the  original  iraparrrmiāa 
of  Aflam.  All  sin  is  one  sin  of  the  raee.  The  unit^  of 
the  raee  is  a  eonsistent  doctrine  of  the  01d  Testament. 
It  waa  oiien,  man,  when  ereated  as  a  single  individaaL  It 
spreafl  over  the  earth  and  was  still  oiKn,  man,  It  wa8 
TCa  ho,  all  fleah,  that  had  corrupted  its  way  hefore  the  Flooi 
Mankind  is,  as  a  whole,  eorrupt ;  and,  corresponding  to  this, 
eaeh  inrlividiial  is  unelean.  Smaller  seetions  of  it,  as 
families,  nations,  are  also  sinful,  and  he  that  is  bom  in 
the  one,  or  l^elongs  to  the  other,  sliares  the  sinfulness. 

A«  we  have  seen,  the  ()ld  Testanient  does  not  aserihe 
any  Hinfulnoas  to  the  flesh.  It  often  aserihes  weakness 
and  feelilenr»8H  to  the  flesh,  i.e.  to  inan  as  a  ereature  of 
flesh,  and  deprecat€8  Goil's  rigid  judgnient  of  man  for  this 
reason :  "  Man  that  is  l)om  of  woman  is  of  few  days,  and 
fuU  of  tronhle :  .  .  .  and  do8t  Thou  open  Thine  eye8  upon 
Hueh  rt  one,  and  hringest  me  into  judgment  with  Thee  ? " 
(Jol)  xiv.  1—3)  But  the  feehlenesa  is  not  directly  moraL 
Tlioui^h  t<*acJiing  tliat  evil  is  in]ierited,  it  does  not  appear 
to  HjK'culate  \\\)OVl  a  condition  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
divi(lual  j>rior  to  his  own  v()luntary  aets ;  though  it  seems 
occaHionally  to  reeogniso  what  is  technically  called  hahit, 
aa  whon  .leremiah  8aya :  "  The  hoart  is  deceitful  above  all 
thingH,  and  de8perately  wicked  "  (xvii.  9).  It  has  not  yet 
a  g(jnoral  doctrine  of  hunian  nature  distinct  from  the 
j)orH(jnal  will,  or  from  the  eouerete  iustanee  of  the  nature 
aa  it  apj»oar8  in  the  individual. 

rrobably  tho  01d  Tostament  does  not  go  the  length 
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of  ofliving  any  rationale  of  the  faet  that  (^eh  individuar  is 
sinful,  beyond  eonneeting  hini  with  a  sinful  wholo.  The 
doetriue  of  imputation  is  a  nioral  rationale  of  the  sinful 
condition  of  the  individual  when  he  eomes  into  exi8tence, 
and  prior  to  his  own  aets.  And  eertain  things  in  the  01d 
Testainent  have  heen  fixed  upon  as  sustaining  that  doctrine. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  01d  Testament  offers  any- 
thing  beyond  just  the  historieal  faets  that  Adam  fell  from 
righteousness,  and  that  we  ohserve  his  descendants  univer- 
8ally  sinful,  as  it  is  said:  ''The  wickcdness  of  mankind 
became  great  upon  the  earth"  (Gen.  vi.  5).  And  God 
repented  that  He  had  made  mankind ;  and  He  resolved 
to  destroy  mankind ;  and  then  He  determined  no  more 
to  de8troy  mankind,  though  the  imagination  of  the  heart 
of  mankind  was  only  evil  from  its  youth.  Passages  like 
that  in  the  law :  "  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  ehihlren  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them 
that  hate  Him "  (Ex.  xx.  5),  and  oeeurrenees  like  the 
de8truction  of  the  wlK>le  dependent8  an(l  family  of  Komh 
along  with  him  (Num.  xvi.),  are  U8ually  cited  as  analogies. 
They  seem,  however,  to  fail  ju8t  at  the  point  where  the 
analogy  is  wanted.  They  afford  instanees  of  persons, 
theniselves  innoeent  of  a  partieular  sin,  sulfering  from 
their  eonneetion  with  the  person  guilty  of  the  sin.  But, 
of  eourse,  the  whole  life  of  mankind  is  fuU  of  instanees 
of  this.  The  point  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  so  far 
as  it  is  a  moral  or  judicial  explanation  of  the  sinfulness 
of  all  individual8  of  mankind,  lies  in  the  idea  that  Adam 
wa8  the  legal  representative  of  all  the  individual8  of  the 
raee,  eaeh  of  whom,  therefore,  is  held  guilty  of  Adam'8 
sin,  and  his  eorrupt  nature  is  due  to  his  own  offenee  of 
which  he  was  guilty  in  his  rein'esentative.  This  is  the 
moral  siele.  The  individuar8  physical  eonneetion  with 
Adam  ia  only  the  ehannel  through  which  this  moral  law 
takes  effeet.  It  is  prohahle,  however,  that  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  presents  merely  the  ph^sieal  unity,  without  yet 
ftxhibiting  any  prineiple. 

The  question  is  of  interest  as  to  what  wa8  the  idea  in 
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the  01(1  Testiiinent  \vheii  it  was  saitl  that  the  iiui|uitie8  of 
the  fatliers  were  visitetl  iipoii  the  ehiUlreii,  or  that  the 
fathera  ate  sour  graiHiS,  anel  the  ehihlren's  teetli  are  set  on 
edge  (Jer.  xxxL  29);  or  iu  sueh  a  ease  as  that  of  Korah 
and  his  ohiUren  and  dependent8.  The  01d  Testanient 
idea  doe8  not  appear  to  have  heen  the  idea  of  repre- 
sentation.  The  idea  of  representation  implies  that  the 
de8cendant8  are  held  guilty  of  the  representative's  aet. 
There  i8  no  8igu  of  thi8  idea.  The  ooneeption  wa8  rather 
thi8.  The  father  or  head  wa8  alone  had  in  view.  The 
children  or  dependent8  were  euibraced  in  him ;  they  were 
hi8,  were  part  of  him.  When  the  ehastiseuient  embraced 
them  it  wa8  only  in  order  completely  to  comprehend  him ; 
wheu  it  pursued  his  desceudaut8,  it  wa8  really  still  purauing 
him  in  his  de8cendaut8.  That  is,  as  yot  the  father  or  head 
alone  wa8  thought  of,  the  plaee  or  right  of  the  ehihlren  or 
de[)endeut8  as  indepeudent  iudividual8  wa8  not  adverted  to. 
lu  short,  the  eoneeption  wa8  really  the  same  kiud  of  eon- 
eeptiou  as  that  accordiug  to  whicli  the  eovenant  of  Jehovah 
was  with  the  nation  as  a  whole.  That  this  wa8  the  idea 
appears  from  a  passage  iu  Job  xxi.  17—20.  Oisputing 
with  his  frieuds,  who  maiutaiued  that  a  man  wa8  alway8 
chasti8ed  for  his  sius,  and  that  great  suflerings  were  proofs 
of  great  sius,  Job  drew  atteutiou  to  the  faet  that  often- 
times  the  siuner  e8caped  all  puuishment.  How  often  is 
the  candle  of  the  wicked  put  out?  Theie  is  no  8uch 
universal  law.  To  which  his  frien^s  replieel :  "  God  layeth 
up  his  iniquity  for  his  ehililren."  If  he  e8ca}»e8  himself,  his 
ehiklren  sutler.  To  which  Job  replies :  "  Let  his  own 
eye8  see  liis  de8truction :  for  what  eoneern  has  he  in  his 
house  af ter  him  ? "  The  argument  of  both  [varties  implies 
that  the  visitation  of  the  father's  sius  upon  the  children 
wa8  regarded  as  a  puuishmeut  of  the  father.  And  the 
argumeut  of  Job  is  that  as  sueh  it  fails ;  the  father 
ese-apes,  for  he  has  no  eoneem  m  his  house  after  him,  and 
no  kiiowledge  of  it. 

Tlie  argumeut  of  Job  does  not  lead  him   to  fiud  fault 
with  the  8upp08ed  provideutial  law  cu   the   seore   of   its 
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iuju8tiee ;  hc  ar<^uea  tliat  it  is  uo  e^se  of  punishing  tho 
aetual  sinner.  It  is  at  onee  j)erceived  that  Joh's  argument 
iinplies  that  to  his  niiuil  the  father  and  the  ehildren  are 
distinct, — ^the  children  are  indepQndent  persons, — and  what 
touehes  them  doe8  not  toueh  the  father. 

Of  eourse,  the  proverh  referred  to  ahove  is  a  way  of 
expre8sing  the  idea  that  the  ealaniities  of  the  eud  of  the 
State  and  the  Exile  were  due  to  the  sins  of  fornier 
generations — the  fathers,  perhaps  the  genemtion  under 
Manasseh.  In  the  prophets  Jereniiah  and  Ezekiel,  how- 
ever,  the  suppo8ed  providential  law  is  repudiated  on 
aeeount  of  its  injustice.  Jeremiah  touehes  the  (luestion 
lightly,  8aying  merely  that  the  law,  the  fathers  ato  sour 
grapes,  and  the  children*8  teeth  are  set  on  edge,  shall  no 
more  prevail  in  the  new  ^ispensiition :  he  that  eats  sour 
grapes,  his  own  teeth  shall  he  8et  on  edge.  But  Ezekiel 
enters  into  the  (luestion  fully.  He  sets  it  forth  in  every 
possihle  form,  e8|)ecially  in  ehaps.  xiv.  and  xviii.,  of  which 
the  sum  is  this :  *  If  a  rigliteous  man  have  an  impenitent 
son,  the  son  will  not  he  saved  hy  his  father's  righteousness : 
he  shall  8urely  die.  And  if  a  sinful  father  heget  an  obedient 
son,  the  son  shall  not  die  for  his  father's  iniquity ;  he  shall 
as  surely  live  as  his  father  shall  die.  If  a  oneo  righteous 
man  tum  away  from  his  righteousness  .  .  .  his  righteousness 
shall  not  he  rememhered ;  in  his  sin  that  he  has  8inned,  he 
shall  die.  And  again,  if  a  wicked  man  turn  away  from  his 
sins  and  do  that  which  is  right,  he  shall  live.  .  .  .  All  souls 
are  miue,  saith  the  Lord ;  as  the  soul  of  the  father,  so  also 
the  soul  of  tlie  son  is  mine :  the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall 
die.  .  .  .  The  son  shall  uot.  hear  the  iniquity  of  the  father, 
neither  shall  the  father  hear  the  iniquity  of  the  son.  .  .  . 
Therefore  I  will  judge  you,  0  house  of  Israel,  every  man 
according  to  his  ways.' 

The  teaehing  of  the  prophet  is  intended,  first  of  all,  to 
eomfort  his  hrethreu  of  tlie  Exile.  They  thought  they 
were  under  tlie  pressure  of  an  iron  law,  sullering  for  the 
sins  of  their  fathers,  emluring  a  penalty  which  must  be 
exhau8ted,  whatever  their  own  state  of  mind  and  conduct 
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iiiight  be.  Aiid  tliey  stooil  iii  elespair  before  this  speetre 
i>f  an  irrevei'sihle  de8tiiiy :  "  Our  tninsgressioiis  and  our 
sins  be  upon  us,  and  we  pine  away  in  them,  how  then 
should  we  live  ?  Say  unto  them,  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord, 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth  "  (£zek. 
xxxiii.  10,  11).  But  the  prophet  takes  oeeasion  to  go  very 
mueh  fui-ther,  and  to  teaeh  the  freedom  and  the  respon- 
8ibility  immediately  to  God  of  the  individual — not  only  his 
freedom  from  all  consequence8  of  the  aetions  of  others,  but 
also  his  freedom  within  the  limits  of  his  own  lifa  No 
man,  as  reganls  his  relation  to  God,  is  the  vietim  of  a 
destiny  outside  of  him ;  and  no  man  is  the  vietim  of  a 
destiny  created  by  his  own  past  life.  Eefore  Grod,  and  in 
relation  to  Him,  eaeh  man  is  a  free  moral  agent,  at  liberty 
to  deteruiine ;  and,  as  he  is  at  liberty  to  determine,  8o  the 
duty  of  determiiiing  lies  upon  him  and  eannot  be  8hifted. 

Tliis  is  all  the  doctriue  the  prophet  is  intere8ted  in 
teaehing.  Modern  writer8  have  ridiculed  this  teaehing  of 
Ezekiel,  as  if  lie  imagined  that  human  life  wa8  not  a  eon- 
tinuous  thing,  but  cuuld  be  eut  up  into  seetions  having  no 
moml  dependeiice  on  one  another ;  and  that  God  treated  a 
nian  ju8t  according  to  the  partieular  franie  in  which  He 
found  him  at  the  inoment,  with  no  regjird  to  his  past. 
But  this  hardly  does  the  prophet  justice.  To  under8tand 
him  \ve  must  look  at  his  eireumstanees,  the  ban  under 
which  the  people  were  lying,  due  to  the  past,  and  the 
former  eoneeptions  prevailing  aniong  the  peopla  His 
teaehing  is  part  of  the  new  sense  of  the  freedoni  of  the 
individual,  and  tlie  worth  aud  plaee  of  the  single  person, 
which  wa8  due  to  tliis  age.  This  truth  is  a  general  one. 
We  know,  iiidee<l,  how  near  extemal  eireumstanees  eome 
toward8  ereatiug  a  destiny  for  nianv  men ;  aud  we  also 
know  how  eaeh  is  iii  danger  of  foi-ging  a  destiuy  for  liim- 
self  in  the  future  by  his  life  in  the  i>ast.  Yet  in  spite  of 
all  tluH  the  trutli  which  the  prophet  was  iuterest<xl  in 
teaehing  remains  true — uien  have  a  ^^ersoual  relation  to 
God  which  is  not  conditiuned  bv  the  aets  of  uthers;  and 
there  is  a  per8onality  in  eaeh  which  ean  be  distingui8hed 
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in  some  measure  from  his  own  nature ;  and  however  mueh 
his  past  may  influenee  his  nature,  and  even  his  per8onality, 
yet  the  perBonality  ean  take  up  a  new  position  toward8 
God,  and  thus  gradually  overeome  even  the  evil  of  its  own 
nature. 

This  is  what  the  prophet  waB  intere8ted  in  teaehing. 
It  is  too  true  that  no  man  ean  sin  without  the  sin  reaeting 
upon  his  nature,  leaving  an  imprint  upon  it,  and  in  some 
way  enfeehling  it.  And  thus  as  by  a  law  every  man  hears 
his  own  sin.  Yet  ean  this  be  8aid  to  be  the  only  sense  in 
which  sin  might  have  to  be  bome?  Are  there  not  a 
multitude  of  other  way8  in  which  we  might  have  to  hear 
sin,  hesi^es  this  reflex  influenee  of  sin  on  the  nature  ?  And 
are  we  not,  when  forgiven  sin  by  God,  froed  from  having 
to  bear  it  in  these  other  ways  ? 

It  is  true  that  His  forgiveness  doe8  not  in  itself  free 
us  from  having  to  bear  it  in  this  reflex  way.  But  it  would 
perhaps  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  the  laws  of  mind  to  have 
the  same  kind  of  rigidity  as  ph^sieal  law8.  For  the  moral 
nature  is  of  sueh  a  sort  that  it  ean  draw  in  evil  itself  into 
the  eategory  of  remedial  influenees,  and  thus  our  very 
moral  enfeehlement  heeomes  a  means  of  eausing  us  to 
have  more  eonstant  reeourse  to  the  strength  administered 
by  God.  St.  Paul  gloried  in  his  infimiity,  heeause  God'8 
strength  wa8  made  perfeet  in  his  weakness  (2  Cor.  xii.  9). 
And  80  even  with  another  inevitahle  evil  eonseguenee  of  sin, 
to  wit,  remorse  and  its  pain — the  moral  nature  is  eapahle 
of  drawing  that,  too,  in  among  things  that  are  remedial,  ju8t 
as  was  the  ease  witli  St.  Paul*s  remorse  that  he  per8ecuted 
the  Ghureh  of  God.  This  sense  of  remorse  magnified  to 
him  the  mercy  of  God — "  that  in  me  primarily,  ahove  all 
others,  He  might  8how  His  long-suffering  "  (1  Tim.  i  16). 
Aud  in  other  way8.  So  that  even  the  effeets  of  our  past 
evil  may  be  drawn  in  among  the  remedial  measures  that 
minister  to  r)ur  general  geKlliness. 

Of  eourse,  thore  are  tw()  ^uestions:  (1)  the  relation  of 
the  in(livi(hial  pem)nality  to  (5(kI — wiial;  might  be  cjalled 
the  spiritual  velation ;  (2)  the  external  hi8iury  or  life  of 
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the  inelivielual  iK^i-son.  Ezckiel  is  mainly  intere8ted  in  the 
first.  But  be  niay  not  yet  have  di8entangled  the  two 
({ut^stions  froiu  one  another.  The  point  wa8  never  clcarly 
undei-st<KHl  in  Israel.  It  wa8  felt  that  the  8econd  que8tion 
niust  ahvavs  ]»e  resolved  in  terms  of  the  tirst — felicity  or 
advei"sity.  So  far  as  tlie  prophet  Ezekiel  is  concerned,  he 
is  conconied  mainly  with  the  spiritual  relation  of  the 
individual  t^  God.  The  outer  relation  he  teaehes  will 
corresp)nd  to  thia  His  feeling  is  tliat  he  is  8tanding 
l>efore  a  new  age,  when  the  spiritual  relation  will  realise 
itself  also  visibly ;  the  righteous  shall  *  live/  life  heing 
that  which  wo  eall  life  in  the  final  stata 

From  the  01d  Testament,  then,  so  mueh  ean  be  estah- 
li8hed,  namely : 

First,  that  the  human  raee  is  in  God'8  estimation  a 
unity — as  nuieh  so  now  as  it  wa8  when  it  wa8  8ummed  up 
in  Adam,  whose  aets,  of  coui*se,  were  the  aets  of  humanity. 

Seamā,  that  sin  is  as  mueh  a  unity  as  himianity,  and 
that  as  the  one  maii  developed  into  millions,  the  one  sin 
multiplied  into  millions  of  sinful  aets ;  but  the  irapaTrrtofia 
of  Adam  wa8  what  all  the  while  abounded.  Humanity  is 
one,  its  sin  is  one. 

Thirā,  that  thus  when  any  one  sins,  it  is  humanity  that 
sins ;  it,  which  is  oiie,  propagates  its  one  sin.  But,  of  eourse, 
that  does  not  take  away  from  the  other  truth  that  the 
iiidivi(lual  siimer  is  guilty  of  his  individual  aet.  The 
individual  Adam  wa8  guilty  of  his  sin. 

Fnurth,  the  sin  of  Adani  heing  the  siii  of  the  raee, 
tlie  dis])leasure  of  God  against  the  raee  followed,  and  the 
penalty.  So  wbcn  any  one  iii  the  raee  sius,  it  is  a  mani- 
festation  of  the  sin  of  the  niee,  and  will  ]>e  cha8tised  upon 
the  rac€.  The  ehastisement  may  iiot  cxtend  over  all  the 
raee,  l)ut  ()nly  |)crhap8  over  soine  part,  i.e.  not  over  all  the 
indivi(luals.  But  it  will  cxten(l,  in  geiieral,  over  many 
more  than  are  pei^onally  guilty.  It  is  a  ehastisement  of 
th(»  raee.  Tho  persons  chastised  aro  not  as  individuala 
hel(l  guilty  of  the  sinful  aets.  Bul  tbe  unity  wbieh  we 
know  as  humaiiity  is  held  guilty  of  them.     The  aet  wa8 
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an  expre88ion  of  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  it  ealls  down  a 
judgment  on  the  worid. 

Fifthy  of  eouree,  the  person  who  connnitted  the  Kin  is 
as  an  individual  guilty  of  tlie  sin,  and  tlie  judgnient  wliich 
falls  on  hini  falls  on  hini  aa  an  individual  sinner.  But  is 
there  not  a  twofol(l  treatnient  of  the  hunian  raee,  a  treiit- 
ment  of  it  as  a  unity,  eaeh  iiulivielual  ])eing  j>art  of  it  and 
aeting  as  j)art,  and  tlierefore  for  the  wliolo,  and  the  (;on- 
8cquences  of  his  act«  falling  u])on  tlie  whole ;  and  a  treat- 
nient  of  it  as  individual8,  when  the  individual  is  dealt  with 
for  himself  ? 

The  furtlier  eonelusion  to  which  the  i^assages  of  the 
01d  Testament  lead  us  are  these :  Jlrst,  that  what  is  sj)eci- 
tically  C4illed  orvjvnal  sin  is  taught  there  very  di8tinctly, 
i.e,  "  that  eorruption  of  nian's  whole  nature  which  is  eom- 
monly  called  original  sin,"  and  that  it  is  also  t^iught  that 
this  sin  is  inherited ;  sccond,  tliat  no  explanation  is  given 
in  the  01d  Testanient  of  the  rationale  of  this  inherited 
eorruption  l>eyond  the  asaumj)tion  that  the  raee  is  a  unity, 
and  eaeh  memher  of  the  raee  is  sinful  heeause  the  raee 
is  sinful.  In  other  word8,  in  conformity  with  the  01d 
Testament  j)oint  of  view  the  individual  man  is  less  referred 
to  than  the  raee. 

The  (juestion,  What  is  the  exj)lanation  of  an  individual 
corruj)t  hefore  any  voluntary  aet  of  his  own  ?  doe8  not  seem 
raised  in  the  01d  Testiiment.  When  raised,  as  it  has  very 
mueh  heen,  various  ans^ers  have  heen  proj)ounded  to  it. 
Some,  «.//.,  Juliu8  Miiller  in  his  work  on  The  Ohristian 
Loetrine  of  Sin,  have  had  reeourse  to  a  j)re-existent  state 
to  explain  it.  Miiller  feels  that  sueh  a  thing  need8  ex- 
j)lanation ;  punishment  imj)lie8  anteeedent  guilt.  This 
guilt  nuist  have  heen  contracted  antecedently  to  this  life, 
for  the  punislunent  is  seen  in  the  earliest  sttiges  of  the 
j)re8ent  state  of  existence.  It  must  have  heen  eon- 
tracted,  therefore,  he  thinka,  in  a  previous  condition  of 
exiatence. 

The  siime  difhculty  haa  ]mm  felt  hy  all  thinkers.  And 
ai»  exj)lanation  aomevvhut  sinnlar   is  the  genenilly  aix?epted 
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one  among  orthodox  theologians.     Mliller  teaehes  an  aetual 

pre-exi8tence.     They   teaeh  a    legal    pre-exi8tence  of   the 

individiial — a    pre-exi8tence    in    the    per8on    of    one    who 

repre8ented  them,  and  for  who8e  aets  they  are  responsihle, 

and  the  eonse^uenees  of  who8e  act8  they  eaeh   bear.     I 

think  thi8  way  of  explainin(j  the  ditficulty  doe8  not  oeeur 

in  the  01d  Testament,  for  the  dijfficalty  does  not  seem  to 

oeeur  there.     There  is,  indeed,  very  mueh  in  the  way  of 

dealing  with  men  which  this  way  of  explanation  fastens 

upon  as  favourahle  to  itself.     Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  there 

be  anything  really  favourahla     For  every  ease  seems  to 

differ  ju8t  in  the  point  where  it  ought  to  agree.     The  01d 

Testament   8how8   innumerahle   eases   of    men   who   suffer 

for  the  sins  of  otliers,  without,  however,  these  sins  being 

imputed  to  them  in  any  other  sense  than  this,  that  they 

do  suffer  for  them.      But  this  theory  explain8  their  suffer- 

ing  by  the  previous  imputation   of   the   guilt  of  the  sin. 

In   the   01d   Testament    the    imputation   of    sin  and    the 

suffering   of   its   eonse^uenees  are  the  same   thing — it   is 

nowhere  moi-e  than  a  heing  involved  in  the  eonse^uenees 

of  the  sin ;  in  this  theory  imputation  of  the  sin  is  distinct 

from  the  suffering  of  its  eonse^uenees,  antecedent  to  it,  and 

the  eause  of  it.     In  the  01d  Testament  the  explanation 

of   the  suffering  is  the  unity  of  man,  or  the  unity  of  a 

faniily,  or  tlie  unity  of  a  nation,  or,  at  least,  some  pieee 

of   humanity  which  is   an   organism ;   in   this   theory  the 

explanation  is  the  legal  representation  by  one  of  all  those 

individuals    who    sufi'er    on    aeeount    of    him.      The    two 

theories  proceed  on  different  eoneeptions  of  humanity. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  01d  Testament  raises  the 
que8tion  which  is  discus8ed  under  the  terms  Oreationism 
and  Traāueianism,  i.e.  tlie  que8tion  whether  the  soul  of 
eaeh  individual  be  a  work  directly  of  the  Divine  hand  or 
be  proi>agated  like  the  body.  But  tlie  answer  on  01d 
Testament  ground  wonld,  I  tliink,  eertainly  be  in  favour  of 
Traducianisni, — altliough  tlie  01d  TostaiiuMit  way  of  re- 
presenting  all  results  as  iiiinKuliate  effeets  of  the  Divine 
activity   might   eause  a  phraseology   distiiictly   ci*eationaL 
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But  Buch  a  phraseology  woiild  apply  to  the  body  as  well 
as  the  soul.  It  may  perhaps  be  true  that  God  is  repre- 
sented  as  the  Father  of  spirits  oftener  thau  the  Oreator 
directly  of  the  body;  but  that  arises  from  the  greater 
8imilarity  of  the  spirit  to  God,  and  the  natural  referring 
of  it,  therefore,  immediately  to  Him.  But  unquestionably 
Seripture  represents  God  as  forming  the  body  directly,  e.^. 
in  P&  cxxxix.,  as  well  as  the  soul. 

And  if  the  general  inferenee  from  the  01d  Testament 
would  be  in  favour  of  Tmducianism  thei"e  are  some  speeial 
faets  that  go  in  the  same  direction.  We  notiee  three, 
namely : 

1.  This  very  doctrine  of  inherited  sin,  so  di8tiuctly  an 
01d  Testament  doctrine. 

2.  The  kind  of  representation  employed  when  the 
ci"eation  of  woman  is  de8cribed.  She  is  taken  out  of  man  ; 
there  was  no  hreathing  into  her  nostrils  of  the  hreath 
of  life :  in  body  and  soul  she  is  of  the  man.^ 

3.  The  way  of  looking  at  things  which  appears  in  the 
history  of  ereation  in  general.  It  liad  an  ahsolute  end 
in  man.  God  rested  from  all  His  works  which  He  had 
made  in  ere^ition.  Heneeforth  ereative  activity  cea8ed. 
In  the  one  man  was  ereateā  all  the  raee — it  is  but  a 
development  of  him. 

2.   The  Co7iscims7iess  of  Sin. 

We  have  noticed  the  terms  expres8ing  the  idea  of  sin 
in  Israel.     Of  these  the  term  V^'B  perhaps  wa8  the  one 

*  It  is  certainly  to  be  expecte(l  that  Seriptare  will  not  fltop  short  of 
fapplying  some  rationale  of  the  faet  that  men  are  bom  with  a  propenaity  to 
depravity,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  disability  and  evil  with  which  eaeh 
is  afflicted,  and  of  which  there  most  be  some  eiplanation.  It  may  be  the 
ease  that  the  OId  Testament  doe8  not  give  any  eiplanation  further  than 
insisting  upon  the  unity  of  the  raee,  and  indicating  that  men  reeeive  firom 
their  paients  the  eorrupt  nature  they  possess,  and  that  this  proeess  of 
reeeption  mounts  np  to  Adam.  Tho  exp(^ctation  is  raise^  that  Soriptnre 
subsequent  to  the  01d  Testament  will  analy8e  this  unity  of  the  raee,  and 
that  ihe  analysi8  will  make  it  appear  not  to  be  a  pliysical  unity,  but  a 
moral  one. 
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that  weDt  mo6t  to  tbe  nx>t  of  the  ooneeption,  that  siii  wa8 
rlefeetion  from  GoA 

Tlie  prophets,  heing  f^metieal  teaehers.  natniallT  refer 
U)  Bin  a»  it  8how8  itself  in  the  life  of  the  people  Thev 
Iiave  no  oeeaeion  to  8[jeeulate  on  it8  origin,  or  on  its  fanda- 
inental  idea.  Tlie/  regJird  it  as  universal.  Eveo  Isaiah 
Hay8  of  himself,  "  I  ain  a  man  of  unelean  li{«&.'*  And  if  we 
ol>Herve  a  pn^gress  in  their  ideas  of  it,  it  is  in  the  direetion 
of  a  niore  inward  view  of  it.  Thev  direct  attention  more 
U)  tlie  Htate  of  niind  which  the  extenial  sinful  aet  implie&^ 

It  waH  lesH  eafiy  for  them,  dealing  with  the  eommunit^, 
U)  rea^;h  the  profoundest  tlioughts  of  it  In  Amos,  the  sins 
mentioned  are  cliiefly  those  of  men  against  men.  But 
HoHe?!,  through  his  prufouiid  personifieation  of  the  eoni- 
inunity  an  tlie  Hi><juHe  of  Jehovali,  is  enabled  to  exhibit  the 
Htati.*  rif  the  heart  of  the  peoi»le,  its  alieiiation  from  the 
ljmh  No  propliet  Iias  anytliing  higher  to  say  than  what  he 
wiyH,  eillier  on  the  Hi(le  of  Jcliovali  or  on  that  of  tlie  people. 
Kor,  fiH  Jehovah'H  iiiinel  toward  the  conimunity  is  that  of 
love,  tiie  iiiiiid  of  the  conimuiiity  has  turned  away  froni 
Iliiu  iii  alienatioii  of  affeetion  aiid  consequent  outward  siu. 
Ihire  it  is  no  iiiore  external  aets  on  either  8ide  that  are 
thought  of  by  the  prophet.  It  is  the  relation  of  two  minds, 
inind  und  inin(l ;  love  on  Jchovfili'8  part,  and  alienation  of 
aff(;ctioii  oii  llie  i^art  of  the  coinniuiiity.  Tliese  ideas  which 
IIoH(ja  HtriKik  ruii  niore  or  less  througli  all  the  prophets. 

In  iHaiali  we  lo(jk  for,  an(l,  of  eourse,  find,  an  inde- 
p(in(l(!iit  vicw.  Ilin  thought  of  Oo(l  is  not  tliat  of  Hosea, 
neitlKU',  ther(5forc,  iH  liis  i(lca  of  sin  tlie  Siiine.  To  him 
.hiliovali  in  tlie  Sovereign,  Kaihtsh^  the  tran8ceiident  God, 
wlio,  hoNvever,  contradiction  as  it  may  seeni,  is  the  Keāosh 

*  It  iH  prol^aMo  tlint  sins  of  ignoranee  wcre  |»roperly  «ueh  ofTeneos  as 
WPro  inrvitahle,  owin^  to  tlie  liinitations  anil  fritilties  of  tho  Ininian  mind. 
Tho  uU'ti  \H  expnHsr<l  a<Turately  in  Kzok.  xlv.  20,  where  the  sin-olFering  i.s 
niR'lo  *'forov«'ry  «uio  that  orroth,  an<l  for  hini  tliat  is  Kiniple"— that  is,  for 
inailvortont  hroaeho^  of  law  iluo  to  tho  liniitations  of  tlio  hunian  niiml  in 
^onoral,  or  to  tho  niilural  slownosH  «)f  in(livi<lu!ils.  Hut  it  wjis  nooessjiry  in 
praotioo  to  oxton(l  tliu  iilea  over  soino  oironees  seareul^  eoniing  uuiler  it 
uriginally. 
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Yisrael,  the  holy  One  of  Israel, — who,  as  the  Second  Isaiah 
e^presses  it,  inhahits  eternity  and  dwell8  "  in  the  high  and 
holy  plaee  with  hini  also  that  is  of  a  eontrite  and  humhle 
spirit"  (Ivii.  15).  Corresponding  to  his  idea  of  God  is 
his  idea  of  sin  in  man.  This  idea  is  equally  inward  with 
that  of  Hosea,  but  it  has  anotlier  complexion.  Sin  is 
priāe.  Henee  Jehovah  has  a  day  against  every  one  that 
is  proud  and  lof ty — "  the  lof ty  looks  of  man  shall  be 
humbled,  and  the  haughtiness  of  man  shall  be  bowed  down, 
and  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day"  (ii.  11). 
He  has  nourished  and  hrought  up  children,  and  they  have 
rebelled  against  Him  (ehap.  i.).  It  is  but  another  aspeet 
of  this  idea  when  he  ealls  their  sin  want  of  faith :  "  If  ye 
will  not  helieve,  ye  shall  not  be  cstabli8hed  "  (vii.  9).  And 
but  another  aspeet  of  it  still,  whcn  he  eharges  the  people 
with  insen8ibility  to  the  Divine ;  people  who8e  hearts  were 
*fat,'  and  their  ears  heavy,  and  their  eyes  'shut'  (vi.  10). 
Throughout  the  prophets,  sin  is  estimated  in  its  relation 
to  Jehovah,  and  eaeh  prophet's  eoneeption  of  it  varies  with 
his  eoneeption  of  Jehovah.  Yet  tliough  it  wa8  diflicult 
to  reaeh  so  inward  a  eoneeption  of  sin,  when  the  eom- 
munity  was  the  moral  8ubject  or  unit,  it  is  evident  from 
these  expressions  of  Isaiah  and  Hosea  how  profoundly 
inward  their  idca8  were,  and  liow  far  from  true  it  is  to 
8ay  that  they  refer  only  to  extcrnal  aets,  and  take  no  note 
of  the  condition  of  the  niind  or  aff'eetions.  "  They  draw 
near  unto  Me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from 
Me"(Isa.  xxix.  13). 

God  in  His  providence  hroke  up  the  outward  form  of 
the  community.  It  ceased  to  be  the  kingdom  of  God. 
It  was  no  more  a  question  of  its  relation  as  a  conmiunity 
to  Jehovah,  and  of  extemal  conduct  as  a  community.  The 
faetors  now  heeame  different.  They  were  Jehovah  and  the 
individual8.  The  national  existence  was  interrupted,  tho 
national  servieo  in  a  foreign  land  wa8  impraetieahle.  There 
wa8  nothing  now  between  the  single  personal  heart  and  the 
Lord.  It  niay  eveii  Heeni  a  strong  thing  to  say,  but  this  event, 
the  hreaking  up  of  the  national  existence,  wa8  the  groatesili 
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8tcp,  next  to  the  ealling  of  Israel,  towardB  ehristianit^. 
It  revolutionised  men's  eoneeption  of  religion.  It  made 
it,  as  no  doubt  it  had  to  some  extent  been  alwayB,  a  thing 
exclu8ively  pereonal.  No  doubt  the  idea  of  the  community 
remaiued  an  idea.  It  is  this  idea  that  play8  so  splendid  a 
r61e  in  the  second  half  of  Isaiah,  under  the  name  of  the 
Servant  of  the  Lord — the  idea,  which  wa8  not  merely  an 
idea,  but  had  a  nueleus  of  godly  individuals,  especially  in 
Babylon,  to  whi«h  it  attached  itself ;  over  which,  if  I  ean 
say  80,  it  hung  like  a  hright  canopy,  a  heavenly  mirage 
reflected  from  the  kemel  of  the  people  on  earth.  This 
ideal  Israel  could  not  die ;  so  far  from  dying,  it  possesse^, 
in  Jehovah's  ealling  of  it  and  holding  it  fast  by  the  right 
hand  of  His  righteousness,  a  vitality  which  8hould  yet  im- 
part  life  to  all  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  people,  and 
reeonstitute  them  as  out  of  the  grave  into  a  new  nation. 
But  ere  that  time  nothing  held  them  together  except  their 
individual  faith. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Jcremiah  stand8,  who  ^espairs 
of  the  community  as  it  now  is,  as  all  the  prophets  do, 
but  who  looks  forward  to  a  new  Ghureh  of  God  made 
up  of  memhers,  gathered  together  one  to  one  by  an 
operation  of  Jehovah  with  eaeh.  Henee  Jeremiah'8  idea 
of  sin  is  not  only  national,  but  profoimdly  personal: 
"The  heart  is  deceitful  ahove  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked "  (xvii.  9) ;  "  this  people  hath  a  revolting  and  a 
rehellious  heart"  (v.  23);  the  house  of  Israel  are  "un- 
circunici8ed  in  heart"  (ix.  26);  "I  will  give  them  a  heart 
to  know  Me  "  (xxiv.  7)  ;  "  Ble8sed  is  the  man  that  trusteth 
in  the  Lord  ...  I,  the  Lord,  seareh  the  heart,  I  try  the 
reins"  (xvii.  7,  10);  "Iwillwrite  .  .  .  My  law  upon  their 
heart "  (xxxL  33).  And  the  reeonstinietion  which  sueh  a 
prophet  looks  forwar(l  to,  or  which  is  looked  forward  to  in 
the  8CCond  half  of  Isaiah,  is,  so  far  as  its  moral  and  religious 
eharaeter  goes,  nothing  short  of,  and  iiothing  else  than, 
Chri8tianity.  These  i^ropliets  expcct  it  soon.  They  eouple 
it  with  the  restoralion  froni  cxile ;  tliey  hring  it  down  upon 
a  condition   of  the   world   extcrnally   resemhling   that  in 
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their  own  day.  We  have  to  (liatinguish  between  their 
religions  thoughts  theniselves  and  their  ideal  reeonstruetions 
of  the  external  world.  Theae  were  eonstruetions  which, 
living  in  that  anoient  world,  they  had  to  niake ;  for  no 
other  materials  were  at  their  hand  But  the  idea8  which 
they  expre88ed  through  their  great  fahries  of  imagination 
abide,  the  inheritanee  of  all  the  age&  They  huilt  on  the 
true  foundation  gold,  silver,  preeious  8tone&  Time  wa8te8 
even  these  coRtly  but  earthly  fahries,  and  we,  a8  we  live  age 
after  age,  have  to  replaee  them  with  materiaLs  to  8erve  our 
U8e,  which  shall  probably  decay  too,  and  f uture  genemtiona 
will  have  to  body  out  the  eternal  ideas  in  other  material& 
But  the  idea8  art  eternal. 

Here  we  see  that,  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  sin  ia 
idolatry,  or  serviee  of  Jehovah  of  a  kind  that  profaned  Hia 
holy  name ;  that,  in  the  sphere  of  speeeh,  truth  is  right- 
eou8nes8,  and  sin  falsehooā ;  that,  in  the  sphere  of  eivil  life, 
ju8tice  is  righteousness,  and  sin  is  infustiee,  want  of  eon- 
sideration,  also  evil  speaking,  and  mueh  else ;  and  that,  in 
the  sphere  of  the  mind  of  man,  sin  is  imTit  of  sincerUy, 
either  toward8  God  or  toward8  men,  guile;  purity,  the 
opposite  to  this,  heing  purity  of  heart,  simplicity,  openuess, 
genuineness.  The  01d  Testament  teaehing  regarding  sin 
doe8  not  ^iffer  from  the  teaehing  in  the  New  Testament, 
though  probably  there  is  less  approaeh  toward8  generalis- 
ing  and  to  statement  in  the  form  of  eategoriea  The  01d 
Testament  is  so  entirely  of  a  practically  religious  nature, 
that  deduction8  of  a  general  kind  are  not  quite  ea8y  to 
maka 

Ferhaps  we  acquire  a  hetter  idea  of  the  eonseiousness 
of  sin  in  the  mind  of  01d  Testament  saints  from  some 
eontinuous  passages  than  by  any  induction  ba8ed  on 
individual  terms.  And  there  ia  no  more  remarkahle 
pieture  of  the  oonseiousness  of  sin  in  Israel  than  that 
shown  in  Ps.  li.  The  tradition  preserve^  in  the  heading 
of  the  Psalm  is  that  it  is  by  David.  Modem  writer8  are 
inclined  to  hring  it  lower  down.  For  our  present  purpose 
this  question  is  uot  of  importanee.     We  leam  more  from 
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siieh  a  pieture  of  the  feelings  of  an  individual  inmd 
in  reganl  to  the  thoughts  of  nin  in  Israel  than  we  couId 
from  any  investigsition  into  the  meiining  of  the  mere  terms 
by  which  sin  is  defteribcd.  My  impression  of  the  Paalm 
is  that  it  eontains  only  a  single  prayer,  namely,  that  for 
forgiveness.  The  cry,  "Greate  in  me  a  elean  heart,*'  is 
not  a  prayer  for  what  we  eall  renewaL  The  '  heart '  is  the 
oonseienee ;  and  the  prayer  is  that  God  would  by  one  aet  of 
forgiving  graoe  ereate,  hring  into  heing,  for  this  penitent  a 
elean  eouseienee,  on  which  lay  no  blot  either  to  his  feeling 
or  to  God'8  eye. 

The  main  points  are  these.  The  petitioner  hegins  his 
prayer  with  what  we  might  eall  an  outhurst  of  feeling : 
"  Pity  me,  0  Goā'*  The  cry  has  been  long  repressed ;  his 
feelings  have  chafed  behind  his  closed  li[)S,  demanding  an 
outlet ;  hut  he  has  stubbomly  kept  silenee.  At  last  they 
hreak  through  like  confined  water8 — *' Pity  me,  0  6od, 
amn'iling  to  thy  loving-kindnes8 " ;  then  eomes  a  laying 
bare  of  his  eonseiousness  to  support  his  cry  for  pity. 

First,  he  utters  sueh  OKpressions  as  these,  "  eleanse  me," 
"  wash  me,"  "  sprinkle  me  with  hys8op,  and  I  shall  be 
elean."  Perhaps  the  Psalmist  has  here  hefore  his  mind 
wluit  we  eall  tlie  pollution  of  sin,  its  evilness  in  itself.  It 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  stain  on  the  nature  of  man,  apart  from 
its  consequeuces,  and  without  hringing  in  subsidiary  idea8 
of  its  relation  to  God  and  of  its  liability  to  punishment. 
And  when  he  siKiiiks  of  wa8hing  him  thoroughly,  he  perhaps 
Ihis  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  eloth  into  which  stains  have 
entered  and  have  dyed  its  very  tissues ;  ju8t  as  in  the  word8 
'  eleanse  me '  he  refers  to  the  disease  of  leprosy,  a  ^isease 
that  more  than  any  other  almost  is  eonstitutional,  and, 
though  api>earing  externally,  pervades  the  whole  body. 
And  very  heautiful  is  the  eontrast  which  he  would  present 
when  forgiven  and  purified :  "  I  sliall  be  whiter  than  the 
8now."  Still  I  8hould  not  lay  mueh  stress  on  this,  heeause 
sueh  terms  as  *  wash,'  eta,  are  all  used  of  forgiveness. 

Second,  he  8ays :  "  Behold,  I  wa8  shapen  in  iniquity ; 
and  in  siu  did  my  niother  eoueeive  ma"     This  sin  is  in- 
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herited ;  not  he  alone,  but  all  about  hiin  are  sinfuL  The 
Pfialmist  (loes  not  pleael  tliis  aa  an  extenuation  of  his  aet, 
])ut  rather  as  an  aggravation  of  his  condition.  It  deepen8 
the  darkne8s  of  his  state  which  he  presents  hefore  the  eye 
of  God,  and  is  an  intensifieation  of  his  plea  for  *  pity/  In 
opposition  to  this  condition  of  his  he  plaees  what  he  know8 
to  be  the  moral  ^esire  of  God :  "  Thou  ^esirest  truth  in  the 
inward  parts :  in  the  hidden  part  make  me  to  know  ^is^om." 
He  supports  his  prayer,  both  by  the  ^esperate  condition  of 
nature  and  conduct  in  which  he  is  himself,  and  by  what  he 
knows  to  be  the  graeious  ^esire  of  6od,  that  no  ereature  of 
His  hand  should  remain,  or  be,  in  sueh  a  condition. 

Third,  he  uses  these  e^preasions :  "  Against  Thee,  Thee 
only,  have  I  8inned.  Hide  Thy  faee  from  my  sin."  This  is 
an  additi()nal  idea — sin  is  against  God.  The  word8  against 
Thee  only  mean  against  Thee,  even  Thee ;  as :  "  I  will  make 
mention  of  Thy  righteousness,  of  Thine  only,"  that  is,  even  of 
Thine  (Ps.  lxxi.  16).  The  words  expre8S  the  judgment  of 
the  eonseienee  regarding  sin ;  it  is  against  God.  No  doubt 
you  might  eonfirm  this  judgment  by  refleetion.  All  sins 
are  agahist  God,  for  God  is  present  in  all  the  laws  that 
regulate  society ;  when  we  ofTen^  against  men,  it  is  against 
Him  in  truth  that  we  are  impinging.  He  is  behmd  all 
phenomena ;  He  is  in  every  hrother  man  whom  we  meet. 
Yet  this  is  scarcely  hefore  the  Psalmist.  The  words  are 
the  expression  of  eonseienee,  which,  when  it  opens  its  eye, 
alway8  behold8  God,  often  beholds  nothing  but  God.  The 
world  is  empty,  eontaining  but  the  sinner  and  G^  The 
Psalmist  feels  all  else  disappear,  and  there  is  only  the  fuU, 
luminous  faee  of  God  hearing  down  upon  him. 

Fourth,  he  uses  sueh  phrases  as :  "  Gast  me  not  from 
Thy  presenee  ";  "  Take  not  thy  holy  Spirit  from  me,"  and  the 
like.  The  two  expres8ions  mean  mueh  the  sama  God  in 
the  world  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  holy  Spirit  is  the 
name  for  all  godly  aspirations,  as  well  as  for  the  eause  of 
them;  it  is  that  quickened  human  spirit  which  strivee 
after  God,  and  it  is  that  Divine  moving  which  eausee  it  to 
strive,  and  it  is  that  God  even  after  whom  there  is  the 
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strifa  Its  taking  awaj  wouId  leave  tbe  soul  withoat  anj- 
thing  of  all  thi&  And  the  pHalinist  by  his  pra^er  seems  to 
impl^  that  he  had  felt  himself  as  if  on  the  hrink  of  this 
aby8S — his  sin  8eemed  to  him  to  carry  in  it  the  possibility 
of  this  con8equence,  when  he  8houId  be  without  God  in  the 
world. 

These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  of  sin  in  the  mind  of 
this  penitent,  eausing  him  to  cry,  Pity  me,  Not  lees  pro- 
found  is  his  concluding  petition :  **  Sestore  to  me  the  joy 
of  Thy  salvation " ;  "  then  will  I  teaeh  transgressors  Thy 
ways  " ;  "  Open  Thou  my  lips ;  and  my  mouth  shall  8how 
forth  Thy  praisa"  This  is  still  a  prayer  for  forgiveness ; 
but  it  eontains  an  outlook  into  the  Psahnist's  futura  The 
words  expre8S  the  Psalmist's  idea  of  that  which  should  lie 
at  the  basis  of  all  life,  of  any  life — the  sense  of  forgivenesa. 
Of  eourse,  he  does  not  mean  by  opening  his  lipe,  giving  him 
boldness  after  his  great  sin  to  eome  hefore  men  with  ex- 
hortations,  who  might  reply  to  him :  Physician,  heal  thy- 
self.  It  is  not  eourage  to  speak,  but  a  theme  of  which  to 
speak  to  men  that  he  ^esirea  There  is  a  singular  sincerity 
in  his  mood.  He  eaunot,  in  speaking  to  men,  go  beyond 
what  he  has  himself  experienced.  His  words  are :  "  Blot 
out  my  transgressions ;  then  will  I  teaeh  transgressors  Thy 
ways  " — Thy  way  in  forgiving.  "  Open  Thou  my  lips ;  then 
shall  my  inouth  show  forth  Thy  praisa"  "Who  is  a 
God  like  unto  Thee,  pardoning  iniquity  ? "  By  "  open 
my  lips  '*  he  means  "  enahle  me  to  speak,"  i.«.  through 
imparting  to  him  the  sense  of  forgiveness. 

These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  of  sin — its  pollution ; 
its  being  inherited ;  its  heing  in  truth,  whatever  form  it  may 
have  outwardly,  against  Groā ;  its  tendency  to  eneroaeh  upon 
and  swallow  up  the  moral  lights  of  the  soul,  till  all  that  ean 
be  called  the  Holy  Spirit  is  withdrawn ;  and  the  true  idea 
of  a  life  in  the  world  and  an  activity  among  men  which  is 
founded  on  forgivenesa  And,  of  eourse,  there  is  to  be 
ob8erved,  what  rans  through  all  the  Psalm,  faith  in  God'8 
forgiving  mercy:  "Have  pity  on  me,  according  to  Thy 
goodne88:    aoeoniing    to    the    multitude    of    Thy   tender 
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mereies,  blot  out  my  transgressiona"  Siniilar  thoughts 
are  contained  in  many  other  passages,  sueh  as  Pa  xxxii. ; 
but  multiplieation  of  exaniplc8  would  not  add  anything 
to  the  points  just  referred  to. 


VIIL  THE  DOGTBINE  OF  BEDEMPTION. 

1.  The  eovenarU, 

The  only  aspeet  uneler  which  Seripture  reganls  the 
eonstitution  of  Israel,  is  its  religious  aspeet.  The  Israelit- 
ish  State  is  every  where  regardcd  as  a  religious  community ; 
in  other  words,  as  that  which  we  eall  the  kingdom  of  God 
or  of  Jehovah.  To  the  Seripture  writers  it  has  no  other 
aspeet  of  interest  But  under  this  aspeet  they  emhraee 
all  its  fortunes  and  vicis8itudes.  These  hāve  all  a  religious 
meaning.  Its  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  its  settlement  in 
Oanaan,  its  peaeeful  abode  there,  and  its  ejectment  out  of 
that  land,  have  all  a  religious  signifieanea  They  e^press 
some  side  or  some  aspeet  of  its  relation  to  Jehovah,  6od 
of  Israel.  In  other  word8,  Israel  is  the  people  of  God, 
and  all  that  happens  to  it  illustrates  in  some  way  its 
relations  to  God.  This  is  the  fundamental  position  to  be 
taken  in  reading  the  Seriptures,  or  in  any  attempt  to 
understand  them. 

Further,  though  Israel  be  the  people  of  God,  and 
though  it  is  as  the  people  of  God  only  that  it  is  spoken  of 
in  Seripture,  this,  of  eourse,  does  not  make  its  extemal  form 
of  no  estimation.  Its  external  form  is  of  the  highest 
consequence,  heeause  it  is  only  through  this  form  that  its 
existence  as  the  people  of  God  is  revealed ;  it  is  through 
this  form  that  its  eonseiousness  of  what  it  was  manifests 
itself;  and  it  is  through  this  form  that  God'8  dealing8 
with  it  reaeh  its  heart  and  aet  upon  it,  quite  as  mueh 
as  God  aets  upon  a  man  through  the  vici8situdes  of 
his  botlily  life  and  his  soeial  hi8tory.  This  extemal 
form,  which  it  liad  as  a  State  or  people  among  peoples, 
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wa8  not  a  form  eRsential  to  a  Church  of  Goel,  but 
it  wa8  the  forin  in  w]iicli  the  comiminity  of  God  then 
exi8ted.  The  reasons  why  God  gave  it  this  form  to  hegin 
with  may,  some  of  them,  lie  deeper  than  we  ean  fathom, 
but  we  ean  see  many  of  them.  In  a  worId  which  wa8 
idoIatrou8  all  round,  it  was  well  to  enlist  on  the  8ide  of 
truth,  patriotism  and  popular  sympathy,  and  national  self- 
eonseiousness  and  honour,  in  order  to  eonserve  the  truth, 
lest  it  shouId  be  dissipated  and  evaporate  from  the  world, 
if  merely  eonsigne^  to  the  keeping  of  individuala  And, 
no  doubt,  there  were  wider  designs  in  eontemplation,  sueh 
as  to  give  to  tho  world  the  ideal  of  a  religious  State,  as 
a  model  for  the  nations  of  the  worId  to  strive  after,  and 
to  be  attained  when  the  king^oms  sliall  be  the  Lonl's. 
For  the  soeial  and  eivil  life  of  the  nations  must  yet,  no  doubt, 
ultimately  be  embraced  imder  their  religious  life,  although 
the  one  need  never  be  identified  with  the  other. 

But  perhaps,  in  refleeting  on  this  question,  this  ts,ct 
shouId  always  be  kept  in  mind,  that  God's  treatment  of 
men  in  some  measure  accommodate8  itself  to  the  varying 
state  of  the  worId  at  the  tima  At  this  early  time  eaoh 
nation  had  its  own  national  god.  The  national  idea  and 
the  religious  idea  were  cIo8eIy  united.  Thus  Mieah,  iv.  5, 
says :  "  Every  people  walketh  in  the  name  of  his  god,  and 
we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God  for  ever 
and  ever."  Religion,  espeeiall^  among  the  Shemitie  nations, 
wa8  national.  It  wa8  not  mouotheism,  but  monoIatry,  or 
partieularism ;  the  nations  worshipped  eaeh  their  own 
god.  So,  perhaps,  this  peculiarity  was  accepted  as  the 
hasis  of  God's  revelation  of  Himself  to  Isi^ael.  Through 
this  idea  the  people  were  gradually  educated  in  true 
thoughts  of  God.  Their  hi8tory,  interpreted  by  their  pro- 
phet8,  taught  the  people  how  mueh  greater  Jehovah  wa8 
than  the  national  God  of  IsraeL  To  have,  and  to  worship, 
one  God  wa8,  in  itself,  a  great  step  towards  realising  that 
there  wa8  no  God  but  ona 

The  eharaeteristie,  however,  of  the  Okl  Testament 
ehureh   was  found   first  to  lie   here,  that  all   the  truth 
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revealed  to  it,  and  all  the  life  manifested  in  it,  had  this 
eonerete  and  external  f(jrm — partly  national  and  partly 
ritual.  The  truth  and  the  life  were  embodied.  That  is, 
every  truth  had  a  huU  or  shell  proteeting  it — a  eosmieal 
form  or  form  of  this  world.  The  truth  and  the  life  were 
not  strietl^  spiritual,  but  manifested  always  through  a 
body.  In  other  words,  the  religion  wa8  in  almost  all 
eases  gymbolised,  And  this  was  partly  that  wherein  the 
inferiority  of  the  01d  Oispensation  lay.  This  condition  of 
inferiority  endured  till  Ohrist  eame,  when  there  pa8sed  over 
the  01d  Testament  a  transformation,  aiid  it  heeame  new. 
The  spiritual  truths  hroke  through  the  husks  that  had 
been  needful  for  their  proteetion  till  the  tinie  of  their 
maturity  eame,  and  they  stood  out  in  their  own  power  as 
universaL 

Another  point  of  inferiority  lay  in  this,  that  the 
truths  had  been  niade  known  pieeemeal,  and  were  not 
understood  in  their  unity.  But  with  Ghrist,  the  scattered 
fragments  eame  together,  bone  to  his  hone,  and  stood  upon 
their  feet,  organie  bodies,  articulated  and  living.  It  wa8 
the  same  truths  of  religion  which  01d  Testament  writers 
were  revealing,  and  01d  Testament  saints  helieving  and 
living  by ;  it  could  not  be  any  other,  if  they  were  truths 
of  religion ;  but  the  truths  were  scattered  and  disjointed, 
and  were  not  apprehended  in  their  organie  oneness,  and 
they  were  also  clothed  in  material  forms.  This  is  all  that 
is  needful  to  be  held  of  what  is  known  as  Typology.^  It 
is  not  implied  that  the  pious  Israelites  knew  the  partieular 
future  referenee  of  the  things  they  believed.  All  Israel 
knew  that  they  had  a  future  referenee  in  generaL  But 
they  were  present  religious  truths,  elear  enough  to  live  by, 
although  many  might  ^esire  more  light.  And  the  sym- 
holism  of  them  aided  in  bodying  out  to  men's  minds  the 

^  On  this  see  more  at  length  in  the  author's  Old  TestameTU  Prop7uq/f 
pp.  210-241  ;  also  Dr.  Patriok  Fairhairn's  Typology  of  Seripture  ;  J.  Chr.  K. 
von  Hofmann's  Weissagung  und  Erfūllung ;  Franz  Delitz8ch'8  Die  Hhliseh' 
ffrophetisehe  Theologie;  DiesterB  OescJiiehU  āes  Allen  Teslamentā  in  der 
OhrisUiehen  Kirehs,  ete.— £d. 
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meaning  of  the  praetiees  6njoined  upon  them,  and  the  life 
demanded  from  them.  And  ever^thing  in  the  OId  Testa- 
ment  pointed  towards  the  fatura  The  yery  8ymbolism 
was  prophetie ;  for  a  STmholism  from  its  nature  alwa7B 
embodie6  ideas  in  their  perfeetion.  Thus  the  prieets'  rohea, 
elean  and  white,  taught  men's  minds  that  onl^  perfeet 
puritj  ean  eome  hefore  God — the  man  who8e  hand8  aie 
elean  and  whose  heart  is  pure ;  but  as  no  man  then  oame 
up  to  that  ideal,  the  thought  and  the  hope  were  awakened 
of  One  who  8hould  attain  to  it,  or  of  a  time  when  all 
should  reaeh  it  We  shouId  ^istinguish  between  STmholiam 
and  tyiK)logy — that  is,  l)etween  a  ritual  and  national  em- 
bodiment  of  religious  truth  so  as  that  it  had  a  eonorete, 
material  form,  and  any  merely  future  referenee  of  the 
truth  or  the  8ymbol.  The  future  referenee,  so  far  as 
appears,  was  nowhere  expre8sly  taught  contemporaneously 
with  the  institution  of  the  8ymboL  The  8ymbol  expre8sed 
truth  as  a  present  possession  of  the  Ohureh  which  then 
was.  The  bent  of  the  uational  mind,  its  sense  of  imper- 
feetion,  its  lofty  idealism,  gradually  hrought  to  its  eon- 
seiousness  that  the  time  for  realising  lay  in  the  future. 
The  perfeetion  of  the  idea  and  the  imperfeotion  of  the 
attainment,  with  the  longing  that  the  one  shouM  be  equal 
to  the  other,  made  the  s^mholism,  whether  ritual  or 
national,  to  be  prophetio — that  is,  converted  it  into  what 
has  heen  knovm  in  the  Ohureh  as  a  typology.  But  in 
this  teehnieal  sense  typology  does  not  eoneem  us  mueh 
in  our  efTorts  to  understand  how  prophets  and  righteous 
men  thought  and  lived  in  those  01d  Testament  times. 

(1)  Now  we  never  have  in  the  01d  Testament  formal 
statements  of  an  ahstraet  kind.  What  we  have  is  the 
expre88ion  of  a  eonseiousness  already  long  fornied.  The 
01d  Testament  people  were  in  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  salvation.  This  relation  had  been  long  formed.  And 
any  utteranees  i-elating  to  it  are  not  general  statements  of 
what  it  8hould  be,  or  even  of  wbat  it  is;  but  rather 
e^pressions  of  the  feeling  of  realising  it — religious,  not 
theologieal  utteraneea     The  fundamental  redemptive  idea 
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in  Tsrael,  then,  the  most  general  eoneeption  in  what  niight 
be  termed  Israers  eonseiousness  of  salvatiou,  was  the  idea 
of  its  heing  in  eovenant  with  Jehovah.  This  embraced  alL 
Other  redemptive  ideas  were  but  deductions  from  this,  or 
arose  from  an  anal^sis  of  it.  The  idea  of  the  eovenant  is, 
80  to  speak,  the  frame  within  which  the  development  goes 
on ;  this  development  heing  in  great  measure  a  truer  imder- 
standing  of  what  idea8  lie  in  the  two  relat«d  elements, 
Jehovah  on  the  one  side  and  the  x)eople  on  the  other,  and 
in  the  nature  of  the  relation.  This  idea  of  a  eovenant 
wa8  not  a  eoneeption  struek  out  by  the  religious  mind 
and  applied  only  to  things  of  religion ;  it  was  a  eoneeption 
transferred  from  ordinary  Ufe  into  the  religious  sphere. 

The  word  nna,  connected  perhaps  with  «"i^,  rn3  =  to 
etUf  means  any  agreement  entercd  into  under  solemn  eere- 
monies  of  saerifiee.  Henee,  to  make  a  eovenant  is  usually 
'a  ma  to  eut  a  eovenant,  i.e,  slay  vietims  in  forming  the 
agreement,  giving  it  thus  either  a  religious  sanetion  in 
general,  or  8pecifically  imploring  on  one's  self  the  fate  of  the 
slain  vietiras  if  its  conditious  were  disregarded.  Anything 
agreed  upon  between  two  peoples  or  two  men,  under  sueh 
sanetion,  was  a  eovenant.  Two  trihes  that  agree  to  live 
at  amity,  to  intermarry  or  trade  together,  make  a  eoveiiant. 
When  a  king  is  elected,  there  is  a  eovenant  between  him 
and  the  peopla  The  marriage  relation  is  a  eovenant 
The  brotherly  relation  of  afVeetion  between  Jonathan  and 
David  wa8  a  eovenant.  So  one  makes  a  eovenant  with 
his  eye8  not  to  look  sinfully  upon  a  woman  (Job  xxxL  1); 
with  the  heasts  of  the  field,  to  live  at  peaee  with  them 
(Job  V.  23).  The  vietor  makes  a  eovenant  with  the  van- 
qui8hed  to  give  him  quarter  and  spare  him.  A  eovenant 
may  be  made  between  equal8,  as  between  Ahraham  and 
Ahimeleeh  (Gen.  xxl  32);  or  between  parties  unequal, 
as  between  Joshua  and  the  Giheonites  (Josh.  ix.  15); 
or  when  one  iuvokea  tlie  superior  power  of  another,  ai 
when  Asa  bribe<l  Benha<lad  with  all  the  silver  antl  gold 
of  the  Lord'8  house  (1  Kings  xv.  19);  and  in  other 
way&     Gtenerally  there  acoompamed  the  forming  of  sueh 
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agreements,  saerifiee,  and  eating  of  it  in  eommon,  as  is 
described  in  Jer.  xxxiv.  and  in  other  parts  of  Seripture. 

The  eovenant  contemplated  eertain  end8,  and  it  repo8ed 
on  oertain  condition8,  mutually  undertaken.     Although  it 
might  be  altogether  for  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  i>artie8, 
a8  in  the  ease  of  Jo8hua  and  the  Giheonites,  botb  parties 
eame  under  ohligations.     There  arose  a  right  or  ju8  under 
it,  although  none  exi8ted  hefore,  and  although  the  forma- 
tion  of  it  wa8  of  pure  graee  on  one  8ide.     The  parties 
eontraeting    entercd    into    under8tood    relations  with    one 
another,  which   both  laid   themselves   un(1er  ohligation  to 
ohserva     Jehovah  imposeel   His  eovenant  on  Israel.     He 
did  this  in  virtue  of  His  having  redeemed  Israel  out  of 
Egypt.     The  eovenant  wa8  ju8t  the  hringing  to  the  eon- 
8ciou8ne88  of  the  people  the  meaning  of  Jehovah*8  aet  in 
redeeming  them ;  aud,  tran8lated  into  other  word8,  i-ea^s : 
*  I  will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  My  people.*     Tlie 
eovenant  borc  that   Israel   8hould  be  His.     This  wa8  the 
ohligation  lying  on  Israel,  and  tlie  obligation  Hc  laid  on 
Himself  wa8,  that  He  8hould  bc  their  God,  with  all  that 
this  implicd.     Heneefortli,  Isniel  wa8  not  in  a  condition 
toward8  Jehovah  which  wa8  uhsolutel^  deatitute  of  rights 
and    elaims.     Jchovah    ]iad    eontraeteil    Hiniself   into    a 
relation.     He   Wii8   God    of    Israel,   under    promise  to  bo 
Israel's  dcfencc  and  liglit  and  guide ;  to  be,  in  short,  all 
that   God   wa8.     Even   when   Israel   sinneil,   He   wa8   re- 
8trained  by  His  eovenant  from  dc8troying  Israel,  even  from 
ehastisiug  Isiuel  beyond  measure.     No  doubt,  whcn  Israel 
failed  to  fulfil  the   condition8  of   the   eovenant,  it   might 
be  8aid   to  eease.     That  would   have  ]icld  of  a  eovenant 
between  equal8,  or  if  hotli  had  souglit  mutual  advantage 
from  it      lUit  Jchovali  ]iad  laid  it  upon  IsraeL     And  the 
sauie  love  aiid  8ovcreignty  which  eliose  Israel  at  first  were 
involvc<l  in  retainiiig  Israel  iii  cx)veiiant ;  and  w]icu  tlie  oId 
eovenant  failed,  Jchova]i,  as  tnie  to  Hiniself,  ])i()inised  to 
niake  a  ncw  eovenant  wit]i  Isiael  w]iich  eouhl  not  fail  of 
8ecuring  its  ol)jocts. 

We  toiieh  a  vcry  peeuliar  qiicstion,  aiul  oiie  of  pro- 
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founder  eharaeter,  here.  Wheii  the  prophets  and  writerH 
of  Israel  speak  of  the  jndice  or  righteousness  of  Jehovah, 
and  consider  that  it  implies  that  He  will  save  His  people, 
they  move,  so  to  speak,  within  the  eovenant.  Salvation 
is  due  to  them  as  a  people  of  Jehovah.  He  is  righteous 
in  delivering  them.  But  when  they  themselves  have 
hroken  the  eovenant,  then  they  must  fall  back  on  the 
nature  of  Jehovah,  on  that  in  Him  which  led  Him  to  take 
them  to  Himself  as  a  peopla  The  faet  of  His  entering  into 
relation  with  Israel  suggests  what  His  nature  is ;  and  on 
that  larger  hasis  they  biuld  their  hopes.  But  it  may  perhape 
be  said  that  prophets  and  psalmists  do  not  appeal  mueh  to 
the  eovenant,  and  to  Jehovah'8  ohligations  under  it.  When 
they  say,  "  Rememher  the  eovenant,"  it  is  =  "  Rememher 
the  past,  the  old  relation — that  with  Ahraham,"  ete. 

(2)  Itis  important  to  rememher  that.the  covenantwas 
made  with  the  people  as  a  whole,  not  with  individuals. 
This  is  the  01d  Testament  point  of  view.  The  people  are 
regarded  as  a  whole,  and  individuals  share  the  henefit  of 
the  eovenant  as  memhers  of  the  nation.  The  religious 
8ubject  or  imit  in  the  01d  Testament  is  the  people  of 
IsraeL  This  8ubject  eame  into  existence  at  the  Exodu8, 
when  Jehovah  delivered  the  trihes  from  Egypt.  Henee- 
forth  the  people  feels  itself  a  unity — a  subject,  and  Jehovah 
is  its  God.  There  subsisted  between  Jehovah  and  this 
poople  a  relation  of  mutual  right  in  eaeh  other.  Jchovah 
as  God  of  Israel  bound  Himself  to  proteet  the  nation  by 
His  almiglity  arm  in  all  its  neeessities  arising  from  its 
relations  without;  to  instruet  it  with  laws  and  prophecy, 
aud  with  the  teaehing  of  His  wi8dom  in  all  its  natioual 
organisations  within ;  to  be  to  it  the  Heiid  in  evcry  de- 
partment  of  its  national  life.  Ho  was  its  King — King 
in  Jeshurun — King  of  Jacob.  He  inspired  its  teaehers. 
Amos  sketehes  the  tiro  lines  along  which  Jehovah*8  graee 
ran.  (1)  The  teviporal:  "I  di-stroyed  the  Amorite  hefore 
you  " ;  "I  led  you  forty  year8  in  the  wilderness  to  give  you 
the  land  of  the  Amorite"  (ii.  9,  10).  (2)  The  sjn'rUnal — 
to  the  prophet  the  greater :  "  I  raisetl  up  your  young  men 
z6 
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to  be  prophets  and  Nazirite8"  (Amos  ii.  11).  He  led  its 
armies;  its  watchword  on  the  field  was:  "The  sword  of 
Jehovah  and  of  6ideon  "  (Judg.  viL  1 8).  And  the  Psalmist 
laments  that  He  no  longer,  in  the  time  of  its  downfall, 
went  forth  with  its  armies  (Pa  xliv.  9). 

And  the  people  was  His,  devoting  all  its  energies  to 
His  servioe.  Henee  there  was  in  Israel  no  priestly  olass, 
as  in  other  nations,  privileged  in  their  owd.  right  to  draw 
near  to  Jehovah  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  The  priests  but 
represented  the  nation.  The  high  priest  hore  the  names 
of  the  trihes  on  his  hreast.  In  him  all  drew  near.  Thej 
were  a  ldngdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy  nation  (Ex.  xix,  6). 
This  possession  of  eaeh  other,  so  to  speak,  was  not  only 
positive,  but  also  negative,  It  was  negative ;  for  though  the 
earth  and  all  people  wcre  Jehovah*s,  He  was  God  of  no 
people  as  He  was  of  Israel.  As  Amos  says:  "You  only 
have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth"  (iiL  2). 
And  though  Israel  was  among  the  nations,  it  was  not  one 
of  the  nations.  It  was  debarred  from  imitating  them ;  from 
relying  on  horses  and  fencod  eities  for  its  preservation,  as 
they  did  (Hos.  L  7,  viiL  14,  ete);  from  following  their 
manners,  or  praetising  their  rites.  This  attitude  of  the 
prophets  towards  an  army  and  fcnccd  eities  might  seem 
to  us  mere  fanatieism ;  it  was  ccrtainly  faith  in  Jehovah 
as  the  Saviour  of  the  people  of  a  vcry  lofty  kind.  The 
nation  was  eut  off,  and  scparated ;  and  Isaiah  reeognises 
that  it  was  near  its  downfall  when  he  eouM  say  tliat  it 
was  filled  from  the  east,  and  full  of  silver  and  gold,  and 
filled  with  soreerers  like  the  Philistines  (iL  6 ;  cf.  Mie 
V.  10-15). 

It  wa8  also  positive,  For  Jehovah  pom*ed  out  in 
Israel  all  His  fulnesa  Thus  He  bestowed  on  them  the 
land  of  Oanaan  (Jer.  iL  7),  to  perform  the  oath  which 
He  sware  unto  theu'  fathers  to  give  them  a  land  flow- 
ing  with  milk  and  honey.  And  Isi*ael  dedi(.'<ated  all  to 
Him ;  itself  and  its  property.  That  the  manhood  of  the 
nation  was  His,  was  symboliscd  by  the  dedication  to  Him 
of  all  the  firsthom.     That  the  inerease  of  the  land  wa8 
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His,  was  8hown  in  the  devotion  to  Him  of  the  first-friiita 
That  its  lifo  and  time  wcre  His,  appeared  from  the  setting 
apart  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  stated  times  of  feast.  The 
seventh  week,  the  seventh  year,  the  seventh  seventh  or 
fiftieth  year,  the  year  of  Jiihilee.  These  are  all  law8  as 
aneient  as  the  nation.  We  sometimes  hear  the  opiniou 
expressed  that  the  idea  of  the  Sahhath  was  only  rest, 
eessation  from  toil,  and  that  thus  it  was  a  merely  humani- 
tarian  institution.  But  this  is  to  entirely  mistake  aneient 
institutions.  All  institutions  were  an  expression  of  religion. 
The  Sahhath  expre88ed  a  rcli/jiou8  idca — the  acknowledg-. 
ment  that  time  wa8  Jehovah's  as  well  as  all  things.  The 
day  wa8  sandijiedy  that  is,  dcdicatcd  to  Jehovah.  The 
hou8eholder  allowed  his  servants  to  rest,  not,  of  eourse, 
with  the  modern  idca  that  they  might  have  time  to  serve 
God,  but  with  the  aneient  idea  that  tlie  rest  of  his  servants 
and  eattle  was  part  of  his  own  rest,  part  of  his  own  full 
dedication  of  the  day  to  God.  Henee  in  the  Dcuteronomic 
law  the  duty  of  keeping  the  Sahhath  is  based  on  the  I^rd's 
redemption  of  the  people  from  Egypt. 

On  the  position  of  the  individual,  Eiehm  e^presses 
himself  thus : — 

"  The  moral  and  religious  aignifieauee  of  tlie  iiidividual 
per8onality  is  not  yet  fully  reeogniso^.  (Jo(l  stan^s  in 
relation  to  the  whole  i^eople,  but  the  individual  does  not 
[yet]  eall  him  Father  [tliougli  the  people  do,  Isii.  Ixiv.  7]. 
Only  the  people  as  sueh  is  ehosen  [or  eleet],  and  mercly  as 
a  memher  of  the  same  has  the  individual  a  portion  in  this 
ehoiee.  Every  disturbance  of  the  relation  of  fellow8hip 
between  God  and  Israel  is  not  only  felt  by  him  to  be 
painful,  but  it  is  also  felt  as  a  disturbance  of  his  own 
personal  relations  to  the  Most  High.  But  along  with  the 
people  [as  a  whole],  the  gieater  and  smaller  eireles  within  it 
exercise  also  an  influenee  ui^on  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  God.  So  the  sin  of  the  fathers  is  visited  upon  the 
children ;  the  punislunent  inflieteel  upoii  the  head  of  the 
family  emhraees  also  all  tliat  helong  to  him  [e.g,  Koiuh]. 
It   is   ouly    later    that    the   meaning    of    the    individual 
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personalit^,  its  personal  responsihilit^,  and  the  determina- 
tion  of  its  relations  to  Grod  hj  its  own  free  moral  ^eeision 
reeeive  full  reoognition.  For  example»  the  belief  that  the 
children  hear  the  8in8  of  the  fathers  is  limite^  hoth  in 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  in  the  eleareet  waj,  bj  insisting  on 
the  eeeential  dependence  of  punishment  npon  personal 
gailt"  (AUtea.  ThsoL,  p.  28).  This  tend6ncj  in  the  01d 
Testament  to  push  the  individual  into  the  background 
helps  to  explain  man^  things,  e,g.  the  little  prominenoe 
given  to  the  idea  of  personal  immortalit^  until  a  oom- 
parativel^  late  period.  The  immortalit^  that  the  prophets 
speak  of  is  that  of  the  State  or  kingdom  The  doctrine  of 
personal  immortality  followed  the  doctrine  of  personal 
responsihilit^. 

We  must  beware,  however,  of  pressing  the  national 
idea  to  an  extreme,  so  as  to  go  the  length  of  8aying  that 
Jehovah  had  no  relatiou  to  individua]8,  or  that  individuals 
had  no  oonseiousness  of  personal  relation  to  Him.  This  is 
extravaganca  One  eannot  rcad  the  histor^  of  Ahraham 
in  the  Pentateueh — part  of  it  anterior  to  the  prophets — 
without  being  couvinced  that  this  is  an  exaggeration.  This 
idea  throws  the  whole  Psalter  and  the  Proverhs  into  the 
po8t-exile  period.  It  is  true  that  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
the  individual  rises  into  a  prominenee  not  seen  in  earlier 
prophets ;  but  these  retain  the  idea  of  the  national  relation 
to  Jehovah  as  mueh  as  earlier  prophets. 

That  the  dedication  expressed  in  the  eovenant  wa8  not 
a  dedication  on  the  mere  ground  of  nature,  but  one  the 
meaning  of  which  wa8  the  lifting  up  of  the  people  out  of 
the  sphere  of  nature  life  into  the  pure  region  of  morals 
and  religion,  was  shown  h^  the  rite  of  eireumeision,  which 
S7mboli8ed  the  putting  ofT  of  the  natural  Ufe  of  the  flesh ; 
and  by  the  Pasehal  saerifiee,  which  implied  the  redemption 
of  the  nation  with  hlood.  AU  wa8  Jehovah'8  to  sueh  an 
cxtent  that  no  Israolite  could  heeonie  the  owner  of  another 
Israelite;  8lavery  was  forbitlden,  and  the  year  of  releaae 
(seventh  yeiir)  set  the  bond-8ervant  free.  And  even  the 
laud  could  not  be  permanently  alienated.      It  was  not 
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theirs,  but,  like  themselves,  Jehovah's.  This  idea,  that  the 
nation  wa8  the  Lord's,  appears  particularly  in  the  propheta, 
who  deal  exclii8ively  with  the  nation.  Thus  we  have  sueh 
e^pressions  as  these  in  Jeremiah :  that  Israel  is  Jehovah'8 
firsthom  (xxxi.  9);  that  he  is  ih^  first-fruits  of  His  inerease 
(ii.  3);  and  the  fuUer  expre8sion  of  the  same  idca:  "As 
the  giixlle  eleaveth  to  the  loius  of  a  nian,  so  have  I  caiised 
to  eleave  unto  Me  the  whole  house  of  Israel  and  the  whole 
hoiise  of  Judah,  saith  Jehovah ;  that  they  might  be  unto 
Me  for  a  people,  and  for  a  name,  and  for  a  praise,  and  for 
a  glor^"  (xiii.  11).  Henee  sueh  figures  as  are  eommon,  to 
expres8  the  eovenant  eonneetion ;  for  example,  the  married 
relation,  the  figure  of  a  floek,  ete.  Henee  sueh  names 
as  Lo  Ruhamah,  unUmd  ;  Lo-ammi,  not  My  people,  Henee 
also  8uch  terms  as :  "  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  etgainst 
the  whole  famiiy  which  I  hrought  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt"  (Amos  iii.  1).  It  is  a  frequent  fonnula  of  the 
prophet's,  indeed,  "  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  from  the  land  of 
Egypt "  (Hos.  xiii.  4). 

(3)  The  agreement  which  the  prophets  refer  to  under 
the  name  of  eovenaut  was  that  made  at  Sinai.  This  wa8 
the  era  of  Isiuel's  hirth  as  a  nation.  Then  Jehovah 
created  them,  as  the  word  is  usod  in  Isa.  xl.  flf.  Then 
He  l)ecame  their  father.  As  Malaehi  say8 :  "  Have  we  not 
all  one  father?  hath  not  one  God  created  us?"  (ii.  10) — 
language  used  of  Israel  in  opposition  to  the  nations.  No 
doubt  this  was  not  the  only  or  the  first  eovenant  which  God 
had  formed  with  men.  For  the  01d  Testament  is  far  from 
regarding  the  rational  spiritual  ereature  man  as  a  heing 
at  any  time  without  rights  in  his  relations  to  God ;  and 
the  God  of  the  Hebrew8  is  far  from  heing  an  arbitrary 
de8pot,  subject  to  no  law  except  His  own  eruel  eapriee. 
He  limited  Himself  even  in  relation  to  new  created  man, 
and  made  a  eovenant  with  him.  His  very  ereation  of  a 
reasonahle  and  moral  ereature  hrought  Him  into  eovenant. 
GUxi,  when  He  eaine  down  from  His  Godhead  and  eon- 
de8cended  to  ereate,  thereby  entered  into  elose  relations 
with  man  and  all  things  niade.     This  wa8  a  eovenant  with 
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all  His  work8.  When  He  looked  upon  His  ereation  which 
He  had  made,  He  found  it  *  good/  and  He  ceased  to  ereate. 
It  wa8  an  arena  suitahle  for  the  display  of  all  that  He 
wa8 ;  and  He  rcposed  in  satisfaetion.  And  this  repose  and 
satisfaetion  expre8ses  His  relation  to  the  ereation.  And 
of  this  oondition  of  God's  niind  toward  ereation,  the 
Sahhath  was  a  8ymboL  It  was  the  sign  of  His  eovenant 
with  ereation.  It  is  the  earthl^  corre8pondent  to  what  is 
the  condition  of  Jehovah'8  mind  toward8  ereation — this  is 
ereation's  response  to  His  8atisfied  and  henefieent  mind 
toward8  it;  henee  the  01d  Testament  also  speaks  of  the 
land  enjoying  her  Sahhaths  (Lev.  xxvi.  34,  43).  It  is 
ereation's  entering  into  eovenant  with  Jehovah  —  the 
expre8sion  of  this  on  its  8ida 

Again,  whcn  Hc  had  asserted  Himself  as  the  moral 
govemor  of  men,  He  made  another  eovenant  with  the  new 
raee  that  survived  the  Flood.  This  wa8  also,  so  to  speak, 
a  eovenant  on  the  hasis  of  nature,  though  directed  to  the 
human  family  chiefly.  Its  condition8  wore  ahstaiuing  from 
blood,  and  the  sacredness  of  human  life.  The  sign  wa8  the 
light  in  the  heavens  appearing  on  the  faee  of  the  cloud ; 
the  8ymbol  of  the  new  light  of  God's  faee  and  of  life 
shining  on  the  dark  background  of  the  watery  firmament. 
Again,  He  made  a  eovenant  with  Ahraham.  But  here 
the  eovenant  passes  from  the  region  of  nature  tp  that 
of  graee ;  from  the  wide  area  of  ereation  and  of  natural 
human  lifo,  to  the  moral  region  and  to  the  redeemed  lifa 
The  condition8  of  this  eovenant  were  the  Promises.  The 
sign  of  it  was  eireumeision,  the  symbol  of  a  putting  off  the 
natural  and  entering  upon  a  new  spiritual  life.  Thus  these 
three  express  a  gradual  progression :  (1)  The  Sahhath ;  a 
eovenant  with  ereation.  (2)  The  Noaehian  eovenfimt;  a 
oovenant  with  man,  expres8ing  the  saere^ness  of  natural 
himaan  life — eonseiousness  of  man  as  helonging  to  Jehovah. 
(3)  The  eovenant  with  Ahraham ;  a  eovenant  of  graee,  of 
spiritual  life.  But  the  eovenant  of  the  propliets  is  the 
eovenant  of  Sinai,  in  which  Jehovah  heeame  God  of  the 
nation. 
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(4)  The  motive  U)  the  formation  of  this  eovenant  on 
Jehovah'8  i^art  wa8  His  love.  It  is  important  to  notiee  that 
the  idea  of  a  eovenaut  is  a  moral  one ;  the  formation  of  it 
implies  free  aetion  on  the  pai't  of  Jehovah,  and  the  motive 
is  a  mornl  one — love.  The  relation  of  Jehovah  to  Israel  is 
not  a  natural  oue.  In  Shemitie  heathenism  the  god  was 
the  natural  father  of  the  people ;  Jehovah  is  the  redemptive 
Oreator  and  Father.  In  Shemitie  heathenism  the  female 
wor8hipper  wa8  spouse  of  the  god;  but  this  wa8  heeause 
she  surrendered  herself  to  prostitution  in  honour  of  the 
god  through  those  who  represente<l  him.  In  sueh  prophets 
as  Hosea  the  idea  of  the  people  heing  sons  of  the  living 
God,  and  of  the  j)eople  heing  the  spouse  of  Jehovah,  has  no 
element  of  this  naturalism  in  it ;  the  i^ropliet's  ooneeptions, 
even  when  he  uses  phraseolog^  of  thia  kinel,  which  seems 
to  have  some  resemhlanee  to  that  employed  in  Shemitie 
heathenism,  are  all  spiritual  and  moi-al. 

It  is  singular,  again,  that  in  the  older  prophets  vei^ 
little  is  8aid  of  the  eovenant.  Tlie  idea8  which  it  e.Kpresses 
are  present,  but  the  word  is  not  found.  It  does  not 
oeeur  in  Joel,  Amos,  or  Mie^h,  altliough  Amos  expres8es 
the  idea  of  it  when  he  8ay8  for  God  to  Israel :  "  You  only 
have  I  known  of  all  tlie  families  of  the  earth  "  (iii.  2  ;  and 
cf.  L  9).  Neither  does  it  appear  in  Obadiah,  Zephaniah, 
or  Hahakkuk.  But  it  appears  in  Hosea  more  than  onee, 
as,  "They  have  transgresse^  My  eovenant,  and  revolted 
from  My  law"  (viii  1);  and  again:  "  But  they,  like 
Adam,  have  transgres8ed  the  eovenant"  (vi.  7).  And  in 
a  form  very  interesting  in  Zechariah,  in  a  seetion  which 
is  generally  reeognise^  to  helong  to  an  aneient  prophet 
of  that  name :  "  As  for  Thee  also,  by  the  blood  of 
Thy  eovenant  I  have  sent  forth  Thy  prisoners"  (ix.  11). 
It  is  in  Jeremiah  that  the  term  first  eomes  into  vei^ 
prominent  use  to  designate  the  relation  of  Jehovah  to 
IsraeL  There  was  a  reason  for  this.  This  prophet  lived 
at  a  eritieal  juricture  in  Israel's  history.  The  eonstitution 
wa8  hreaking  up.  The  oId  order  wa8  ehanging,  giving 
plaee  to  new.     And  the  prophet's  attention  wa8  8harply 
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directed  to  it.     Its  meaning  wa8  vividly  hrought  hefore 
him ;  its  purposea,  its  provisions,  its  defect8  now  heeoming 
apparent/and  its  failure.     And  as  the  eireumstanees  of  his 
time  hrought  his  mind  to  bear  upon  the  nature  of  that 
Govenant  which  had  proved  vain,  so  he  was  enabled  to  rise 
to  the  eoneeption  of  the  new  eovenant  which  Jehovah 
8hould  make  with  His  people,  the  nature  and  provisions  of 
which  would  ensuro  its  sueeess.     He  is  the  first  to  prophe8y 
of  this,  8aying,  "  Behold,  the  day8  eome,  saith  Jehovah,  that 
I  will  make  a  new  eovenant  with  Israel  .  .  .  not  accord- 
ing  to  the  eovenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers  in  the 
day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  hring  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt ;  which  My  eovenant  they  hrake  .  .  .  but 
this  shall  be  the  eovenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house 
of  Israel ;  After  those  day8,  saith  Jehovah,  I  will  put  My  law 
in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts ;  and  I  will 
be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  My  people  "  (xxxi.  31-83). 
And  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew8,  with 
the  singular  insight  which  he  has,  not  into  the  meaning 
of  texts  of  Seripture  in  themselves,  but  into  the  meaning 
which  the  context  gives  them,  thus  speaks :  "  In  that  He 
saith,  A  new  eovenant,  He  hath  made  the  first  old.     Now 
that  which  decayeth  and  waxeth  old  is  ready  to  vanish 
away"  (viii.  13);  an  exact  de8cription  of  the  condition  of 
thinga  in  Jeremiah's  days.     What  took  plaee  in  the  mind 
of  Jereniiah  in  regard  to  the  eovenant  wa8  directly  paral- 
leled  by  what  took  plaee  in  the  mind  of  another  prophet 
in  rcgard  to  the  idea  of  Israel,  the  people  of  God,  of  whom 
wa8  salvation.     The   meaning   of    Israel,  God's   purposes 
with  regard  to  it,  its  position  in  the  world,  its  endowment8, 
the  determinations  of  a  spiritual  kind,  impres8ed  upon  it 
as  the  prophetie  people,  de8tined  to  be  the  light  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  to  hring  forth  righteousness  among  them,  as 
the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  and  the  like — this  eoneeption  of 
Israel  on  all  its  si^es  in   God'8  plan  of  redemption  wa8 
rai8ed  in  the  mind  of  that  prophet  to  whom  we  owe  Isa. 
xl.  ff.,  by  the  sense  or   the   fear  of    Ismers  annihilation 
88  a  p^  ^le  by  the  Babylonian  power. 
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2.    Why  the  Covenant  with  Israel  and  not  another  t 

The  (luestion  natui'ally  oeeurs,  Why  did  the  Lord  love 
this  people  to  the  exclusion  of  others ;  this  people,  and  not 
some  other  ?  This  question  resolves  itself»  of  eourse,  into 
the  other,  Why  one,  and  not  all  ?  For  if  He  had  ehosen 
any  other,  the  same  question  would  have  arisen,  Why  this 
and  not  that  ?  The  prophets  see  the  love  and  graee  of 
God  in  the  ehoiee.  They  do  not  speoulate  on  the  ques- 
tion,  Why  they,  and  not  others? — in  the  earlier  time. 
But  later  they  give  at  least  a  praetieal  answer  to  the 
que8tion,  to  wit,  that  the  Lord  ehose  them  to  be  the 
medium  of  His  ehoiee  of  others  and  of  His  graee  to  others. 
So  e8pecially  in  Second  Isaiah.  The  answer  is  haitll^ 
suffieient ;  but  the  same  objection  or  difficulty  wouId  apply 
everywhere.  There  were,  no  doubt,  positive  reasons. 
These  must  have  lain  partly  in  the  peeuliarities  of  the 
Shemitie  mind  to  which  Israel  belonged ;  partly,  perhaps, 
in  the  degree  of  religious  advancement  among  the  Shemitie 
peoples.  For,  (1)  The  Shemitie  peoples  are  no  doubt  dis- 
tinguisheii  by  what  is  called  a  genius  for  religion.  "  If  in 
antiquity  [in  general],"  8ays  Riehm,  "  the  religious  feeling 
and  the  eonseiousness  of  dcpendence  upon  the  Deity  wa8 
l)articularly  lively  and  powerful,  so  that  the  whole  national 
life  was  govemed  by  it,  it  wa8  among  the  Shemitie  nations, 
even  in  antiquity,  that  the  religious  spirit  unfolded  its 
highest  energy.  .  .  .  We  pereeive  how  exclusively  the 
religious  spirit  drew  into  its  serviee  the  whole  national 
life,  even  amoug  the  Arahs.  It  wa8  the  same  among  the 
Ass^rians,  the  Moahites,  and  other  nations,  where  kings 
8how  the  liveliest  eonseiousness  of  8tanding  in  all  their 
undertaking8  in  the  serviee  of  the  national  god,  for  whom 
it  is  that  they  carry  on  war  and  make  eon^uests  "  {AlMest. 
Theol  p.  48). 

(2)  There  is  the  stage  of  religious  advancement  which 
the  Shemitie  people  had  attained  in  the  age  of  revelation. 
Even  if  the  religion  of  the  Oanaanite  and  trans-Jordanio 
nations  was  not  monotheism,  it  wa8  what  might  be  called 
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lienotheisiii  (ir  monolatry.  Eaeh  nation  had  its  own  one 
god,  aH  CheinoBh,  Mileom,  Biial,  eta  It  is  poesihle  that 
these  are  but  elifferent  names  for  the  same  god,  expressing 
the  people'H  ielea  of  the  god  imder  slightl^  different  modi- 
fieationa  But  this  was  a  condition  ver^  milike  that  of 
Greeee  or  Rome,  which,  even  if  they  had  one  highest  god, 
Iiad  a  multitude  also  of  minor  deities  whom  the^  worshipped. 
This  henotheism  was  a  stage  of  rehgious  attainment  verj 
advantageou8  to  start  from.  Probably  the  differenoe  be- 
tween  the  religion  of  Israel  and  that  of  their  neighhours 
lies  chiefly  in  the  ethieal  eharaeter  ascribed  to  Jehovah. 

(3)  We  might  also  8ay  that  the  eharaeteristies  of  the 
Sheniitie  iniud  very  well  fitted  one  of  this  nationaIity  to 
be  tho  doix)8itary  of  a  revelation.  The  Shemitie  mind 
is  siinple  and  euiotional,  without  capacity  for  speeulative 
or  nietaphy8ical  thought.  Ilenee  the  revelation  committed 
to  Israel  retains  its  praetieal  8implicity,  and  remains  a 
Hiligion  with<)ut  evor  heeoming  a  theology.  We  know  the 
influenee  of  the  Greek  niind  on  Chri8tianity,  and  the  effort 
of  thiH  age  Ls  rather  to  get  back  beliind  the  Greek  influenee, 
and  t(»acli  Chri8tianity  a8  the  Shemitie  mind  presented  it 
and  left  it. 

(4)  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  glorious  eoneeption  of  Israel's 
nHiaiiing  in  God*8  purpose  w{i8  the  rainbow  created  by  that 
(lark  cl()ud  of  de8olation  which  tlie  Babylonian  captivity 
threw  upon  the  prophet's  horizon.  All  these  things  show 
how  it  W{i8  Israel's  national  histor^  that  wa8  of  Signifieanee, 
and  h()w  out  of  its  vieissitu^es  Genrs  great  purposes  heeame 
revealod.  And  it  was  these  vici8situdes  that  recalled  to 
the  prophets  the  meaning  of  the  eoveiiant,  although  it  had 
been  long  expreRsed  hefore,  aud  made  them  dweU  upon  the 
unehanging  hasis  and  motive  of  it,  the  love  of  God.  Henee 
Jeremiah  8ayH :  "  With  an  eternal  love — or  a  love  of  old — 
have  I  love(l  thee  "  (xxxi.  3).  This  love  manifests  itself  in 
efuriee.  It  is  in  the  second  half  of  Isaiah  and  in  Jeremiah 
that  this  i(loa  appears  most  frequently.  But  it  is  also  in 
the  rentiiteueh.  Thus,  "  Jehova]i  hath  iiot  sot  His  love 
upon  you,  and  ehosen  you,  heeause  ye  are  more  than  all 
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nations ;  for  je  are  the  least  of  all  nationR :  but  heeause 
Jehovah  hath  loveil  you"  (I)eut.  vii.  7).  And  this  ehoiee 
wa8  irrevoeahle,  for  the  giftKand  «illing  of  Ciod  are  without 
rei)entance,  as  it  ifi  e^preaseil  in  Isii.  xli.  8,  9 :  "  But  thou, 
Israel,  My  soi-vant,  Jacob  whoni  1  have  ehoaen,  the  8eed  of 
Ahraham  niy  friend.  Thou  whom  I  took  froni  the  end8  of 
the  earth  .  .  .  and  8aid  unto  thee,  Thou  art  My  8ervant ; 
I  have  cho8en  thee,  and  not  e^st  thee  away  " — word8  which 
St.  Paul  echoe8  when,  8tanding,  like  thi8  prophet,  hefore 
the  dc8oIation  and  di8belief  of  Israel,  he  exclaim8 :  "  Hath 
God  ca8t  away  Hi8  people  ?     God  forbid  "  (Eom.  xi.  1). 

(5)  The  condition8  of  the  eovenant  are,  of  cour8e,  the 
ten  word8  given  at  Sinai.  It  i8  not  nece88ary  to  dwell  on 
this.  But  the  remarkahle  thing  is, — which  all  our  reading 
in  the  propliets  reveals, — how  eutirely  the  prophet8  regard 
the  C()n8titutiou  of  Ismel  a8  a  moral  eonstitution,  and  how 
little  plaee  ritual  aud  ceremony  have  in  their  eoneeption  of 
it.  In  answer  to  the  anxious  demand  of  the  i^eople,  where- 
with  they  8houId  eome  hefore  Jehovah :  "  WiII  the  Lord  be 
plea8ed  with  thouRand8  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thou8ands  of 
rivers  of  oil  ? "  the  prophet  respon^s :  "  He  hath  8howed  thee, 
0  man,  what  is  good ;  and  what  dotli  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  juHtIy,  and  to  love  niercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God  ? "  (Mie.  vL  6—8).  And  a  remarkahle 
passage  in  Jeremiali  seems  to  exclude  the  ritual  from  the 
hasis  of  the  eovenant,  as  it  wa8  no  doubt  onIy  a  means  to 
its  preservation  :  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts ;  Put  your 
bumt-offering8  unto  your  saerifiees,  and  eat  flesh.  For  I 
spake  not  unto  your  fathera,  nor  commanded  them  in  the 
day  that  I  hrought  them  out  of  the  Iand  of  Ifeypt,  eon- 
eeraing  hurnt-offerings  or  saerifiees.  But  this  thing  eom- 
manded  I  them,  8aying,  Obey  My  voiee,  and  I  will  be  your 
God,  and  ye  shall  bo  My  people"  (vii.  21,  22).  Sueh 
passages  as  these  do  not  eontain  any  condenmation  of 
saerifiee  in  itself;  but  onIy  a  condemnation  of  the  ex- 
aggerated  weight  Iaid  on  it  by  the  people.  As  Hosea  8ay8 : 
"I  de8ire  goodness,  and  not  saerifiee;  the  knowIedge  of 
God  more  than  hurnt-oflerings "  (vL  6).     The  moral  side 
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of  the  eovenant  is  to  the  prophets  its  real  meaning; 
and — what  is  very  peeuliar  in  the  earlier  prophets — it  is 
this  moral  side  of  it  which  even  the  priests  are  charged 
to  teaeh.  It  is  their  failure  to  teaeh  this  that  is  blamed 
in  their  conduct,  as  in  Hosea. 

The  eovenant  contained  as  its  conditions  the  ethieal 
ordinances  of  the  law.  But  of  eourse  an  aneient  religion 
could  not  exist  without  puhlie  wor8hip.  This  worship  wa8 
b7  means  of  saerifiee  and  offering.  The  fundamental  prin- 
eiples  of  the  eovenant  might  thus  be  developed  along  two 
lines,  ethieal  and  spiritual  religion,  as  h^  the  prophets; 
and,  8econdly,  ritual  of  wor8hip  —  probably  among  the 
priest&  But  the  two  did  not  develop  co>ordinately  and 
without  eontaet  and  mutual  influenee.  In  partieular,  the 
ethieal  idea8  of  the  prophets  reacted  largely  upon  the  form 
of  the  ritual.  It  is  probable  that  the  ritual  wa8  valued  in 
the  main  for  the  ideas  which  it  e^presseA  The  partieular 
details,  e,g.  what  animals  were  to  be  8acrificed,  and  how 
many,  aud  sueh  matters,  would  be  left  in  the  main  in- 
defiiiite. 

But  the  two  things  to  be  maintained  are :  first,  that 
from  the  heginning  the  religion  of  Jehovah  contained  both 
an  ethieal  or  spiritual  side,  and  a  ritual  of  serviee  or 
wor8hip.  And,  8econdly,  that  both,  traeing  their  origin  to 
Moses,  gradually  expanded  in  the  eourse  of  ages,  received 
additions,  and  underwent  ehanges  as  eireumstanees  re- 
quired.  The  law,  i.e.  the  ritual,  grew  in  eontents  ju8t  as 
mueh  as  the  ethieal  elements  of  the  religion  dicl  The  two 
streams  went  on  inereasing  side  by  8ide,  but  the  Law 
tended  alway8  to  take  up  into  itself  and  embody  the  loftier 
elements  of  the  prophetie  teaehing. 

3.   7%€  TerTns  āeseripHve  of  the  OovenarU  Relation, 

Something  must  be  said,  however,  of  the  word8  which 
expre8S  this  eovenant  relation  of  Israel  and  Jehovah. 
These  are  the  word8  Ao/y,  holiness,  sanctify,  and  the  like — 
the  root  enp  and  its  ^erivatives.     These  word8,  with  their 
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English  equivalent8,  are :  tsn^,  to  be  holy ;  Pi.,  Hiph.,  to 
8anetify,  hallow,  oonseerate,  dedicate ;  ^p,  holy  thing,  holi- 
ness,  8anctuary,  thing  hallowed ;  and  equal  to  '  holy '  in 
eonneetion  with  a  noun ;  «^npp,  sanctuary,  holy  plaee ; 
adjeetive  Bil^,  holy;  also  as  noun,  sairUf  holy  one.  Now 
the8e  word8  are  applied  in  the  01d  Testament:  (a)  to 
thing8 ;  (b)  persons ;  (c)  and  to  Jehovah ;  and  it  i8  not 
an  uninteresting  inquiry,  what  is  their  meaning  when  80 
applied  ? 

Now,  in  pursuing  thi8  inquiry,  it  will  be  be8t  to 
di8regard  opinion8  8tated  by  others,  and  follow  out  nierely 
a  brief  induction  of  pas8age&  But  perhaps  I  may  8tate,  to 
hegin  with,  the  result  to  which  I  think  eomparison  of  the 
passages  will  lead.  These  results  are:  (1)  The  word 
*holy'  does  not  originally  expres8  a  moral  attrihute,  nor 
even  a  moral  condition  as  the  blending  of  many  attrihutes, 
when  applied  either  to  God  or  men.  (2)  When  applied  to 
Jehovah,  it  may  express  any  attrihute  in  Him  whereby  He 
manifests  Himself  to  be  God,  or  anything  ahout  Him  which 
is  what  we  should  name  Diinne ;  and  henee  the  name  *  Holy,' 
or  '  Holy  One/  heeame  the  loftiest  expre8sion  for  Jehovah 
as  God,  or  it  expre8sed  God  espeeiall^  on  the  8ide  of  His 
majesty.  It  wa8  the  name  for  God  as  transcendentaL 
(3)  When  applied  to  things  or  men,  it  e^presses  the  idea 
that  they  helong  to  Jchovah,  are  used  in  His  serviee 
or  dedicated  to  Him,  or  are  in  some  speeial  way  His 
propcrty. 

(1)  With  regard  to  things  and  men.  Of  eourse,  holy 
or  holiness  said  of  things  eannot  denote  a  moral  attrihute. 
It  ean  only  e^press  a  relation.  And  the  relation  it  ex- 
presses  is,  helonging  to  Jehovah,  dedicated  to  Godhead. 
Nothing  is  }ioly  of  itself  or  by  natura  And  not  every- 
thing  ean  be  made  }ioly.  Only  some  things  are  suitahle. 
6ut  8uitability  to  be  made  holy  and  holiness  are  things 
quite  distinct.  For  example,  only  elean  heasts  could  be 
devoted  to  Jehovah.  A  heast  so  devoted  is  holy.  But 
all  elean  heasts  were  not  so  devoted.  The  idea8  of  *  holy ' 
and  'elean'  must  not  therefore  be  confounded.       Glean- 
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De8S  is  onl7  a  eonelitioii  of  holinens,  not  that  itaeU.  For 
exani|)l(i,  it  Wii8  forbi(l(len  to  eleiile  the  eamp  in  the  wilder- 
nesH,  U;('^use  this  nia(ie  it  unHt  for  the  presenee  of 
Jehovah ;  as  it  is  saiel,  **  That  they  (lefile  not  their  eamps, 
in  the  niiilst  whereof  I  dwell "  (Num.  v.  3).  Every- 
thing  dedieated  to  Jehovah,  and  helonging  to  Him,  wa8 
holy.  For  example,  the  tahernaele  where  He  dwelt  wa8 
called  K^??  or  ^\>,  a  holy  plaee,  Mount  Zion,  the  hill 
where  His  presenee  in  the  tahemaele  was  manife8ted,  wa8 
a  holy  hill.  Jerusalem  was  the  holy  city.  The  saerifiees, 
as  helonging  to  Him,  were  a  holy  thing,  ^\>.  So  were 
the  8hewbreii(l,  tho  tithes,  the  oil,  the  first-fniits,  everything, 
in  short,  (ledi('.ated  to  Jchovah.  In  tliat  which  was  holy 
there  might  be  gradations.  Thus  the  outer  |)art  of  the 
tal)ern/icle  was  tho  holy  plaee,  but  the  inner  part  was 
D*^r>  'P,  iiioHt  h()ly  i)la(5e ;  it  was  especially  dedi(»ted  to 
(i(k1,  and  none  (larcd  enter  it.  So  all  flesh  offerings  were 
holy;  but  some  were  rnost  holy  things,  sueh  as  the  sin- 
offtiring. 

The  moaning  docs  not  seem  to  be  this,  that  these 
thingH  heing  (lc(Iicated  to  God,  this  faet  raised  in  the  mind 
a  eertain  feoling  of  reverenee  or  awe  for  them,  and  then 
this  8econ(lary  ([uality  in  them  of  inspiring  awe  was  called 
holiness.  No  (louht  things  as  dedi(3ated  to  God  had  this 
(limlity.  liut  what  the  word  holy  describes  is  the  primary 
relation  of  helonging  to  Jehovah.  This  appears  from  a 
j)aHHag(j  in  wliich  those  are  described  who  are  to  be  priests, 
118  in(loed  it  ap^^ears  quite  evidently  in  the  passage  where 
Israel  is  callcd  an  holy  nation,  which  is  parallel  to  the  other 
(lesignation,  a  kin(/dom  of  priests  (Ex.  xix.  6).  Korah  and 
his  company  objccted  to  the  exclusive  prie8th(X)d  of  Aaron, 
8aying:  "Ye  take  too  mueh  upon  you,  seeing  all  the 
eongregation  are  holy,  every  one  of  them,  and  Jehovah 
is  among  them.  And  Moses  answered,  To-morrow  will 
Jchovah  show  who  are  His  and  who  are  holy  "  (Num.  xvl  3). 
Henee  the  priests  are  said  to  be  holy  unto  Jehovahy  %,e.  they 
are  His  property  and  possession.  The  term  1ioly,  therefore, 
whether  applied  to  things  or  men  in  Israel,  or  to  all  Israel, 
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signiiies  that  they  aro  the  possession  of  Jehovah ;  henee  the 
term  e^presses  what  is  else^vliere  expres8ed  by  the  word 
npap,  a  peeulium,  or  peeuliar  peopla 

But  naturall^  with  this  idea  of  helonging  to  Jehovah 
other  ideas  are  allicd.  That  which  is  His  is  separated  out 
of  the  region  of  eommon  things.  Thus  in  Ezek.  xlv.  4  a 
eertain  part  of  the  land,  the  portion  of  the  priests,  is  called 
}nKn")D  Bn{),  a  holy  thing  taken  out  of  the  land.  Henee  Ju)ly 
is  opposed  to  pro/ane,  bh.  The  latter  word  means  that  which 
lies  open,  is  aeeessihle,  eommon,  not  peeuliar.  Henee  in  Ju)ly 
there  lies  the  idea  of  heing  taken  out  of  the  eommon  mass 
of  things,  or  men,  or  nations ;  and  with  that  naturally  the 
notion  of  heing  elevated  ahove  the  eommon.  Again,  there 
quite  naturally  helongs  to  it  the  idea  of  heing  inviolahle,  and 
those  who  lay  their  hauds  upon  it  the  Divine  nature  reaets 
against  and  destroy8.  Henee  Uzzah,  who  put  out  his  hand 
to  stay  tlie  ark,  perishe^;  and  likewise  those  of  Beth- 
shemesh  who  lookcd  into  it.  Henee  the  oflTerings  could  not 
he  eaten  by  any  but  the  priests,  God's  peeuliar  servants. 
So  it  is  said  of  Israel  in  his  youth,  that  he  was  ''a  holy 
thing  imto  the  Lord  (^^P),  .  .  .  all  that  devoured  him 
incurred  guilt,  i,e.  as  putting  forth  their  hand  against  what 
wa8  Jehovah*s  "  (Jer.  ii.  3).  Further,  it  is  quite  possihle  that 
this  formal  idea  of  relation  to  Jehovah  might  gather  imto 
it,  if  I  might  say  so,  a  eertain  amount  of  eontents.  Only 
elean  things  could  be  dedicated  to  Jehovah.  Only  men  of 
a  eharaeter  like  His  own  could  be  His  propcrty.  And  it 
is  possihle,  therefore,  that  the  word  holy  may  occasionalIy 
be  used  to  eover  this  secondary  idca.  But  this  is  not  its 
primary  use,  and  in  any  ease  is  rara 

(2)  A  more  difficult  qucstion  presents  itself  when  we 
inquire  what  is  meant  when  it  is  8aid,  "  Jehovah  is  hol^.** 
First,  it  is  out  of  the  ^uestion  to  say  that,  as  Israel  is  holy, 
heing  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  so  Jehovah  is  holy,  as  helong- 
ing  to  Israel ;  and  that  tlie  language,  bc  ye  holy :  for  I  am 
holy,  means  nothing  more  than  "  be  mine :  for  I  am  ^ours." 
That  sentenee  means,  at  all  events,  he  My  people :  /or  I  am 
ycwr  Ood.     Holy,  on  the  8ide  of  Isi-ael,  meant  devoted  to 
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Qoi — ^not  deyoted  in  generaL  The  eoneeption  of  God  wa8 
an  essential  part  of  the  idea.  But  this  suggests  at  onoe 
that  Ao/y,  as  applied  to  Jehoyah,  is  an  espression  in  some 
wa7  de6cribing  Deit7;  i,e,  not  de8cribing  Deit7  on  any 
partieular  8ide  of  His  nature,  for  which  it  is  a  fized  term, 
but  applieahle  to  Him  on  an^  8ide,  the  manifeetation  of 
which  impresses  men  ¥dth  the  sense  of  Hi8  Diyinity.  For 
instanee,  £zekiel  (xxxyL  20)  sa^s  of  the  heathen  among 
whom  Israel  were  disper8ed,  that  they  profaned  Jehoyah'8 
holy  name  when  they  8aid  to  Israel, ''  These  are  the  people 
of  Jehoyah,  and  are  gone  forth  out  of  their  land."  What 
is  implied  in  this  language  of  the  heathen  is  a  slur  upon 
the  power  of  Jehoyah.  He  wa8  unahle  to  proteet  His 
people.  Henee,  they  had  gone  into  exile.  This  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  heathen  wa8  profauation  of  the  holy 
name  of  Jehoyahy  i,e,  it  reduced  His  maje8ty  and  might 
to  eontempt. 

Thus  the  Diyine  greatness  and  power  are  elements  of 
His  *  holiness.'  Henee  He  will  *  sanctify '  His  ffreeU  name, 
i,e.  His  revealed  greatness,  by  restoring  Israel.  Again,  in  a 
similar  way,  He  sanetifies  Himsel/  in  Gog  by  giying  him 
ovor  to  de8tructi()n ;  i.e.  He  8hows  Himself  by  His  power 
to  be  God  (Ezek  xxxviiL  16).  And  thus  the  word8,  **I 
will  8anctify  Mysclf,"  and  "  I  will  glorify  Myself,"  are  almost 
8ynonyinous.  Gompare  Lev.  x.  3,  where  it  is  8aid :  "  I  will 
be  8anctified  in  tliem  that  eome  nigh  Me,  and  hefore  all 
the  people  will  I  be  glorifieA"  So  it  is  said  in  Ps.  xcix.  3  : 
"  Let  the  nations  praise  Thy  great  and  terrihle  uame,  for  it 
is  holy."  So  Moses  is  chastised  heeause  he  failed  to  sanctify 
Jehovah's  name  at  the  waters  of  Merihah  (Num.  xx.  12, 13) 
— i.e.  failed  to  impress  upon  the  people  His  powcr  and  God- 
head.  The  cry  of  the  seraphim  in  Isaiah  is,  "  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  the  wholo  earth  is  fuU  of  His  glory  "  (vi  3),  i.e.  His 
Divine  maje8ty ;  and  the  wor(l  holy  must  here  be  yery  mueh 
the  same  as  God,  i.e.  God  iii  His  majesty.  Thus  the  name 
eonies  to  expre88  Jehovah  on  some  8ide  of  His  Godhe^ul, 
or  i)crhaps  on  tliat  sidc  which,  to  nien,  is  Kpccifically  Divinc, 
His  fiuye8ty^     Henee  the  name  heeomes,  iu  Isaiah  and  the 
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prophets  after  him,  a  name  of  Jehovah  as  6od ;  He  is  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  i,e.  God  in  Israel,  the  name  implying 
an  eifort  on  the  part  of  men's  minds  to  express  Divinity 
in  its  highest  sense.  ''  Holi/  is  the  name/'  8ays  Hau^issin, 
"  for  the  whole  Being  of  Jehovah,  God  revealed  in  Israel" 
Henee  it  may  be  U8ed  without  the  artiela  "  To  what  will 
ye  liken  Me,  saith  Kii^  " — the  ineomparahle — the  God  of 
maje8ty.  Wi8dom  is  the  knowledge  of  Providence  as  the 
way8  of  GroA  Henee  it  is  8aid  in  Proverhs,  "  I  have  not 
leamed  Wi8dom»  so  that  I  should  have  knowledge  of 
K^'if*  T^®  ^®^  ^^  Jehovah  is  the  heginning  of  wi8dom, 
and  knowledge  of  'p  is  under8tanding/'  ^ 

Two  points  yet  deserve  some  notiee :  first,  the  etymology ; 
and,  8econdy  the  extended  vmge  of  the  name  to  expre88 
speeial  attrihutes.  The  latter  will  depend  upon  the  speeial 
eharaeter  under  which  God  is  presented  with  a  view  to 
influenee  men. 

Etymology  is  rarely  a  safe  guide  to  the  real  meaning 
of  words.  Language,  as  we  have  it  in  any  literature,  has 
already  drifted  away  far  from  the  primary  sense  of  its 
worda  Usage  is  the  only  safe  guide.  When  usage  is 
a8certained,  then  we  may  inquire  into  derivation  and  radical 
signiiieation.  Henee  the  Concordance  is  alway8  a  safer 
eompanion  than  the  Lexicon.  The  word  }ff^p  is  perhaps 
related  to  other  word8  heginning  with  tlie  same  letters,  e.g. 
kad.,  eut,  ccdo,  and  the  like.  If  so,  its  meaning  would 
be  to  eut  offy  to  separate,  to  elevate  out  of  the  sphere  of  what 
is  ordinary  and  set  apart,  If  this  be  its  meaning,  we  ean 
readily  pereeive  how  it  eame  to  be  applied  to  God.  He 
is  the  lofty,  the  heavenly,  8eparated  in  spaee  from  men— 
dwelling  on  high.  More,  He  is  the  maje8tio,  the  morally 
lofty,  separated  from  the  human,  not  only  as  the  finite 
material  ereature,  but  particularly  as  the  sinful,  impure 
ereature.  The  Hebrews  hardly  distinguiBh,  to  begin  with, 
the  phy8ical  from  the  moral  attrihutes  of  God.  Majest7 
and  moral  purity  are  hardly  separated.  In  both  respeets 
God  is  8eparated  from  iiian  and  clevated  above  him,  and 
>  See  his  Studien  mur  $$m>Uiaehm  Migion^fftāekiehiā,  IL  p.  79C— Kd. 
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in  either  wa7  He  is  hol^ ;  and  when  men's  eye8  8addenl7 
behold  Him,  His  nature  repels  the  profanit^,  and  men  die. 
If  this  was  the  line  of  thought  along  whicli  the  nanie  'p 
wa8  applied  to  Jchovah,  it  perhaps  folIow8  that  the  name 
was  imposed  upon  men  and  things  in  a  seeon^ar^  way  as 
helonging  to  Him. 

Thus  (1)  we  see  Hol^  as  a  dcsignation  of  Jebovah; 
having  referenee  to  His  Godhead,  or  to  anything  which 
was  a  manifestation  of  His  (7odhead. 

(2)  We  have  it  as  U8ed  of  men  and  thinga  These 
it  dcscribes  as  helonging  to  Jehovah,  dedicated  to  Him, 
devoted  or  set  apart  to  Him.  Priniarily,  therefore,  it 
expre8sed  merely  the  relation. 

(3)  But  naturally  the  eoneeption  of  dedication  to 
Jehovah  l)rought  into  view  Jehovah'8  eharaeter,  which 
reacted  on  the  things  or  persons  devotcd  to  Him.  Henee 
a  twofold  filling  up  of  the  eireuniferenee  of  the  word 
*  holy '  took  plaee. 

(a)  As  to  men  dcvoted  to  Him,  they  must  share  His 
ehanieter,  and  thus  tlie  temi  *  holy '  took  on  a  moral  eom- 
plcxion. 

(ft)  As  to  things,  they  must  be  fit  to  bc  Jehovah*8L 
Even  wheu  *  elean '  is  U8ed  here  by  the  prophets,  it  denotes 
moral  purity  (Isa.  vL  5).  Henee  the  word  took  on  what 
may  bo  callcd  a  eeremonial  or  a^sthetie  complcxion ;  diifer- 
ing  Uttle  froui  eleiin,  cercmonially  pure. 

But  the  name  as  applied  to  Jehovah  e^presses  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Hebrew  mind  to  rise  to  the  eoneeption 
of  God  as  transcendent.  It  wa8  the  name  for  God  ahso- 
lutely.  Henee  the  highest  expre8sion  of  the  national  life 
wa8 :  **  Be  yc  holy :  for  I  am  holy  " ;  that  is  at  first,  he  jfe 
Mine :  for  I  am  God,  But  what  God  was  is  not  expre8sed. 
And  alway8  as  the  eoneeption  of  God  enlarged  and  clarified, 
more  was  felt  to  lie  in  the  exprc88ion  'p ;  and  the  ealling  of 
a  people  who  wa8  His,  was  felt  to  be  niore  elevated. 

But  it  will  bc  ea8ily  seen  how  various  the  sha^es  of 
signifieanee  may  bc  that  lie  in  'p.  When  we  use  the  name 
God,  it  is  not  a  mere  empty  name — we  have  alway8  a 
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feeling  in  the  backgroimd  of  what  God  is  morally,  or  in 
power  or  wi8dom.  Henee  'p,  heing  ii8ed  in  the  eame  way, 
may,  in  eertain  eases,  emphasise  speeial  attrihutes  of  God, 
according  as  eireiimstanees  hrought  these  into  prominenee ; 
in  opposition,  for  example,  to  the  sins  of  those  who  were 
His  people,  or  their  disbelief,  or  their  forgetfulness  of  their 
oovenant  relation  to  Him,  or  the  like. 

4.   The  Seco7id  Siāe  of  the  Govenant — the  People  a 

righteom  People. 

The  two  parties  to  the  eovenant  are  God  and  Israel, 
His  people.  The  eovenant  was  made  with  the  people,  not 
with  individuals.  The  people  was  the  unit.  The  relation 
of  Jehovah  to  the  people  made  Him  King.  He  was  King 
of  Jacob,  the  Greator  of  Israel,  their  King  (Isa.  xliii.  15). 
And  their  relation  to  Him  was  that  of  subjects  owing 
allegianee  and  obedienca  Again,  they  were  a  peopU, 
united  by  ties  to  one  another,  aud  owing  duties  to  one 
another.  Thus  conduct,  whether  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 
or  of  individuals,  was  estimated  rather  imder  the  aspeet 
of  eivil  aetions.  A  people  necessarily  forms  a  eommon- 
wealth,  and  its  conduct  was  right  when  it  fulfilled  its 
ohligations  to  its  king,  and  the  conduct  of  the  individuals 
wa8  right  when  they  fulfilled  their  duties  to  one  another. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  this  King  was  Jehovah,  God  of 
Israel,  and  this  people  was  the  people  of  Jehovah.  Tlius 
what  might  seem  at  first  merely  eivil  heeame  religious. 

This  second  eoneeption  allowed  room  for  a  very  great 
deepening  of  the  idea  of  the  people's  relatious  to  one 
another,  and  of  their  relation  to  their  King.  It  might  be 
made  a  question,  indecd,  which  of  the  two  eoneeptions,  the 
eivil  or  the  religious,  was  the  prior  eoneeption.  To  answer 
this  question  is  of  little  importanee.  Probably  the  very 
asking  sueh  a  que8tion  betrays  a  modem  point  of  view,  and 
one  from  which  the  Hebrew  mind  never  regarded  things. 
The  Hebrew8  regiinle^  all  things  from  the  religious  point 
of  view.     Givil  government  and  the  conduct  of  men  to  one 
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auother  alike  beloDged  to  the  religioos  sphere,  with  the 
more  direct  aets  of  Divine  serviea  If  we  ohserve  a 
progress  in  the  thinking  of  the  people  as  representeel  by 
their  writer8,  it  is  not  a  progress  in  the  direction  of  divid- 
ing  men's  aetions  into  two  spheres,  one  eivil  and  the  other 
religious,  but  in  the  direction  of  a  deeper  eoneeption  of  the 
natuife  of  aetions.  All  things  continued  with  them  to 
be  religious.  They  woro  all  done  to  God,  but  the  eon- 
eeption  deei)cned  of  what  the  meaning  of  doing  anything 
to  God  wa8. 

To  hegin  with,  an  external  obedience  to  the  lawB 
of  their  king  wa8  thought  religion ;  but  later  it  wa8  felt 
that  a  true  state  of  the  heart  toward8  God  mu8t  go 
along  with  the  outward  aet  to  make  it  right  At  fir8t, 
perhaps  a  citizen  con8idered  he  had  fulfilled  his  ohligations 
to  his  fellow-citizen  when  he  gave  him  his  extemal  eivil 
right,  when  he  wa8  ju8t  to  him ;  but  later  it  wa8  felt  that 
humanity  and  mercy  and  love  must  be  8hown  by  one  to 
anothor.  Thore  is  alway8  8ome  danger  of  generalising  too 
ha8tily,  and  finding  the  steps  of  progress  from  one  idea  to 
another,  or  from  ono  stage  to  another,  clearly  8hown  by 
di!Verent  writer8.  We  may  go  so  far  safely  enough.  We 
may  8ay  eertain  authors  represent  this  idea,  and  eertain 
others  another  idea.  An  examination  of  the  writing8  of 
one  propliet  may  enahle  us  to  8ay  with  fairness,  this  and 
not  anotlier  is  the  prevailing  eoneeption  in  him ;  and  in 
another  prophet  who  eame  after  liim  a  different  and  a 
deeper  eoneeption  prevails.  Yet  it  may  be  hardly  safe  to 
8ay  that  the  deeper  eoneeption  had  not  yet  been  reached 
in  the  tinie  of  the  former  propliet.  Mueh  may  depend  on 
his  i(lio8yncra8y.  And  we  re<j[uire  to  move  with  very 
(•Areful  8tei)8  in  making  induction8  in  rcgard  to  the  progress 
of  idcii8  in  Israel.  lu  the  prophet  Amos  the  prevailing 
eoneeption  is  that  of  righteousnesa  Jehovah  is  the  right- 
eous  ruler  of  men,  who  vindicates  on  all,  Israel  and  the 
heathen  alike,  the  law  of  momlit^.  And  what  the  prophet 
demand8  from  the  people  is  righteousness — that  is,  ju8t 
dealing  with  one  another.     "  Let  righteousness  run  down 
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your  streets  like  water"  (Amos  v.  24).  A  8ucceeding 
prophet,  Hosea,  has  another,  and  what  is  to  us  a  pro- 
founder,  eoneeption.  Hc  abandons  the  region  of  law  and 
right,  and  enters  the  region  of  affeetion.  Jehovah  is  not 
to  him  the  righteous  King,  but  the  loving  father  of  IsraeL 
"When  Israel  wa8  a  child,  I  loved  him,  and  called  My 
son  out  of  Egypt"  (Hos.  xi.  1).  He  is  the  hu8band  of 
Israel,  who  is  His  spouse.  And  He  eomplains  not  of  the 
want  of  righteousness  among  the  people  to  one  another, 
but  of  the  want  of  mercy,  "lon — that  is,  humanity  in  the 
highest  sense,  goo^ness,  love.  Where  Amos  sa^s :  "  I  will 
not  regard  your  hurnt-offerings ;  but  let  ju8tice  run  down 
as  water8,  and  righteousness  as  a  never-drying  stream" 
(v.  24),  Hosea  says :  "  I  desire  goodnes8,  and  not  saerifiee ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  God  more  than  humt-oti'erings " 
(vL  6).        , 

Now,  undoubtedly  there  is  a  profound  advance  from 
the  one  of  these  eoneeptions  to  the  other.  The  former 
eoneeption  is  not  abaudoned ;  at  least  all  that  it  covered 
is  retained,  but  roduced  under  a  more  religious  idea.  And 
a  8ucceeding  prophet,  Mieah,  eomhines  the  idea8  together : 
**  What  doth  the  Lord  ^esire  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and 
to  love  mercy  " — ^*»Dn — goo^ness  ?  (vi.  8).  Yet  we  might 
go  too  far  in  sa^ring  that  the  idea  of  Hosea  wa8  wholly 
new ;  for  even  Samuel  had  said :  "  To  obey  is  hetter  than 
saerifiee,  and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams"  (1  Sam. 
XV.  22).  And  had  we  fuller  records,  we  might  find  among 
earlier  prophets  mueh  that  seems  to  us  now  the  eon- 
eeptions  of  later  ones.  We  eannot  be  wrong,  however,  in 
signalising  eertain  prophets  as  the  great  expounders  of 
eertain  eoneeptions,  though  we  may  find  in  their  idio8yn- 
erasies  and  their  eireumstanees  some  explauation  of  their 
giving  sueh  idea8  so  great  prominenee. 

We  found  that  what  hrought  perteetion  to  the  people 
of  God,  80  far  as  that  depended  on  God  and  the  Divine 
side  of  the  eovenant,  waa  Ihe  presenee  of  God  in  His 
fulness  among  the  people.  Sometimes  this  presenee  is 
His  presenee  in  the  Meesianie  king,  aiid  QOin!^\»\ni»&  '^  S& 
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His  presenee,  so  to  speak,  in  HimseU.  Theee  two  linee 
eannot,  ot  eourse,  remain  eeparate ;  and  the  New  Testament 
unitoH  theni  in  one  by  luaking  those  passages  which  speak 
of  the  Ijord'H  presenee  in  His  own  Person,  also  to  be  Measi- 
anie  paHMiges.  In  doing  so  the  New  Testament  writer8 
8tan(l  on  }uHtory.  They  have  the  histor^  of  Je8iis  behind 
theiii,  and  this  histor^  has  interpreted  moeh  of  the  01d 
Testainent  to  them.  That  8plcndid  passage,  Isa.  xL  1— II, 
whi('.h  H|K»ikH  of  Jehovah  (X)ming  in  strength,  t>.  in  His 
f uhieHH,  aud  fceding  His  floek  like  a  shephenl,  is  interpreted 
in  the  (IohiioIh  of  the  Sou.  It  was  in  the  Son,  or  as  the 
Sou,  that  «rehovah  so  manifested  Himself.  By  the  01d 
ToHtaineut  prophet  a  di8tinction  in  the  Grodhead  was  not 
thou^lit  of;  but  Hu1)Hequent  revelatiou  easts  light  on  the 
pr<)(UMliug.  The  I^rd,  the  Sedeemer  and  Judge,  is  God  in 
th(j  Sou. 

Now  tho  perfeetion  of  the  (50venant  relation  wa8 
n»U'h(;(l  wheu  Jehovah  thuH  eame  in  His  fulness  among  His 
IKioph».  It  is  (liflieult  to  lealiHe  what  idea  the  01d  Testa- 
ui(5ut  prophotH  ha(l  of  thin — how  they  conceived  Jehovah 
pniMiut.  Th(^y  aro  oMi^e(l  to  adopt  figures.  His  glory  is 
H(MiU,  au(l  phyHiciil  images  are  cmployed  to  body  out  the 
Hpiritual  i(IcaH.  The  most  hrilliant  pietui-es  are  in  the 
Hecou(I  half  of  iHaiah.  But  there  are  some  passages  in 
thin  liook  wlu;rc  the  ])rophct  seems  to  8how  us  what  in 
his  1(*MH  ()xult(3(I,  or  at  all  eveuts  more  realistie,  moments 
lio  prohaM^  rcally  eouccivcd  Jchovah's  presenee  to  be.  In 
xliv.  2.S  ho  HuyH:  "  Tho  \jOrd  hath  rcdecmed  Jacob,  and 
gl()rifi(ul  IIiiuH(^lf  iu  rHrael."  lu  xlix.  3:  "Thou  art  My 
Horvaut,  0  iHraol,  iu  whoui  I  will  gIorify  My8elf."  In 
lx.  1,  .S:  "  AriHo,  Hhiue  .  .  .  for  tho  glory  of  the  Lord  is 
riH(»u  uiKiu  thoo  .  .  .  Aud  the  Gcutilc8  shall  eome  to  thy 
light."  ThoHo  iMiHHagoH  would  seeiu  to  imply  that  Jehovah 
iH  i)roHoutc(l  iu  Ilin  preseuee  through  Israel  itself,  not  as 
au  iu(l(;iK*u(lcut  glory ;  the  glory  of  Israel  is  His  glory. 
U(*.  au(l  iHraol  aro  not  two,  but  glorified  Israol  refleetH 
IIIh  k^^^'T-  ^^^^^^  thero  is  a  siugular  pasHago  (xlv.  14,  15) 
vvhieh  ]xjrhapH  eonfirms  this  viow :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
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The  lahour  of  Egypt,  merchandi8e  of  Ethiopia  anel  of  the 
Saheiins,  nien  of  stature,  shull  eome  over  unto  tliee  .  .  . 
they  shall  fall  down  unto  thee  .  .  .  saying,  Surely  God  is 
in  thee.  .  .  .  Verily  thou  art  a  God  that  hide8t  Thy8elf,  0 
God  of  Israel,  the  Saviour." 

It  is  worth  ohserving  here  that  the  Servant  of  the 
Lord,  whomsoever  that  remarkahle  ooneeption  represents 
in  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  doe8  not  appear  as  a  di8tinct 
personage  among  Israel  redeemed.  He  either  is  Israel 
redeemed,  or  he  is  not  considered  separately  from  them 
in  their  condition  of  glorified  redemption.  In  ehap.  liii. 
Israel  redeemed  looks  back  upon  the  time  when  he  wa8 
among  them  in  his  humility,  and  they  eonfess  how  8adly 
they  mi8apprehended  him.  "Who  believed  what  we 
heard  ?  and  to  whom  did  the  arm  of  the  Lord  manifest 
itself?  .  .  .  We  thought  him  smitten,  and  afflicted  of 
God ;  hut  it  was  our  sins  that  he  hore :  by  his  wound8  we 
have  heen  healed."  But  after  ehap.  liii.  the  servant  doe8 
not  appear,  except  perhaps  in  ehap.  lxi.  1,  2,  a  passage 
the  point  of  view  of  which  is  anterior  to  the  redemption : 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me;  heeause  he  hath 
anointed  me  to  proelaim  liberty  to  the  eaptive;  .  .  . 
to  proelaim  the  aeeeptahle  year  of  the  Lord,  the  day  of 
vengeanee  of  our  God."  The  prophet,  after  ehap.  liii., 
speaks  no  more  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  but  of  the 
servants  of  the  Lord — the  people  are  all  righteous,  and 
taught  of  God;  while  hefore  he  spoke  of  "my  righteous 
servant,  who8e  ear  wa8  opened  as  that  of  one  taught" 
(L  4).  Perhaps  this  point  is  in  favour  of  those  who 
think  that  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  is  not  an  individuaL 
If  an  individual,  it  is  strange  that  he  wholly  disappear8 
when  Israel  is  ransomed  through  his  great  sufierings.  We 
shouM  expect  him  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  peopla  But 
the  people  have  no  head  but  Jehovah  Himself.  There  is 
a  very  remarkahle  passage  in  ehap.  Iv.  3  f.,  where  the  people 
are  addre88ed :  "  Ineline  your  ear,  and  eome  unto  me  .  .  . 
and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  eovenant  with  you,  even  the 
sure  mereies  of  David.     Behold,  I  made  him  a  witnes8  to 
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tbe  peoplee,  a  leader  and  eommaneier  of  the  people&  6ehold, 
thoii  nhalt  eall  nations  that  thou  knowe8t  not,  and  nations 
that  know  not  thee  shall  run  after  thee  for  the  sake  of 
«lehovah  thy  God,  and  for  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  for  He 
hath  gIorified  thea"  Here  the  people,  redeemed  and 
glorified,  are  8erved  heirs  to  the  great  promises  made  to 
David. 

There  is  one  other  point  here  which  I  need  only  toueh 
upon.  The  plaee  of  Israel  glorified  and  of  6od  present  is, 
of  eourse,  in  all  the  01d  Testament  writer8  the  earth.  Grod 
de8cend8 ;  Hi8  tahemaele  i8  among  men ;  men  are  not 
tran8lated  into  heaven.  The  earth  i8  transfigure^,  hut 
it  remain8  the  earth,  and  abode  of  men.  There  i8  a  new 
heaven8  and  a  new  earth,  but  the  two  are  8till  di8tinet ;  and 
the  new  earth  i8  the  inheritanee  of  the  sainta.  Of  eonrse, 
the  conception8  of  prophets  are  very  variou8  on  this  final 
c()n(lition  of  things.  It  wa8  not  given  to  them  to  see 
ch*Air]y  here. 

N()W  the  word  that  de8cribe8  the  proper  condition  of 
tln;  ]MH)ple  on  their  8ide  of  the  eovenant  relation  is 
rvjhteom.  The  ^iHerene^  between  *  holy  '  and  '  righteous ' 
inuHt  be  obHerved.  *  H()ly/  K^"»P,  is  a  term  that  expresses 
the  heing  in  eovenant.  It  is  equal  to  helonging  to  Grod,  ie. 
l>eing  His  people ;  but  righteous  e^presses  the  condition 
morally  of  those  who  are  His  people.  This  latter  is  the 
w()rd  that  describes  how  the  people  should  be  at  all  times, 
and  how  it  shall  be  at  the  end.  And  Isaiah  moum- 
fully  excluiniH :  "  How  is  the  city  that  was  faithful  heeome 
an  liarlot !  she  in  which  righteousness  dwelt;  but  now 
mur^erei-H"  (i.  21).  And  in  the  later  chaptei*s  of  the 
bo()k  it  is  8aid  of  the  restored  and  perfected  Israel ;  "  Thy 
l^eoplo  shall  be  all  righteous"  (lx.  21);  "Tliey  shall  be 
called  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  our  God,  that 
He  niight  be  glorified  "  (lxi.  3) ;  and  again :  "  Ye  shall  be 
nanied  the  i^riestH  of  the  Lord ;  men  shall  eall  you  the 
niiniHteiH  of  our  G()d  "  (lxi.  6) ;  and  again  :  "  I  will  gi'eatly 
r(\joice  iii  the  Lord  .  .  .  He  hath  covered  nie  with  the 
robe   of    righteousness,  as   a  bridegroom   decketh   himself 
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with  ornanieiits"  (lxi.  10).  It  is  ohvious  that  the  tenn 
'  righteousness '  is  one  tluit  adnnts  of  con8iderable  variety 
of  use,  and  niay  eover  wider  or  naiTower  meaninga  We 
may  refer  a  little  to  the  \\mge  of  the  word ;  and,  8econd, 
to  the  general  idea  conveyed  in  the  e^pressiori  "  the 
people  shall  be  righteous."  We  shall  inquire  what  this 
means  when  8aid  of  the  people  on  their  8ide  of  the 
eovenant. 

(1)  As  to  the  usage  of  the  word8  P'^V,  pnv^  jm,  and 
ni^TV — verb,  adj.,  and  noun. 

In  general,  we  may  remark  that  the  radical  idea  of 
these  words  is  extremely  difficult  to  detect.  Most  Hebrew 
word8  now  applied  to  e^press  ethieal  eoneeptions  expre88ed, 
no  doubt,  originally  physical  idea8.  In  some  eases  we  ean 
reaeh  these  original  eoneeptions.  For  example,  the  word 
"^K^,  translated  uprigkt,  means  '  plain '  or  '  level,'  in  a 
phy8ical  sense.  Perhaps  the  radical  idea  in  Ki"!^  ^^  "  ^ut 
ofl',  8eparated,  removed  to  a  distance."  But  the  radical 
notion  of  [rrv  seems  not  to  have  survived.  There  is  proh- 
ably  no  paasage  in  the  01d  Testament  where  it  ean  be 
detected.  Sonie,  indeed,  have  thought  they  found  it  in 
Ps.  xxiii.  3,  P'^F^^??^»  "  paths  of  righteousness,"  i.«.  even  or 
straight  paths ;  but  it  is  prohahle  that  there  the  meaning 
is  the  sarne  as  in  other  passages — "  right  paths "  or 
"righteous  paths,"  ie.  sueh  paths  as  are  eonformahle, 
appropriate  to  the  requirement8  of  sheep,  or  paths  which 
are  righteous,  the  figure  heing  deserted.  In  Arahie  the 
root  means  "  to  be  true,"  i.e,  to  corre8pond  to  the  idea  and 
reality.  The  lexicographers,  with  some  8ubtlety,  8ay  that 
a  man  to  speak  sidq  must  not  only  8ay  what  eonforms  to 
the  reality,  but  at  the  same  time  what  eonforms  to  the 
idea  in  his  own  mind.  Thus,  if  a  man  8aid :  "  Muhammed 
is  the  prophet  of  God,"  that,  to  be  sidq  or  truth,  must  not 
only  correspond  to  the  faet,  which  of  eourse  it  doe8,  but 
also  to  his  own  idea,  i,e,  he  must  also  helieve  it  Lexico- 
graphieal  suhtleties  of  this  kind  are  rarely  very  helpful ; 
it  is  safer,  first  of  all,  to  look  to  usage.  Then  it  is  possihle 
that  etyniology  uiay  give  an  idea  that  bind8  the  usagiee  into 
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oue,  or  give  a  steiu  eooeeption  out  of  which  all  the  other 
eoueeptious  may  be  seeu  to  have  branched  off. 

If  we  cou8ider  uow,  first  of  all,  the  verb  P?V,  imperf. 
r?Y^,  which  is  of teu  translated  sh/M  he  jvMified  in  English, 
as  in  Gr.  SiKaKoOi^a-eTai,  we  find  that  the  proper  sense  of  it 
is,  to  be  riglit,  to  be  in  the  right,  to  have  right  on  one*8 
8ide.  The  idea  is  juridical,  or,  as  it  is  called,  forensie — 
helonging  to  the  forum,  or  eourt  of  law.  The  Hebrews 
were  fond  of  this  eoueeption,  when  a  question  arose 
betweeu  two  persons,  or  wheu  oue  blamed  another,  or 
the  like ;  the  parties  were  very  readily  conceived  as  parties 
to  a  suit  hefore  a  judge.  And  when  one  defended  another 
in  any  way,  he  wa8  8aid  to  plead  his  eause.  Thus  Jehovah 
summons  the  nations  and  their  gods  to  an  imaginary 
trihunal :  "  Let  them  draw  near ;  let  us  euter  iuto  judg- 
ment  together  (Isa.  xli.  1).  And  so  wheu  the  people  are 
conceived  as  having  a  plea  which  they  ean  hring  forwaixl 
of  heing  true  to  the  eovenant  ohligations,  the  Lord  8ay8 : 
"  Let  us  plead  together ;  declare  thou  that  thou  maye8t  be 
ju8tified"  (xliiL  26).  Now  the  verb  Pl^  wa8  said  of  the 
person  who  in  sueh  a  real  or  imaginary  plea  wa8  found  by 
the  real  or  supposed  judge  to  be  in  the  right,  to  have  right 
on  his  side.  Examples  of  this  do  not  ueed  to  be  multiplied. 
The  oue  just  cited  from  Isaiah  is  a  good  instanee :  declare 
pnvn  luop ;  here  there  is  no  question  of  ethieal  righteous- 
ness,  but  of  simple  juridical  right — haviug  right  on  one's 
side.  And,  similarly,  the  passage  in  xliii.  9  :  "  Let  them 
hring  forward  their  witne8se8  "  {i,e.  witnesses  of  their  pre- 
dictions),  "  that  they  be  justified,"  found  to  have  right,  in 
this  coutested  matter,  on  their  side. 

This  is  the  idea  of  the  simple  stem.  The  eausative 
or  Hiphil  agrees  iu  meaning  ;  it  is  to  firui  in  the  right, 
to  find,  in  one*s  aetiou  as  a  judge,  a  persou  to  have  right 
on  his  8ide ;  or,  with  other  modifications,  sueh  as  to  regarā 
oue  as  in  the  right,  or  to  treat  one  as  in  the  right ;  as, 
e.g,,  "I  will  not  ju8tify  the  wicked"  (Ex.  xxiii.  7) — treat 
the  VKH  as  P'^V  Of  eourse,  as  a  judge  find8  this  by 
eleelariug   it,   the   sense   may  be   to   declare   ouo  to   have 
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right  on  hi8  8ide;  but,  properiy,  it  is  to  find  that  one 
is  in  the  right.  It  does  not  meau  to  make  a  mau 
ethically  pure,  There  seems  no  passage  in  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  where  sueh  a  sense  is  possihle,  except,  perhaps, 
Dan.  viii.  14.  To  find  right,  or  in  the  right,  is  the  mean- 
ing  of  the  Hiph.,  or  to  justify ;  or,  with  8lightly  differeQt 
8hades  of  meauing,  to  declare  to  be  in  the  right,  or  8how 
to  have  right  on  one's  8ide.  Thus  the  Servant  of  the 
Lord  (1.  8)  exclaim8 :  "  He  is  near  that  justifieth  me,"  3iiij 
^pn^ ;  "  who  will  enter  a  plea  against  me  ? "  Q^^  3^)  ^). 
And  in  words  almost  identieal,  Job — whom  God  ealls 
"  My  servant " — 8ays  :  "  I  kuow  that  I  shall  be  found  in 
the  right  (P^W) ;  who  is  he  that  will  enter  a  plea  with 
me?"(xiii.  18;  19). 

Now  this  is  a  general  mode  of  eoneeption,  applieahle 
in  a  hundred  ways.  Any  ^uestion,  or  eharge,  or  elaim 
may  be  hrought  under  this  juridical  idea.  The  point 
on  which  a  man  may  be  arraigned,  or  suppose  himself 
arraigned,  may  be  a  trifle — a  point  of  etiquette,  or  the 
que8tion  of  his  life  hefore  God.  To  be  in  the  right,  or 
to  have  right  on  his  8ide,  may  be  equally  various:  it 
may  be  in  a  matter  of  speeeh,  as  speaking  truth  or  no ; 
a  matter  of  eustom  or  consuetudinary  law ;  a  matter  of 
eommon  morals ;  or  a  matter  of  his  relation  to  God.  The 
8tandard  may  be  8imply  a  faet,  or  any  understood  norm 
or  rule,  whether  human  or  Divine,  according  to  which 
conduct  is  measured.  When  Judah  said  in  regard  to 
Tamar  the  harlot  ^|©p  n^  "  she  is  in  her  rights  as  against 
me"  (Gen.  xxxviii.  26),  and  when  the  Psalmist  eries:  "In 
Thy  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified "  (P^^),  i«.  be 
right,  or  found  in  the  right  (Ps.  cxUii.  3),  they  both  use 
the  word  in  the  same  sense,  although  the  spheres  referred 
to  are  widely  apart.  There  is  always  a  standard,  always  a 
eause ;  a  man's  conduct  in  a  partieular  matter,  or  his  life 
as  a  whoIe,  is  in  que8tion ;  and  there  is  alwaysajudge,  real 
or  imaginary.  The  8taudard  may  be  very  various,  so  may 
be  the  point  or  eause ;  the  pei-son  is  PTV  when,  hefore  the 
judge,  his  aet  or  life  is  in  corre8}x>ndence  with  the  Btandard. 
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Of  eourse,  in  many  eases  the  8tandard  itself  may  be  oon- 
ceived  as  the  judge,  as  when  a  man  is  condenmed  by  his 
eonseienoe,  or  by  the  popular  eustoms,  or  by  the  prinoiples 
of  the  eovenant.  Two  passages  in  Job  illustrate  the 
flexibility  of  the  usage  in  the  higher  sphere.  £liphaz, 
arguing  against  Job's  eomplaints,  say8 :  "  Shall  mortal  man 
be  ju8t  (fny)  with  God  ?"  (iv.  17),  i.e.  be  found  in  the 
right  as  to  his  life.*  To  which  Job  replies:  "Of  eourse 
I  know  that  it  is  so,  How  shouU  man  be  ju8t  with  God  ?  " 
(ix.  2).  Eliphaz  means  that,  hrought  to  God'8  bar,  no  man 
will  be  found  righteous ;  Job  means,  no  man  ean  make  his 
righteousness,  though  he  have  it,  valid  against  God,  or  at 
God'8  bar,  He  heing  unwilling  that  he  should ;  heeause 
His  omnipotent  power  will  hinder  man  from  sustaining 
his  eause.  "  I  know  that  I  have  to  be  guilty,"  he  else- 
where  exclaim8  (ix.  15,  20).  Thus  it  may  be  8aid  in 
regard  to  this  verb:  (1)  that  it  is  not  mueh  in  use  in  the 
older  language;  (2)  that  it  is  always  used  of  persons; 
(3)  that  it  means  to  be  in  the  right,  according  to  some 
standard,  chiefly  in  a  juridical  sense ;  and  (4)  that  this 
standard  heing  sometimes  the  general  law  of  conduct,  the 
moral  law,  the  word  shows  a  tendeucy  to  be  used  of  this 
conformity,  or  as  we  use  righteous  in  an  ethieal  sense,  the 
juridical  idea  falUng  away.  This  tendency  8how8  itself 
more  and  more  in  the  language,  i.e.  the  standard  heeomes 
more  and  more  the  great  general  priueiples  of  morals  and 
religion. 

Now  the  same  things  ean  be  said  in  general  of  the 
adjective  P**!V  righteous,  in  regard  to  which  we  need  only 
remark  :  (1)  that  it  is  never  used  in  the  feminine  ;  a  eurious 
faet,  explained,  perhaps,  by  the  primary  use  heing  juridical, 
where  the  interests  of  men  aloue  eame  into  discussion — 
and  it  is  only  U8ed  of  persons,  with  perhaps  one  exception 

*  Oii  the  interpretatiou  of  Job  iv.  17  seo  the  author's  The  Book  of  Job, 
vfith  Notes^  ete.  ("Cambridge  Bible  for  Sehools  and  Col]eges"),  p.  33,  whei*e 
he  briefly  discu8ses  the  eoinpeting  renderings,  and  decide8  on  the  who1e  for 
Oanman  be  righUous  hefore  Godt  This,  he  thinks,  is  niost  in  harniony  with 
the  tiv^A  at  which  the  i-harge  eonies  in,  the  seope  of  the  following  venM^,  aud 
the  geueral  aphorisu)  in  v.  6,  7. — Ki). 
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(Deiit.  iv.  8) ;  and  (2)  the  ethieal  notion  hegins  to  prevail 
over  the  juridical. 

The  use  of  the  nouns  P^V  and  nj5TV,  which  hardly  differ 
in  their  general  meaning,  is  of  great  interest,  espeeiall^  in 
Isaiah.  The  same  general  idea  helongs  to  this  word — that 
whieh  has  the  quality  of  P^?»  which  is  eonformahle  to  a  norm 
or  8tandard.  This  appears  most  plainl^,  first  of  all,  when 
the  word  is  predicated  of  things  like  measures  and  weights, 
e^g,  'v  T\V^  a  righteous  ephah,  'v  ^33«  righteous  weight8, 
'v  ^3TiCb  a  right  halanea  Our  word  right  perhaps  eomes 
neareet  to  the  meaning,  i,e,  eonformahle  to  the  idea  of  an 
ephah,  weights  and  halanees.  So  Ps.  iv.  5,  'v  ^nar,  right  saeri- 
fieee,  sueh  saerifiees  as  are  agreeahle  to  the  idea  of  saerifiee. 
Perhaps  even  'v  oaete,  right  judgment,  judgment  sueh  as  it 
shouId  be.  Here  again  the  norm  or  standard  ma^  var^r 
indefinitel7.  That  has  the  eharaeteristie  of  'v  in  an^  sphere 
which  corresponds  to  the  admitted  norm  in  that  sphere — 
whatever  is  right  according  to  an  understood  8tandani 

The  transition  from  this  to  conduct  or  aetions  is  eas^. 
The  standard  may  be  propriety,  popular  eustom,  what  is 
due  socially,  or  what  is  required  in  monils  or  religion. 
Naturally,  in  judging  of  aetious,  the  last  named  standard8 
will  be  those  that  are  chiefly  thought  of.  But  as  the 
staudard  deepens  in  its  idea,  righteousness  will  also  acquire 
more  inwardness  and  conden8ation.  When  said  of  men, 
the  use  of  tho  word  is  readily  understood,  and  hardly  need8 
illustration. 

But  there  ean  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  general 
idea  appears  when  'v  is  predicated  of  God.  The  point  of 
difficulty  here  is  naturally  to  discover  the  8tandard  by 
which  the  aetion  of  God  is  estimated  There  appears  in 
the  minel  of  the  prophets,  when  they  speak  even  of  God, 
the  generel  feeling  that  there  is  a  moral  standard  which  is 
not  merely  God'8  will.  Probably  a  difference  between  this 
Htandard  and  God'8  will  rarely  occurred  to  them — ^the  two 
coincided.  But  there  ai^pears  the  feeling  of  the  existence 
of  aueh  a  8tandard.  Even  Ahraham  8ays :  "  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right?"  (ddctd,  Gen.  xviii.  25). 
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And  in  the  Book  of  Job,  the  most  modern  of  Hebrew 
hooks  in  its  way8  of  thinking,  Job  openly  eharges  God 
with  inju8tice ;  and  in  one  remarkahle  passage  the  patri- 
areh  proelaims  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  righteousness, 
though  6od  and  man  alike  should  show  themselves  un- 
just  (xxviL  5,  6).  6ut  U8ually  sueh  a  distinction  probably 
wa8  not  drawn.  God's  will  and  aetion  coineided  with 
righteousness,  and  God's  will  wa8  the  norm  of  righteous- 
ness  on  that  aeeount  practically,  without  its  heing  the 
soure^  of  it  absolutely,  or  to  be  identified  with  it  When 
God'8  aetions,  therefore,  were  estimated,  they  were  naturally 
judged  by  the  same  8tandard  as  wa8  applied  when  men's 
were  judged.  God  acted  righteously  when  He  acted  as 
a  just  man  would  have  acted  in  the  eireumstanees.  ThiB 
makes  His  righteousness  often  to  be  what  is  called  retri- 
hutive  righteousness.     And  this  is  a  eommon  usage. 

6ut  in  sueh  passages  as  those  iu  the  second  half  of 
Isaiah  manifestly  this  sense  will  not  suit.  God'8  righteous- 
ness  there  is  a  eourse  of  aetion  eonformahle  to  a  rule ;  but 
the  rule  is  not  that  of  the  general  law  of  morals.  The 
word  helongs  to  another  sphere,  namely,  the  redemptive 
sphere.  The  standard  is  not  the  moral  law  in  God's  mind 
as  sovereign  ruler  ;  but  some  other  standard  in  HLs  mind  as 
God  of  salvation.  When  He  aets  according  to  this  standard, 
the  attrihute  of  'v  helongs  to  Him  or  to  His  aetiona  Now 
this  8tandard,  of  eourse,  might  be  a  general  purpose  in  His 
mind  in  regard  to  Israel,  iu  which  ease  the  8tandard  would 
be  the  eovenant  relation.  He  aets  'v3  when  He  aets  as  it 
heeomes  God  in  eovenant  with  IsraeL  As  the  eovenant 
wa8  a  redemptive  one,  this  eomes  to  mueh  the  same  thing 
as  to  say  that  He  aets  as  the  God  of  salvation.  The 
interesting  point,  however,  is  whether  the  idea  of  the 
prophet  has  not  gone  so  far  as  to  rise  to  this  as  the  true 
eoneeption  of  God.  The  purpose  of  salvation  is  not  a 
purpose  which  He  has  formed,  but  is  the  expres8ion  of  His 
very  6eing.  It  is  His  eharaeteristie  as  God.  When  the 
prophet  8aya  of  Cyru8 :  "  I  have  raised  Inui  up  in  'v,"  that 
might  very  well  be  8imply  "  in  the  region  of  a  redemptive 
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purpose"  (Isa.  xlv.  13).  And  so  when  'v  ealls  one  to 
follow  it,  or  when  God  ealls  him  in  'v  to  follow  Him,  as 
He  el8ewhere  speaks  of  going  hefore  him.  So  when  He 
8ay8  to  Israel,  "  I  have  ehoaen  thee ;  I  strengthen  thee ;  I 
uphoM  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  My  righteousness " 
(Isa.  xli.  10),  this  might  mean  that  He  aets  to  Israel  on 
the  lines  of  His  relation  to  Israel  and  of  His  purpose. 
And  with  this  agree  the  many  passages  where  'v  is 
parallel  to  salvation :  "  My  salvation  is  near  to  eome,  and 
My  righteousness  to  be  manife8ted"  (Ivi.  1). 

But  there  are  other  passages  which  seem  to  go  further, 
and  to  show  that  Jehovah's  aetions,  which  are  'V3,  wer6 
some  of  them  anterior  to  His  relation  to  Israel,  and 
that  His  forming  this  relation  illu8trated  His  'v — in  other 
words,  they  rise  to  the  elevation  of  making  the  salvation 
of  Israel,  and  through  Israel  that  of  the  world,  to  be  the 
thing  which  is  eonformahle  to  the  6eing  of  Jehovah,  and 
expres8es  it.  For  instauee,  Jehovah  8ays  to  Israel :  "  I  have 
called  thee  in  righteousness  " — the  entering  into  eovenant 
with  Israel  was  in  'v  (xlii.  6).  Aud  in  a  remarkahle 
passage,  xlv.  18:"  Thus  saith  the  Loi*d  that  created  the 
heavens ;  He  is  Gad,  that  formed  the  earth ;  He  made  it 
to  be  inhabited.  1  have  sworn  by  Myself  that  to  Me  every 
knee  shall  bow ;  look  unto  Me,  and  be  saved,  all  the  end8 
of  the  earth."  Here  the  salvation  of  the  world  and  the 
original  ereation  are  hrought  together,  and  the  first  seems 
anterior  in  idea  to  the  second. 

5.  Sighteousness  in  the  PeopU. 

The  01d  Testament  runs  out  its  idea  of  the  final 
state  and  perfeetion  of  the  kingdom  of  6od  and  its 
univer8ality,  more  on  the  external  8ide,  in  events  and  in 
the  relations  of  the  nationalities  of  the  world  to  one 
another  and  to  the  Ohureh.  The  various  prophete  differ 
accordiiig  to  their  eireumstanees  in  theu'  idea  how  the 
relatious  of  Israel  and  the  uations  were  to  be  adju8ted« 
In  all,  however^  the  heathen  are  hrought  into  a  relatioa 
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of  siihmissiou  aiid  subordination  to  Israel ;  the  Church  at 
last  overeomes  and  ahsorhs  the  heathen  world. 

In  the  samo  way  the  relations  of  the  various  elasses 
within  Israel  are  finally  adjusted,  as  at  the  day  of  the 
Lord.  All  evil  is  judged  and  destroyed — the  people  are 
all  righteous.  And  with  the  perfeetion  of  the  Ghureh 
eomes  in  also  the  perfeet  state  of  oreiitiou.  The  earth 
yields  her  inorease;  there  is  abundance  of  eom  even  on 
the  tops  of  the  mountains ;  it  shakes  like  Lehanon — the 
de8ert  hlossoms  like  the  rose,  and  God'8  hlessing  is  upon 
the  people  (Ps.  lxxii.  16 ;  Isa.  xxxv.  1). 

Of  eourse,  all  01d  Testaraent  propheeies  are  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  things  as  they  then  were,  when 
Israel  alone  was  the  Ghureh,  and  the  nations  were  outside 
the  eovenant.  And  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  also 
most  ditiicult  tasks  of  the  interpreter  of  prophecy  is  to 
decide  how  mueh  of  the  prophetie  form  may  have  to  be 
8tripped  off  when  applying  the  propheeies  to  our  own 
dispensation.  In  the  days  of  the  Apostle  Faul  a  state  of 
things  had  entered  that  seemed  almost  the  reverse  of  the 
state  of  things  which  formed  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  01d  Testament  was  written.  Israel  8eemed  no 
more  the  Ghureh»  bul  outside  of  it.  And  this  state  of 
things  raised  the  guestion  to  him  in  one  way  as  it  does  to 
us  in  general,  how  the  propheeies  in  regard  to  Israel  were 
to  be  fulfilled.  He  fell  back  on  the  eovenant ;  the  gifts 
and  ealling  of  God  are  without  repentanee.  The  eovenant 
formed  with  Israel  secured  their  presenee  in  the  Ghureh. 
The  Ohiureh  was  indeed  founded  in  Israel,  wliich  wa8  the 
stoek  into  which  Gentiles  were  only  grafted  in.  The 
natural  hranehes  hroken  off  should  be  gi-afte^  in  again,  and 
all  Israel  8hould  be  8avcd  (Rom.  xi.).  On  tlie  spiritual 
8ide  alone  is  it  that  tlie  apostle's  reasoning  is  camed  on. 
This  leaves  us  without  any  guide  so  far  as  restoration  to 
the  land  is  concemed.  We  are  thrown  upon  general 
considerations  8ugge8ted  by  the  ways  of  God  upon  the 
whola 

But  how  doe8  the  01d  Testament  rim  out  its  idea  of 
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the  eonsummation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  inner 
8ide — through  8uch  media  as  redemption  from  sin,  right- 
eousness,  and  immortaUty  ?  Only  very  general  statements 
ean  be  made  on  ttiis,  at  least  on  the  two  points  of  rig/U' 
eoiLsness  and  sin.  And  in  the  01d  Testament  itself  we 
need  not  look  for  more  than  general  statements  here.  Wo 
need  not  look  for  sueh  dogmatic  passages  as  are  found  in 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  truth  will  be  everywhere 
expressed  in  eonneetion  with  eonerete  instanees.  The 
points  of  interest  will  be  whether  the  truth,  so  far  as  it 
is  expressed,  agrees  with  the  teaehing  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  and  how  far  it  is  expressed. 

(1)  Righteousness. — If  we  look  at  the  point  of  rightems- 
ness  in  the  01d  Testament,  we  find  this  quite  generally 
conceived  at  first.  It  is  looked  at  always  as  manifesting 
itself  in  eonerete  eases,  and  as  eonsisting  in  conduct.  No 
doubt  there  are  always  two  presuppositions ;  these  are,  first, 
the  idea  of  God,  to  whom  men  are  related ;  and,  second,  the 
idea  of  a  moral  order,  binding  on  men  in  their  relations  to 
one  another.  These  two  idea8  always  go  together.  For 
a  moral  order  of  which  God  is  not  the  Guardian  and 
Upholder  does  not  oe^ur  to  01d  Testament  thinkers.*  No 
doubt,  in  the  Book  of  Job — the  most  modem,  perhaps,  if 
again  I  may  use  the  expre8sion,  of  01d  Testament  ereations 
— sueh  an  idea  as  that  of  a  moral  order  in  which  God  is 
not  the  Guardian  is  found.  The  sufferer  there  gives 
expression  to  it — momentary  expres8ion,  however,  only. 
Oonseious  of  his  rectitude,  and  yet  reeeiving  no  reeognition 
of  it  from  God,  but,  on  the  contrary,  heing  plagued  every 
day,  he  is  forced  to  the  eonvietion  that  God  is  an  arbitrary 
and  unrighteous  tyrant.  Bectitude  does  not  find  her  home 
and  support  in  God.  And  Job  rises  to  the  highest 
grandeur  to  which  he  attains,  when  he  declare8  that, 
though  God  be  unrighteous,  he  at  least  will  not  let  go 
his  righteousness,  but  hold  by  it  all  the  more  firmly : 
**  The  righteous  shall  hold  on  his  way,  and  he  that  hath 
elean  hands  shall  wax  stronger  and  stronger  "  (xvii.  9). 

But  ordinarily  the  ideas  of  God  and  the  moral  order 
i8 
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of  life  coincide.  And  to  be  righteous  is  to  be  found  in 
praetieal  harmony  in  (fte's  couduct  with  this  moral  order. 
Henee  on  the  widest  seale  Israel  is  the  righteous  nation  in 
opposition  to  the  heathen  natious.  And  God'8  deed8  in 
hehalf  of  Israel  are  righteous  aets ;  as  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment  the  great  saviours  of  the  people  are  said,  when  their 
deed8  in  hehalf  of  Israel  are  ref erre^  to,  to  have  *  wrought 
righteousness.'  On  a  smaller  seale,  those  who  live  in 
harmony  with  the  puhlie  law  and  eustoms  of  Israel  are 
called  *  righteous,'  in  opposition  to  those  whose  life  is  not 
govemed  by  sueh  prineiples — who  are  wicked  (^Vf^).  Henee 
an  offenee  is  what  ought  not  to  be  done,  or,  more  exactly, 
offenees  are  things  not  done  in  Israel]  and  the  doing  of 
them  is  to  work  folly  in  IsraeL  They  contradict  the 
puhlie  eonseienee  and  law;  in  many  instanees  an  un- 
written  law,  which  was  regulative  of  the  people's  life,  and 
the  standard  of  righteousness. 

Eighteousness  consisted  in  a  right  attitude  towards  the 
existing  eonstitution,  and  in  conduct  in  harmony  with  its 
traditions.  This  general  idea  of  righteousness  as  praetieal 
conduct  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  eonstitution, 
explains  several  thinga  For  one  thing,  it  enahles  us  to 
understand  how  saints  are  found  making  sueh  strong 
assertions  of  their  own  righteousness,  elaiming  from  6od 
the  reeognition  of  it,  and  appealing  to  His  righteousness 
as  that  in  Him  which  should  make  Him  interfere  on  their 
hehalf :  "  Hear  me  when  I  eall,  God  of  my  righteousness  " 
(Pa  iv.  1);  "Judge  me,  O  God,  according  to  my  right- 
eousness,  and  according  to  mine  integrity  that  is  in  me " 
(Pa  viL  8) ;  "  Hear  the  right,  0  Lord  "  (Ps.  xviL  1) ;  "  The 
Lord  has  rewarded  me  according  to  my  righteousness, 
according  to  the  eleanness  of  my  hands  hath  He  reeom- 
pensed  mc"  (Ps.  xviiL  20).  And  even  in  Isaiah  the 
Ghureh  eomplains,  "  my  right  is  pas8ed  over  by  my  God  " 
(xL  27)  It  is  probably  quite  true  that  here  we  discover 
a  state  of  miud  which  we  should  find  no  more  in  our  dis- 
{mnsation ;  and  that  where  an  0ld  Testauient  saint  appeals 
to  God'8  righteousness,  we  should  rather  make  our  appeal 
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to  His  graee.  Yet  the  point  of  view  of  these  01d  Testa- 
ment  saints  must  be  understood.  Otherwise  we  should 
judge  them  imfairly,  and  put  them  on  a  lower  level  than 
that  on  which  the^  stand.  They  stand  within  a  eonstitu- 
tion,  the  prineiples  of  which  are  acknowledged.  What 
they  are  eonseious  of  is  no  more  than  rectitude,  an 
upright  and  true  attitude  towards  that  eonstitution,  in 
opposition  to  those  against  whom  the^  eomplain.  Their 
elaim  of  righteousness  is  not  a  elaim  of  sinlessness.  It 
has  little  to  do  with  thia  The  saint  who  eonfesses  his 
sins  in  Ps.  xxxii.  proelaims  his  righteousness  in  Fs.  viL, 
and  appeals  to  God  to  acknowledge  it  in  Pss.  iv.  and  xvii., 
and  declare8  that  6od  has  rewarded  him  according  to  the 
eleanness  of  his  hands  in  Ps.  xviii.  The  same  Job  who 
boldly  declares,  at  what  he  knows  lo  be  the  risk  of  his 
life,  "  I  am  righteous  "  (xxxiv..  5),  and  of  whom  God  Him- 
self  speaks  as  "My  servant  Job,  a  perfeet  and  upright 
man,  one  that  feareth  God  and  escheweth  evil"  (L  8), 
elsewhere  acknowledges  his  sins,  and  speaks  of  God  as 
making  him  to  possess  the  sins  of  his  youth  (xiiL  26). 
The  righteousness  of  01d  Testament  saints  is  no  more 
than  what  the  New  Testament  ealls  a  true  heart,  even 
when  estimated  at  its  highest.  It  is  an  upright  attitude 
towanls  the  eovenant,  and  an  honest  endeavour  to  walk 
accordiug  to  its  prineiples. 

And  this  eovenant  had  for  its  fundamental  prineiple 
that  for  sins  of  infirmity,  sins  not  done  wilfully  against  the 
eovenant  itself,  there  was  forgiveness.  It  is  this  which  they 
eall  the  righteoiLsness  of  God.  Righteoumess  and  graee  really 
did  not  differ  within  the  eovenant  relation.  The  righteous- 
ness  of  God  in  the  01d  Testament  is,  no  doubt,  rather  an 
ohseure  point,  but  righteousness  within  the  eovenant  was, 
in  truth,  graee.  God's  eovenant  meant  that  He  would  be 
graeious  to  men's  infirmities ;  and  He  was  righteous  when 
He  verified  in  men's  experience  the  ideas  and  prineiples 
of  the  eovenant  which  was  founded  on  His  giuee.  So  far 
as  what  we  niight  eall  the  frame  of  the  eoneeption  of 
01d  Testameut  saints  goes,  there  is  uothing  amiss  in  it. 
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Perhape  it  is  wanting  in  innemess,  la^ing  more  stress  on 
right  extemal  conduct  than  on  the  right  condition  of  the 
heart  Still,  with  the  right  external  conduct  thero  is 
alwa78  combined  a  referenee  to  the  attitude  of  the  iuind 
toward8  God  The  prophets  Iay  real  stress  on  justice  and 
humanit^ ;  and  on  the  soeial  dutios — to  perform  these  is 
to  be  true  to  the  idca  of  the  eovenant.  But  the  great 
emhraeing  idea  in  their  minds  is  that  of  the  eovenant 
itself ,  which  GkKi  has  impo8ed  and  uphoIds ;  •  and  this 
eauses  conduct  to  have  a  referenee  always  to  God  Henee 
those  epitomes  of  righteousness  which  we  find  often  made 
in  the  01d  Testament,  as  in  Pss.  xv.,  xxiv.,  while  they 
eontain  mainl^  referenee  to  conduct,  always  include  a 
referenee  to  Gt>d.  He  who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of 
the  Lord  is  the  man  with  elean  hauds,  but  also  with  a 
pure,  i.e,  upright,  heart;  who  has  not  lifted  up  his  soul 
or  de8ire  to  vanity,  ie.  to  aught  that  is  untrue,  any  onier 
of  life  or  thought  in  regard  to  the  eoneeption  of  Deity' 
not  embraced  in  the  cou8titution  of  IsraeL  And  Mieah 
defines  righteousness  to  be  to  do  ju8tly,  to  love  mercy,  i.e. 
humanity,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  God  (vL  8).  In  short, 
righteousness,  as  it  eomes  hefore  us  in  the  OId  Testament,  is, 
as  a  rule,  a  praetieal  thing.  It  is  right  conduct  according 
to  the  idea  of  the  eonstitution  of  Israel ;  and  this  conduct 
is,  of  eourse,  regulated  by,  and  refleets  a  right  state  of  mind 
toward8,  the  eonstitution. 

Now,  when  we  go  a  step  further,  and  seek  to  get  at 
the  essenee  of  what  sueh  a  state  of  mind  is,  we  eome 
nearer  to  what  we  have  in  our  mind8  when  we  inquire 
what  righteousness  is,  e.g.  when  we  put  the  que8tion,  How 
18  a  man  righteous  hefore  God  ?  Practically,  righteous- 
ness  is  spoken  of  as  exhibited  in  conduct  and  in  ah 
attitude  of  mind.  And  the  OId  Testament  hardly  goes 
beyond  this  praetieal  way  of  speaking.  Nevertheless, 
we  may  reaeh  what  is  considered  the  essenee  of  righteous- 
ness.  It  need  uot  be  8aid  that  it  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
sinlessness,  for  sueh  an  idea  nowhere  ai^peai^s.  If  a  luau 
ealLs  hiniself,  or  is  called  by  others,  or  is  reganieel  by  God 
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as  righteons,  this  is  not  heeause  he  is  sinless,  but  heeauso  in 
some  partieular  matter  ho  has  acted  rightly  according  to 
the  prineiples  of  piety  or  humanity  enihodied  in  the  eon- 
stitution  of  Israel,  or  generally  that  his  life  as  a  whole 
is  iu  barmony  with  these  prineiples.  But  sueh  phrase- 
ology  as  is  often  met  in  Seripture — "  If  Thou  shouMst  mark 
iniquities,  0  Lord,  who  shall  8tand?"  (Ps.  cxxx.  2);  "in 
Thy  sight  shall  no  flesh  living  be  righteous"  (cxliiL  2)? 
"for  there  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not"  (1  Kings  viii.  46) 
— 8how8  that  sinlessness  did  not  eonstitute  righteousness 
hefore  God.  And  the  eonstitution,  providing  in  its  saeri- 
fieial  8ystem  an  institution  for  forgiveness,  indicated  that 
the  people,  though  the  idea  of  Israel  was  that  of  a  right- 
eous  people,  was  not  considered  as  a  whole  or  in  its 
memhers  sinless. 

Now  the  eonstitution  wa8  a  eovenant  of  God  with  the 
people.  The  eovenant  wa8  made  by  (Jod  with  Israel ;  He 
took  the  initiative.  The  idea  of  sueh  a  eovenant  is  that 
God  dYB.ws  near  to  men.  The  idea  of  sueh  a  drawing  near 
is  that  of  favour  or  graee.  This  is  the  most  general  eon- 
eeption ;  it  is  in  go(xine8s,  in  self-eommunieation,  in  giving 
to  the  people  of  His  own  fulness,  that  God  ^i-a^s  near 
to  men.  Again,  on  the  other  8ide,  i,e,  on  men's  side,  to 
correspond  to  this  there  must  be  the  attitude  of  acknow- 
ledgment  of  this,  of  understanding  this  attitude  of  God 
toward8  theni,  and  aeeeptanee  of  it  in  thankfulness  and 
humility.  These  are  the  great  eoneeptions  that  eonstitute 
the  framework  of  the  eovenant  relation.  Within  this 
general  frame  there  may  be  room  for  mueh  variety,  hoth 
in  God'8  way  of  ^m^ing  near,  ie,  in  the  operations  He 
performs,  in  the  ways  in  which  He  manifests  Himself,  and 
in  the  gifts  He  eommunieates,  as  those  of  knowledge  and 
life,  and  also  in  man's  conduct  and  way  of  thinking,  which 
will  vary  according  to  the  knowledge  he  reeeives,  the  life 
that  is  awake  within  him,  and  the  eireumstanees  in  which 
he  ia  placed.  But  variety  of  this  kind,  liowever  great,  is 
within  the  liniita  of  the  great  general  relation  of  the  two 
parties  to  one  another.     The  extenial  frame  is,  so  to  speak, 
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ver^  elastie,  pennitting  growth  and  expan8ion  to  any  degree 
within  it 

6.  RighteousTuss,  Oraee,  and  FaUh. 

Now,  that  this  great  general  eoneeption  wa8  the  main 
thing — the  idea  of  this  general  relation  of  God  and  the 
people — is  8hown  by  the  eoustitution  itself.  What  wa8 
required  of  the  people  was  an  attitude  of  mind  and 
heart  corre8ponding  to  this  relation  of  God  to  them — a 
reoeptivit^  and  aeeeptanee  on  their  part  of  God  a8  He 
drew  near  to  them.  Within  this  general  attitude  which 
wa8  required,  the  life  of  the  individual  might  be  a  ver}r 
chequered  one,  marked  hj  great  imperfeetions,  and  even  by 
8in8  which  might  be  voluntary.  Sueh  sins  were  great  evils, 
which  it  wa8  the  object  of  the  eovenant  relation  more  and 
more  to  overeome ;  but  they  did  not  involve  suspension  of 
the  relation  itself.  Ouly  sins  like  that  of  unhelief,  as 
Israers  in  the  wilderne88,  or  idolatry,  which  was  a  denial  of 
the  idea  of  the  eovenant  with  Jehovah,  involved  the  suspen- 
sion  of  the  eovenant,  and  were  followed  by  eutting  off  from 
the  people.  Sueh  sins  infringed  that  general  attitude  of 
mind  toward  God  which  was  demanded  as  a  response  to 
His  approaeh  to  the  people.  Now,  if  we  ask  what  terms 
express  the  idea  of  God's  drawiug  near  to  men  on  the  one 
8ide,  and  the  idea  of  their  reeeption  of  this  and  right 
hearing  of  mind  towards  it,  there  are  no  terms  that  do  so 
but  graee  and  faith.  It  is  quite  true  that  at  oue  time 
Grod's  graee  might  be  mueh  fuller  than  at  another.  He 
might  unveil  His  faee  more  fully,  impart  knowledge  in 
greater  abundance,  eommunieate  His  Spirit  in  greater  power. 
AU  this,  however,  does  not  alter  the  general  and  the  essen- 
tial  in  His  attitude  towards  the  people,  or  its  loving  graea 
It  is  equally  true  that  men's  feeliug  of  His  love  might  be 
deeper,  their  thankfulness  profounder,  their  dependence 
more  ahsolute,  their  trust  more  perfeet  and  implieit,  as  time 
advanced.  But  all  this  does  nut  toueh  the  essene^  of  the 
attitu<le  at  all  tinies,  which  \\fi^faith. 

In  the  general  01(1  Teslament  way  of  sj)euking,  a  luan 
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mHy  be  foimd  right^^oiis  in  regard  to  his  iudividual  aets, 
or  in  regard  to  his  general  life.  But  it  in  to  be  observed 
that  this  is  the  ease  of  a  mau  within  the  eoveuaut,  not 
of  oue  outside  of  it.  Aud  his  heing  withiu  the  eovenant 
presupposes  and  implies  his  geueral  attitude  toward8  God 
of  faith.  Unless  by  his  eonduct  he  showB  the  reverse, 
and  is  eut  off,  this  is  a8sumed.  And  here  lies  the  essenee 
of  his  heing  right  with  God,  his  response  by  faith  to 
His  graee,  in  aeeepting  the  eovenant  and  the  continued 
exhibition  of  this  condition  of  mind  in  the  man's  life 
and  couduct.  The  righteous  aets  for  which  he  is  found 
righteous  are  only  the  exhibition  of  his  attitude  toward8 
God  and  His  eovenant  of  graee.  The  eovenant  wa8  made 
with  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  its  hlessings  heeame  the 
possession  of  individual8  as  memhers  of  the  general  body. 
This  is  the  01d  Teetament  eoneeption,  and  for  a  long  time 
this  eoneeption  remains  intaet. 

But,  of  eourse,  though  this  be  the  general  eoneeption, 
in  point  of  faet  the  individual  must  exhibit  for  himself  the 
condition  of  mind  demanded  of  the  whole;  and  as  the 
people  as  a  whole  were  endowed  with  God's  Spirit,  this 
was  also  the  possession  of  the  individual  as  a  memher  of 
the  whole.  It  is  only  in  the  later  prophets,  like  Jeremiah, 
that  the  individual  rises  into  the  promiuenee  which  he 
reeeives  in  the  Pauline  eoneeption  of  righteousness,  or 
something  like  prominenee.  But  what  I  wi8h  to  indicate 
at  present  is,  that  the  same  general  eoneeptions  in  regard 
to  graee  and  righteousness  are  eharaeteristie  of  the  first 
eoveuant  as  of  the  new.  To  be  righteous  is  to  be  right, 
%.e.  to  be  found  taking  towards  God'8  eovenant,  which  is 
a  thing  having  as  its  prineiple  graee,  the  right  attitude; 
and  this  attitude  is  faith. 

Of  eourse,  this  faith  is  not  conceived  as  an  ahstraet 
thing;  it  is  faith  in  the  partieular  eireumstanees  of  the 
people's  condition.  It  is  always  praetieal.  It  is  the  faith 
of  Jame8 :  "  I  will  8how  thee  my  faith  by  my  work8 " 
(ii.  18).  And  it  naturally  alway8  de8ired  to  see  the 
response  of  God  to  it  in  deeds  of  salvation  on  hehalf 
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of  tlie  peopla  eireumstanees,  however,  tended  to  clarifjr 
this  faith,  and  give  it  a  profoundcr  and  more  8trictly 
spiritual  eharaeter.  The  time  eame  when  any  interferenee 
of  Jehovah  on  hehalf  of  the  State  was  hopeless.  Its 
de8truction  was  inevitahle.  The  people's  mind8  were  drawn 
away  from  the  present,  and  fixed  upon  the  futura  Faith 
wa8  eut  away  from  its  eonneetion  with  any  form  of  national 
life  or  extemal  condition,  and  it  heeame  a  spiritual  re- 
lation  to  God.  And  by  the  same  proeess  it  heeame  less 
a  national  thing  than  a  condition  of  the  individual  mind. 
Israel's  national  ruin  eut  the  people  into  two  elasses,  and 
faith  found  refuge  with  one — with  those  that  looked  for 
the  eonsolation  of  IsraeL  Again,  it  is  quite  prohahle  that 
even  in  this  faith  there  may  have  heen  elements  that 
required  siftiug  and  elearing  away ;  but  faith  rose  to  be  a 
spiritual  trust  in  the  unseen,  "  the  suhstanee  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  "  (Heb.  xl  1). 

One  thing  else  may  be  referred  to  as  indicating  that 
the  essenee  of  man's  relation  to  the  eovenant  wa8  faith 
in  Jehovah.  That  is  the  faet  that  idolatry,  denial  that 
Jehovah  alone  was  God  of  Israel,  was  followed  by  eutting 
off  from  the  peopla  This  struek  at  a  point  behind  the 
eovenant,  and  threw  the  sinner  outside  the  sphere  where 
Jehovah  was  graeious:  it  wa8  general  retrihution  over 
against  His  graea  The  same  idea  rules  the  institution 
of  saerifiea  Only  for  sins  of  ignoranee  or  infirmity  were 
saerifiees  availahla  Sins  wilful,  or  done  with  a  high  hand, 
again  struek  at  the  fundamental  eoneeption  of  the  rela- 
tion ;  they  were  direct  attaeks  upon  the  prineiple  of  the 
eovenant,  and  they  could  not  be  atoned  for. 

Now,  exactly  corresponding  to  this  negative  point  wa8 
the  positive  point  of  the  law,  The  law  was  given  to  the 
people  in  eovenant  It  was  a  rule  of  life,  not  of  justifica- 
tion ;  it  wa8  guide  to  the  man  who  wa8  already  right  in 
God'8  esteem  in  virtue  of  his  general  attitnde  tc>ward8  the 
eovenant.  The  law  is  not  to  Israel  a  law  of  morals  on 
the  hare  ground  of  human  duty,  ai>art  from  Goel's  exhibition 
of  His  graea     It  is  a  liuo  marked  out  along  which  the 
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life  of  the  people  or  the  person  iii  eovenant  wit}i  God,  anel 
already  right  with  God  ou  that  grouud,  is  to  unfold  itself. 
No  assumption  of  sinleseness  is  made,  nor,  indeed,  is  sueh  a 
thing  demanded.  The  institutions  of  atonement  provided 
for  the  taking  away  of  sins  done  through  infirmity,  and  the 
law  was  a  direction  to  the  heliever  how  to  bear  himself 
practically  within  the  eovenant  relation.  A  man's  conduct 
8how8  him  to  be  righteous ;  he  is  justified  by  worka  But 
this  is  not  the  teehnieal  use  of  the  term  justification  now 
in  usa  It  is  another  use  quite  legitimate,  not  to  be 
oppo8ed  to  the  teehnieal  use,  but  possihle  alongside  of  it. 
Faith  precede8  this  justification ;  it  is  a  right  attitude 
within  the  eovenant.  If  we  may  say  so,  it  is  not  the 
man  himself  that  is  justified  by  works,  but  his  faith. 
This  ifl  one  way  of  thinking,  and  it  may  have  some  affinity 
with  the  line  of  thought  in  the  Epistle  of  James. 

But  another  line  of  expression  and  feeling  may  also  be 
obseryed  That  touehes  the  idea  of  a  righieotLsness  imputeā. 
First,  we  ohserve  it  most  clearly  in  the  life  of  individuale. 
It  is  connected  with  the  eonseiousness  of  sin.  Generally, 
perhape,  some  more  flagrant  sin  had  awakened  the  eon- 
seienee,  and  given  a  deeper  sense  of  the  sinf ulness  of  nature 
in  the  sinner,  and  led  him  to  seek  refuge  immediately  in 
God'8  forgiveness,  as  in  Psalms  xxxii.  and  li  But,  no  doubt, 
without  the  eommission  of  flagrant  sins  the  sense  of  man's 
sinfulness  heeame  deeper  as  the  national  life  progressed. 
The  great  sorrow8  to  which  individuals  were  8ubjected  in 
the  time  of  the  diBSolution  of  the  State  caused  deeper 
thought  on  the  eauses  of  their  misfortunes,  imparted  a 
profounder  sense  of  the  alienation  of  the  mind  from  God, 
and  sharpened  the  eonvietion  that  righteousness  could  be 
obtained  only  in  Goel's  forgiving  mercy.  Secondly,  we 
ohserve  the  same  line  of  refleetion  in  the  prophets.  The 
nation  was,  in  their  view,  incurably  sinful ;  it  had  hroken 
the  eovenant;  righteousness  under  the  first  eovenant  wa8 
no  more  to  be  hoped  for.  Only  in  a  new  eovenant,  the 
very  foundattDn  of  which  wa8  a  eomplete  Divine  forgive- 
ness,  could  the  people  be  fouud  rightoous. 
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We  see  the  steps  of  this  thought,  as  alway8,  most 
clearly  in  Jcrcmiah.  He  hegins  with  preaehing  rejientance 
to  the  people ;  only  by  repentaiiee  ean  the  calamity  of  de- 
struetion  be  averted.  Suddenly,  in  the  mid8t  of  his  ealls  to 
the  people  to  repent,  the  que8tion  seems  to  oeeur  to  him, 
Can  they  repent  ?  Is  there  any  ability  in  them  to  do  what 
is  demanded  of  them  ?  Can  the  Ethiopian  ehange  his  skin, 
or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?  AU  hope  from  the  side  of  the 
people  or  of  man  is  over.  Only  in  God  ean  righteousness 
for  them  be  found.  He  is  "  the  Lord  our  righteousness  " 
(xxiii.  6).  Henee  he  finds  refuge  in  the  eoneeption  of  a 
new  eovenant  in  which  God  bestow8  righteousness :  **  I 
will  forgive  their  iniquity,  and  rememher  their  sin  no 
more"  (xxxi.  34).  We  pereeive  in  the  01d  Testament  the 
same  general  eoneeptions  as  in  the  New,  although  they  are 
pr6sented  more  practically  and  in  a  less  preeise  fonn. 

7.  SufferiTig  and  Im^mtation, 

There  wa8  a  eorrespon^ing  development  of  thought  on 
the  8ubject  of  suffering,  the  imputatioi  of  sin,  and  the 
reLition  of  the  indivi(lual  to  the  family  and  the  nation. 

In  the  earlier  Seriptures  these  ^uestions  did  not  eome 
into  prominenea  There  the  doctrine  is  taught  that  God 
visits  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  their  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that 
the  fathers  are  still  punished,  their  punishment  falling  on 
them  in  their  children.  The  8tanding  of  the  children  as 
individual8  is  not  thought  of,  nor  the  que8tion  what  re- 
lation  the  calamity  has  to  them.  The  idea  of  unity  is  the 
uppermost ;  and  the  idea  that  the  descendants  helong  to 
the  original  oflen^er,  and  that  he  is  still  suffering  God's 
anger  in  his  children.  It  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
that  in  the  age  of  Jeremiah,  when  the  relation  of  men  to 
God  as  individuals,  and  in  their  own  right,  so  to  speak,  eame 
to  be  niore  prominently  treated,  this  que8tion  of  the  punish- 
ment  of  one's  de8ceudaut8  for  his  sin  shouId  eome  up 
alsa     And  ao  we  find  it  in  the  prophets  and  writer8  of 
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that  age.  The  people  perhaps  felt  that  they  were  eufiTering 
for  the  sins  of  their  anesestors.  They  8aid :  "  The  fathers 
have  eaten  a  sour  gi'ape,  and  the  ehiMren's  teeth  are  set 
on  edge"  (Jer.  xxxi.  29).  In  some  way  they  abu8ed  this 
dootrine,  either  in  the  way  of  8elf-exculpation,  or  in  the 
way  of  eharging  God  with  unrighteoufiness.  The  prophet 
Jeremiah  takes  up  the  proverh.  Its  use  raised  the  ^uestion 
in  his  mind.  He  seems  to  pereeive  in  the  method  of  God'8 
dealing  with  men,  which  this  proverh  suggests,  what  is 
the  essenee  of  the  old  oovenant  method — the  method  of 
dealing  with  men  in  the  mass,  or  with  Israel  as  a  eom- 
munity;  a  method  which  obliterated  the  rights  of  the 
individual,  or  under  which,  at  least,  the  individual  did  not 
eome  into  the  prominenee  that  belonged  to  him.  And  he 
foresees  the  time  when  this  method  shall  no  more  prevail. 

But  if  this  method  no  more  prevail,  its  eessation  will  be 
heeause  God  and  the  individual  heart  will  heeome  the  two 
faetors  in  the  eovenant  relation.  The  extemal  organism 
will  eome  to  an  end.  AU  that  made  Israel  di8tinctive  as 
a  community,  its  extemal  orgauisation,  its  old  palladium8 
of  redemption  and  salvation,  its  order8  of  teaehers,  like 
priests  and  prophets — all  this  will  eome  to  an  end.  Men 
shall  no  more  eall  to  mind  the  ark  of  the  eovenant ;  they 
shall  no  more  teaeh  every  man  his  neighhour;  the  law 
and  onlinanees  shall  no  more  be  externaL  Henee  this 
proverh  eomes  to  an  end  simultaneousl^  with  the  eoming 
in  of  the  new  order  of  things  called  the  New  Oovenant : 
"  Behold,  the  days  eome,  saith  the  Lord,  .  .  .  that  as  I 
have  watched  over  them  to  pluek  up  and  to  hreak  down, 
80  will  I  watch  over  them  to  build  and  to  plant,  saith  the 
Loi-d.  In  those  day8  they  shall  8ay  no  more,  The  fathers 
liave  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set 
on  edge.  But  every  man  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity. 
Every  man  that  eateth  the  sour  grape,  his  teeth  shall  be 
set  on  edge.  Behold,  the  day8  eome  that  I  will  make  a 
new  eovenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  ...  I  will  put  My 
law  in  their  inwar(l  parts  and  write  it  in  their  hearts 
.  .  .  they  shall  all  know  Me"  (xxxi.  29-34). 
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That  the  prineiple  of  puiiishing  the  children  for  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  was  nmeh  si>eculated  on  in  this  age, 
appears  also  from  the  faet  that  the  same  proverh  is  referred 
to  by  Ezekiel  (xviiL  2),  and  its  further  prevalenee  denie(L 
And  in  the  Book  of  Job,  where  all  sueh  guestions  eoneem- 
ing  evil  are  focu8ed,  Job  repudiates  the  doctrine,  and  hoMs 
the  procedure  unjust  He  points  to  the  faet  that  a  mau 
is  often  not  punished  for  his  sins  in  this  lifa  His  friend8 
reply  that  the  punishment  falls  on  his  children.  To  which 
he  answers,  Let  God  ehastise  the  man  himself;  what 
ooneem  hath  he  in  his  house  after  him  when  the  day8 
of  his  own  life  are  completed  ?  Job's  reply  is  to  the  efifeot 
that  the  method  of  Providence  referred  to  is  unjust,  and 
in  point  of  faet  fails  as  a  punishment  on  the  man  himself, 
seeing  he  is  all  uneonseious  of  the  incidence  of  God'8 
anger  on  his  de8cendant8  (xxL  16-34). 

What  made  the  question  of  sueh  profound  interest 
was  this.  God's  extemal  treatment  of  men  was  held 
to  refieet  His  tme  relation  to  them.  Ohastisements  were 
indications  of  His  anger.  A  distinction  wa8  not  yet  drawn 
between  God's  external  providence  and  God's  true  mind 
towards  men.  In  the  Book  of  Job  we  pereeive  this  di8- 
tinetion  in  the  very  eourse  of  heing  arrived  at  Yet  Job, 
though  he  knows  the  two  things,  ealls  them  hoth  God, 
and  appeals  to  the  one  against  the  other:  "Mine  eye 
poureth  out  tears  to  God  that  He  would  proeure  justice 
for  a  man  with  God"^  (xvi.  20).  Thus  God*s  extemal 
dealing  with  men  heing  the  refieetion  of  His  true  relation 
to  them,  the  inju8tice  of  inflieting  anger  on  the  children 
for  the  sins  of  the  father  was  manifest  so  soon  as  the  idea 
of  individual  rights  occurred  to  one.  Henee  Jeremiah  has 
no  help  but  to  demand  a  eomplete  reversal  of  this  pro- 

*  In  his  oommeiitary  on  ITie  Booh  of  Job  {**  Carobridge  Bible  for  Sehoola 
and  GoUeges'*),  Dr.  David8on  puts  it  so — "  Job  now  names  his  Witne88,  and 
states  what  he  hopes  for  from  Him. 
**  20  Mj  friends  seom  me : 

Mine  eje  poureth  ont  tears  unto  Qod, 
Sl  That  He  would  niaintaiii  the  right  of  a  man  with  Qod. 
And  of  a  lon  of  man  against  his  neighhour," — £i>. 
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ceeding;  and  he  seeras  to  require  that  evil  shall  not  fall 
on  a  man'e  dc8ceudant8  heeaiise  of  a  man's  sins.  We 
know  that  this  involvement  of  others  in  a  man's  sin  eon- 
tinues  to  be  the  ease,  and  must  be.  But  we  draw  the 
distinction  between  evils  of  this  kind  and  God's  true 
relation  to  the  individual.  Salvation  is  to  be  distin- 
guished  from  this  more  extemal  sphera  No  doubt  the 
two  will  infiuenee  one  another,  as  a  man's  condition  or 
eireumstanees  may  influenee  his  knowledge  of  God,  or  his 
wiD  to  reeeive  the  truth.  The  Apostle  Paul  has  carried 
back  this  prineiple  into  the  history  of  Israel  from  the 
h^nning,  distinguishing  between  God's  treatment  of  the 
nation  and  His  relation  to  individuala 

The  elevation  of  the  individual  into  religious  promi- 
nenoe,  and  the  eonstituting  him,  so  to  speak,  the  religious 
unit  instead  of  the  people,  had  wide  consequence8.  No 
doubt  the  conmiunity  was  made  up  of  individuals,  and  the 
teaehing  of  the  prophets,  though  directed  to  the  nation, 
must  at  all  times  have  heen  taken  home  by  individuals  to 
themselves.  And  in  order  fully  to  realise  the  life  of 
Israel,  we  have  to  take  into  aeeount  the  Psalms  and  the 
Wisdom  hooks  as  well  as  the  Prophets.  It  is  in  these 
more  8ubjective  writing8  that  the  life  of  the  individual 
and  his  thoughts  find  expression.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  plaee  these  writing8  with  any  certainty  in  their  true 
historieal  plaee.  It  is  also  at  all  times  difficult,  no  doubt, 
to  detect  in  history  the  eauses  that  hrought  into  promi- 
nenee  oertain  guestions.  But  at  all  events  the  dissolution 
of  the  State  as  a  religious  unit  naturally  hrought  into 
prominenee  the  standing  of  the  individual  towards  God. 
The  extreme  hardships  also  bome  by  many  pious  men  at 
this  period  forced  upon  men's  thoughts  the  relation  of  evil 
in  God'8  providence  to  sin  and  to  righteousness.  Even 
the  de8tmction  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  and  its  subjection  to 
heathen  conquerors,  might  have  raised  this  que8tiou. 

No  doubt,  in  many  minds  the  deep  eonseiousness  of  the 
sin  of  the  nation  was  suffieient  to  allay  and  remove  doubt. 
These  heathen  conquerors  were  but  instmments  of  ehastiae- 
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ment  iu  «Tehovah's  himd ;  the  As8yrian  wa8  "  the  rod  of 
His  anger  "  (Isa.  x.  5).  Yct,  on  the  other  hand,  Israel  wa8, 
in  eomparison  with  these  idolatroiis,  eruel  nations,  the 
righteous  people,  the  servant  of  God.  The  truth  was  in 
Israel;  there  was  a  holy  stoek  in  it.  Sueh  thoughts 
would  arise,  perhaps,  only  later,  when  the  oppressions  of 
the  £xile  had  heen  long  continued,  and  there  8eemed  no 
hope  of  release  from  it.  Then  the  prohlem  of  evil  heeame 
oppressive  to  the  mind  of  godly  men.  And  it  wii8  the 
8ubject  of  mueh  refieetion,  and  received,  perhaps,  various 
solutions. 

One  remarkahle  hook  in  the  01d  Testament  is  deyoted 
to  the  discussion  of  it,  the  Book  of  Job.  This  hook  may 
di8cus8  the  evUs  of  Israel  or  those  of  Judah,  but  probably 
its  theme  is  suggeste^  by  the  ealamities  that  hefell  either 
the  Northem  or  the  Southem  State.  It  may  be  going 
too  far  to  say  that  Job  is  a  type  of  the  people;  that 
is,  that  the  people  are  spoken  of  per8onified  under  his 
name.  That  is  8carcely  probable,  and  the  suppoaition  is 
not  nece88ary.  It  is  the  sufferings  of  individual8,  godly 
individuals,  that  are  exhibited.  Job  is  but  a  speoimen,  an 
ideali8ed  speeimen.  But  the  solution  propo8ed  by  the 
author  of  the  hook  is  that  these  sufiferings  are  not  for 
sin,  for  Job  is  perfeet  and  upright,  fearing  6od  and 
e8chewing  evil  (i.  1);  they  are  a  trial  of  righteousness, 
and  if  bome  in  patienee  and  devoutne88,  lead  to  a  restora- 
tion  and  a  higher  hlesse^ness.  This  view  makes  Job'8 
sufierings  only  have  meaning  if  they  are  but  example8  of 
the  sufferings  of  many  who  8uffered  like  himself.  Job'8 
sufierings  have  no  relation  to  any  but  himself.  Job  is 
not  in  his  sufierings  a  Messianie  type.  His  histor^  is 
oonsoling  to  sufierers,  whose  sufierings  may  be  severe  or 
my8terious — to  religious  men;  it  has  not  a  higher  value. 
The  solution  of  the  meaning  of  sufierings  which  is  given 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah  in  the  8econd  half  of  his  book, 
is  mueh  more  profound.  There  the  Servant  of  the  Lord 
sufiers  innocently,  too,  like  Job ;  but  his  sufierings  are  for 
the  sins  of  the  guilty. 
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There  is,  again,  this  ease  of  the  de8cendant8  of  sinners, 
who  sufiTer  the  evils  of  their  forefathere'  sins.  The  eireum- 
stanees  of  the  time  hrought  this  question  into  prominenee. 
The  godly  exiles  were  hearing  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers. 
And  men's  thoughts  were  tunied  to  the  old  doctrine  of 
retrihution  enunciated  early,  that  God  visits  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
ration.  The  question  is  of  interest,  heeause  we  see  the 
minds  of  the  wise  of  that  age  working  their  way  toward8 
a  truth,  or  at  least  towards  setting  forth  prominently  a 
truth,  which,  though  always  a  truth,  doe8  not  reeeive  mueh 
prominenee  hefore  this  time — the  truth,  namely,  set  forth 
by  St.  Faul,  that  they  are  not  all  Israel  who  are  of  Israel 
(Bom.  bc.  6);  that  within  the  outer  frame  of  Israel,  the 
nominal  people  of  Jehovah,  there  is  an  inner  eirele  to 
whom,  in  truth,  God  is  eommunieating  the  hlessings  of 
the  eovenant.  We  pereeive  this  great  truth  reeeiving 
prominenee  at  this  epoeh  in  two  forms,  both  leading,  how- 
ever,  to  the  same  result,  one  in  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
another  in  sueh  prophets  as  Jeremiah.  The  truth  is  set 
forth  m  the  form  that  God's  extemal  treatment  of  the 
individual,  or  the  people,  is  not  the  index  of  God*s  true 
relation  to  either.  In  other  words,  religion  is  divorced 
from  any  eonneetion  with  what  is  extemal,  and  is  driven 
into  the  heart,  and  made  to  be  a  relation  of  the  spirit 
to  the  Lord,  which  no  proofs  in  the  shape  of  extemal 
hlessings  may  attend.  The  ealamities  of  Job  were  no 
proof  that  God*s  heart  was  not  towards  him;  the  diBper- 
sion  of  the  nation,  or  at  least  the  hreaking  up  of  the 
external  forms  of  the  religious  state,  did  not  invalidate 
religion. 

This  may  seem  a  eommonplaee  to  us,  but  perhaps  it 
wa8  little  short  of  a  revolution  in  the  thinking  of  many 
in  Israel.  For  the  fundamental  idea,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  01d  Govenant  was  that  the  people's  relation  to  the 
Lord  wa8  reflected  in  their  exteraal  eireumstaneea  The 
extemal  hlessinga  were  the  seal  to  them  of  God*s  favour ; 
calamity  was  the  token  to  them  of  His  anger.     It  waa  the 
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same  in  the  ease  of  the  in(lividual.  Perhaps  for  loug  they 
Gould  hardly  realise  God'8  favour  out  of  eonueotion  with 
the  eKtemal  tokens  of  it.  The  fundamental  eoneeption 
of  the  Wi8dom  was,  that  it  wa8  well  with  the  righteous 
and  ill  with  the  wicked.  This  general  prineiple,  no  doubt 
true  as  a  general  prineiple,  was  taken  up  as  without  ex- 
eeption.  And,  in  like  manuer,  it  needed  God'8  severe 
dealing  with  them  to  hring  home  to  them  their  sense  of 
sin ;  or  at  least  they  saw  His  anger  reflected  in  calamity. 
The  eonfliet  between  Job  and  his  friends  on  the  meaning 
of  calamity,  and  their  pertinaeious  maintenanee  of  the 
theory  that  sufiering  is  always  due  to  sin,  indicate  to  us 
the  kind  of  questioning  that  was  going  on  in  men's  minds 
in  this  aga  And  when  the  author  of  the  book  allows 
Job  to  drive  his  opponeuts  from  the  field  on  this  point,  we 
pereeive  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  discredit  the  doctrine, 
in  the  shape  in  which  they  advanced  it,  as  one  that  could 
not  be  maintained.  While,  when  he  hrings  forward  his 
own  doctrine,  that  calamity  may  not  be  for  sin,  but  as  a 
trial  of  righteousness,  we  see  at  lettst  one  other  solution  of 
the  question,  one  applieahle  not  only  to  individual8,  but  to 
the  suffering  uation. 

But  what  is  more  interesting  is  the  eonfliet  in  Job'8 
own  mind,  and  his  sueeessful  effort  to  realise  to  him- 
self  that,  in  spite  of  God'8  severe  ehastisement  of  him, 
God  and  he  are  still  in  true  fellow8hip.  The  way  in 
which  he  e^presses  this  is  singular  euough,  but  also  in- 
telligihle  enough.  To  his  mind  God  wa8  the  inimediate 
author  of  every  event  His  sufferings  eame  direct  from 
God'8  hand.  And  he,  unlike  the  author  of  the  book,  still 
held  that  sufferings  indicated  the  anger  of  God,  or  at  least 
that  God  wa8  holding  him  guilty  of  sins.  Yet  he  rises 
to  the  assuranee  that  God  knows  his  innoeenee ;  one  God 
hold8  him  guilty,  another  knows  his  innoeenee,  and  he 
appeals  to  the  one  against  the  other.  This  is  but  his 
Hehraistie  way  of  affirming  that  God*8  heart  jus  He  is  in 
Himself  is  toward  him,  thout^^h  His  outer  pr<)vidence  be 
against  him.     But  this  half  solutiou,  as  we  may  e^ll  it, 
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which  18  force(l  to  make  two  oiit  of  the  oue  God,  inelieates 
to  us  the  struggles  which  it  eost  men  at  this  time  to  rise, 
even  uneler  the  teaeliing  of  God*s  providential  dealings,  to 
the  idea  that  religion  was  a  thing  altogether  of  the  relation 
of  the  spirit  to  God,  and  that  it  niight  exi8t  with  no 
external  tokens  of  Goils  favour. 


IX.  D0GT1UNE  OF  REŌEMPTTON—SUPRAHUMAN 

GOOD  AND  EVIL. 

1.  Angels. 

Something  has  heen  said  of  the  ideas  of  etil  entertained 
in  Israel  and  expressed  in  Seripture,  and  of  the  eonseious- 
ness  of  sin  and  guilt  among  the  people  of  God.  But 
another  question  presents  itself,  wtuch  is  of  great  interest, 
and  also  of  some  importanee.  That  is  the  question  of  the 
exi8tence  of  evil  out8ide  the  sphere  of  the  human  mind  and 
human  80ciety.  Are  there  traees  of  a  helief  in  the  exi8t- 
enee  of  a  superhuman  evil  to  be  found  in  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  as  in  the  New  ?  And  if  so,  to  what  extent  of 
development  had  this  helief  attained  among  the  eovenant 
people  in  the  prophetie  age  in  partieular  ?  This  is  a  large 
que8tion ;  and  to  speak  in  a  judiciou8  manner  upon  it  re- 
quires  an  e^tensive  ohservation  of  individual  passages 
scattered  largely  ahout  in  many  writing8,  and  a  eareful 
weighing  of  the  amount  of  meaning  to  be  fairly  attached 
to  them  in  the  eireumstanees  and  eonneetions  in  wluch 
they  are  found.  The  question  has  two  side8:  one,  the 
exi8tence  of  evil  in  regions  lying  out8ide  hiiman  life,  and 
among  the  ereatures  of  God  not  helonging  to  the  human 
raee ;  the  other,  the  influenee  of  heings  of  this  kind  upon 
the  de8tiny  of  man  in  general,  and  upon  the  8elf-determina- 
tion  of  individual  mind8  among  men  in  partieular.  Both 
these  question8  reeeive  large  illumination  in  the  New 
Testnment  All  tliat  ean  be  looked  for  in  the  01d  Teeta- 
ment  will  be  traees  of  heliefs  going  in  the  same  direotion 

»9 
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as  the  more  fuU^  dovelope€l  New  Testament  eloetrines 
And  the  most  interesting  que8tion  will  \ye  whether  sueh 
traees  be  aetuall^  discoverablc,  and  to  what  distance  in 
this  direction  they  may  be  followed. 

Now,  first,  the  raising  of  sueh  a  question  hrings  us  faee 
to  faee  with  another  question,  namely,  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  heings  not  ereatures  of  6od  sueh  as  men  are, 
but  standing  in  moral  relations  to  Him  as  men  do,  and  as 
all  heings  in  the  universe  must  do.  For  the  God  of  Israel, 
who  is  also  the  God  of  the  whole  universe,  is  no  mere 
unmoral  foree  in  the  universe,  nor  the  unmoral  sum  of  all 
the  forees  in  the  imiverse ;  He  is,  ahove  all  things,  an  ethieal 
Being.  His  physical  nature  is  hardly  ever  alluded  to  in 
the  01d  Testament.  It  does  not  even  go  the  length,  which 
the  New  Testament  does,  of  ealling  Him  Spirit,  though  it 
gives  numerous  predication8  regarding  Him,  and  assigns 
numerous  attrihutes  to  Him,  which  show  that  the  eoneep- 
tion  of  His  spiritual  essenee  underlay  all  eurrent  idea8  and 
modes  of  expression  regarding  Him.  There  is,  I  think, 
only  one  passage  in  the  01d  Testament  which  approaehes 
to  saying  in  words  that  He  is  Spirit.  It  is  the  passage 
already  alluded  to  in  Isaiah :  "  Tlie  Egyptians  are  men,  and 
not  God ;  their  horses  are  flesh,  and  not  spirit "  (xxxL  3). 
The  01d  Testament  has  no  plaee  for  speeulations  upon  the 
physical  essenee  of  God.  It  does  not  say  that  He  is 
Spirit ;  it  8ays  that  He  has  a  Spirit,  which  is  the  souree 
of  all  life  and  organie  existence  in  the  world.  But  its 
main  interest  lies  in  defining  God  as  an  ethieal  Being, 
and  plaeing  all  other  heings  in  the  universe  in  ethieal 
relations  to  Him. 

And  these  ethieal  relations  eover  the  whole  forms  of 
existence  and  every  manifestation  of  the  life  of  these  other 
heings.  We  are  fond,  in  our  seientifie  analytic  nianner,  of 
dividing  man  into  two  elements,  soul  and  body ;  and  so 
does  Seripture  in  a  general  way.  But  Seripture  never  goes 
the  length  that  we  are  apt  to  go  of  ealling  the  bo(ly  a 
material  organism,  and  re^arding  it  as  subject  to  the  law8 
of  organis)us;  that  is,  laws  ^ifTerent  froni  nioi-iil  laws,  and 
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applyiTig  to  the  body  of  inan  as  a  thing  out8ide  the  region 
of  moral  law.  In  the  01d  Testament,  man,  body  and  soul, 
is  a  unit7 ;  and  that  unity  is  a  moral  imity,  standing  in 
relations  to  the  great  moral  Being  in  the  universe;  and 
man,  in  his  body  as  well  as  in  his  soul,  i.e.  man  as  a  whole, 
helongs  to  the  region  of  the  moral  world.  AU  that  he  does 
iQ  estimated  on  moral  prineiples ;  all  that  happons  to  him 
illustrates  moral  prineiples ;  and  if  any  part  of  him,  as  his 
body,  falls  into  another  region,  where  other  laws  prevail, 
e.g.  the  region  of  material  organism,  this  is  heeause  some- 
thing  has  occurred  in  his  history  which  has  disrupted  the 
unity  of  his  heing,  and  thrown  the  elements  of  his  nature, 
for  a  time  at  least,  into  another  region,  and  subjected  it  to 
the  laws  that  prevail  in  that  sphere,  namely,  to  the  law8  of 
material  dissolution  and  decomposition.  But  this  is  the 
effeet  of  evil,  and  is  only  temporary.  The  seheme  of  resti- 
tution  retrieves  it.  And  the  Seripture  doctrine  is  that 
when  he  is  restored,  man  again  heeomes  a  unity,  and  all 
the  parts  of  this  unity  enter  together  again  into  the  moral 
sphere,  and  the  unity  takes  up  the  right  moral  relation  to 
Grod  and  retains  it  for  ever ;  a  doctrine  which  is  expre8sed 
in  words  not  unfamiliar  to  us :  "  Their  bodies  heing  united 
to  Ghrist,  do  rest  in  their  graves  till  the  resurreetion " 
{Shorter  Cateehism\ — t.e.  the  new  man  is  united  to  Glhrist, 
both  in  his  soul  and  in  his  body,  as  an  indivisible  unity. 
But  this  heing  the  eoneeption  of  tho  01d  Testament,  it 
heing  just  its  eharaeteristie  that  it  passes  this  moral  judg- 
ment  on  all  heings,  it  is  to  be  looked  for  that  if  it  assumes 
the  existencc  of  other  heings  besides  man,  it  will  not  leave 
undetermincd  the  moral  sphere  to  which  thcy  helong.  If 
there  be  aiigels,  they  will  be  either  good  or  bad  angels. 

Now,^r,s/,  that  there  are  heings  called  angels,  Seripture 
doe8  not  prove,  but  everywhere  it  assumes.  No  person 
denie8  that  tlie  people  of  Israel  and  the  writers  of  Serip- 
ture  believed  in  the  existence  of  heings  so  named,  or  that 
Seripture  makes  tlie  helief  its  own.  The  question  which 
Rome  persons  have  raised,  or  have  been  suppo8ed  to  raise 
is  not  whether  Seripture  makes  this  helief  its  own,  but 
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whether,  after  all,  it  may  not  be  ju8t  an  opinion  eurrent  in 
those  day8  and  among  that  Eastern  people,  which,  though 
made  it8  own  by  Seripture,  yet,  not  heing  of  the  essene^  of 
religion,  may  be  in  our  day  legitimate  8ubject  for  discu8sion, 
with  the  view  of  arriving  at  seientifie  eonelusions  on  the 
8ubject.  With  the  question  in  that  form  we  do  not  deal 
here.      It  is  part  of  the  general  ^uestion  of  Seripture  itself. 

But  the  question  may  appear  in  another  form.  It 
may  bc  put  thus:  I)oes  not  Seripture  sometimes  so  speak 
of  angels  as  to  8how  that  in  the  mind8  of  the  writer8  their 
l)ersonahty  was  not  always  very  clearly  conceived;  that 
though  on  many  oeeasions  this  per8onality  seems  clearly 
gra8ped,  on  other  oeeasions  it  is  dim,  and  the  angelie  being 
melts  away  into  a  mere  manifestation  of  the  providence 
of  God  in  some  form,  as  when  it  is  8aid:  "He  makes 
winds  Ilis  angels,  and  a  flame  of  fire  His  messengers "  ? 
(Ps.  eiv.  4).  And  the  question  is  put,  Is  it  not  this 
elass  of  ])assagGS  that  we  shouUl  regard  as  giving  the 
key  to  the  true  Biblical  eoneeption  of  the  angels  ?  Are 
thcy  not  mere  manifestations  of  God'8  providential  and 
redemptivo  activity,  first  idealised  into  living  ageneies,  and 
then  furthor  a(lorned  with  personal  attrihutes,  those  of 
strength,  holiness,  and  the  like,  which  are  eharaeteristie  of 
(iod'8  aetion  in  providence  and  in  graee  ?  Now,  that  is  a 
qucstion  which  is  not  like  the  other  one  lying  behind 
Seripture ;  it  is  one  raised  on  the  stage  of  Seripture  itself, 
and  no  one  need  bc  afraid  to  diacuss  it. 

I  shall  only  say  in  regard  to  it,  that  the  view  appears 
to  me  to  invert  the  Seripture  met}iod  of  eoneeption.  The 
angels  are  in  Seripture  tlie  agents  and  ministers  of  God 
in  Ilis  provi(lcnce  and  graeo.  They  are,  according  to  the 
later  generalisation  regarding  them,  "all  ministering  spirits, 
sent  forth  to  minister  for  tlie  sake  of  them  who  shall  be 
heirs  of  siilvation  "  (Heb.  i.  14).  They  carry  out  God'8 
will,  an(l  eommunieate  to  His  saints  strength  or  light.  But 
as  (loing  so  they  are  personal  heings ;  and  the  phra8eology 
which  uses  the  name  of  angels  for  the  mere  providence  of 
God  and  His  eare  of  men,  is  a  later  phraseology,  which 
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reposes  upoD  the  more  striot  and  usual  eoneeption  of  wlmt 
the  angels  are,  anel  applies  it  in  a  looser  way.  Passages 
of  this  sort  may  be  founel,  perhai^s,  in  Ps.  xxxiv.  7  :  "  The 
angel  of  the  Lonl  eneampeth  round  ahout  them  that  fear 
Him  " ;  and  Ps.  xei.  11:"  He  sliall  give  His  angels  eharge 
over  Thee,  to  keep  Thee  in  all  Thy  ways.  They  shall 
bear  Thee  up  in  tlieir  hands,  lest  Tliou  dasli  Thy  foot 
against  a  stone."  It  may  be  ^ifTieult  in  partieular  eases 
to  decide  between  the  striet  use  of  tlie  name  to  indicate 
personal  agents,  and  its  niore  eolourless  use  for  God*8 
providential  eare.  The  eolourless  use,  however,  is  not  the 
primary,  but  the  secondary  applieation,  and  reposes  on 
what  is  more  striet;  it  is  a  figurative  mode  of  si^eeeh, 
which  is  based,  however,  on  what  many  times  is  aetual  faet. 
Now,  8€cond,  Seripture  uses  eertain  names  for  these 
superhuman  heings.  And  these  names  are  of  two  kinds : 
first,  those  which  define  their  nature,  or  the  elass  or  grade 
of  heing  to  which  tliey  helong,  in  eontrast  with  the  raee  of 
men;  and,  second,  those  which  descnbe  their  offiee,  in 
regard  to  God  or  men.  Names  of  tho  first  kiud  are  ^^^^p^. 
or  'k  ^33,  07«  or  '«  \?3.  They  are  called  Elohim,  or  sons  qf 
Elohim  ;  Elim,  or  soiui  of  Elim.  This  expression  is  no  doubt 
wrongly  translated  in  our  Version  'sons  of  God.'  The 
name  Elohim  is  useil  both  for  God  anil  for  angels.  The 
angels  are  Elohim ;  and  as  a  family  or  elass  they  are  '  sons 
of  Elohim,'  ju8t  as  prophets  are  Nehiim,  or  sons  of  Nehi'im. 
The  idea  that  they  are  called  *  sons  of  God '  heeause  they 
8tand  in  elose  relation  to  God,  or  heeause  they  share  in  the 
purely  spiritual  nature  of  God,  is  not  contained  in  the  ex- 
pression ;  neither  is  the  idea  present  that  they  are  tho 
aāopteā  sons  of  G()d,  having  stood  the  i)eriod  of  prohation 
with  sueeess,  and  n()w  received  into  His  family.  This 
eannot  be  meant;  for  in  Job  the  Satan  appe^rs  among  the 
*  sons  of  Elohim,'  and  is  one  of  them.  We  founil  the  name 
Elohim  to  mean  '  mights,'  '  i)ower8,'  and  it  ia  with  this 
meaning  that  tho  name  is  given  to  the  angels.  In  eontrast 
with  man,  angels  heloug  to  the  elass  of  Elohim.  In  Ps. 
xxix.  1  our  Vei*sion  read8  quite  rightl^  if  the  name  is  to  be 
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interpreteil,  "  Give  unto  the  Tx)rd,  0  ye  mighty,  give  nnto 
the  IiOrd  glory  aud  strength  " — literally :  "  Give  unto  the 
Ix)rd,  ye  sons  of  Elim."  The  'sons  of  Elim'  form  the 
attendant8  and  niinisters  around  Jehovah  ;  and  in  the  end 
of  the  Psalra  it  is  8aid :  "  In  His  palaee  doth  every  one  8ay, 
Glorious  ! "  In  Ps.  lxxxix.  6  the  same  e^pression  is  trans- 
lated  "sons  of  the  mighty":  "Who  in  heaven  ean  be 
C()inpared  with  Jchovah,  who  among  the  sons  of  the  migbty 
— Bene  Elim — ean  be  likened  unto  the  Lord  ? " 

The  angels,  therefore,  in  eontrast  with  the  human  laee, 
helong  to  the  elass  of  Elohim.  They  are  sons  of  Elohim. 
Tlie  exegetical  tradition  firmly  reposes  on  this  faet.  And 
l^erhaps  in  somo  eases  it  may  apply  the  name  Elohim  to 
angels  whero  it  propcrly  means  God,  as  in  Ps.  viii.  6  :  "  Thou 
huHt  madc  him  a  little  lower  than  Elohim  " ;  in  the  Septua- 
gint  'angels,'  thougli  modcrn  iuterpreters  prefer  *God.' 
I  am  not  sure  whether  the  excgetical  tradition  here  be  not 
moro  in  accordance  with  the  modes  of  thinking  in  the  01d 
TeHtament. 

It  might  be  an  interesting  question  how  the  same 
namo  Elohim  eame  to  dcsignatc  God  and  this  elass  of 
heingH.  l^erhaim  wc  shoukl  bc  sati.siied  with  the  general 
(jxpIanation,  that  the  name,  meaning  *  powere,'  is  applied 
froni  the  Htan^lpoint  of  men  to  all  that  is  ahove  man,  to 
the  region  lying  ahove  him.  Though  the  same  name  is 
given,  the  two  are  never  confoundcd  in  Seripture.  But  if 
thin  an8wcr  docH  not  seem  Hatisfactory,  our  inquiries  will 
throw  us  haek  into  a  prehistorieal  i>criod,  a  period  where 
the  genoHis  of  the  general  name  Eloliim  and  its  general 
ai)plic>iition8  muHt  ])c  invc8tigated.  From  the  heginning  of 
Seripture  we  find  (Jod  and  these  Elohim  callcd  by  the 
Hiuno  name ;  lle  is  8urroundtMl  by  theni ;  they  are  His 
Hervants,  an(l  thcy  minister  to  llis  puri^oses  of  graee  and 
l)rovi(lcncc.  We  ean  quite  well  pereeive,  however,  how 
tliin  ])ruk(^  opon  a  lino  of  thought  in  another  direction. 
Th(;  fulse  go(ls  of  heathenisni  werc  also  Elohim\  and  in  this 
way  eertiiin  elasses  of  angels  and  these  gods  were  hrought 
into  eonneetion  or  identification,  and  the  god8  of  the  nations 
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became  āemons  or  evil  aogels.  There  is  a  eurioiis  fluetoa- 
tion  in  the  exegetical  tradition,  due,  perhaps,  to  this  mode 
of  Goneeption.  lu  Ps.  xcvii.  7  it  is  siiid :  "  Coufounded  be 
all  they  that  serve  graven  images,  that  hoast  themselves  of 
idols :  worship  Him,  all  ye  gods " ;  but  tlie  Septuagint 
renders :  "  worship  Him,  all  ye  angela" 

These  Elohim,  or  sons  of  Elohim,  form  the  eouneil  of 
Jehovah.  They  surround  Him,  and  minister  to  Him.  He 
and  they  are  Elohim.  And  it  is  from  this  point  of  view 
that  some  explain  the  use  of  the  plural  in  sueh  passages 
as  "Let  U8  make  man"  (Gen.  i.  26);  "Let  us  go  down 
and  there  confound  their  language"  (Gen.  xL  7).  In 
eharaeter  these  angels  are  Siiid  to  excel  in  strength,  and  to 
be  mighty  (Ps.  eiii.  20);  they  are  styled  D''?np  (Job  v.  1, 
XV.  15;  Ps.  lxxxix.  6,  8;  Zech.  xiv.  5;  Dan.  viii.  13). 
And  from  their  ministering  offiee  the  representation  appears 
in  Job  that  they  interpret  to  men  God  s  afflietive  pro- 
vidence8  with  them;  and,  on  the  other  side,  might  be 
8upposed  to  reeeive  men's  eomplaints  of  this  too  severe 
ehastisement :  "  Cry  then ;  is  there  any  that  will  an8wer 
thee?  and  to  which  of  the  'p  wilt  thou  turn?"  (v.  1). 
The  passage  is  poetieal,  and  merely  touelies  uj)on  a  8ui)po8ed 
turn  that  Job*s  mind  might  taka  It  does  not  go  the 
length  of  teaehing  that  it  is  i^art  of  the  offiee  of  augels 
to  intercede,  or  even  to  represent.  Although  these  excel 
in  purity  far  ahove  men,  the  profound  eonseiousness  of 
the  Greator's  holiness  in  Israel  represents  Him  as  finding 
something  to  hlame  in  them :  "  He  eharges  His  angels  with 
error"  (Job  iv.  18).  Names  are  also  given  to  these 
angels  as  having  eertain  eharaeteristies,  or  fiUing  eertain 
offiees,  as  seraphivi,  ehervMm, 

There  is  another  elass  of  names  given  to  these  heings, 
however,  which  is  of  great  interest.  They  are  called  angels, 
D^3KpQ,  i,e,  Tnessengers,  and  D^n"jl*iD,  i,e,  ministers,  These 
names  describe  their  offiee,  and  the  plaee  they  have  in  the 
providence  of  God.  AU  the  01d  Testament  is  filled  with 
illustrations  of  their  operations  in  this  sphere,  and  example8 
ueed  uot  be  cited.     "  The  angels  represent  iu  a  persoual 
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iiianiier,"  Hiiys  Hermann  8chiiltz,  "Gf)d'8  eare  of  His 
p(K)ple ;  Llicy  are  the  meeliuiii  of  His  government  of  His 
kingflom,  and  of  His  interferenee  in  the  attairs  of  the  world. 
They  reveal  the  will  of  (iod  in  refereuee  to  the  present  aiid 
the  future,  eall  men  of  God  to  the  undertaking  of  great 
deedH  which  Go<l  will  aeieomplish  by  their  hand  (as  Moses, 
Jerubl)fuil),  (leliver  the  pious  out  of  danger,  and  execute  the 
judgiiient8  of  God  against  the  sinful  world,  or  tbe  dis- 
obedieiit  in  Israel,  as  in  the  ease  of  David.  When  they 
inanifeHt  theniHelves  among  men,  it  i8  alway8  as  armed 
with  Home  oomiiiiHHion  from  God,  which  they  eome  to 
execute."  ^ 

2.    TTie  Angel  of  the  Lord, 

As  Ood*8  manifestatioiiH  of  His  will  and  His  inter- 
f(;r(?nc.('H  in  the  world  are  predominantly  in  the  way  of 
(;arrying  out  Hin  pur]>08e  of  leHlemption,  the  angels  usually 
ai)j)car  im  misHionfl  of  mercy  or  in  furtheran(3e  of  the  salva- 
tion,  either  of  in(livi(hialH,  or  of  the  poople  as  a  wh()la 
PromiiKiiit  uinnng  thoHo  wli()  lahour  in  thin  direction  stands 
ono  ang(;lic  figure,  who  has  always  attracted  largely  the 
attention  of  inteipn^terH,  and  regar^ing  whom  very  diverse 
ju(Igin(aitH  hav(}  b(H»n  ])aHse(l,  *  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,'  It 
luiH  iiot  1)0(511  uiKiomnion  to  fin(l  in  hiiii  a  m«anifestation  of 
the  liOgoH  or  Son  of  God,  and  in  liiH  api^earanee  ainong 
men  a  i)r(j-intimation  of  the  inearnation.  With  regard  to 
the  iiame  '  Angel  of  the  Lord,*  of  eourse  any  angel  may 
hiMir  thifl  nanu».  And  in  many  plaees  where  sueh  a  name 
Ih  appli^Ml,  there  is  no  reason  to  consider  that  the  angelie 
heing  to  whoni  it  is  given  is  iii  any  way  distinguished  from 
otluirH.  ThiiH  iii  1  Kings  xix.  5,  it  is  8aid  that  as  Elijah 
lay  un(l(M'  a  juni])er  tree  aii  angel  t()iiched  him  ;  and  then 
furth(»r  on  in  the  narrative :  "  Aml  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
wii(l  unto  hini."  Tlie  definiteness  here  arisoH  from  the  faet 
of  tb(»  ang(4  having  been  ah*eady  meiitione^.  So  in  the 
hiHt()ry  of  l)avi(l  it  is  Haid  that  the  angel  stretched  out  his 
haiKl   ui)oii  .lerusiilem  ;  an(l  theii  it  is  a(lded  that  the  angel 

»  AlL  TheoL,  L  p.  560. 
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of  thc  Lonl  wa8  8tanding  by  the  floor  of  Araunah  tlie 
Jebusite  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16).  Passiiges  of  a  siniilar  kind 
are  numeroua 

But  there  are  many  passages  of  a  ^ifferent  kind,  ^hei-e 
the  definitene88  of  the  expre88ion  *  the  Angel  of  the  Ix)rd ' 
eannot  be  explaincd  in  this  way,  and  where  things  are  8aid 
of  this  angel  that  are  8carcely  applieahle  to  ordinary  angelie 
messengers.  Thus  at  the  period  of  the  Exodu8,  the  Angel 
of  the  Ix)rd  led  Israel ;  and  it  is  said  rcgarding  him :  "  Be- 
hold,  I  send  an  Angel  hefore  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way, 
and  to  hring  thee  into  the  plaee  which  I  have  prepared. 
Beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voiee,  provoke  him  not ;  for 
he  will  not  pardon  your  transgressions :  for  My  name  is  in 
him.  But  if  thou  shalt  indeed  obey  his  voiee,  and  do  all 
that  I  speak,"  ete.  (Ex.  xxiii.  20—23).  And  in  Ex.  xxxii.  34 
it  is  8aid :  "  Mine  Angel  shall  go  hefore  thee  " ;  which  in 
Ex.  xxxiii.  14  is  varied :  "  My  presenee  (^?9,  My  faee)  shall  go, 
and  I  will  give  thee  rest " ;  and  in  Isa.  lxiii.  9  the  two  are 
combined :  "  In  all  their  afflietion  he  wa8  afflicted,  and  the 
Angel  of  His  presenee  (V3B,  i.e,  tlie  Angel  of  His  faee,  the 
Angel  who  wa8  His  faee)  8iived  them ;  in  his  love  and  in 
his  pity  he  redeemed  them."  Here  regarding  thia  Angel 
two  things  are  8iiid :  that  Jehovah*8  name,  i.e,  His  revealed 
eharaeter.  is  in  him ;  and  that  he  is  Jehovah'8  faee,  i,e,  the 
faee  of  Jehovah  may  be  seen  in  him.  They  who  look  upon 
him  look  upon  Jehovah,  and  in  him  all  that  Jehovah  is  is 
present.  Henee  he  saves,  and  will  not  pardon  transgres- 
sion,  though  he  has  the  power.  With  these  passages  are  to 
be  combined  others  which  describe  the  emotions  of  those  to 
whom  the  Angel  appeared,  e.g.  Jacob  8aid :  "  I  have  seen  God 
faee  to  faee,  aml  my  life  ia  pre8erved"  (Gen.  xxxii.  30); 
and  when  he  reeurs  to  this  event  in  his  dymg  prophecy,  he 
8ays :  "  Tlie  Angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  hless 
the  lad8  "  (xlviii.  IG). 

These  passages  indicate  that  in  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  this  angel  appeared,  it  wa8  an  api^earanee  of  Jehovah 
in  person.  Jehovah's  faeo  waa  seen.  His  name  wa8  re- 
vealed.     The   Angel   of  the   Lord   is  Jchovah  present  in 
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(lefiiiite  time  and  [)firticular  plaee.     What  is  emphatie  is 
tliat  .lehovah  hero  is  fully  preseiit     In  partieular  provi- 
(IeiKM.*fl  one  uiay  traee  tlie  presenee  of  Jehovah  in  influenee 
aiid  o{)eratioii.     In  ordinary  angelie  appearanees  one  niay 
dif(cover  Jeliovalj   preHont  on   some  8ide  of  His  heing,  in 
Hoiiio  attriliute  of  Ilis  eharaeter;  in  the  Angel  of  the  Loid 
11«  iH  fully  prenent,  aa  the  eovenant  God  of  His  people»  to 
nMloem  tliem.     It  is  the  fulness  of  the  manifestation  that 
is  omptuiHiHed  in  the  name.     Now,  it  may  be  difficult  to 
Hay  whether  the  pious  in  Israel  conceived  this  full  mani- 
foHtation  as  ofieete^  through  the  medium  of  an  angel  like 
otlier  partial  revelations  of  God'8  will  and  of  His  power,  or 
(sonHid(irod  it  a  thing  quite  distinct     On  the  one   hand, 
whilo  freely  conBidering  that  Jehovah  used  instrumente  to 
oiroet  llin  purposes  by,  they  were  jealous  of  ever  seeming 
to  coiifoiind  Jehovah  with  His  agents.      On  the  other,  the 
tiianifoHtation  is  called  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  like  other 
tnaiiifoHtationH.     Un(loubtedly  also  Jehovah  is  not  conceived 
an  pniHent  in  thin  Angel  in  sueh  a  manner  that  there  is  not 
Htill   preHerved  the  diHtinction  between  him  and  Jehovah. 
The   lionl  Hpeaks  of  him  as  '  My  Angel,'  and  the  '  Angel 
of  My  faee.'     I5ut  of  eourse  there  would  be  a  di8tinction 
between  Jehovah  manifest  for  purposes  of  redemption  and 
ilnliovah  in  HiniHelf. 

Tliin  iMirtieular  point,  thorefore,  is  not  ea8ily  8ettled. 
Hut  oiie  eaii  re{idily  pereeive  what  Messianie  elements 
lay  in  tho  i(lea  of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord, — who  wa8  at 
leant  a  full  manifoHtation  of  Jeliovah  in  His  redeeming 
j>ower,— -an(l  hovv  far  the  aneient  Gliureh  was  on  right 
limH  when  it  believed  it  could  tiuee  here  the  appear- 
aii<H5  of  tlui  Son  of  God.  The  guestion  whether  we  are, 
froni  our  niore  eiilightened  point  of  view,  to  consider  this 
Atigel  of  the  Lord  a  manifestation  of  the  Son  or  a  mani- 
fiiHUition  of  God,  is  not  of  inueh  moment.  On  the  one 
hand,  furtlier  revelation  has  reveiiled  that  God  nianife8ted 
iH  G()d  iii  tlie  Son,  and  it  is  not  unnatuial  with  the  aneient 
eiiiireh  to  suppoHO  that  these  preliminaiy  theophanies  of 
God  iu  huniaii  form  were  manifestations  of  the  Son,  who 
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at  last  wa8  manifest  in  the  flesh.  To  01d  Testanient 
sainlH,  of  eourse,  this  view  would  not  oeeur.  The  truth 
which  sueh  theophanies  would  suggest  to  them  was  that 
God  truly  manife8ted  Himself  aniong  them,  at  least  on 
great  oeeasions,  for  their  redemption ;  in  His  full  per8onality, 
in  the  form  of  man,  He  eame  and  was  seen  by  them.  He 
did  not  yet  abide  among  them  ;  but  lx)th  the  po8sibility  of 
this,  and  the  hope  of  it,  and  the  longing  for  it,  must 
have  been  awakened  in  their  mind8. 

We  have  thought  it  not  improper  to  run  out  one  side 
of  angelie  manifestation  and  operation  to  its  eulminating 
point,  But  we  must  now  retum  and  take  up  the  other. 
God's  providence  is  not  exclu8ively  henevolent  or  redemp- 
tive.  Or  if  you  assume  that  upon  the  whole  it  is  so,  and 
that  a  large  goodnes8  eharaeterises  all  that  He  doe8,  and 
that  His  redemx>tive  purpose  is  strictly  His  whole  purpose, 
emhraeing  all  within  it,  there  are  at  least  partieular  provi- 
dences  that  in  themselves,  whatever  they  may  be  as  |)art8 
of  a  great  whole,  are  not  henevolent.  God  often  interferes 
in  the  world  to  judge  or  to  destroy.  In  a  way  less  severe 
He  interferes  to  punish  and  ehaaten.  And  even  in  a  way 
less  severe  still,  though  fuU  of  pain,  He  interferes  to  prove 
and  try.  Now,  on  theae  three  lines  of  providence  not  di8- 
tinctively  henevolent,  the  angels  also  appear  as  mediating 
the  interferenee  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  men.  The  angel 
of  death,  or  destroying  angel,  smote  the  Egyptian8,  and  8lew 
their  firsthoru.  The  angel  of  the  pestilenee  stretched  his 
8word  over  Jeru8alem,  and  chasti8ed  Israel  for  their  own 
sin  and  the  pride  of  their  king.  And  in  eonneetion  with 
the  tempting  or  proving  of  the  saints,  the  most  remarkahle 
instanees  of  angelie  activity  that  Seripture  presente  to  us 
are  to  be  found. 

It  is  to  be  ob8erved  that,  as  a  rule,  the  angels  who 
execute  God'8  eommissions  in  providence  are  mere  ministers. 
Any  i^ersonal  share  or  8ympathy  with  the  operations  that 
they  j)erform  is  not  hrought  out.  They  are  so  far  neutral, 
or  morally  indifferent.  The  destroying  angel  is  not  called 
a  bad  or  eruel  angel.     And  the  angels  that  hurry  Lot  out 
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of  Sodoin  are  uot  representerl  ii«  aeting  out  of  pity  to  tlie 
old  inan.  They  nierely  i>erforni  witli  skill  and  promptitude 
tho  eommission  entru8ted  to  them.  The  angels  are  gener- 
ally,  when  enaeting  the  provi(lence  of  God,  mere  servants, 
whose  8ympathy  with  the  operations  they  perform  is  not 
dwelt  upon. '  In  other  eonneetions  the  angels  are  called 
'  holy  ones,'  are  regjirded  as  greatly  more  pure  than  man, 
and  are  de8cril)ed  as  continually  praisiug  Jehovah.  But  as 
His  servants  among  men  their  moral  eharaeter  generally 
retreats.  It  is  neces8ary  to  rememher  this,  othenvise  we 
might  draw  eonelusions  that  would  be  too  hasty,  or  at  least 
too  broad,  in  regard  to  those  angels  whom  we  ohserve  8ub- 
serving  God  s  purpose  in  Ilis  providences  that  are  affliotive. 

3.  Satan. 

In  the  prologue  to  the  Book  of  Job,  and  in  the  3rd 
ehapter  of  Zechariah,  we  ohserve  an  angel  who  perhaps 
reiaesents  in  his  operation  the  eulmination  of  angelie  serviee 
in  tho  lino  of  provi^enees  not  8trictly  henevolent  The 
representations  in  these  two  passages  are  highly  dramatic 
and  in  some  resi^eets  ideal,  and  they  must  lxj  handled  with 
eireumspeetion.  In  Job  the  seene  presented  is  something 
like  a  eahinet  eouneil  of  heaven.  The  King,  Jehovah,  is 
on  His  throne,  and  His  ministers  appear  to  stand  hefore 
Him.  These  ministers  are  the  sons  of  Elohim.  Among 
them  ono  presents  himself,  also  one  of  the  sons  of  Elohim, 
who  is  named  the  i^ntan,  or  adversary.  The  presenee  of 
tlui  artiele  with  the  name  r}iows  that  it  had  not  yet  heeome 
a  proper  nanio.  Th^  advcrmry  de8cribes  this  angel's 
funetion.  The  word  Sataii  means  one  who  opjx)ses  another 
in  his  puri^ose  (Nuni.  xxii.  22,  23),  or  pretensions  and 
elaiiiis  (1  Kings  xi.  14,  2.'),  25  ;  Zech.  iii.  1);  or  generally. 
*  T\n)  Satan'  is  that  one  of  (J()d's  niinisters  whose  part  it 
is  to  oi)pose  men  in  their  i^retensinns  to  a  right  8tanding 
hefore  God  (Zech.  iii.  1  and  in  Job  i.) ;  that  is,  the  minister 
who  represents  anel  executes  (»od*s  trying,  sifting  provi- 
ileneo.     He  is  one  of  God'8  laesfeengei-s,  who  appears  with 
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other  sons  of  Elohini,  hefore  Jchovah's  tlirone,  to  report 
his  serviee,  anil  to  reeeive  eoniniissions,  parts  of  Goil's  will, 
which  he  is  to  execute.  It  is  in  the  exercise  of  this  oflBce 
that  he  eonies  into  eontaet  with  Job,  and  gives  e^pression 
to  the  sentiments  to  which  we  shall  immediately  refer. 

The  seene  in  Zechariah,  eluip.  iii.,  is  not  materially 
different  from  that  in  Job.  The  people  had  ju8t  heen 
restored  from  exile.  Their  restoration  wa8  the  token  of 
God'8  favour,  and  of  their  right  standing  with  Him.  His 
anger  was  tumed  away,  and  He  comforted  theuL  Yet 
the  restoration  was  a  miserable  restitution  of  the  aneient 
glory  of  IsraeL  01d  men  who  remembered  the  former 
Temple  wept  at  the  sight  of  the  meanness  of  the  new  one ; 
and  the  people  had  few  of  the  manly  virtues  and  little  of 
the  deep  godlines8  of  their  fathei-s  in  the  hest  times  of 
IsraeL  And  the  thought  could  not  but  rise  in  men's 
hearts  of  the  unwortliiness  of  the  present  people,  and 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  their  repentanee ;  and  whether,  in 
faet,  God  had  returned  and  been  reconciled  to  them,  and 
was  founding  anew  Ilis  kingdom  aniong  them.  These 
feelings  and  doubts  are  drauiatically  expre8sed  in  the 
seene  where  Joshua,  the  high  priest,  the  representative  of 
the  people,  is  exhibitcd  as  stiinding,  clothed  in  filthy  gar- 
ments,  hefore  the  Lord,  and  the  Satan  8tanding  at  his  right 
hand  to  oppose  hinL  Both  in  this  passage  and  in  Job  the 
Satan  eomes  in  between  God  and  men ;  he  oi^poses  men  in 
their  pretensions  to  a  right  8tanding  hefore  God ;  in  other 
Words,  he  represents  the  severe,  trying,  searehing  side  of 
GoeVs  nature  and  providence,  in  opposition  to  the  side  of 
His  love  and  graee  and  eomplaisanee  in  men. 

So  far  all  is  plain.  And  the  representation  might  go 
no  further,  and  we  slioul^  be  obliged  to  concede  that,  as  is 
frequently  the  ease,  the  Satan  is  left  a  mere  minister,  and, 
80  far  as  appears,  morally  indifferent.  But  obviously,  in  Job 
at  least,  the  representation  goes  f  urther.  Even  in  Zechariah 
there  seems  a  refleetion  on  liis  uneomi^assionate  and  inhuman 
performanee  of  his  offiee :  "  The  Lord  rehuke  thee,  Satan : 
is  not  this  u  bmnd  plucked  from  the  hurning?"  (iii.  3). 
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This  insistenee  on  huiiian  weakness  antl  ^iilt,  aDd  tiie 
geueral  raggeflnes.s  of  huniaii  niiiure  an*\  tlie  rbun*h  hefore 
Gody  as  seen  in  the  filthv  garmeuts  of  Joshua,  was  over- 
doiia  There  was  satisfa/tion  to  hiui  in  this  condition  of 
men ;  he  desired  to  liinJer  the  reeoneiliation  of  Jehovah  aiid 
His  [ler^ple.  In  the  ea.se  of  Job  he  lias  uothing  outwardly 
to  fouud  u[jon,  but  he  insinuates  selfishuess  in  Job  as  at  the 
nx>t  of  his  religion.  He  is  no  heliever  in  huuian  Wrtua 
He  envies  and  hates  the  man  who  is  the  8ubject  of  Grod'8 
love  and  trust,  and  misleads  Grod  to  de8troy  hiuL  He 
hopes  U)  hreak  the  bond  of  faith  that  unites  Job  to  6od» 
by  means  of  the  severe  and  inexplicable  ealamities  which 
he  hrings  u[X)n  him.  The  heart  of  the  Satan  is  already  m 
his  work.     He  hegins  to  carry  it  on  on  his  own  aeeount. 

It  wouId  not  perhai>s  be  fair  to  draw  more  from  these 
[lassages;  sul^ser^uent  revelation  will  supply  additional 
deUiila  We  naturally  put  the  question,  Is  the  Satan  here 
a  fallen  spirit  ?  Of  eourse,  there  is  no  allusion  to  anything 
in  his  history.  AU  that  is  toucbed  u[X)n  is  that  one  of  the 
Ikne  Hlohim  is  calted  the  &itan,  and  that  his  funetion  is  to 
0[)[X)He  and  m^euHo  men  iu  their  relations  to  God,  to  make 
it  ap[Xirent  that  these  relations  are  not  right,  or  to  produce 
a  diHplaceinent  of  these  relations.  This  is  all  that  mean- 
time  is  Htate<l.  But  we  must  reeall  to  rcmembrance  here  a 
[X5culiarity  in  early  revelation,  and  in(leed  in  all  revelation, 
but  ono  i>artieuLirly  eonspieuous  in  the  01d  Testament — 
itH  tetKlency  to  refer  all  thiugs  back  to  God.  As  Isaiah 
sayH :  "  I  foi  in  tlie  light,  aud  ereate  darknes8 :  I  make 
[X»a(50,  and  ereate  evil:  I  the  Ix)rd  do  all  these  things'* 
(xlv.  7).  Henee  the  evil  spirit  that  troubled  Saul,  for 
exaui[)le,  is  called  "  an  evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  ** 
(l  Sam.  xvi.  14).  In  the  reniarkahle  passage  in  1  Kings 
xxii.  20-22,  where  llie  false  prophets  per8uade  Ahab  to 
go  up  to  liumotli-gilead,  it  is  8iud :  "  Aud  the  Lord  8aid, 
Wlio  will  iKJi'8ua(le  Ahab,  tliat  he  ]uay  go  up  and  fall  at 
Kauioth-gili»4id  ?  .  .  .  And  there  eaiiie  forth  a  spirit,  aud 
Htood  hefore  tlio  L()rd,  aiul  8aid.  I  will  per8iiade  him.  And 
the  Loixl  8aid  uuto  him,  Wherewith  ?     And  he  8aid,  I  will 
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go  forth,  and  will  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his 
prophets.  Now  therefore,  8aid  Mieah,  the  Lord  hath  put  a 
lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  these  thy  prophets."  And 
what  is  emphasise^  in  the  passage  in  Job  is  not  whether 
the  Satan  be  an  evil  spirit  or  no,  or  a  fallen  spirit,  but 
this,  that  he  is  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  that  whatever  he 
performs  is  only  under  permission  of  God  and  in  further- 
anee  of  His  ^esigns. 

This  element  in  our  idea  of  a  fallen  spirit,  namely, 
that  he  is  filled  with  hatred  of  God  Ilimself,  and  an  eager 
de8ire  to  eounteraet  His  ^esigns,  is  nowhere  visihle  in 
the  01d  Testament  Perhaps  in  our  popular  theology 
we  exaggerate  this  idea,  and  give  to  the  kiugdom  of  evil 
an  independence  of  the  Divine  will,  aiid  assign  to  it  an 
antagonism  to  God  who  is  over  all,  which  goes  beyond 
what  Seripture  warrants.  Godet  goes  the  length  of  saying 
that  Job's  trials  were  iuflicted  just  to  show  the  Satau  that 
his  insinuatious  against  Job  were  false.  But  this  elevates 
the  adver8ary  into  a  prominenee  and  an  importanee  which 
is  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  01d  Testament  eoneeptions  of 
the  relation  of  G()d  to  evil,  and  its  subordination  to  Him. 
The  Satan  iii  Job  does  not  eome  into  sueh  prominenee  as  to 
be  a  party  at  alL  He  is  simply  God*s  miuister  to  try  Job, 
and  when  his  work  is  done  he  is  no  more  heard  of. 

Godet  in  his  interesting  essay  on  Job  introduce8  this 
idea  into  the  words  of  Satan — "  Doe8  Job  serve  God  for 
nought?" — which  he  considers  a  eovert  attaek  on  God 
Himself.  "  If  it  be  so,  God  is  nothing  more  than  a  poten- 
tate  flattered  by  cowards ;  He  has  no  frien^s,  no  childrcn, 
nothing  but  mereenaries  and  slavea  .  .  .  Satan  has  then 
discovered  the  vulnerahle  pohit  in  God  Himself.  The  in- 
stinet  of  hatred  has  served  hiiii  well  .  .  .  while  shooting 
that  fiery  dart,  w]iich  roduces  to  ashes  the  piety  of  Job,  it 
is  really  at  the  heart  of  God  that  he  has  aimed,"  ete^ 

However  the  words  of  Satan  niay  serve  to  suggest  this 
idea,  the  i(lea  appears  to  me  oue  (|uite  foreign  to  the  01d 

*  See  GoleVn  BiblicaZ  Stuāies  on  the  Old  TestamefU,  e(lited  hj  the  Hod. 
Mid  Rev.  W.  II.  Lyttlcton,  p.  199  ff.— Ed. 
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Testament.  The  Sataii  is  the  servaiit  of  «lehovah,  aud  the 
idea  is  rather  that  he  is  zeaLni8  for  God'8  honoiir,  than 
that  he  is  the  eovert  and  sneering  foe  even  of  Jehovah 
Himself. 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that,  as  it  is  the  offiee  of  tho 
Satan  to  try  God's  Seiints  in  the  presont  economy  where  sin 
has  entered,  and  as  all  trial  niay  ljave  the  eireet  of  seelueing 
them  and  tempting  them  to  evil,  there  is  nothing  a  priori 
against  tlie  ide}i  tliat  he  may  have  ])een  emj)loyed  in  God'8 
hand  to  try  those  innoeent,  hut  whose  innoeenee  wa8  not 
yot  confirmed  by  voluntary  determination  to  maintain  it 
And  thus  there  is  nothing  against  the  idea  that  the  tempta- 
tion  in  the  form  of  a  Serpent,  recordednn  Geu.  iii.,  proceeded 
from  the  Satan.  It  is  true,  01d  Testament  Seripture  doe8 
not  say  directly  anywhere  that  the  Satan  and  the  Serpent 
were  identicAl,  or  that  the  one  used  the  other.  The  first 
direct  statement  that  Satan  wa8  the  tempter  in  the  Garden 
oeeurs  in  an  Apocryphal  book.  In  the  Wisdom  of  Soloraon 
ii.  23  it  is  8aid :  "  For  God  created  man  to  be  immortal ; 
.  .  .  nevertheless  through  envy  of  the  Devil  eame  death 
into  the  world."  There  are,  however,  passiiges.  in  the  01d 
Testiiment  which  form  a  transition  to  this,  where  tho 
Ser^K^nt  is  8j^xjken  of  as  the  foe  of  God  and  of  His  people, 
'  and  the  like. 

There  is  one  other  prophetie  passage  which  has  to  be 
noticed.  Tlie  god8  of  the  heiithen  nations  were,  of  coui*8e, 
called  Elohim,  So  were  the  angelie  heings.  It  wa8  not 
unnatural,  as  we  have  8aid,  that  they  shoukl  be  hrought 
into  eonneetion  and  identified,  and  that  the  god8  in  this 
way  shoukl  heeome  āemms,  i.e.  evil  angelie  spirits.  And 
already  in  the  Book  of  l)aniel  eaeh  nation  is  represented  as 
having  a  guardian  s])irit,  who  in  the  heavenly  or  super- 
human  worId  is  its  prine^ ;  and  in  this  8uj)erhuman  worId 
c<)nflict8  are  waged,  which  decide  the  relations  of  nations 
to  one  another  on  earth.  This  idea  is  but  a  transferenee 
into  heavenly  plae^s  of  tlie  eonfliet  })etwecn  the  God  of 
Israel  and  the  gods  of  tho  nations,  which  is  usually  waged 
on  earth. 
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But  the  i(lentificatioii  of  the  god8  with  tho  angelie 
Elohim  was  helped  on  another  line.  The  heathen  nations 
wor8hipped  the  hosts  of  heaven — the  visihlo  ix)wer8  of 
which,  8un,  moon,  and  stars,  were  to  them  hut  eml)odi- 
ments  of  spiritual  i)0wer8  l)ehind.  In  thi8  way  it  wa8 
natural  agiiin  to  hring  theso  god8  of  the  heathen  into  eon- 
neetion  with  the  Ikne  Elohim,  or  to  identify  them  with 
them.  The  expreH8ion  *  the  hosts  of  heaven,'  though 
proj)erly  meaning  the  mere  visihle  8tarry  hosta,  ac(iuired 
then  the  dee])er  sense  of  the  heavenly  power8.  Even  when 
Jehovah  is  called  Jehovah  of  hosts,  the  idea  is  tliat  He 
Ciin  lead  hosts  of  angela,  as  Ghrist  speaks  of  reeeiving  to 
aid  Him  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels  if  He  8hould 
de8ire  it  (Matt.  xxvi.  53).  And  it  is  certainly  in  this  sense 
that  the  passage  in  Isa.  xxiv.  21,  22  is  to  be  interpreted: 
"  It  shall  eome  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  I^rd  shall 
punish  the  host  of  the  high  that  are  on  higli,  and  the  kings 
of  the  earth  upon  the  earth.  And  they  shall  be  gathered 
together,  as  prisoners  are  gathered  in  the  pit;  and  they 
shall  be  shut  up  in  prison,  and  after  many  day8  shall  they 
be  visiteA"  This  judgment  is  that  of  the  *day  of  tho 
Lord.'  It  falls  on  kings  of  the  earth  uiH)n  tlie  earth,  and 
on  the  host  of  heaven  that  are  in  heaven.  Both  shall 
be  shut  up  in  the  pit,  and  after  many  day8  they  shall  be 
vi8ited,  i.e,  release^. 

But  one  pereeives  idea8  that  afterward8  became  more 
elear — of  spirits  reserved  in  ehains  and  darknee8,  of  a  bind- 
ing  of  Satan,  and  a  loosing  of  him  again  to  deceive  the 
nations.  The  01d  Testament  idea8  originate  in  a  variety 
of  way8,  and  only  gradually  unite  to  form  the  general  eon- 
eeptions  whic}i  we  find  in  the  New  Teatament. 

The  inereasing  light  of  revelation  threw  tho  figure  of 
the  Satiin  into  deei)er  8hadow,  and  wit}i  the  full  manifesta- 
tion  of  reileiiiption  eame  a  elearer  knowledge  and  ex}iibition 
of  his  power  and  maligiiity.  Our  Ix)rd  is  8aid  to  have 
heen  "manifested  that  He  might  deatroy  the  worka  of 
tlie  Devil"  (1  John  iii.  8).  And  at  tliat  time  the  anti- 
thesis  between  the  redemptive  power  and  the  de8tructive 
ao 
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eame  weij  fltrvmglT  fm\  in  a  faanilred  points.  Aiid  the 
Apoealrpee,  which  maT  be  called  the  dnuiift  of  Chri?i.  throw8 
the  aetion  into  the  form  of  a  orindict  ^«tween  Sfttan  him- 
fielf  and  those  whom  he  ins^iires  an«i  in  whom  he  is 
ineamate,  sneh  as  the  Beast  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Savionr  with  His  Saints  on  the  other.  Bat  there  is  no 
^nalism,  no  power  of  erū  co-ordinate  with  God :  "  Greater 
is  He  that  ia  in  ns  than  he  that  is  in  the  ^orM"  (1  John 
iv.  4).  And  this  view  f>revails  verv  stronglv  in  the  01d 
Teiftament,  and  it  is  not  aniiss  for  us  to  reeur  to  it  when 
wear7  or  like  to  faint  in  oor  minda. 


X  ŌOGTRINE  OF  REDEMPTI0K—PRIESTH0OD 

AXD  ATOSEMEST. 

1.  The  Priest, 

The  four  great  ideal,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called 
tjpical,  figures  in  the  01d  Testament,  namelv,  the  Prophet, 
the  King,  the  Priest,  and  the  Ser\'ant  of  the  Lord,  have 
eaeh  their  speeial  signifieanee.  The^  have  this  hoth  in 
themselves  and  in  the  ideal  eharaeter  in  which  the^  point 
to  that  which  shall  be  when  the  perfeet  and  final  con(lition 
of  the  theocrac7  is  reali8cd.  The  last-mentioned,  sometimes 
the  saint  or  the  '  hol^  oue,'  sometimes  the  people,  is,  as  the 
name  inrlieates,  one  who  serves  the  Lord,  that  is,  in  hringing 
His  truth  to  the  nations.  The  serviee  rendered  by  this 
*  Sorvant  of  tho  lionl  *  is  a  puhlie  redemptive  serviee ;  and 
what  makes  tlie  figure  of  this  pcr8onality  so  reniarkahle 
18  tho  Hufresring  which  ho  uiulergoes  in  his  great  vocatif)n  of 
sorving  trehovah.  At  present,  however,  we  look  at  eertain 
|K)intfl  rulating  to  the  PrirsL 

It  is  remarkahlo  that  in  the  OId  Testainent  the  priest 
himself  is  not  to  ho  large  an  extent  a  redeinptive  figure  as 
we  hIiouM  antieiitfite.  An(I  the  featureH  w]iich  are  attri- 
buted  to  hini  in  the  New  Testanieiit  are  partly  borrowed 
from  the  more  suhlime  figure  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  in 
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Isaiah.  The  saerifieial  s^stem  is  left  in  tho  Okl  Testament 
without  explanation  as  regard8  reeleniptive  relations,  except 
in  a  general  way.  Thronghout  the  Seriptures,  till  we  reaeh 
the  final  ehaptens  of  Isaiah,  tho  animal  saerifiees  reeeive  no 
explanation,  and  are  not  lifted  up  into  any  higher  region. 
In  the  final  ehaptei-s  of  Isaiah  a  step  is  taken  which  is  of 
the  profounde8t  signifieanee.  Saerifiee  is  translate^  out  of 
the  animal  sphere  into  that  of  the  human.  The  Servant 
makes  himself  an  offering  for  sin.  To  us  who  are  familiar 
with  this  idea  the  immense  advance  made  in  this  eoneeption 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked. 

The  word  priest  means,  perhaps,  minister,  that  is,  one 
who  serves  Jehovah  in  wor8hip.  The  eovenant  is  a  state 
of  relation  between  God  and  men,  in  which  He  is  their 
God  and  they  are  His  people,  which  means  His  worshipping 
peopla  The  term  which  expresses  their  translation  into 
the  state  of  fitness  to  serve  Jehovah  in  all  the  exercise8  of 
wor8hip  is  *8anctify.'  Snnetifieation  or  eonseeration  is 
effected  through  a  saerifiee  of  purifieation,  by  which  the 
people  is  clean8ed  from  sins  to  serve  God.  The  term 
expressing  this  condition  of  the  people  in  eovenant  with 
God  as  His  worshipping  people  is  *holy.*  Now  the 
eovenant  was  made  with  the  x)eople.  Henee  they  were  a 
*  holy  nation,'  that  is,  a  nation  dedicated  to  Jehovah  for  His 
serviee.  The  idea  of  serviee  is  an  essential  element  of  the 
idea  of  8anctity  or  holiness  in  the  people ;  heeause  this  is 
the  only  sense  in  which  moral  heings  ean  helong  to 
Jehovah,  namely,  as  His  worshippers,  doing  Him  serviee. 
Now,  to  serve  Jehovah  thus  in  His  wor8hip  is  to  be  a 
priest.  Henee  Israel  is  called  a  *  kingdom  of  priests.'  The 
nation  was  priest  or  niinister  of  the  Ix)rd,  and  every 
memher  of  it  wa8  privileged  to  draw  near  to  Him  in  serviea 

Now,  it  is  very  neces8ary  to  maintain  this  point  of  view ; 
for  otherwise  some  things  in  the  histor^  of  Israel  will  re- 
main  imexplained.  Israel  is  a  prie8tly  people,  and  ideally 
no  Israelite  has  any  privileges  over  another  in  drawing 
near  and  presenting  ollerings  hefore  Jehovah.  Throughout 
the  history  of  Israel  we  find  this  privilege  largely  taken 
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adyantage  of.  Any  Israelite  felt  himself  entitleel  to  offer 
eaerifioe  hefore  the  Lord.  Gideon,  Manoah  the  father  of 
Samson,  King  Saul,  David,  Solomon,  every  pei-son,  where 
duty  prompted,  offered  saeriliee  to  the  Lord.  It  wa8  the 
privilege  of  Israelites. 

This  privilege  of  individuals,  however,  did  not  interfere 
with  a  puhlie  and  national  wor8hip,  any  more  than  this 
later  super8eded  it.  The  eovenant  was  made  with  tbe 
people,  which  was  a  unity.  And  the  wor8liip  of  this 
unity  wa8  carried  on  in  a  eentral  8anctuary.  Further,  it 
is  evident  that  it  had  to  be  carried  on  by  a  representative 
body  called  priests,  for  the  whole  nation  could  not  at  all 
times  assemhle  within  the  eentral  8anctuary.  It  had  to  be 
carried  on  by  a  smaller  body  for  other  reasons  also,  chiefly  in 
order  to  indicate  what  the  conditions  of  sueli  serviee  were, 
and  in  what  state  of  sanctity  those  nmst  be  who  approached 
to  wor8hip  JehovatL  The  parallel  may  be  drawn  between 
tho  condition  of  things  in  Israel  and  that  in  the  Ohristian 
Ohureh.  Worship  and  mutual  edification  are  the  object8 
had  in  view  by  the  Ghristian  people,  and  for  these  end8 
they  meet  in  puhlie  worship.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the 
general  body  must,  so  to  speak,  resolve  or  condense  itself 
into  a  smaller  body  of  persons  who  hoeome  in  a  manner  its 
representatives,  if  these  great  ends  are  to  be  well  carried 
out.  It  wa8  the  same  in  IsraoL  The  priestly  body  were 
the  representatives  of  the  i^eople.  But  the  existence  of 
the  prie8tly  elass  as  representatives  of  the  people  did  not 
8upei*8ede  or  ahsorh  the  priestly  privileges  of  the  individual, 
any  more  than  the  ministr^  of  the  Ghureh  superse^es  the 
ministry  in  prayer  and  exhortation  of  the  father  and  the 
individuaL 

The  seleetion  of  a  pricstly  elass  to  minister  hefore  the 
Lord  wa8  nece8sary  from  tlie  nature  of  tho  eireumstanees  in 
which  the  people  were  plaeetl ;  but,  besides  heing  neces8ary, 
it  wa8  very  suitahle  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon 
men's  ininds  what  the  tnie  rcquirements  of  serving  the 
Lord  were.  Those  who  draw  near  in  serviee  to  Ilim  must 
be  like  Ilim  in  eharaeter  and  mind.     This  necessity,  if  it 
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could  not  bG  actiially  realiaeel,  eoukl  at  loast  be  svniholiseel 
in  80  graphie  a  way  as  to  teaeh  it.  The  imi^erfeet  holiness 
of  the  holy  nation  made  tlie  priesthoo^  nece88ary.  As 
Ewald  8ay8 :  **  In  the  8acred  community  of  Jahveh  the 
original  purity  wliich,  8trictly  speaking,  ouglit  alway8  to 
be  maintained  there,  is  con8tantly  reeeiving  variou8  8tain8, 
noticed  or  unnoticed,  expiated  or  unaU)ned  for  .  .  .  aud 
the  whole  community,  while  it  felt  the  nece8sity  for 
strietest  purity,  felt  also  that  Jahveh'8  8anctuary  dwelt  in 
the  midst  of  the  eountless  impurities  of  the  people,  and 
was  never  free  from  their  defilement.  Between  the  8anctity 
of  Jahveh  and  the  perpetually  8in-stained  condition  of  the 
people  there  is  therefore  a  ehasm  which  seems  infinita 
AU  the  oH'erings  and  gifts  which  the  memhers  of  the 
community  hring  are  only  like  a  partial  expiation  and 
payment  of  a  debt  which  is  never  entirely  vfii^eā  out.  To 
wipe  out  all  these  stains,  to  hear  the  guilt  of  the  nation, 
and  con8tantly  to  restore  the  Divine  graee,  is  the  final 
offiee  of  the  priest.  IIow  hard  a  one  duly  to  fulfil!" 
(Antiq.,  Solly*8  trans.,  p.   271). 

If  a  8acerdotal  easte  is  to  maintain  for  larael  the 
relations  with  Jehovah  which  Israel  ought  as  a  whole  to 
maintain,  this  easte  must  ^K^ssess  in  a  gi'eater  degree  than 
Israel  the  ^ualities  of  8anctity  and  purity  essential  to 
fellowship  with  Jehovah.  In  order  to  seeure  this,  an 
elahorate  s^stem  of  seleetion  and  purifieation  wa8  carried 
on.  First,  the  hasis  of  the  priestly  eaate  wa8  made  very 
wide.  The  8anctuary  and  presenee  of  Jehovah  wa8  snr- 
rounded  by  a  deep  mass  of  8pecially  con8ecrated  persons, 
the  outer  eirele  of  which  stood  far  away  from  it,  although 
neiirer  it  than  the  ordinary  Israelite.  There  took  plaee 
within  the  elass  of  priestly  servants  a  proeess  of  exclu8ion 
and  narrowing,  reducing  the  numher  and  elevating  the 
8anctity,  as  the  ai^proae^h  wa8  made  to  the  presenee  of  the 
Lord.  First  a  speeial  trihe  wa8  sot  apart,  that  of  Levi, 
which  aloue  was  privileged  to  [)erform  any  aet  of  serviee 
connected  with  tho  tiiheniaele.  Then,  ae(ond,  within  this 
wider  eirelo  wa8  the  narrower  one  of  the  priests,  or  sons  of 
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Aaron,  wbo  alone  conld  minister  directly  before  Grod, 
although  they  were  only  admitted  to  the  mediate  neaniesa 
repre»ented  by  the  holy  plaea  And,  finally,  gathering  up 
all  the  virtue  and  8anctity  of  the  elass  into  himself,  there 
wa8  tlie  high  priest,  who  alone  could  enter  the  holiest  of 
all,  although  even  he  could  enter  only  onee  a  year. 

The  other  line  of  sanetifieation  consisted  not  in 
dimini8hing  the  numher  of  the  easte,  but  in  the  symboIical 
aets  of  purifieation.  Had  it  been  possihle  to  seeure  reaDy 
greater  godliness  in  the  priest,  it  would  have  been  de- 
manded.  But  what  could  not  be  secured  in  reality  wa8 
expressed  in  8ymboL  The  priest  must  be  bodily  free  from 
all  deformity.  Then  he  went  through  numerous  lustrations 
and  purifieations  by  many  kinds  of  saerifiees.  Then  to 
exhibit  the  purity  needful  for  his  offiee  he  wa8  clothed  in 
linen  elean  and  white. 

Notwithstanding  these  distinction8  between  the  priest- 
hood  and  the  people,  the  8trictly  repi^sentative  eharaeter 
of  the  priests,  particularly  of  the  high  priest,  is  the 
im{X)rtant  point  in  the  institution.  In  the  serviees  of  the 
prie8thood  Israel  was  itself  serving  the  Lord.  The  priest- 
hood  was  an  ideali8ed  and  purified  Israel  performing  the 
serviee  hefore  Jehovah.  In  the  prie8thood  Israel  oflered 
its  saerifiees  to  the  Lord,  and  in  the  priesthood  it  carried 
away  the  hlessing,  righteousness  from  the  God  of  salvation. 

The  meaning  of  the  saerifieial  sy8tem  is  of  importanee 
here.  The  great  primary  faet  to  start  from  is  that  of  the 
state  of  eovenant  relation  betweeu  God  and  the  wor8hipping 
people.  Though  in  eovenant,  the  people  were  not  thought 
of  as  sinless.  They  might  fall  into  errors,  and  they  were 
compas8ed  with  infirmitiea  For  these  sins  of  infirmity,  or 
ignoranee  as  they  were  called,  an  atonement  was  provided 
in  tlie  saerifieial  s^stem.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
8y8tem.  It  is  an  institution  provided  of  God  for  sins 
comniitted  vnthin  the  eovenant.  For  some  sins  there  wa8 
no  atonenieiit ;  sins  done  \vitli  a  hit^li  liand  eut  a  nian  ofT 
froni  the  n^venant  peo[)le.  I>ui  for  all  sins  ()f  error,  which 
included  not  only  sins  done  iguorantly,  but  eins  of  infirmity 
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thoiigh  committed  con8ciousIy,  the  saerifieial  8y8tcm  pro- 
vided  aii  eKpiation.  Tlie  elVeet  of  them  wa8  to  restore 
those  wlio  oirered  tliem  to  their  plaee  iu  the  eovenant 
which  they  had  forfeited. 

There  are  two  passages  regarding  the  priest  in  Zecha- 
riah.  In  one  (vi.  11)  the  priest  is  crowned.  He  doe8  not 
seem,  however,  to  be  identified  with  the  Mes8iah,  the  man 
the  Eraneh.  Eather  the  future  is  modelled  upon  the  eon- 
dition  of  things  then  exi8ting.  There  were  two  head8  to 
the  State,  symboh8ed  by  the  two  olive  trees,  the  eivil 
head  and  the  hierarehieaL  These  two  are  not  conceived  as 
united  in  one  person ;  but  the  eounsel  of  peaee  is  between 
them  hoth.     Both  sit  on  a  throne,  and  they  aet  in  concord. 

In  the  other  passage  (iiL  1-5)  the  high  priest  Jo8hua 
represents  the  people.  Ilis  filthy  garments  are  removed, 
and  he  is  clothed  with  rieh  apparel;  in  token  that  the 
sins  of  the  people  whom  he  represents  are  taken  away, 
and  they  are  clothed  with  holiuess  hefore  the  Lord. 

2.  Saerifiee. 

We  have  to  notiee  here,  however,  two  ^uestions  which 
have  heen  raised  regarding  morifiee.  These  are^first,  the 
que8tion  as  to  how  it  origmated ;  and,  seeonā,  the  question 
as  to  the  primitive  idea  connected  with  it,  or  expressed 
by  it.  There  is  mueh  ditference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
both  these  question8.  On  the  first  question  there  are 
two  view8  which  may  be  noticed  here.  There  is,  first, 
the  view  that  saerifiee  was  ordained  and  8uggested  to  men 
directly  by  God.  Tliis  is  the  idea  that  it  is  part  of  a 
primitive  revelation.  To  this  theory  there  are  two  objec- 
tions:  (1)  The  01d  Testameut  gives  no  eountenanee  to  it. 
The  referenee  to  saeritiee  in  the  story  of  Gain  and  Ahel 
seems  to  regard  their  ollerings  rather  as  spontaneous,  the 
instinetive  expression  of  their  feeling  of  depeudence  on 
God  and  thankfulness  to  Him.  The  Priests*  Code,  it  is 
true,  regard8  saerifiee  in  Israel  as  due  directly  to  God'8 
command8  to  Moses.     Henee  this   writing   reeognises  no 
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ofreriiig  of  .saerifieo  prior  to  Moses,  maintiiiiiiiig  perfeet 
silenee  rei^anlin^  sueli  saerifiees  as  tliat  of  Noah  after  the 
Flooil,  those  of  Ahraliani  anel  tlie  patriarehs,  aud  all  pre- 
eeeling  the  Exodus.  But  the  author's  silenee  oan  hardly 
be  treated  as  any  evidence  of  his  view  of  the  origiu  of 
saerifiee  in  general,  but  only  of  the  saerifioes  operating 
in  Ismel.  This  work  is  a  history  of  Israel's  8acred  institu- 
tions — institutions  which,  at  the  tinie  when  the  book  wa8 
written,  had  attained  their  full  development,  and  were  in 
that  sense  6od's  final  revelation  to  His  people  as  to  how 
He  de8ired  to  be  served.  And  (2)  the  universal  prevalenee 
of  saerifiee  among  the  heathen  nations  seems  to  imply 
that  saerifiee  was  in  some  way  a  natural  expres8ion  of 
man's  sense  of  his  relation  to  Go(l.  The  h^pothesis  of  a 
primitive  revelation,  the  remains  of  w!iich  Ungei*ed  among 
all  the  y)eoples  of  the  world,  and  which  expressed  itself 
through  saerifiee,  is  preearious.  It  certainly  eannot  be 
proved ;  and  to  explain  saerifiee  by  it  must  leave  the 
origin  of  that  institution  involved  in  the  same  preearions 
and  hypothetical  condition. 

But  tliis  leads  to  the  other  ^uestion,  What  was  the 
primitive  idea  underlying  saerifiee  ?  The  answer8  have 
mainly  run  on  two  Unes,  the  etliieal,  and  what  might  be 
called  the  i)hysical.  It  has  been  supposed  that  man's 
sense  of  evil,  of  his  own  inadequate  serviee  to  God,  and  of 
God's  holiness,  made  him  feel  tliat  reparation  was  due  to 
God,  and  that  he  deserved  (leath.  Henee,  to  express  this 
feeling,  he  hrought  living  ereatures  to  God  as  his  own  8ub- 
stitutes,  infiieting  on  them  the  penalty  of  death  de8erved 
by  himself.  Saerifiee  was  tlius  froni  the  first  piaeular  and 
propitiatory.  The  ol)jection  to  this  idea  is,  that  it  seems  to 
assume  ideas  present  in  the  mind  of  primitive  man  as  the 
8ubject  of  his  own  sin,  and  of  death  as  the  deserved 
penalty  of  it,  wliich  rather  helong  to  an  advanced  period 
of  etliieal  retieetion.  And  the  same  objection  applies, 
though  in  less  degree,  to  a  variety  of  the  ahove  yiew, 
which  regard8  saerifiee  as  tlie  expression  of  homage 
and  dependeuce;  in  other  words,  a  sort  of  acted  pra/er. 
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Aetion  ratlier  than  words,  it  is  argiTed,  is  what  is  to  be 
exi)ected  of  priiiiitive  life ;  and  this  aet  was  saerifiee.  So, 
e.g.,  F.  D.  Mauriee.  See  his  Th^ologieal  Essay8  and  his 
Doctrine  of  Saerifiee  āeāueeā  from  tlie  Seriptures. 

This  view  difler8  not  very  greatly  from  another  one,  that 
saerifiee  or  offering  wa8  of  the  nature  of  a  gift  to  please 
the  deity,  and  so  ohtain  from  him  what  wa8  de8ired,  whether 
it  was  the  i^aeifieation  of  his  anger  and  the  eessation  of 
ealamities,  or  sueeess  in  the  struggle  with  enemies,  or,  in  a 
higher  stage  of  thought,  the  joy  of  fellow8hip  with  him, 
and  the  sense  of  heing  pleasing  in  his  sight. 

These  view8  all  move  more  or  less  on  ethieal  linea 
Quite  a  different  view  has  heen  advocated  by  Frofessora 
Bobertson  Smith  and  Wellhau8en.^  In  the  yiew  of  these 
seholars  the  essential  idea  of  saerifiee  is  to  be  obseryed  in 
the  saerifieial  meal — the  eommunion  of  the  deity  and 
man  in  a  eommon  saeramental  food.  The  god  and  the  tribe 
were  one ;  or,  if  the  god  was  estrange^,  it  wa8  only  a  tem- 
porary  estrangement.  The  idea  that  a  eommon  partaking 
of  food  united  in  a  bond  of  friendship  or  oovenant  those 
who  80  partook,  wa8  a  usual  one.  The  idea  wa8  trans- 
ferred  to  the  sphere  of  Divine  and  human  relations.  The 
Gommon  saerifieial  meal,  as  it  cemented  the  union  of  men 
with  men,  cemented  also  the  union  of  the  deity  and  men ; 
or  if  the  union  had  ])een  partially  or  temporarily  8trained, 
— it  could  never  be  more,  for  the  god  wa8  one  with  the 
trihe, — it  re8tored  it.  The  partieiimnts  on  the  human  8ide, 
by  eating  food  in  eomnion,  confirined  their  union  one  with 
another;  and  by  giving  the  god  part  of  the  saerifiee,  e.g, 
smearing  the  blood  on  stones  which  he  inhabited,  and 
which  more  lately  developed  into  an  altar,  they  allowed 
him  also  to  partieipate,  and  so  cemented  his  union  with 
them.  He  was  thus  one  with  them,  their  help  and  8tay 
in  all  the  vieissitu^es  of  their  lifa  As  thought  advanced, 
this  aetion  carried  moral  meaning  with  it;  although 
originally   the   idea  wa8   more   that  of  a   ph^sieal  union, 

^  See  the  Skizzen  und  VorarheiUn  of  the  latter,  And  The  RUigum  of  thā 
Semiisi  of  the  former.—Eo. 
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the  eommon   material  food   binding  all   who    partook   of 
it  into  one  phy8ical  body. 

A  fragment  of  this  primitive  theor^  is  8uppo8ed  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  Hebrew  saerifieial  meal  after  ofifering  to  the 
God.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  eonstruetion  of  the  meaning  of 
the  saerifieial  meal  anywhere  appears  in  the  01d  Testament ; 
but  it  is  oommon  for  a  usage  to  maintain  itself  long  after 
the  original  idea  which  it  expressed  has  cea8ed  to  be  eon- 
nected  with  it. 

Those  who  maintain  this  theory  have  considerabIe  diffi- 
oulty  in  explaining  how  this  primitive  idea  gradually 
ramified  into  the  eoneeptions  connected  with  saerifiee  which 
we  find  prevailing  from  the  heginning  of  the  historieal 
period  among  the  Hebrews.  If  saerifiee  was  a  eommon 
saeramental  meal  between  men  and  the  god,  how  did  sueh  a 
saerifiee  as  the  ^y3  or  np1y  arise, — the  whole  hurnt-oflfering, 
which  was  wholly  given  to  the  deity,  and  of  which  men 
did  not  partake  at  all  ? 

The  explanation  is  connected  with  the  adyance  in  soeial 
conditions,  which  sugge8ted  iiew  idea8.  In  the  earliest 
times,  it  was  the  trihe  that  had  existence  and  owned 
property,  it  and  the  god  in  eommon.  AU  saerifiees  were 
trihal,  eementing  the  union  of  the  trihe  and  the  {^iā.  The 
individual  had  no  property,  no  separate  heing  or  plaea 
This  was  the  condition  in  a  nomad  state.  But  when  the 
people  passed  into  an  agrieultural  life  lie  had  something 
really  his  own,  his  land,  his  eattle.  If  he  owed  them  to 
the  god,  still  they  were  his  in  the  sense  that  they  did  not 
helong  to  the  trihe  or  tlie  people.  He  was,  so  to  speak, 
in  personal  relation  to  the  deity.  If  the  old  idea  of  a 
saeramental  meal  still  prevailed,  he  could  present  his  ofiTer- 
ing  for  himself.  But  naturally  the  idea  would  arise  in  his 
mind  that  he  could  uow  present  a  gift  to  his  god, — it  might 
be  out  of  thaiikfuluess  and  in  return  for  mueh  that  he  had 
received,  or  it  might  be  to  plaeate  the  god*s  anger  if  he 
8eeined  estrange^,  or  it  might  be  for  other  reason.  Saerifiee 
b^^n  to  expies8  the  idea  of  a  gift  to  God  with  the  view 
of  pleasing  Him. 
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Whatever  the  historieal  eTolution  of  the  idca  of  saerifiee, 
or  whatever  its  primary  ielea,  it  seeins  oertain  that  this  idea 
of  a  gift  or  ofVering  to  God  is  the  prevaihng  idea  in  the 
Hebrew  religion  from  the  earliest.  The  saerifiees  of  Gain 
and  Ahel  are  called  a  nmo,  a  present. 

If  there  is  di88idence  and  diver8ity  of  opinion  between 
prophets  and  people,  it  is  not  on  the  general  idea  that  an 
ofifering  or  serviee  is  pleasing  to  the  Deity,  but  on  what 
is  the  offering  that  is  pleasing, — these  material  offerings 
of  flesh,  or  the  serviee  of  the  mind  in  obedience  and 
righteousness. 

3.  Atonement  and  Forgiveness 

We  may  notiee  here  a  few  points,  particularly  some 
distinction8,  which  it  is  useful  to  keep  in  mind,  and  which 
are  helpful  to  the  undei*8tandiug  of  the  01d  Testament  view 
on  these  subjects.  (1)  A  distinction  is  drawn  in  the  01d 
Testament,  as  we  have  seen,  between  sins  of  ignoranee  or 
inadvertcuce  and  sius  done  with  a  high  hand  or  of  purpose. 
The  former  are  called  chietiy  niie*,  the  latter  are  Baid  to  be 
done  noT  n^a.  The  former  elass  embraced  more  than  mere 
involuntary  or  inadvertent  sins.  The  elass  comprehended 
all  sins  done  not  in  a  spirit  of  rehellion  against  the  law 
or  ordinance  of  Jehovah — sins  committed  through  human 
imperfeetion,  or  human  ignoranee,  or  human  passion ;  sins 
d()ne  when  tlie  mind  was  directed  to  some  end  connected 
with  human  weakness  or  selfishness,  but  not  formally 
opposed  to  the  authority  of  the  Lawgiver.  The  distinction 
was  thus  primarily  a  distinction  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  transgressor.  In  point  of  faet,  however,  it 
Wii8  eonvenient  to  8pecify  in  general  the  offenees  that 
belonged  to  the  elass  of  sins  done  with  a  high  hand,  and 
upon  the  whole  they  were  the  sins  forbidden  by  the  moral 
law.  No  doubt,  in  eertain  eireumstanees  even  these  sins, 
if  committed  involuntarily,  were  treated  as  sins  of  error, 
and  the  penalty  due  to  them  was  averted  by  eertain  extra- 
oixlinary  arrangements ;  as  for  example,  when  a  murder  wa8 
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committed  by  raisadveiitnre,  the  uianslayer  was  allowecI 
to  flee  to  a  city  of  refuge.  Other^vise  the  con8ei|ueuce  of 
his  deed  would  overtake  him  in  the  ordinary  penalt^ 
attached  to  sueh  an  ottenee,  wliich  wa8  death. 

(2)  Corre8ponding  to  this  distinction  among  ofTenees 
wa8  another.  Only  sins  of  ignoranee,  as  we  have  8aid, 
were  eapahle  of  heing  atoned  for  by  saerifiee.  The  elass 
of  offenees  8aid  to  be  done  with  a  high  hand  were  eapital, 
and  followed  by  excision  from  the  community.  The  sins 
of  error  or  ignoranee  could  be  removed  by  saerifiee  and 
offering.  In  other  words,  the  01d  Testament  saerifieial 
8ystem  was  a  system  of  atonement  only  for  the  8o-called 
sins  of  inadvertency. 

(3)  This  distinction  may  be  put  in  other  terms — ^in 
terms  of  the  eovenant.  The  sins  done  with  a  high  hand 
threw  those  eommitting  them  outsi^e  the  eovenant  re- 
lation.  They  were  an  infraetion  of  the  fundamental  eon- 
dition8  of  the  eovenant  union.  Sueh  a  sin  as  idolatry, 
homage  to  another  deity  than  Jehovah,  infiinged  the  first 
prineiple  of  the  eovenant  relation,  the  hasis  of  which  wa8 
that  Jehovah  was  God  of  Isi-aeL  The  sinner  who  had 
committed  sueh  an  ofTenee  had  withdrawn  himself  from 
the  sphere  within  which  Jehovah  was  graeious;  there 
8tood  nothing  between  him  and  the  anger  of  Jehovah  for 
his  sins,  and  espeeiall^  for  this  the  greatest  possihle  sin. 
The  sins  of  ignoranee,  on  the  other  hand,  were  sins  of 
human  frailty,  ofTenees  not  amounting  to  an  infraetion  of 
the  very  conditions  of  the  eovenant ;  but  though  di8turbing 
to  the  relations  between  a  God  of  holiness  and  His  people, 
offenees  that  were  not  immediately  destructive  of  these 
relations,  and  permitting  the  relations  to  eontinue,  pro- 
vided  they  were  removed  by  the  means  appointed  by 
Jehovah  for  that  purpose,  and  not  voluntarily  persevered 
in  or  neglected.  And  the  saerifieial  or  Levitieal  ritual 
8y8tem  wa8  the  means  appoint<5d  for  ohviating  the  eon- 
8equences  of  these  inevitahle  offeneea 

The  saerifiees  were  thus  offere^  to  a  God  already  in 
relations  of  graee  with  His  people.     They  were  not  oifered 
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in  order  to  attain  His  graee,  but  to  retain  it — or  to  preveut 
the  eonnnuuiou  exLsting  between  Iliui  aud  His  people  being 
disturbed  or  broken  by  the  still  iuevitahle  imperfeetions  of 
His  people,  whether  as  individuals  or  as  a  whole.  It  is 
argued  by  some  that  sueh  a  eoneeption  as  this  of  a  people 
in  eommunion  with  their  God,  a  eommunion  only  lia])le  to 
be  disturbed  now  by  suoh  mere  offenees  of  frailty,  points  to 
a  period  in  the  people*s  hi8tory  poaterior  to  the  prophetie 
age,  when  idolatry  and  the  gross  oftenees  asaaile^  by  the 
prophets  no  longer  exi8ted.  It  must  be  admitted  at  onee 
that  at  no  period  of  the  people's  history  prior  to  the 
retum  from  exile  did  the  condition  of  the  people  and  this 
idea  embodied  in  the  saerifieial  8yatem  corre8pond  in  faet. 
But  that  would  not  at  ouee  entitle  us  to  infer  that  the 
ideal  itself  was  not  of  mueh  greiiter  antiquity.  At  all 
events  the  01d  Testament  siierifieial  system  belonged  to 
the  wor8hip  of  the  people  of  Ooil,  conceived  as  truly  His 
people,  helieving  in  Ilim  and  in  fellowship  with  HiuL 
And  it  was  a  means  of  maintaining  this  fellowship,  of 
equating  and  removing  the  diaturbance8  which  human 
frailties  occasioned  to  this  eommunion.  Henee  the  pre- 
vailing  eoneeption  of  Jehovah  in  all  the  ordiuance8  of  the 
8ystem  is  that  of  holiness — a  purity  as  of  liglit  which 
human  imperfeetions  disturb,  and  which  when  disturbed 
reaets  and  heeomes  a  fire  that  eonsumes. 

It  eannot  be  denied  that  this  idea  of  the  Divine 
holiness  in  the  law  draws  up  into  it  not  merely  moi'al 
holineas,  that  is,  freetlom  from  and  reaetion  against  all 
moral  evil,  but  also  a  conaiderable  aisthetie  element.  The 
Divine  holinesa  re-aets  against  mueh  that  is  on  man's 
side  merely  au  uneleanness,  and  ree^uires  its  removal 
by  washings,  hefore  the  fellow8hip  ean  l>e  maintained  or 
renewed.  A  deeper  8tudy  of  these  points,  sueh  as  the 
uneleannesa  arising  from  touehing  the  dead,  the  woman's 
uneleanness  from  childbirth,  and  mueh  more,  might  reveal 
to  us  some  moral  eoneeptiem  underlying  the  ordiuance. 
If  the  ritual  s^stem  be  late,  this  supposition  would  heeome 
even    more  prohahle;    if   it  were   very  early,  we   might 
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perhaps  more  readily  acquie8ce  in  the  idca  that  the  moral 
and  the  ph^sieal  \vere  not  yet  8trictly  distinguiiihed. 
There  were  thus  in  Israel  two  streanis  of  eoneeption  re- 
garding  God,  running  8ide  by  8ide.  In  the  one — as  seen 
in  the  historieal  and  prophetie  literature — Jehovali  is  a 
King,  a  righteous  Euler  and  Judge,  who  punishes  sin  judi- 
cially,  or  forgives  it  freely  of  His  mercy,  requiring  only 
repentanee.  In  the  other,  Jehovah  is  a  holy  person, 
dwelling  in  a  house  among  His  people,  who  approaeh  to 
worship  Him ;  a  heing,  or  a  nature,  sensitive  in  His  hoUness 
to  all  uneleanness  in  that  which  is  near  Him,  and  requir- 
ing  its  removal  by  lustrations  and  atonement 

On  the  other  hand,  the  other  elass  of  sins  referred  to 
threw  the  offender  outside  the  sphere  within  which  God 
wa8  continuou8ly  graeioua  There  was  no  saerifiee  for 
sueh  sins.  The  ofTen^er  wa8  left  faee  to  faee  with  the 
anger  of  God.  Here  the  offender  has  to  reekon  not  so 
mueh  with  the  Divine  holiness,  as  with  the  Divine  right- 
eousness,  and  wrath  against  sin.  At  all  events  he  has  no 
refuge  to  flee  to  except  God  Himself.  And  these  eases 
are  of  extreme  interest  heeause  they  polarise,  so  to  speak, 
the  Divine  nature  itself — the  two  poles  heing  His  wrath 
against  sin  and  Ilis  mercy.  And  the  latter  appears  the 
more  powerful  of  the  two,  and  ultimately  prevails,  although 
not  usually  at  onee,  nor  without  some  terrihle  illustration 
of  God*8  wrath  against  evil.  It  is,  of  eourse,  with  this 
elass  of  sins  that  the  prophets  deal  almost  exclusively — 
sins  throwing  the  nation  out8ide  the  eovenant  limits.  And 
they  expi"e88  the  eonseiouaness  of  the  true  nature  of  these 
sins  and  their  inevitahle  eonse^uenees.  And  some  may 
think  that  just  here  lies  the  explanation  of  their  assaults 
upon  the  saerifieial  sy8tem.  The  people  thought  that 
redoubled  as8iduity  in  ritual  and  inerease  in  the  8plendour 
of  their  gifts  would  atone  for  their  offenees,  however  great. 
But  their  idea  was  a  miseoneeption  of  the  very  prineiple 
of  the  ritual  s^stem,  which  had  ruspeet  only  to  those  true 
to  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  eovenant  relations 
wbich  they  had  transgresse^.     Of  eourse,  many  other  false 
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eoneeptions  were  mingled  together  in  their  minels,  due 
pjirtly  to  the  faet  that  the  saorifiees  were  of  the  nature  of 
a  gift  to  Jehovah. 

(4)  But  now  this  distinction  between  the  two  elasses 
of  sins  heing  had  in  mind,  and  the  distinction  between 
sins  and  persons  for  whom  saerifiee  is  availahle  and  those 
for  whom  it  is  not  heing  remembered,  the  next  point  is 
that  of  atonement,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be 
efrected.  The  word  which  has  been  translated  *  atone '  is, 
in  Hebrew,  "»B3.  Now,  in  point  of  faet,  this  term  is  used 
hoth  of  sins  done  within  the  eovenant  and  sins  which 
threw  the  offender  outside  the  eovenant.  The  former  sius 
were  atoned  by  the  saerifiees,  more  specifically  by  the  blood 
of  the  saerifiees ;  the  latter  could  not  be  atoned  by  this 
means — at  least,  in  general.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  in 
order  to  ohtain  a  general  view  of  the  01d  Testament 
teaehing  on  atonement,  both  elasses  of  sins  and  their 
treatment  must  be  kept  hefore  us. 

The  saerifiees  atoned  for  the  sins  of  those  who  were 
truly  Jehovah's  people;  they  were  ordinances  of  6od 
already  in  fellowship  with  men,  to  whom  He  was  graeious, 
in  faet.  They  had  not  respeet  at  all  to  Jehovah'8  aetual 
wrath — they  had  respeet  only  to  His  holy  nature,  and  the 
danger  that  it  might  reaet  against  uneleauness  or  sin  in 
those  who  approached  Him  as  His  people.  Atonement  of 
offenees  in  this  relation  could  hardly  fumish  us  with  a 
general  eoneeption  of  what  atonement  is.  No  doubt,  the 
prineiple  may  be  the  same  in  all  eases.  But  at  all  events 
the  other  elass  of  eases  will  be  more  instruetive  in  this  at 
least,  that  they  will  8how  us  the  Divine  mind  in  a  greater 
variety  of  conditions.  Even  any  inferenees  we  might 
draw,  however,  from  atonement  of  sins  that  in  theory  and 
prineiple  were  outside  the  eovenant,  may  8carcely  be  held 
availahle  to  form  a  general  and  ahstraet  idea  of  atonement 
api)lical)le  univcrsally;  heeause  even  when  Jehovah  was 
dealing  with  the  sinners  who  had  l)roken  His  eovenant — 
they  were  the  sinners  of  His  i^eople,  He  remembered  in 
them  the  kin^ness  of  their  youth  (Jer.  ii.  2) — they  were 
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the  8eed  of  Ahraham  Ilis  frieiul,  whoni  He  h{id  ehosen  and 
uot  east  away  (Isa.  xli.  8).  And  how  far  the  prineiples 
observed  even  in  His  treatnient  of  the  eovenant-hreakers 
of  Israel  might  he  applied  to  the  sinnere  of  maukind 
geuerally,  might  need  consideration. 

There  are  two  elasses  of  passages  which  have  to  be 
considered.  They  exprc8s  diHcrent  8hadcs  of  eoneeption 
regarding  the  l)ivine  Bcing.  The  one  elass  hears  upon 
His  holiness,  the  other  ou  His  righteousness. 

In  the  elass  having  refereue^  to  wor8hip,  the  Divine 
nature  is  considercd  more  as  something  which  instinctively 
reaets  against  humau  unholiuess.  The  ^orahippers  eoming 
into  His  eourts  are  in  His  personal  presenee,- — His  nature 
and  theirs  eome  iuto  direct  union, — aud  henee  the  danger 
to  a  natuie  impure.  In  the  otlier  elass  of  «ises  the  suiner 
is  uot  in  Je]iovah's  presenee.  Jchovah  is  rather  the  ruler, 
and  His  aetion  is  strictly  moral.  His  will  aud  moral  right- 
eousuess,  rather  thau  His  phy8ical  uature,  eome  into  pro- 
miuenee.  It  may  be  best  to  take  this  elass  of  passages 
first. 

The  word  "»B2,  rendered  atone,  moans  properly  to  eover. 
Heuee  its  syuouym  nD3  is  not  unfrequeutly  employed 
instead  of  it,  as  in  Pa  xxxii. :  "  Blcssed  is  he  whose  trans- 
gression  is  covercd"  Naturally  a  eoveriug  may  be  pro- 
teetive,  or  it  may  have  the  efVeet  of  making  the  thing 
covered  iuoperative ;  it  may  invah^ate  its  natural  efleet, 
or  annul  it.  Henee  I^aiah  Rays  (xxviii.  18):  "Your 
eovenaut  with  death  shall  be  disannulled,  "•531."  Now  it  is 
with  some  sueh  general  seuse  that  the  word  is  used  of 
siu;  it  is  covered  so  that  its  operatiou  is  hindered,  its 
efleets  are  invalidated.  In  what  sense  this  is  done  will 
hest  appear  if  one  or  two  points  be  stated  in  order. 

(a)  In  these  «ises  of  extra-ritual  at(meinent  the  ohfeet 
of  atonement  is  the  sin,  or  ofl'enee,  of  wliatcvcr  kind  it  l>e, 
e.g,  Ps.  lxv.  3 :  "  Initpiities  prevail  agiiinst  us :  as  for  our 
transgi-essions,  Tliou  shalt  atone  thein,  D"i£3n,"  E.V.  "  purge 
thein  away."  Ps.  lxxviii.  .'"S:  *' Kut  He,  boint^  fiiU  of  eom- 
passiou,  atoned  iniquity,"  "'S?^.,  KV.  "forgave."      Isa.  vi.  7: 
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"  Thine  inieiiiities  sluill  depart,  and  thy  sin  shall  be  atoned, 
iDDn."  Jer.  xviii.  23:  "  Thoii,  Lord,  knowe8t  all  their  eounsel 
against  me  to  8lay  nie:  atone  not  Thou  their  iniquity, 
iBDn"7K."  Instead  of  "iD3,  the  verl)  of  siniilar  sense,  nD3  to 
eover,  is  sonietinies  used ;  l\s.  lxxxv.  3  :  "  Thou  haet  ttiken 
away  the  iniquity  of  Thy  [>eople :  Thou  hast  covered  all 
their  sin,*'  n^??.  The  ininiediate  efFeet  of  the  oovering  is 
upon  the  sin.  It  is  of  importanee  to  notiee  that  it  is  never 
primarily  an  effeet  produced  upon  Jehovah  Himself,  nor 
upon  His  faee,  nor  upon  His  wrath.  Tlie  atonement  may 
take  plaee  hefore  the  Lord,  or  in  His  presenee  (Lev.  vi.  7), 
but  the  Lord  Himself  is  never  the  object.  His  faee  or 
eye8  are  not  covered  so  that  He  doe8  not  see  the  sin  or 
offenee  or  unholiness  of  the  sinner ;  the  sin  is  covered  and 
withdrawn  from  His  sight.  Similar  idea8  are  expre88ed  by 
the  phrase,  "I  am  He  that  hlotteth  out  thy  transgression  like 
a  cloud"  (Isa.  xliv.  22);  and  by  sueh  figures  as  easting  the 
people*8  sins  into  the  depth  of  the  sea  (Mie.  vii.  19),  east- 
ing  them  behind  His  back  (Isa.  xxxviii.  17).  It  might 
seem  that  the  ^ifTerenee  is  not  great  between  eovering  a 
sin  80  that  God*8  eyes  do  not  see  it,  and  inducing  Him  to 
tum  away  His  eye8  from  it ;  and  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  li.  9) 
actually  prays :  "  Hide  Thy  faee  from  my  sin."  Still  there 
must  be  something  in  the  usage,  and  it  no  doubt  suggests 
these  general  idea8:  (1)  that  the  sin  itself  must  in  some 
way  be  done  away,  and  made  invalid ;  (2)  that  without 
this  no  gifts  ean  o^^erate  on  the  Divine  anger — He  is  not 
induced  by  influenees  from  without,  but  moved  from  within 
Himself. 

(6)  A  second  point  in  this  elass  of  offenees  is  that  the 
8ubject  who  atones  is  U8ually  God  Himself — He  eovers  the 
sin.  Ps.  lxv.  3  :  "  As  for  our  tmnsgressions,  Thou  do8t 
atoue  (or,  eover)  them."  In  general  this  is  the  repi-esenta- 
tion,  though  occasionally  another  8ubject  intervenes,  as 
Moses  the  meeliator  of  the  eovenant,  and  others  who  re- 
present  the  people.  The  meaning  of  atoning  sin,  then, 
may,  in  geneml,  l)e  said  to  ]>e  this,  it  is  eovering  it  so  that 
the  eyes  of  Jehovah  do  not   behold    it,  and    His   anger 
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against  it  is  quciiched;  and  nono  but  Himself  ean  effeet 
this. 

(c)  The  means  whereby  sin  is  covered  in  these  extra- 
ritual  eases  are  various.  The  faet  that  He  Himself  is 
repre8ented  as  the  8ubject  who  perfonns  tho  eovering  or 
atonement,  8how8  how  profoundly  the  feeling  had  taken 
possession  of  the  people*s  mind  that  in  whatever  way  sin 
was  to  bo  invalidated,  and  its  effeets  neutralised,  ultimately 
its  removal  must  be  duo  to  God ;  that  He  was  not  moved 
by  something  or  anything  outside  of  Him,  but  that  the 
movement  eame  from  within  Himself,  whatever  the  im- 
mediate  means  were  of  which  He  made  use.  Henee  in  the 
widest  sense,  His  own  sense  of  Himself,  considerations  taken 
from  His  whole  hoing,  and  His  relations  to  men,  may  inter- 
vene  betwoon  men*s  sin  and  His  anger ;  Ps.  lxxix.  9 :  **  Help 
us,  0  God  of  our  salvation,  for  the  glory  of  Thy  name  .  .  . 
oover  our  sins,  for  Thy  name's  saka"  "  Who  is  a  God  like 
unto  Thee,  pardoning  iniquity  ? "  (Mie.  vii.  1 8) ;  or  less  widely, 
some  one  prevailing  attrihute,  sueh  as  His  oompassion ;  Ps. 
lxxviii.  38:  "But  He,  heing  fuU  of  eompassion,  covered 
their  iniquity."  As  has  been  said,  the  effeet  of  sin  wa8, 
80  to  speak,  to  polarise  the  Divine  nature,  and  to  draw 
out  powerfully  the  eonsuming  anger;  yet  the  prevail- 
ing  tone  of  His  nature  might  eome  botween  and  eover 
the  iniquity,  so  that  His  anger  was  tumed  away.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  passage  that  illustrates  the  general  idea  that 
atoning  or  eovering  of  sin  must  proceed  from  the  Lord 
Himself,  whatever  means  He  employs,  hetter  than  the 
passage  in  Isa.  vL  The  ideas  of  the  passage  have  un- 
doubtedly  a  eertain  resemhlanee  to  the  Pentateuehal 
passages,  though  the  means  of  atonement  are  very  general. 
Tho  prophet's  uneleanness  was  removed  by  a  messenger 
sent  from  the  presenee  of  tho  T^jrd ;  and,  second,  by  a  eoal 
taken  from  His  altar,  where  He  is  Himself  most  present. 
And  the  eoal  had  in  it  a  Divine  power;  hotfi  the  agent 
and  the  means  eanie  directly  froni  the  Lonl. 

I  am  afraid  tliese  reniarks  leave  the  question  soniewhat 
indefinite;  but  probably  it  is  left  soniewhat  indefinite  in 
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the  01(1  Testament,  the  (lefiuite  points  being  only  these: 
that  it  is  the  sin  that  is  covered ;  that  '  eovering '  it  means 
withdrawing  its  power  to  provoke  the  anger  of  God ;  that 
U8ually  it  is  God  Himself  who  eovers  it ;  that  the  motives 
are  drawn  from  His  own  nature,  and  the  initiative  is  His ; 
and  that  the  means,  where  mentioned  at  all,  are  appointed  by 
Him,  though  the  motives  and  the  means  are  U8ually  identical. 
There  are  two  or  three  historieal  passages  of  considerable 
interest ;  for  example,  the  instanee  of  the  golden  ealf  made 
by  Aaron  (Ex.  xxxii.),  and  the  instanee  of  the  whoredom 
of  the  people  in  the  plains  of  Moah  in  eonneetion  with 
6aal  Peor  (Num.  xxv.).  In  these  instanees  there  are 
several  things:  (1)  a  breach  of  the  eovenant;  (2)  an  ont- 
hreak  of  Divine  wrath  in  the  form  of  a  plague ;  and  (3) 
the  intervention  of  a  human  agent :  in  the  one  eaee  Moses, 
who  interceded  with  Jehovah ;  and  in  the  other  Phinehas, 
who  executed  vengeanee  upon  the  ehief  transgressom  In 
hoth  eases  the  eovering  of  the  sin  of  the  people  followed. 
Now  the  two  points  of  interest  are:  (1)  that  the  Divine 
anger  to  a  eertain  extent  took  effeet  in  the  plague  and 
slaughter.  It  wa8  manifested  and  illustrated  so  far  ae  in 
some  degree  to  satisf^  it.  And  (2)  a  human  agent  intei*- 
vened  to  effeet  the  eovering  of  the  sin.  On  what  groand 
was  the  aetion  of  Moses  or  Phinehas  a  eovering  of  the 
people's  sin  ?  It  was,  perhaps,  on  the  prineiple  of  solidarity. 
The  anger  of  Jehovah  was  kindled  against  the  whole  people, 
and  threatened  to  eonsume  them  utterly.  But  these  men 
were  of  the  people.  Moses  was  a  mediator  and  representa- 
tive  of  the  people,  and  not  in  any  way  involved  in  their 
sin ;  and  he  wa8  a  prinee  and  leader,  and  8howed  his  zeal 
for  the  Lord.  In  point  of  faet,  though  many  had  hroken 
the  eovenant,  it  had  not  bccn  hroken  by  the  people  as  a 
whole.  And  God  had  respeet  to  His  eovenant,  and  covered 
the  offenee  of  the  sinners.  It  is  this  prineiple  of  Bolidarity, 
perhaps,  that  explaius  the  intereession  of  the  propheta 
Amos  twice  interceded  and  wa8  heard.  But  hoth  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  are  wamed  that  their  intereessions  will  not  be 
listened  to. 
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But  the  other  point  is  of  ehief  interest  in  regard  to  the 
prophet  Isaiah.  Of  eoiirse,  to  punish  for  sin  and  to  eover 
sin  are  idea8  oppo8ed  to  one  another.  If  the  people  bear 
their  sin  in  Divine  ohastiRenient,  there  is  no  eovering  of  it. 
But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  i)enalty  of  hreaeh  of  the 
eovenant  is  not  mere  ehastisement,  but  de8truction.  Now 
the  que8tion  suggests  itself,  whether  ehastisement  to  a  less 
degree  than  de8tructiou  might  not  be  held  a  eovering  of 
sin  in  God*8  mercy.  Strictly,  it  was  not  a  eovering,  but 
might  it  not  be  con8idered  so  ?  In  this  ease  there  would 
be  a  union  of  means  aeting  as  '  eovering ' :  first,  the  satis- 
faetion  so  far  of  the  punitive  wrath,  and,  8econd,  the  mercy 
of  God  intervening  to  regard  it  as  enough — as  it  is  8aid  in 
Isa.  xl.  2  :  "  She  has  received  of  the  Lord'8  hand  double 
for  all  her  sins.'* 

4.  Atonement  by  Priest  and  Rifjh  Priest. 

Antieipating  in  some  measure  what  has  to  hs  noticed 
further  on,  we  may  say  here  that  the  points  in  eonneetion 
with  atonement  in  the  saerifiees  that  entered  into  wor8hip 
are  not  numerous,  although  they  are  of  importanee.  They 
ai*e  two. 

(1)  The  subject  who  atones  in  this  ease  is  no  more  God 
Himself,  but  the  priest,  or,  when  the  atonement  is  made 
for  the  whole  people,  the  high  priest.  This  is  not,  perhaps, 
a  great  ehange,  as  the  priest  is  appointed  of  God.  But  the 
procedure  of  atoning  is  now  something  ordinary,  and  not 
left  to  the  mercy  of  God.  In  partieular  instanees  He  haa 
api)ointe(l  8tanding  ordinances  and  i^ersons  for  aeeomplish- 
ing  it.  It  is  still  an  ordinance,  proeeeeling  in  all  its  parts 
from  Him;  hut  it  is  now  a  8tanding  ordinance. 

(2)  The  object  of  atonement  is  still  the  sins  of  the 
onender,  whether  individual  or  people.  In  this  aise,  how- 
ever,  the  language  differ8  con8iderably  from  that  previously 
U8ed.  It  is  niore  conimonly  not  the  sins  of  the  offenders, 
but  the  persons  or  sauls  or  lives  of  the  offenders  that  are 
eovei-eA     The  ehauKe  is  due  to  the  eireumstanees.     The 
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persons  in  que8tion  now  are  not  8trictly  sinnera  afar  from 
God.  They  are  His  ^orshippers  entering  into  Hi8  eourts ; 
and  the  danger  is  of  His  nature  reaeting  against  them  and 
eonsuming  them,  as  in  Isa.  vL  Of  eourse  the  danger  in 
the  other  elass  of  eases  wa8  to  tho  person  of  the  sinner 
ultimately;  but  in  these  eases  the  sinner  was  not  a 
wor8hipper  in  Jehovah*8  presenee,  and  it  wa8  rather  (jrod's 
judicial  sentenee  that  he  had  to  fear.  If  anything  were 
needcd  to  8how  that  the  danger  feared  is,  so  to  speak,  from 
the  nature  of  God  and  His  presenee,  it  is  the  faet  that  not 
only  the  persons  drawing  near  to  Him  needed  to  be  atoned 
or  covered  by  blood,  but  the  same  necessity  existed  for  the 
tahemaele,  or  house  itself,  and  all  its  furniture.  Tliese 
contractcd  uneleanness,  perhaps,  from  the  presenee  in  them 
of  sinful  men,  and  they  had  to  be  covered  by  saerifieial 
blood.  This  is  a  very  profound  idea  of  the  Divine  holi- 
ness;  and  when  we  extend  it  from  the  mere  idea  of 
wor8hip  to  His  universal  presenee,  it  heeomes  very 
suggestive. 

(3)  The  means  of  atonement  in  this  ease  are  always  the 
blood  of  the  saerifiee.  Sometimes  the  efficacy  appears  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  whole  saerifieial  arrangement,  but  never 
unless  the  arrangement  contained  a  bleeding  saerifiee. 
The  ehief  atoning  saerifiees  are  the  sin-offering,  the  guilt- 
offering,  and  the  whole  hurat-offering. 

The  passage  in  Lev.  xviL  1 1  gives  the  f ullest  aeeount  of 
the  prineiple  of  atonement.  "  The  life  of  the  fiesh  is  in  the 
blood :  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make 
an  atonement  for  your  souls:  for  the  blood  atoneth  in 
virtue  of  the  life."  This  law  prohihits  the  eating  of  blood, 
an(l  states  the  reason.  The  life  is  in  the  blood,  and  the 
blood  is  given  to  make  atonement ;  and  this  atonement  tho 
bl()od  ell'eets  in  virtue  of  the  life  which  it  eontains.  Atone- 
ment  is  here  represented  as  made  not  for  sins,  but  for  souls 
or  persons.  The  blood  makes  this  atonement,  eovers  the 
persons :  it  does  so  hee^use  it  eontains  the  life.  But  no 
explanation  is  given  of  tlie  prineiple  how  the  blood  with 
the  life  in  it  eovers  the  persons,  i.e.  atones.     The  passage 
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is  silent  on  the  prineiple ;  but  the  ordinance  is  an  ordinance 
of  God :  "  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar." 

Thus  the  01d  Testament  doctrine  of  atonement  runs  on 
two  lines,  which  perhaps,  in  the  OId  Testament,  do  not 
meet  or  coincide. 

The  Ghristian  doctrine,  as  expressed  by  St.  Paul,  has 
imited  the  two,  taking  from  the  first  that  which  ereates 
the  necessity  of  atonement,  the  nioral  righteousness  of  God  ; 
and  from  the  second  the  means  of  atonement,  the  blood  of 
saerifiee,  and  making  the  one  answer  the  other.  The 
apostle,  of  eourse,  lays  down  universal  prineiples  applieahle 
to  all  men,  Jews  and  Gentiles.  He  regards  all  sins  as 
inferring  the  wrath  of  God.  All  sins,  in  his  view,  helong 
to  the  category  of  sins  done  with  a  high  hand ;  at  least  all 
men  are  guilty  of  sueh  sins.  Knowing  that  sueh  things 
are  worthy  of  death,  they  not  only  do  them,  but  have 
pleasure  in  those  that  do  them.  All  men  are  guilty  of 
sinning  wittingly.  Thus  the  relation  of  God  to  all  men  is 
to  St.  Paul  the  same  as  His  relation  wa8  to  sinners  in  Israel 
with  a  high  hand.  He  is  Kuler  and  Judge ;  His  righteous- 
ness  and  the  sin  eome  into  eonneetion.  Of  eourse,  the 
apostle  refers  forgiveness  to  the  same  souree  as  the  01d 
Testament,  the  mercy  or  graee  of  God. 

Then,  as  has  been  8aid,  he  unites  the  means  used  in  the 
second  elass  of  ofienees  with  this  primary  elass,  making  the 
saerifiee  the  means  of  atonement.  The  01d  Testament  has 
not  gone  so  far  as  this.  It  reeognises  the  moral  righteous- 
ness  of  Teliovah,  which  manifests  itself  in  wrath  against 
sin.  But  for  sueh  sin  there  is  not  saerifieial  atonement ; 
the  sinner's  ref uge  is  only  in  God  Himself,  in  the  prevailing 
direction  of  the  Ui^'ine  mind,  whicli  is  towards  mercy  and 
eompassion.  And,  secondly,  it  reeognises  infirmities  and 
impurities  adhering  to  men  even  when  truly  in  feIlow8hip 
with  God  as  His  people.  And  these  infirmities  of  His 
worahipping  people  disturb  the  Divine  holiness,  which  is  in 
danger  of  maiiifesting  itself  destiaictively  in  opposition  to 
these  imi^erfeetions  of  nien,  and  the  infirmities  must  be 
atoned  or  eovereA     And  the  means  of  this  eovering  is  the 
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blood  of  saerifiee  in  virtue  of  the  life  which  it  earriea  It 
18  not  ea8y  to  remove  froni  this  8econd  eoneeption  the 
elements  of  a  relative  kind  which  it  eontains,  aud  the  8hade 
of  phy8ical  eoneeption  of  the  Divine  nature  peeuliar  to  it, 
80  as  to  reaeh  a  pure  general  idea  univemilly  applieahla 

5.  The  term  * Atone* 

The  referenees  in  the  01d  Testament  are  seattei'e^ 
through  it,  and  have  regard  to  partieular  eoaeo.  There  i8 
no  8ingle  passage  that  states  a  formal  or  full  doctrine  upon 
the  subject.  It  is  probable  that  a  fuU  doctrine  of  Atone- 
ment  ean  hardly  be  obtained  from  the  01d  Testament  even 
by  eomhining  the  passages.  But  traees  of  general  idea8 
may  be  di8Coverable,  which  lead  in  the  direction  of  the 
more  eomplete  New  Testament  doctrine. 

(1)  The  word  'atone'  "^ss  i8  not  now  U8ed  in  the  Kal. 
In  Gen.  vi.  14 :  "  Thou  shalt  piteh  it  with  piteh,"  the  word 
is  a  denominative  from  the  noun  "'ōs,  *  piteh.'  The  word 
is  now  U8ed  only  in  Piel  and  its  ^erivatives.  Further,  the 
word  is  no  more  used  in  Seripture  in  its  literal  and 
phy8ical  sense,  but  alway8  in  a  transferred  metaphorieal 
sense.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word,  however,  wa8 
certainly  to  eover,  and  so  put  out  of  sight,  or  do  away 
with. 

In  the  eognate  languages  it  is  U8ed  in  the  sense  of  to 
deny,  i,e,  eoneeal  a  faet. 

That  the  word  means  to  'eover*  originally  appears 
trom  the  8ynonym8,  e,g,  nD3,  to  eover,  put  out  of  sight,  and 
80  out  of  activity  or  influenee,  to  annul  or  invalidate,' 
paralL  to  nn»,  blot  out  See  Jer.  xviii.  23  :  Wij(  h^  lepn  h^ 
^rnpn-i)»  ^^3Ei)^  ^r\\<^^\  Neh.  iii.  37  (iv.  5)  quote8  this  thus : 
nntsn-i^K  ^^:e)^d  orKisrn  D3ig  hv  oan  ht^,  So  Ps.  lxxxv.  3 : 
"  Thou  hast  taken  away  tlie  guilt  of  Thy  people,  Thou  hast 
covered  (n^??)  all  their  sin  " ;  Ps.  xxxii.  1 :  "  Blessed  is  the 
man  whose  sin  is  covered."  In  this  extra-ritual  use  of 
nDD  that  which  is  afcoued  or  covered  Ls  sin  or  guilt ;  and 
from  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  it  appears  that  it  is  covered 
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from  Jehovah'8  sight — ^^^????.^  With  this  idea  may  be 
cunipared  Ps.  xc.  8  :  "  Thou  hast  set  our  iniquitie8  hefore 
Thee,  our  seeret  sins  in  the  light  of  Thy  eountenanee." 
Similar  figures,  as  we  have  8aid,  are  to  remove  or  take 
away  sin,  Isa.  vi.  7 ;  Ps.  xxxii.  1 ;  to  hlot  it  out,  Jer. 
xviii.  23  ;  Isa.  xliii.  25,  xliv.  22  ;  to  east  into  the  āepth 
of  the  sea^  Mie.  vii.  19;  to  east  hehind  the  haek^  Isa. 
xxxviiL  17;  cf.  Ps.  cix.  14:  "Let  the  iniquity  of  his 
fathers  be  remembered  with  the  Lord ;  and  let  not  the 
sin  of  his  mother  be  blotted  out."  And  so  in  the  New 
Govenant,  Jehovah  rememhers  sins  no  more.  All  these 
figures  express  tlie  idea  that  the  sin  is  covered  so  as  to 
have  all  effeets  from  it  removed;  it  is  put  out  of  sight, 
invalidated,  undone.  In  partieular,  Jehovah  no  more  sees 
it,  and  it  exert8  uo  influenee  upon  Him.  Henee  the 
Psalmist  pray8 :  "  Hide  Thy  faee  from  my  sins,"  Ps.  IL  9. 
This  sense  of  undoing  or  annulling  or  invalidating  appears 
in  several  passages,  e.g,  Isa.  xxviii.  18,  ah'eady  referred 
to :  "  Your  eovenant  with  death  shall  be  disannulled " 
(iMH);  and  Isa.  xlvii.  11  speaks  of  a  calamity  which 
"thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  neutralise."  And  there  is 
the  interesting  passage  in  Prov.  xvi.  6 :  "  By  goodnes8  and 
truth  guilt  or  sin  is  atoned  0^^)  ^o^,"  which  means 
done  away  with,  the  results  of  it  obviated;  it  doe8  not 
mean  that  reparation  is  made  by  goodness  and  truth.  In 
all  these  passages  the  use  of  the  word  is  metaphorieal ;  the 
sense  of  literal  eoveriug  no  more  ohtains  (cf.  Gen.  xxxii. 
20  ;  Prov.  xvi.  14).  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  made  a  question, 
seeing  the  word  "^s?  is  used  in  parallelism  both  with  the 
word  nD3  eover,  and  also  with  «ito  Uot  ont,  which  of  these 

'  If  1^9  mean  to  eoivr,  and  yfs  be  a  eovering,  tlie  quc8tion,  as  we  have 
Baid,  niay  be  rai8ed,  and  has  indeed  bcen  raised,  whether  it  be  the  sin  that 
ifl  covered  or  God.  Are  God'M  eyes  covered  so  that  He  does  not  see  the 
offenee,  or  is  the  offenee  covered  so  that  it  is  not  seen  by  Himf  The 
phrasea  used  may  suggest  both  sMes,  e.g.  the  secoiid  iu  the  language,  **  Hide 
Thy  faee  from  my  sin  ! "  and  the  opj)08ite,  to  "set  our  sins  in  the  light  of 
His  eountenanee."  The  effeet  is  the  saiue,  vhether  God  does  uot  see  the 
offenee,  or  it  l)o  not  seen  by  Uiiii,  l^eing  invi.sihle  to  Him.  The  questions 
remain :  (a)  What  produces  this  etfeet  I  {b)  How  does  this  produce  the 
effeett 
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two  idea8  is  the  primary  one  in  "^s?.  Some  even  think 
that  "^??  is  a  denominative  from  ■^Bb,  a  raTmm,  But 
"iDb,  ransom^  is  so  named  heeause  it  eovers.  "^ōā  is  properly 
ransom  money  from  a  death  penalty :  "  Save  him  from 
going  down  to  the  pit;  I  have  found  a  ransom"  (Job 
xxxiii.  24),  i.e,  the  ransom  money  eovers  the  offenee. 

(2)  In  these  extra-ritual  passages  the  subject  or  agent 
who  atones  (iD3)  is,  as  we  have  said,  U8ually  God  Him- 
self.  He  eovers  the  sin ;  and  in  this  usage  '  eover '  or 
atone  is  almost  equivalent  to  *  forgive,'  although  the  figure 
is  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer.  See  the  passages 
already  cited — Jer.  xviii.  23:  "  Gover  not  their  sin"; 
Ps.  lxv.  3  :  "  Iniquitie8  prevail  against  us :  as  for  our  trans- 
gressions,  Thou  wilt  atone  them — eover  them"  (OnMn); 
Ps.  lxxviii.  38:  "  But  he,  being  fuU  of  eompassion, 
atoned  —  covered  —  their  iniquity."  To  these  add  Ps. 
lxxix.  9  :  "  Help  us,  0  God  of  our  salvation  !  atone,  eover 
our  sins  for  Thy  name's  sake";  Ezek.  xvi.  63:  "Thou 
shalt  open  thy  mouth  no  more  heeause  of  thy  shame, 
when  I  have  forgiven — atoned  or  covered  to  thee — all 
that  thou  hast  done."  It  is  to  be  ob8erved  that  in  these 
passages  Jehovah  doe8  not  first  atone  or  eover  the  sin,  and 
then  follow  this  by  forgiveness ;  the  atoning  or  eovering  is 
merely  a  figure  for  forgiveness.  It  might  be  that  "idd  in  the 
sense  of  forgive  wa8  a  secondary  usage,  derived  from  the 
primary  sense  of  to  eover  or  aione,  either  by  a  life  ransom 
or  by  a  saerifiee  ;  and  that  the  sense  "  forgive  "  was  properly 
to  āeelare  atoneā  for.  It  is  a  question  of  the  genesis  of 
the  sense  forgive.  If  this  were  its  genesis,  forgive  would 
express  properly  the  result  of  the  eovering  or  atoning  the 
sin ;  and  as  this  result  always  followed,  the  word  eover  or 
atom  would  eome  to  have  the  sense  forgive  when  the  subject 
is  God.  However  the  usage  arose,  the  mnmforgive  is  the 
usual  one.  Oonsi^ering  that  "^M  is  used  in  the  ritual  and 
non-ritual  sense,  it  is  probable  that  even  in  the  ritual 
'  eover  *  has  not  a  literal,  but  a  metaphorieal  sense ;  and 
that  it  is  not  said  in  regfird  of  the  blood  heing  literally 
]aid  on  the  object  covered ;  for  in  most  eases  it  is  not ;  it  is 
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hrouglit  hefoi-e  God,  aiid  even  in  the  ritual  it  might  be  He 
(or  His  eye8)  that  is  oovereA 

(3)  There  is  the  queption  of  the  means  that  lead  to 
'lehovah's  atoning  or  ooveriug  of  sin,  or  the  motives  that 
induce  Hiul  This  point  opens  out  rather  a  wide  inquiry. 
It  may  be  8aid,  however,  negatively,  that  saorifiee  or  ofTer- 
ing  is  never  the  means.  None  of  the  prophets,  not  even 
Ezekiel,  refers  to  saerifiGe  as  the  means  of  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  the  *  people ;  God  forgives  of  His  graee 
and  mercy  alone.  It  is  posaihle  that  in  Isa.  liiL  the 
saerifieial  idea  may  be  present.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
passage  (1  Sam.  iiL  14)  where  referenee  seems  to  be 
made  to  a  possihle  use  of  saerifiee  wider  than  that  which 
it  ordinarily  has:  "I  have  swom  that  the  iniquity  of 
Eli's  house  shall  not  be  atoned,  covered,  with  saerifiee 
nor  offering  for  ever."  There  is  another  passage  also  of 
interest  (1  Setm.  xxvl  19),  where  David  says  to  Saul, 
when  remonstrating  with  him  for  his  perseeution  of  him : 
"  If  it  be  the  Lord  that  hath  stirred  thee  up  against  me, 
let  Him  smell  an  ofTering."  The  idea8  here  are:  David 
regar(ls  Saul's  perseeution  of  him  as  an  aherration  of  mind, 
poe8ibly  caused  by  God.  If  caused  by  God,  it  must  be  in 
punishment  of  some  inadvertent  or  unremembered  sin  of 
which  Saul  had  been  guilty.  Therefore  for  this  sin  let 
him  offer  a  saerifiee,  that  Jehovah  may  remove  the 
punishment — the  aherration  of  mind  under  which  the 
king  suffers.  This  is,  however,  just  the  proper  use  of 
saerifiee,  namely,  for  sins  of  inadvertency. 

There  are  several  eases  which  at  first  sight  look  like 
instanees  of  saerifiee  which  are  not  so.  One  is  the  ease  in 
Deut.  xxL  8.  This  wa8  the  ease  where  a  murdered  body 
wa8  found,  without  its  heing  possihle  to  traee  the  murderer. 
The  elder8  of  the  city  nearest  to  whicli  the  body  was  found 
were  to  take  an  unblemished  heifer,  never  subjected  to 
the  yoke,  hring  her  to  a  valley  with  ruuning  water,  and 
there  slay  her  by  hreaking  her  neek.  The  eldera  were 
to  wa8h  their  hand8  over  the  heifer,  aiKl  protest  their 
innoeenee,  "  Our   hands   have   not   8hed   this  ljlood    .    .    . 
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And  they  shall  an8wer  and  8ay,  Atone,  0  Lord,  for  Thy 
people  Israel  .  .  .  suff'er  not  innoeent  blood  to  remain 
in  the  mid8t  of  Thy  people.  And  the  blood  shall  be 
atoned  (or,  covered)  to  them."  Thi8  is  no  saerifiee,  but 
a  symbolical  judicial  aetion.  That  the  animal  wa8  not 
a  saerifiee,  is  eertain  from  the  faet  that  her  neek  wa8 
hroken;  a  thiug  absolutely  forbiddeu  in  saerifiee,  where 
the  blood  must  alway8  be  separated  from  the  flesh.  By 
the  nmrder,  guilt  wa8  hrought  on  the  liand,  whieh  of 
right  could  be  removed  only  by  the  death  of  the  murderer. 
In  this  ease  he  could  not  be  found,  and  a  8ymbolical 
execution  wa8  performed ;  which,  illustrating  the  prinoiples 
of  ju8tice,  wa8  held  suffieient.  A  similar  though  more 
painful  and  tragie  instanee  oeeurs  in  2  Sam.  xxL  A 
famine  of  three  year8  afflicted  the  land  in  David'8  dayB,  and 
on  inquiring  the  eause  of  the  Lord,  David  wa8  an8wered : 
"  It  is  for  Saul  and  his  bloody  house,  heeause  he  put  to 
death  the  Giheonites."  The  narrator  then  explain8  to  us 
that  the  Giheouites  were  not  Israelites,  but  of  the  remnant 
of  the  Amorites ;  but  the  children  of  Israel  had  8Wom  to 
them  to  spare  them  (Josh.  ix.),  and  Saul  sought  to  slay 
them  in  his  zeal  for  Judah.  Keeeiving  this  an8wer,  David 
tumed  to  the  Giheonites,  asking :  "  By  what  means  shall  I 
make  atonement  ("^??^.  ™?),  that  ye  may  hless  the  heritage 
of  the  Lord  ? "  They  answered :  "  The  man  that  deviBed 
evil  against  us  .  .  .  let  seven  men  of  his  sons  be  delivered 
unto  us,  and  we  will  hang  them  up  unto  the  Lord."  Now 
this  is  not  a  saerifiee,  but  again  of  the  nature  of  a  judicial 
transaetion.  Guilt  lay  on  the  land  heeause  of  Saul's  ain ; 
this  guilt  wa8  punished  by  God  with  famine:  the  guilty 
person  could  no  longer  be  made  amenahle  himself,  and  he 
was  made  amenahle  in  his  descendant8.  The  ease  is 
entirely  analogous  to  that  in  Deuteronomy.  They  both 
illustrate  the  prineiples  of  justice  and  of  God'8  govemment. 
The  ease  of  the  Giheonites  is  entirely  similar  to  the 
ease  of  the  manslayer,  Num.  xxxv.  32,  33 :  "Ye  shall 
take  no  ransom  for  the  life  of  a  manslayer  who  is  guilty 
of  death.  .  •  .  So  ye  shall  not  poUute  the  land  wherein  ye 
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are:  for  blood  polluteth  tho  lan(l:  and  no  expiation  ean  be 
inade  for  the  land  for  the  1j1o(mI  (O'h^  "^m:  ^  pK^)  8hed 
therein,  but  hy  the  blood  of  him  that  8hed  it."  These 
words  are  fi'oni  the  Pentateueh,  and  the  idea  is  expre88ed 
in  terms  of  Iioliness  and  pollution. 

As  it  is  Jehovah  who  eovers  or  atones  sin,  naturally 
the  motive  is  U8ually  found  in  Himself.  And  here  a  pre- 
liminary  point  requires  to  be  remenibered.  The  eflfeet  of 
fiin  upon  Jehovah,  whatever  the  sin  was, — whether  idolatry, 
wrong-doing,  or  di8obedience, — wa8  to  arouse  His  anger  or 
wrath.  The  Divine  wrath,  of  eourse,  is  not  an  attrihute 
like  BUs  righteousness.  Wrath  in  God  is  what  it  is  in  men, 
— an  afleetion,  a  pathos, — and  is  transient.  The  Divine 
nature  is  eapahle  of  wrath,  although  God  is  slow  to  anger. 
Then  the  natural  result  of  wrath  is  punishment  of  the 
wrong-doer.  But  as  wrath  is  but  an  afleetion,  and  not 
the  fundamental  eharaeter  of  the  Divine  mind,  which  rather 
is  long-suflering  and  eompassion,  this  prevailing  dispo8ition 
may  so  restrain  the  anger  that  no  ehastisement  follow8, 
but  there  is  forgiveness;  Ps.  lxxviii.  38,  39:  "  They  (the 
people)  were  not  faithful  in  His  eovenant.  But  He, 
being  full  of  eompassion,  forgave  their  iniqiiity,  and  de- 
8troyed  them  not:  yea,  many  a  time  turned  He  His 
anger  away,  and  8tirred  not  up  all  His  wrath.  For  He 
remembered  that  they  were  flesh."  Very  often  God  is 
represented  as  restraining  His  anger  "  for  His  name's  sake." 
The  phrase  is  peeuliar  to  the  later  hooks,  and  emhraees 
a  yariety  of  idea8.  In  Isa.  xl.  and  in  £zekiel  this  is 
the  idea  expre8sed  by  the  phrase :  "  Jehovah  is  God  alone, 
but  He  has  heeome  God  of  Israel."  The  nations  know 
Him  only  as  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel.  Therefore  He 
ean  r^veal  Hiniself  to  the  nations  only  in  oonneetion 
with  Israel,  for  they  know  Him  only  as  God  of  Israel. 
His  purpose  is  to  reveal  Hiuiself  to  all  flesh.  But  this 
purpose  ean  be  effected  only  through  Israel.  Henee  His 
name,  His  honour  as  God  alone,  is  involved  in  Israel's 
history,  whose  God  He  is.  He  has  hegun  a  redeniptive 
work  in  the  world  with  Ismel,  a  work  which  is  to  emhraee 
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the  nations,  anel  Hc  eaunot  unelo  this  work  however  Israel 
may  sin.  Thin  eouHieleration  re^trains  His  anger  against 
IsraeL  So  it  is  in  the  poeni,  Dout.  xxxii.  26,  27  :  "I 
would  make  the  rememhranee  of  them  (Israel)  oease  from 
among  men,  were  it  not  that  I  feared  the  provoeation  of 
the  enemy,  lest  their  adversaries  should  misdeem,  lest  they 
8hould  8ay,  Our  hand  is  exalted." 

In  Ezek.  xx.  the  whole  oourse  of  Israel's  history  is 
explained  on  this  prmeiple.  That  which  has  prolonged 
the  existence  of  Israel  as  a  people,  and  given  them  a 
history,  is  Jehovah's  regard  for  His  own  nama  He  is 
eonseious  of  heing  God  alone,  and  He  has  heeome  6od 
of  Israel ;  in  this  light  alone  the  nations  know  Him, 
only  thus  does  knowledge  of  Him  reaeh  the  nation& 
Therefore  His  name  would  be  compromised  in  Israel's 
destruction ;  His  work  of  redemption  and  revelation  of 
Himself  to  the  nations  hegun  upon  the  earth  would  be 
obliterated  and  made  of  none  efleet.  His  preservation  and 
final  redemption  of  His  people  Israel  is  that  which  reveals 
His  name,  His  sole  Godhead,  to  the  nations.  Henee,  even 
when  the  trials  of  the  Exile  had  failed  to  tum  the  hard 
hearts  of  the  people,  Jehovah  exclaims :  "  For  My  name's 
sake  do  I  defer  Mine  anger  .  .  .  that  I  eut  thee  not  oflF. 
I  have  refined  thee,  but  not  as  silver "  {i.e,  not  with  the 
result  with  which  one  refines  silver).  "  For  Mine  own 
sake,  for  Mine  own  sake  do  I  do  it :  for  how  should  My 
name  be  profaned,  and  My  glory  will  I  not  give  to 
another"  (Isa.  xlviii.  9—11).  Naturally  the  expression, 
His  *name*s  sake,'  expres8es  many  other  things  hesi^es 
this,  sueh  as  the  faet  that  Israel  is  His  people  whom 
He  hath  redeemed,  and  His  affeetion  for  their  forefathera 
Thus  in  Deut.  ix.  26—29,  Moses  pray8:  "0  Lord  God, 
destroy  not  Thy  people  and  Thine  inheritanee,  which  Thou 
hast  redeemed.  .  .  .  Eememher  Thy  servants  Ahraham, 
Isaae,  and  Jacob ;  look  unto  the  stuhhomness  of  this  people 
.  .  .  lest  Egypt  8ay,  Eeeause  the  Lord  was  not  able  to 
hring  them  into  the  land  which  He  promised  them,  and 
Itee^iuse  He  hated  them,  therefore  He  8lew  them  in  the 
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wil(lcrne8S.  Yet  they  are  Thy  people  aiid  Thine  in- 
heritanc.c."  We  have  the  sanie  eiivlo  of  ieleas  in  Ex. 
xxxii.  10—14  and  Nuni.  xiv.  15-20.  In  the  latter 
passage,  Moses  pravs :  "  If  Thou  shalt  kill  this  people 
as  one  man,  the  nations  which  have  heard  the  fame  of 
Thee  will  speak,  saying,  fieeause  Jehovah  wa8  not  able 
to  hring  them  into  the  land  which  He  8wore  to  give  them, 
therefore  He  slew  them  in  the  wildemes&  And  now  .  .  . 
let  the  power  of  my  Lord  be  great,  according  as  Thou 
hast  spoken,  The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in 
mercy  .  .  .  Pardon,  I  pray  Thee,  the  iniquity  of  this 
people  according  to  the  gi-eatness  of  Thy  mercy.  And  the 
Lord  said,  I  pardon  accordiug  to  thy  word." 

(4)  There  is  another  aspeet  of  the  ease  which  is  illus* 
trated  in  the  history  of  the  people  in  the  wildemes8,  and  in 
all  the  prophets.  In  the  history  of  the  £xodus  the  anger 
of  God  against  the  people's  rehellion  expre8sed  itself  iu 
plagues ;  and  in  the  prophets,  in  the  people's  subjugation 
by  the  nations  and  ejection  from  their  land,  with  all  the 
terrihle  sufferings  connected  with  the  Exile.  Yet  a  full 
end  was  not  uiade  of  the  peopla  The  eyes  of  the  Lord 
are  upon  the  sinful  kingdom  to  destroy  it,  saving  that  He 
will  not  altogether  destroy  the  house  of  Jacob  (Amos  ix.  8). 
The  point  here  is  that  the  righteous  anger  of  Jehovah  di8- 
played  and  enforced  itself.  It  received,  so  far,  a  eertaiu 
illustration.  Jehovah  did  not  stir  up  all  His  wrath,  nor 
make  a  full  end  of  the  nation,  which  would  have  been  the 
natural  peualty  of  their  disobedience ;  but  His  righteous 
anger  was  displayed,  and  His  rule  vindicated  so  far.  In 
His  returning  mercy  He  might  even  feel  that  He  had 
chasti8ed  too  harshly.  "  Speak  comfortably  to  Jerusalem, 
and  say  unto  her,  She  hath  received  double  for  all  her 
sins "  (Isa.  xl.  2). 

(5)  And  one  other  point  may  be  referred  to.  A  few 
eases  oeeur  where  human  intereession  is  had  respeet  to, 
and  God  averts  His  anger  and  forgivea  We  have  the 
instanee  of  Ahraham  in  Gen.  xviii.  23-33.  There  is  the 
eaae    in   Amos   (viL   4—6).      Prepai-ations   for   destroying 
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Israel  were  sliown  hini,  and  he  prayed :  "  0  Lord,  forgive, 
I  heseeeh  Thee :  how  shall  Jacob  8tand  ?  for  he  is  smalL" 
And  the  Lord  8aid :  "  It  shall  not  be."  Jereniiah,  again, 
freqnently  intercede8  for  Israel,  thongh  both  to  him  and 
to  Ezekiel  the  intimation  ia  given  that  the  time  for  inter- 
eession  is  past :  "  Though  Moses  and  Samuel  8tood  hefore 
Me,  My  mind  could  not  be  toward  this  people :  east  them 
out  of  My  sighl  '  (Jer.  xv.  1).  In  the  wildeme88,  when 
the  people  made  the  golden  ealf,  Moses  interceded  with 
effeet :  "  The  Lord  8aid :  .  .  .  it  is  a  8tiff-necked  people. 
Now  therefore  let  Me  alone,  that  My  wrath  may  wax  hot 
against  them,  that  I  may  eonsume  them :  and  I  will  make 
of  thee  a  great  nation"  (Ex.  xxxiL  9,  10).  Moses  prayed, 
making  the  representations  already  quoted  in  the  passage 
in  Num.  xiv.  And  the  Lord  repented  of  the  evil  which 
He  thought  to  do  to  Israel.  In  a  8ubsequent  part  of  the 
ehapter  there  is  recorded  a  slaughter  of  three  thoii8and 
men  which  the  Levites  made  among  the  peopla  And 
Moses  8aid  on  the  morrow  to  the  people :  "  Ye  have  8inned 
a  great  sin  :  and  now  I  will  go  up  unto  the  Lord ;  per- 
adventure  I  may,  make  an  atonement  (•^"3^?«  'T^^),  for  yonr 
sin."  Moses  prayed  :  "  Oh,  this  people  have  8inned  a  great 
sin.  Yet  now,  if  Thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin — ;  and  if 
not,  blot  me  out  of  Thy  book  which  Thou  hast  ^ritten.** 
Moses  acknowledges  the  sin,  and  will  not  outlive  the  de- 
stnietion  of  the  people.  It  is  not  eertain  what  is  meant 
when  he  8ays :  "  Perhaps  I  may  atone  (or,  eover)  for  yonr 
sin  " ;  whether  it  is  that  he  himself  will  be  able  to  remove 
it  from  God's  sight,  or  that  he  will  be  ahle  so  to  intercede 
that  God  may  eover  it.  The  latter  is  probably  the  mean- 
ing,  for  Moses  prays  Jehovah  to  take  away  the  people's  sin. 
So  that  his  intereession  docs  not  atone  in  the  teehnieal 
sense.  Moses  identifies  himself  with  the  people,  devotedly 
refusing  life  to  himself  if  the  people  are  to  perish  ;  then 
he  profoundly  feels  and  acknowledges  the  people's  mn, 
which  from  the  relation  he  assumes  to  them  may  be  oon- 
8idered  their  eonfession. 

There  is  an  important  passage  in  Num.  xxv.  10-13. 
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The  ease  is  that  of  the  siu  of  Israel  with  the  Mielianitisn 
women.  Phinehas,  seeing  an  Israelite  hring  in  a  Mielianitish 
\voman  for  purposes  of  foniieation,  smote  them  both  through 
with  a  (iart.  And  tlie  Lord  8aid :  "  Phinehas  hath  tumed 
My  wrath  away  from  the  children  of  Israel,  in  that  he 
wa8  jealous  with  My  jealousy  among  them,  so  that  I  eon- 
8umed  them  not  in  My  jealousy.  Therefore  I  give  unto 
liim  my  eovenant  of  peaee,  heeause  he  was  jealous  for  his 
God,  and  made  atonement  for  the  ehiklren  of  Israel"  (^??!}). 
This  fomieation  appears  to  have  heen  part  of  the  religious 
wor8hip  of  the  Baal  of  Peor.  Here  it  is  the  zeal  of 
Phinehas  that  atones,  his  zeal  expres8ing  itself  in  the  aet 
of  vengeanee  upon  the  sinners.  It  doe8  so  heoause  this 
zeal  is  the  zeal  of  Jehovah.  Phinehas  enters  into  Jehovah'8 
mind,  aets  in  His  mind,  and  thereby  magnifies  and  sanetifies 
Him.     This  atones. 

In  one  instanee,  Num.  xvi.  46  (Heb.  xviL  11),  when 
the  plague  had  hroken  out  among  the  people  heeause  of 
the  rehellion  of  Korah,  ineense  atones :  "  Moses  said  unto 
Aaron :  Take  a  eenser,  and  put  fire  therein  from  ofif  the 
altar,  and  put  on  ineense,  and  go  quickly  into  the  eon- 
gregation,  and  make  atonement  for  them  .  .  .  And  he  put 
on  ineense,  and  made  atonement  for  the  peopla  And  he 
8tood  between  the  living  and  the  dcad,  and  the  plague 
wa8  stayed."  This  is  the  only  ease  where  ineense  alone 
has  atoning  power.  The  passage,  however,  ought  rather  to 
be  clas8ed  among  the  ritual  passages. 

The  result  of  this  examination  of  passages  in  regard  to 
forgiveness  and  atonement,  though  not  very  large,  is  of 
interest.     The  ehief  points  are  these : 

1.  God  alone  forgives  sin  and  eovers  it.  To  eover  or 
atone  for  it,  wlien  said  of  God,  is  a  mero  figure  for  forgive- 
ness,  and  means  ohliterating  it,  as  the  other  word  *  blot 
out '  implies. 

2.  Though  sin  excites  the  anger  of  God,  anger  is  with 
Him  but  a  pasaing  emotion,  as  the  Psiilmist  (Ps.  xxx.  5) 
8ay8 :  "  His  anger  is  but  for  a  moment ;  His  favour  for  a 
lifetime."     The  prevailing  tone  of  His  nature  is  mercy,  and 
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on  peniteiiee  and  eonfession  He  is  ready  to  forgive,  apart 
from  all  saerifiee  or  what  is  called  atonemeut :  "  I  8aid,  I 
will  eonfess  my  trangressions  imto  the  Lord ;  and  Thou 
forgavest  the  ini(iuity  of  my  sin  "  (Ps.  xxxii.  5). 

3.  Motives  to  forgiveuess,  which  He  finds  in  Himself, 
are  mauy,  e,g,  His  eompassion,  His  memory  of  His  former 
sei'vants  the  patriarehs — "for  My  servant  David*s  sake," 
respeet  to  His  oovenaut,  and  for  His  own  name's  sake; 
which  last  emhraees  a  multitude  of  considei'ation8,  par- 
ticularly  His  universal  redemptive  purpose,  which  has  heen 
hegim  in  Israel  and  ean  be  accomplished  only  through 
Israel,  who8e  God  He  is  kuown  to  be,  though  he  be  God 
alone. 

4.  The  wrath  called  forth  by  the  sin  of  individuals  or  of 
His  people  often  expresses  itself  in  plagues  on  the  people ; 
and  in  all  the  prophets,  in  their  humiliation  under  the 
nations  and  exile  from  their  land.  Thus  His  righteous 
anger  reeeives  a  eertain  satisfaetion — it  is  di8played;  as 
Isa.  V.  1 6  expresses  it,  He  is  magnified  in  judgment  and 
sanctified  in  righteousness.  His  nature  is  revealed.  His 
righteousness  is  declared  or  shown  (Rom.  iii.  25).  Yet  a 
fuU  end  is  not  made.  He  does  not  stir  up  His  wrath,  but 
restrains  it. 

5.  In  another  way  satisfaetion  is  rendered  to  Him,  and 
His  anger  is  appeased — namely,  when  men  enter  into  His 
just  resentment,  and,  feeliug  it,  aet  in  the  mind  of  God;  as 
when  the  Levites  intervened  to  ehastise  the  people  for 
their  idolatry  in  woi-8hipping  the  ealf,  or  when  Phinehas 
wa8  jealou8  with  the  jealousy  of  the  Lord,  and  did  judgment 
upon  the  Israelitish  prinee  and  his  Midianiti8h  paramoor. 
More  8imply,  God's  anger  is  tumed  away,  and  sin  coyered 
(atoned),  by  the  intereession  of  His  nearest  servants,  as 
Ahraham,  Moses,  Samuel.  There  is  a  8olidarity  between 
these  men  and  the  people.  Their  eonfession  of  the  people's 
sin  is  the  people's  eonfession.  Aud  yet  they  are  ^ifTerent ; 
they  are  near  to  God.  He  has  respeet  unto  them.  Their 
intereession  usually  sets  hefore  God  those  great  motives  in 
Himself  from  which  He  aets — His  eompassion,  His  oovenant^ 
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His  redemptive  purpose  already  begun,  His  nanie's  sake, 
i.e.  His  sole  Godhead,  and  yet  His  heing  known  alone  in 
Israel.  With  the  intereession  there  is  alway8  eonfession 
of  Israers  sin. 

These  are  the  main  points  in  early  literature.  What 
elements  of  the  Ohristian  doctrine  they  show  is  easily 
seen. 

Taking  all  these  points  together,  three  main  prineiples 
appear : 

1.  God*s  nature  is  graeious ;  frora  His  nature  He  will 
take  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 

2.  There  may  be  in  His  operation  in  doing  this,  first, 
a  di8play  of  His  righteous  anger  against  sin ;  and,  8econd, 
also  on  the  part  of  sinful  men  or  their  representative,  an 
entering  into  this  righteous  indignation. 

And,  3.  On  the  part  of  those  forgiven  there  must  be 
repentanee,  and  trust  in  God's  mercy. 

6.  Ritiuil  me  of  the  Tenn, 

From  Atonement,  as  it  appears  in  the  extra-ritual  hooks 
of  the  01d  Testament,  we  pass  now  to  the  ritual  atone- 
ment.  The  law  or  ritual  legislation  is  very  e^tensive,  and 
not  altogether  homogeneous,  and  does  not  formally  give 
any  aeeount  of  atonement.  It  regulates  the  offerings, 
but  it  introduces  ua  to  the  ritual  aystem  as  already  in 
operation,  without  giving  any  aeeount  how  it  hegan,  or 
what  are  the  prineiples  embodied  in  it.  Its  two  funda- 
mental  positions  are  that  all  saerifiees  must  be  offered  at 
one  plaee ;  and  that  onIy  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  am 
offer  or  make  atonement.  There  is  one  writer,  howcver, 
who  stand8  half-way  between  the  extra-ritual  or  prophetie 
Seriptures  and  the  ritual  law,  the  prophet  Ezekiel ;  €and  we 
gain  a  elearer  view  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  ritual 
law  from  him  than  we  ac(|uire  from  the  law  itself.  The 
last  nine  ehapters  of  his  book  furnish  a  key  that  opens  the 
ritual  law  more  easily  than  anything  which  we  find  in  the 
law  itsell 
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The  Book  of  Ezekiel,  although  probably  not  mueh  read, 
is  perhaps,  apart  from  oeeiisional  eliHieulties,  the  easiest 
under8tood  of  all  the  prophetio  hooks.  The  book  wa8 
probably  written  late  in  life,  and  the  writer  has  so  disposed 
it  as  to  make  its  mere  order  accurately  expre8S  his  general 
eoneeptions. 

(1)  In  ehapa  L-iii.  there  is  the  great  vision  of  God 
bome  by  the  eheruhim,  and  the  initiation  by  the  God  who 
thus  manifests  Himself,  of  the  prophet  into  his  offiee  of 
a  watchman  among  his  peopla  The  vision  in  ehap.  i.  is  a 
vision  of  God  as  the  prophet  conceived  Him.  Then  God, 
thus  present  symbolically,  makes  the  prophet  eonseious  of 
his  inspiration  aud  of  the  faet  that  Jehovah  is  with  him 
in  all  he  speaks,  by  presenting  to  him  the  roU  of  a  book, 
eontaining  all  Jehovah'8  words,  which  he  eats,  and  which 
he  feels  sweet  to  his  taste.  The  sweetne8S  was  not  due  to 
this,  that  though  the  book,  heing  fuU  of  lamentation  and 
woe,  contained  hitter  things  at  first,  at  the  end  it  wa8  filled 
with  promises  which  were  8weet.  The  sweetne88  was  rather 
due  to  this,  that  the  things  written  were  from  God,  whose 
hitter  word  is  sweet ;  as  we  have  it  in  Jer.  xv.  16:  "  Thy 
words  were  found,  and  I  did  eat  them ;  and  Thy  word  wa8 
unto  me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  mine  heart :  for  I  am 
called  by  Thy  name,  Jehovah  God  of  hosts."  Tlie  prophet's 
idea  of  what  we  eall  his  inspiration  is  perhaps  more  pre- 
eise  and  stringent  than  that  of  Isaiah.  In  the  inaugural 
vision  of  Isaiah,  "  there  flew  one  of  the  seraphim  having  a 
live  eoal  in  his  hand,  .  .  .  and  he  laid  it  on  my  mouth, 
and  8aid,  Lo,  this  hath  touched  thy  lips,  and  thine  iniquity 
is  taken  away"  (vi.  6,  7).  And  immediately  on  this  an 
impulse  seized  the  prophet  to  enter  on  Jehovah's  serviee. 
"  Here  am  I,  8end  me."  All  that  Isaiah  felt  needful  to 
make  him  a  prophet  was  the  forgiveness  of  his  sin  TLere 
wa8  in  him  a  strength  and  power  of  eharaeter  which 
needed  only  the  removal  of  the  moral  hindrance  to  set 
theni  free.  lUit  b<^th  Jercmiah  and  Ezekiel  were  weaker 
men.  Ezckiel,  aa  is  usual  with  him,  makes  Jeremiah  his 
model,  who  says,  "  The  Lord  8aid  unto  me,  What8oever  I 
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coiTimand  thee,  that  shalt  thoii  speak.  .  .  .  Then  the  Lord 
put  forth  His  hand,  and  touched  my  mouth,  8aying,  Behold, 
I  have  put  My  word8  in  thy  mouth  "  (L  7-9).  R)th  the 
later  prophets  represent  themselves  as  speaking  not  merely 
the  wor(l,  but  the  *  word8 '  of  Jeliovah. 

Now,  from  this   point  onward8  E^ekiel's  \x)6k  has  a 
elear  oitler. 

(2)  ehaps.  iv.— xxiv.  eontain  propheeies  announeing  the 

de8truction  of  Jeru8alem,  and  8ymbolical  aetions  pi-efiguring 

it.      These  aetions,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  were  not 

actually  performeA     They  pa8sed  as  8ymbolica)  i^epresenta- 

tions  hefore  the  prophet's  mind,  for  he  thought  in  figures, 

and  he  narrated  them  to  the  people.     With  great  wealth 

and  variety  of  representation  the  prophet  exhibit8  in  theee 

ehapters  the  certainty  and  manner  of  the  destruction  of  the 

city,  and  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah ;  and  the  neeee- 

8ity  of  it  f rom  the  persistent  sin  of  the  people,  and  the  nature 

of  Jehovali,  who  must  di8play  His  holiness  in  judgment. 

Thero  is  mueh  in  these  ehapters  that  is  very  powerful  as 

well  as  heautiful — some  things  which  8how  that  if  Ezekiel 

ha(l  lived  in  our  day  he  would  have  risen  to  the  highest 

rank  in  moral  imaginative  writing.     His  xvith  ehapter  is 

an  allegory  of  Jeru8alem  under  the  figure  of  a  foundling 

child  who  l)ecame  a  faithless  wife.     Though  marked  by  a 

breadth  with  which  modem  tiiste  is  unfamiliar,  the  allegory 

is  powerful ;  and  when  the  detail8  are  forgotten,  and  only 

the  general  eoneeption  remains  in  the  inind,  the  prophet's 

ereation  is  felt  to  be  artistieall^  heautiful  as  well  as  true. 

Jeru8alem    and    Jehovah    are    represeiito^.       An    outeast 

infant  expo8ed  on  the  open  fiekl,  and  weltering  in  its  blood, 

wa8  seen  by  the  pitying  eye  of  a  pa8ser-by.     Eescued  and 

nourished,  she  grew  up  to  the  fairest  womanhood,  and  be- 

eame  the  wife  of  her  l)enefactor,  who  lavishe^l  on  her  all 

that  could  delight  and  elevate.      But  the  ways  into  which 

he  led  her  were  too  lofty  to  l>e  understood,  and  the  atino- 

sphore  around  her  Uh)  pure  for  her  to  hrentlie;    the  okl 

inhorn  natui*e  (lier  fatlier  waH  an  Amorite  aiul  her  iiiothei 

a    Hittite)   was    still    there    ben(»4ith    all    the    refinements 
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for  \vhich  it  hael  no  taste,  aud  at  last  the  native  taint  in 
her  blood  a8serted  itself  in  shameless  dopravity  and  in- 
satiahle  lewdnes8. 

(3)  Ghapa  xxv.— xlviii.  As  in  the  first  half  of  his  book 
E/ekieFs  thoughts  are  occnpied  with  the  eoming  de8triiction 
of  JeniRalem  and  Judah,  so  in  tlie  last  half  he  is  occupied 
with  the  restoration  and  final  felicity  of  Israel.  There  aro 
three  steps  in  his  delineation — (a)  judgments  on  the  his- 
torieal  nations  around  Israel,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
restoration  of  Israel  (ehaps.  xxv.— xxxii.) ;  (&)  the  proeess  of 
Israers  restoration  itself  (ehaps.  xxxiii.— xxxix.) ;  and  (c) 
finally,  a  pieture  of  IsraeVs  re8tored  and  perfeet  condition 
(ehaps.  xL— xlviii.  5). 

We  may  look  at  eaeh  of  these.  First,  ehaps.  xxv.— 
xxxii.  Tfie  judgments  on  the  nations,  —  Israel  oeeupies  a 
plaee  of  universal  signifieanee  in  the  history  of  the  world ; 
for  it  is  the  people  of  Jehovah,  who  is  God  alone.  He  who 
is  God  alone,  we  are  again  taught,  has  heeome  God  of  Israel, 
and  it  is  through  Israel  that  He  is  known  to  the  nations, 
and  through  Israel  and  her  history  that  He  will  fully  reveal 
Himself  to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  The  perfeet  mani- 
festation  of  Hiniself  will  be  seen  in  Israel's  restoration, 
when  His  glory  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it 
together.  But  thLs  restoration  of  Israel  eannot  be  without 
great  judgments  on  the  nations  who  have  hitherto  haras8ed 
her  or  8educed  her.  These  judgnients  will  awaken  the 
nations  to  the  knowledge  of  who  the  God  of  Israel  is :  they 
shall  give  them  to  know  that  He  is  Jehovah,  God  alone ; 
and  they  will  ensure  that  in  the  future  His  people  shall 
not  be  troubled  or  led  a8tray.  Ghastisement  overtakes  the 
nations  for  two  sins,  first,  hee^use  of  their  demeanour  to- 
ward8  Israel,  the  people  of  the  Ix)rd ;  for  they  had  taken 
part  in  Jerusalem*8  de8truction,  as  Edom,  or  had  rejoiced 
over  it,  as  Ammon  and  Moah ;  or  they  had  been  a  snare  to 
Israel,  inspiring  false  trust  and  8educing  her  from  the  true 
God,  a8  Egypt.  And,  8econdly,  judgment  falLs  on  them  be- 
eause  of  their  ungodly  pride  and  8elf-deifi(*4ition,  aa  in  the 
eaae  of  Tyre  and  Egypt,  and  their  failure  to  acknowledge 
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Hiin  as  Ood  who  is  God  alone.  And  the  issue  of  His 
judgment8  in  all  eases  is,  that  the  nations  know  that  He  is 
Jehovah,  God  alone ;  and  thus  in  tlie  future  all  the  peoples 
around  Israel  will  no  more  injure  her.  When  re8tored,  she 
shall  dwell  in  perfeet  peaoa 

Second,  ehaps.  xxxiiL— xxxix.  The  proeess  of  the  restora- 
tion  o/  Israel  itself. — It  is  in  these  ehapters  that  tho  main 
part  of  the  prophet's  eontrihutions  to  01d  Testament 
theology  lie,  sueh  as  his  teaehing  on  the  plaee  of  the 
individual  soul  hefore  (Tod  (ehap.  xxxiii.).  In  general,  he 
reviews  all  that  wa8  evil  or  ealamitous  in  the  past,  and  inti- 
mates  how  it  shall  be  reversed  and  remedied.  For  example, 
the  shepherds  of  the  people,  the  royal  house,  had  destro7ed 
alike  themselves  and  the  floek.  But  the  Lord  Himself  will 
take  in  hand  the  gathering  of  His  scattered  sheep  together, 
and  the  feeding  of  them  heneeforth ;  He  will  appoint  His 
servant  David  over  them  to  lead  them  (ehap.  xxxiv.). — Here 
helongs  the  splendid  vision  of  the  valley  of  dry  hones. 
The  nation  is  dead,  and  its  hones  bleached ;  but  there  shall 
be  a  resurreetion  of  the  dead  people,  and  a  restoration  of 
them  to  their  own  land.  Two  kingdoms  shall  no  more 
exist  there ;  but  the  Lord's  people  shall  be  one,  and  His 
servant  David  shall  be  prinee  over  them  for  ever  (ehap. 
xxxvii.).  There  is  one  passage  in  these  ehapters,  where 
the  re<lemptive  prineiples  illustrated  in  these  f uture  hlessings 
and  in  all  Israers  history  are  stated,  which  is  very  remark- 
ahle.  That  is  ehap.  xxxvi.  17—38  :  "  Son  of  man,  when  the 
house  of  Israel  dwelt  in  their  own  land,  they  defiled  it  by 
their  doings  .  .  .  wherefore  I  poured  out  My  fury  upon 
them  .  .  .  and  scattered  them  among  the  nations.  And 
when  they  eame  among  the  nations  they  profaned  My  holy 
name,  in  that  men  said  of  them,  These  are  the  people  of 
Jehovah,  and  they  are  gone  forth  out  of  His  land. 
Therefore  say  unto  the  houso  of  Israel,  I  do  not  this  for 
your  Kiike,  0  house  of  Israel,  but  for  Mine  holy  name,  which 
ye  have  pn>faned.  .  .  .  An<l  I  will  8anctify  My  ^^reiat  name, 
anel  the  nations  shall  kn()W  that  I  ani  .Tehovah.  .  .  .  For 
I  will  take  you  from  the  nations,  and  will  briug  you  into 
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your  own  land.  And  T  will  sprinkle  elean  water  upon  you, 
and  ye  sliall  be  eleau.  A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you, 
and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you.  .  .  .  Aud  I  will  put 
My  spirit  within  you  .  .  .  and  ye  shall  keep  My  judgmente, 
and  do  them.  Then  shall  ye  rememher  your  evil  way8, 
and  ye  shall  loathe  yourselve8  heeause  of  your  iniquitie8." 
Probably  no  passage  in  the  01d  Testament  otlers  80 
eomplete  a  parallel  to  New  Testament  doctrine,  particularly 
to  that  of  St.  Paul.  Oommentators  eomplain  that  nobody 
read8  £zekiel  now.  It  is  not  eertain  that  St.  Paul  read 
him,  for  he  nowhere  guotes  him.  But  the  redemptive 
eoneeptions  of  the  two  writer8  are  the  same,  and  appear  in 
the  same  order:  1.  Forgiveness — "I  will  sprinkle  elean 
water  upon  you";  2.  Regeneration — "A  new  heart  and 
spirit " ;  3.  The  Spirit  of  God  as  the  ruling  power  in  the 
new  life — "  I  will  put  My  Spirit  within  you " ;  4.  The 
issue  of  this  new  prineiple  of  life,  the  keeping  of  the 
requirement8  of  God*8  law — "That  the  righteousness  of 
the  law  might  be  fulfilled  in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit  (Eom.  viii.  4)  " ;  5.  The  effeet  of 
living  *  under  graee '  in  softening  the  human  heart  and 
leading  to  obedience — "  Ye  shall  rememher  your  evil  way8 
and  loathe  ^ourselves  " — "  Shall  we  sin  heeause  not  under 
law  but  under  graee  ? "  (Eom.  vi.— vii.).  And,  finally,  the 
organie  eonneetion  of  Israel's  history  with  Jehovah'8  reve- 
lation  of  Himself  to  the  nations  (Eom.  7CL). 

Third,  the  last  seetion  of  the  prophet*8  hook  (ehape.  xL, 
xlviH.).  This  eontains  his  vision  of  the  new  temple,  with 
all  its  measuiements,  including  those  of  the  outer  and 
inner  eourts  (ehaps.  xl.— xlii.).  Then  there  is  a  vision  of 
the  retum  of  Jehovah,  who  had  left  Jeru8alem,  and  His 
glorious  entry  into  the  new  house  prepared  for  Him,  by 
the  east  gate,  by  which  He  had  gone  out;  which  gate 
therefore  shall  remain  for  ever  shut  (ehap.  xliiL).  There 
follow  eertain  regulations  as  to  who  shall  serve  Him  in 
saerifiee  and  oll'ering,  namely,  the  priests  the  sons  of 
Zadok ;  und  who  shall  be  8ubordinate  ministers  to  guard 
the  portals  of  the  house,  slaughter  the  vietims  and  the 
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like,  namely,  the  Levites,  the  former  priests  at  the  high 
plaees,  novv  degraded  to  inferior  funetions  for  their  idolatry. 
Then  follow  regulations  for  two  half-yearly  atonements  for 
the  people  and  the  house.  And  finally  eomes  a  description 
of  how  the  re8tored  trihes  shall  be  8ettled  in  the  land. 

Now,  in  order  to  under8tand  this  vision,  all  the  preceding 
parts  of  the  prophet's  hook  must  be  kept  in  mind.  This 
passage  eontains  no  teaehing.  All  that  the  prophet  wi8hed 
to  impress  upon  his  people  regarding  Jehoyah  and  the 
prineiples  of  His  rule,  His  holiness  and  wrath  against  evil, 
has  been  exhau8ted  (ehap.  iv,— xxiv.).  All  that  he  de8ired 
to  8ay  ahout  the  revelation  of  tTehovah's  gIory  to  the  nations, 
that  they  may  know  that  He  is  Jehovab,  and  may  no  more 
exalt  themselves  against  Him  in  8elf-deification,  and  no 
more  disturb  or  8educe  His  people,  has  been  8aid  (ehaps. 
XXV.— xxxiL).  And  the  great  operations  of  Jehovah'8  graee 
in  regeuerating  His  people  and  in  restoring  them  have  heen 
fully  described  (ehapa  xxxiii.— xxxix.).  All  this  forms  the 
background  of  the  present  seetion.  The  last  word8  of 
ehaps.  i— xxxix.  are :  "  And  I  will  hide  My  faee  from  them 
no  more :  for  I  have  poured  out  My  spirit  upon  the  house 
of  Israel,  saith  the  Lord  God."  The  people  have  heen 
wa8hed  with  pure  water,  a  new  spirit  has  been  given  them. 
The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  rules  their  life,  and  they  know  that 
Jehovah  is  their  God. 

Therefore  this  seetion  gives  a  pieture  of  the  people 
in  their  final  condition  of  redemption  and  felicity.  It 
does  not  describe  how  salvation  is  to  be  attained,  for  the 
salvation  is  realised  aud  enjoyed ;  it  describe8  the  people, 
and  their  condition  and  life  now  that  redeinption  has  eoma 
This  aeeounts  for  the  strange  niixture  of  elements  in  the 
pieture,  for  the  faet  that  there  is  "  so  mueh  of  earth,  so 
mueh  of  heaveii,"  in  it.  To  us  who  liave  elearer  light,  the 
natural  and  supematural  seem  strangely  coinniingled.  But 
this  eonfusion  is  eommon  to  all  the  proplietie  pietures  of 
the  final  condition  of  Israel,  e.g,,  Isa.  lx.,  and  must  not 
be  allowed  to  lead  us  a8tray.  We  shouM  go  far  asti*ay  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  fastening  our  attentiou  on  the  natuiul 
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elements  in  the  pieture,  sueh  as  that  nien  still  exist  in 
natural  hoilies,  that  they  live  by  the  fruits  of  the  eiirth, 
that  death  is  not  abolished,  and  that  the  prinee  has 
deseendant8  and  the  llke,  we  should  conclude  that  the 
supematural  elements  in  the  pieture,  sueh  as  Jehovah's 
abode  in  glory  in  the  new  House,  and  the  issue  of  the 
stream  from  the  temple,  spreading  fertility  around  it  and 
8weetening  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  were  mere  figures  or 
8ymbols  meaning  nothing  but  a  higher  spiritual  condition 
after  the  Restoration,  and  that  the  Kestoration  foreseen 
by  Ezekiei  was  nothing  more  than  that  natural  one  which 
took  plaee  imder  Zerubbiibel.  Ezekiers  Eestoration  is 
one  that  is  eomplete  and  final,  emhraeing  all  the  scattered 
trihes;  it  is  a  resurreetion  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  the 
entranee  of  Israel  upon  its  final  perfeetion.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  shoukl  go  equally  far  a8tray  if,  fastening  our 
attention  only  on  the  supematural  parts  of  the  pieture, 
sueh  as  Jehovah*8  presenee  and  the  river  of  life  issuing 
from  the  temple,  we  8hould  conclude  that  the  whole  is 
nothing  but  a  gigantie  allegory,  that  the  temple  with  its 
measurements,  the  eourts  with  their  ehamhers  and  kitehens 
for  eooking  the  saerifieial  meals,  the  priests  and  their 
ministnitions, — that  all  this  in  the  prophet's  view  is 
nothing  but  a  lofty  symbolism  representing  a  i>erfection  to 
be  eventually  reached  in  the  Ghureh  of  Ghrist.  To  put 
8uch  a  meaning  on  the  temple  and  its  measurements,  the 
eourts  and  ehamhers  and  kitehens,  is  really  to  bid  defiance 
to  language.  The  whole  is  real  and  literal.  And  it  is  of 
interest  to  us  heeause  it  reveals  more  8iniply  and  clearly 
than  anything  else  the  meaning  of  the  Levitieal  s^stem 
and  ritual. 

1.  Tlie  salvation  and  hlesse^ness  of  the  people  eon- 
sists  in  the  presenee  of  Jehovah  in  His  temple  among 
them.  His  people,  though  all  righteous,  are  not  free  from 
the  hifirniities  and  inadvertencies  incidental  to  human 
natura  I3ut  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  presenee  of  Jehovah 
sanetifies  the  teniple  in  which  He  dwell8,  the  land  which 
is  His,  the  people  whose  6od  He  is ;  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
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any  (lefileinent  in  the  people,  the  land,  or  the  temple 
di8turb8  His  holy  being,  and  niust  be  Bedulously  guarded 
against  or  reiuoved.  Heuee  the  elahorate  eare  taken  to 
prevent  all  profaning  of  Jehovah,  and  to  keep  far  from 
Him  all  that  is  eomuion  or  unelean.  First,  the  8acred 
ohlation,  the  domain  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  is  placed 
in  the  eentre  of  the  trihea  In  the  mid8t  of  the  ohlation 
is  the  portion  of  the  priests,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
priests'  portion  8tand8  the  temple.  This  is  a  great  complex 
of  building8,  first  8urrounded  with  a  free  spaee,  then  by  a 
great  wall,  then  by  an  outer  oourt,  then  by  an  inner  oourt ; 
then  the  house  has  also  gradation8 — firat  a  poreh,  then  an 
outer  house,  and,  finally,  the  Most  Holy  plaee,  in  which 
Jeliovah  is  present.  All  these  eireumvallations  are  for  the 
purpose  of  proteeting  the  ahsolute  holiness  of  His  Being ; 
they  are  not  s^mhols,  but  realities.  His  people,  however, 
though  forgiven  and  sanctified,  are  not  removed  from  the 
po88ibility  of  erring,  and  all  error  on  their  part  is  reflected 
on  the  holy  nature  of  their  6od ;  and  the  imeleanness  must 
be  put  away  by  the  blood  of  the  saerifiees,  sin-ofifering  and 
humt-offering,  which  He  has  appointed  to  atona  Here 
we  have  the  key  to  the  strange  faet  that  it  is  only  for 
unwitting  faults  that  the  saerifiees  are  provided.  These 
are  the  only  faults  of  which  the  redeemed  and  re8tored 
people  will  be  guilty.  Yet  even  these  inadvertencies  are 
uneleannesses  which  ^istmh  the  perfeet  holiness  of  God 
in  the  mid8t  of  them,  and  must  be  atoned  or  invalidated, 
that  Jehovah  may  eontinue  present  among  them. 

The  idea  in  £zekiel  and  that  iu  the  law  are  identical. 
Only  in  Ezekiel  the  situation  is  real ;  in  the  law  it  is 
8omewhat  ideal.  In  the  prophet  the  re8tored  people  are 
holy,  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  the  sins  they  eommit 
are  only  inadvertencie8,  for  which  the  ritual  sin-offerings 
are  provided  as  atonement.  In  the  law  this  ideal  condition 
is  a8sumed,  so  to  speak,  imposed  upon  the  people,  and 
set  hefore  them  as  something  to  be  striven  after.  The 
people  are  regarded  as  holy ;  the  same  inadvertent  sins  only 
are  suppo8ed  to  be  committed,  and  the  same  atonements 
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are  provided  for  them,  and  the  same  eare  is  manifeste^  to 
preserve  the  holiness  of  .Tehovah  from  all  invjision  or 
di8turbance.  On  this  8ubject  the  foUovving  points  suggest 
themselves : — 

1.  The  law  knows  nothing  of  eeremonies.  Both  the 
law  and  Ezekiel  emhraee  all  that  Jehovah  is  under  the 
eoneeption  of  holiness.  The  extra-ritual  Seriptures  speak 
mainly  of  Jehovah's  righteousness.  He  is  a  Euler,  a  King, 
and  Judge.  When  He  deals  with  the  sin  of  men,  it  is 
judicially.  The  law  and  Ezekiel  do  not  name  Jehovah*B 
righteousness.  They  speak  of  His  holiness.  But  *holi- 
ness '  in  these  hooks  emhraees  all  that  Jehovah  is.  His 
attrihutes  of  righteousness  and  power,  His  majesty  and  the 
like,  are  all  enibracod  undei  His  holiness.  These  are  two 
di8tinct  modes  of  eoneeption  in  regard  to  God. 

But  this  is  worth  notiee.  Be8ides  those  attrihutes  of 
Jehovah  called  moral  which  are  embraced  under  holiness, 
eertain  other  things  are  also  hrought  under  that  idea — 
eertain  other  things  in  Jehovah.  Holiness  has  a  eertain 
respeet  to  the  nature  of  Jehovah,  to  what  might  be  called 
His  it»sthetic  nature — to  feelings  and  sensihilities  in  regard 
to  that  which  in  our  view  is  not  moral. 

To  men  8  minds,  be8ides  the  things  that  are  considered 
wrong,  there  are  many  things,  objects  or  conditions  or 
aetions  that  are  di8agreeable,  which  are  either  repulsive, 
or  from  which  they  shrink,  or  which  eause  a  revulsion  in 
the  feeling.  There  are  many  natural  aetions  in  regard  to 
which  civihzed  men  have  a  feeling  which  prevents  them 
doing  them  in  puhlie.  There  are  ^iseases,  and  even  condi- 
tions  of  the  body,  from  which  the  feeling  shrinks;  and 
there  are  object8,  sueh  as  some  of  the  lower  ereatures,  and 
especially,  perhaps,  the  body  in  death,  whic}i  eause  a  reeoil 
of  feeling.  These  things  aireet  our  nature,  not  at  all  our 
moral  judgment. 

Now,  the  peculiarity  of  the  law  is  that  it  has  attributed 
this  elass  of  feelings  to  the  Divine  nature.  The  object8 
or  conditions  or  aetions  referi-e^  to  affeet  the  Divine  nature 
as  they  do  human  nature — they  are  obnoxious  to  it,  they 
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elisturh  and  offend  tlie  Divine  holiness.  Therefore,  when 
any  of  these  things  oeeur  in  His  people,  or  are  done  by 
them,  they  aot  upon  the  holy  nature  of  Him  who  is  their 
God,  and  with  whom  as  His  people  they  are  in  fellow8hip, 
and  who  dwells  among  them.  As  it  is  said,  Lev.  xx.  24,  26  : 
"  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  have  separated  you  from 
tho  people&  Ye  shall  therefore  separate  between  the  elean 
heast  and  the  unelean.  .  .  .  Ye  shall  not  make  ^ourselves 
ahominahle  by  heast  or  fowl  .  .  .  which  I  have  separated 
from  you  as  unelean.  But  ye  shall  be  holy  unto  Me :  for  I 
the  Lord  am  holy."  An  extreme  instanee  of  the  Divine 
sensitiveness  or  holiness  is  the  regulation  regarding  the 
priests'  elothing  when  ministering  in  the  inner  eourt. 
They  were  prohibited  from  wearing  anything  ^oollen,  on 
the  ground  that  it  caused  sweat  (Ezek.  xliv.  18). 

It  is  manifest  that  the  eoneeption  that  Jehovah  was 
Iocally  present  among  the  people,  in  a  house  or  tahemaole 
in  the  midst  of  them,  would  faeilitate  this  tendency  to 
draw  in  under  His  holiness  those  aesthetie  feelings  which 
refined  men  share.  It  was  His  presenee  that  sanctified 
or  made  holy  that  which  was  locally  near  Him;  for 
exaniple,  the  tahemaele  or  teniple,  making  it  a  holy  plaee, 
making  Zion  also  a  holy  hill,  Israel  a  holy  nation,  and 
Oanaan  a  holy  land.  And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
anything  unelean  eame  into  His  house  or  land,  it  defiled 
it,  and  when  it  eame  near  Himself  it  profaned  Him — it 
touched  on  His  nature,  which  reacted  against  it. 

Entirely  parallel  to  the  eoneeption  of  the  Pivine  holi- 
ness,  emhraeing  in  it  what  we  eall  the  aesthetie,  was  the 
eoneeption  of  all  sin  as  uneleanness.  AU  sins,  moi*al  as  we 
name  them,  and  others  which  we  eall  eerenionial,  are 
named  uneleanness  in  the  law  and  in  EzekieL  For 
example,  those  several  enormities  eniinierated  in  Lev.  xviii. 
In  regard  to  them  it  is  said,  Lev.  xviii.  26-28  :  "  Ye  shall 
keep  My  statutes,  and  shall  not  do  any  of  these  ahomina- 
tions:  that  the  land  vomit  you  not  out  also,  when  ye 
defile  it."  And  so  the  id()hitries  are  uneleiiiinesses.  And 
80  with  other  things  similar :  **  Tum  not  unto  them  that 
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have  fauiiliar  spirits,  nor  uiito  wizard8 :  seek  them  not  out, 
to  be  defiled  by  them :  I  ani  Jehovah  your  God "  (Lev. 
xix.  31).  And,  of  eourae,  all  those  other  condition8  or 
aetions  to  which  referenee  ha8  been  made  are  called 
uncleanne88es.  But  our  modem  distinction  of  eeremonial 
and  moral  is  not  one  known  to  the  law.  £qually  un- 
known  to  it  is  the  idea  that  the  Levitieal  purifieations 
and  ritual  oflFerings  were  8ymbolical — operations  performed 
merely  to  suggest  the  idea8  of  maral  purity  in  God  and 
the  nece88ity  for  it  for  men.  On  the  contrary,  the  Levitieal 
defilement8  were  real ;  they  were  ofTenees  to  the  ahsolute 
purity  of  the  Divine  nature.  And  the  Levitieal  purifi- 
eations  were  equally  real — the  wa8hings  removed  the  un- 
eleanness  if  of  a  lesser  kind,  and  the  blood  of  the  saerifiee 
atoned  for  it  if  it  wa8  of  a  more  serious  nature.  It  is  ju8t 
those  defilement8,  sueh  as  that  arising  from  touehing  the 
dead,  that  are  called  siris,  and  the  oflering  to  atone  for 
them  is  called  the  sin-offering,  An  instruetive  instanee 
is  that  of  the  Nazirite,  Num.  vi.  2—12:  "When  either 
man  or  woman  shall  make  a  speeial  vow,  the  vow  of  a 
Nazirite,  to  separate  himself  unto  the  Lord  .  .  .  all  the 
day8  of  his  sepamtion  he  is  holy  unto  the  Lord  .  .  .  he 
shall  not  eome  near  to  a  dead  body.  And  if  any  man 
die  very  8uddenly  be8ide  him  .  .  .  he  shall  hring  two 
turtle-dove8  to  the  priest,  and  the  priest  shall  ofTer  one 
for  a  sin-offering  .  .  .  and  make  atonement  for  him,  for 
that  he  8inned  by  reason  of  the  dead." 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  ritual  atonement,  it  is  di8- 
tinguishe^  in  several  ways  from  the  atonemeni  previou8ly 
referred  to. 

1.  In  the  fii^st  plaee,  there  are  8tated  and  regular  means 
appointed  for  it.  It  is  not  left  to  the  eompassion  of  6od, 
or  the  intereession  of  uien,  or  Jehovah*8  consideration  for 
His  name's  sake.  The  stated  means  are  the  saerifiee,  and 
specially  the  blood  of  the  saerifiee. 

2.  The  person  who  atones  in  this  ease,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  is  no  more  God  Himself ,  but  the  priest ;  or, 
when  the  atonement  is  made  for  the  whole  people,  the 
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high  priest.  The  priest,  of  eoui-se,  is  appointeel  of  God. 
But  the  proeeelure  in  the  atonenient  is  now  soiuething 
ordinary;  both  the  nieans  to  it  and  the  persons  aeeom- 
plishing  it  are  fixed  ordinances. 

3.  A  eertain  difference  of  phraseology  also  appeara 
In  the  extra-ritual  atonenients,  that  which  wa8  atoned  or 
covered  was  the  sin.  In  the  ritual  atonenients,  that  which 
is  atoneil  or  covered  is  the  persons  or  souls  of  the  offender8 ; 
or  it  may  be,  for  even  things  are  atoned  for  in  the  ritual, 
the  altar  or  the  sanctuary  in  which  Jehovah  is  preeent 
The  difference  of  eonstruetion  is  perhaps  not  of  great  im- 
portanee,  heing  due  to  the  different  eoneeption  entertained 
of  sin  in  the  ritual  law.  In  the  extra-ritual  Seriptures 
sin  is  conceived  as  an  offenee  which  the  sinner  is  guilty  of. 
The  offenee  is  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  righteous  6od,  the 
Judge  and  Kuler.  It  ineurs  His  anger,  and  draws  forth 
penalty.  But  the  sin  is  not  considered  as  adhering  to  the 
sinner ;  henee,  when  it  is  atoned  it  is  covered  and  done 
away.  But  in  the  ritual  atonements  sin  is  regarded  as  an 
uneleanness,  and  this  necessarily  adheres  either  to  a  person 
or  a  thing.  Henee,  when  atonement  is  made,  the  person  is 
covered,  or,  as  the  ease  may  bo,  the  thing — the  altar  or 
the  dwelling-place  which  eontraets  defilement  from  the 
presenee  of  the  people. 

Here  two  que8tions  arise — first,  what  is  the  idea  of 
atonement  in  the  ritual  ?  and,  8econdly,  what  is  the  prin- 
eiple  ?  As  to  the  idea,  it  seems  still,  as  in  the  extra- 
ritual,  that  of  eovering,  putting  out  of  sight,  or  doing  away 
with  the  uneleanness.  The  use  of  the  word  atone  0??)  is 
still  figurative.  There  are  other  terms,  however,  which 
have  less  of  figure  in  them.     These  are : 

KiDn  to  un-sin     ^ 

"in?  to  eleanse    V  =  "'M  atona 

C^i?  to  sanctify  J 

The  feuA  is,  that  the  saerifiee  or  blood  removes  the  sin, 
or  eleanses,  or  sanetifies ;  the  figtere  is,  that  it  eovers  the  sin 
or  uneleanness,  and  so  removes  it  from  the  sight  of  Godf 
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or  ohviates  all  effeets  of  it.  There  is  an  element  of  the 
ideal  still  in  the  operation.  When  the  altar  or  sanetuar^ 
is  atoned  for,  the  blood  is  literally  applied  to  thera,  so  that 
the  uneleanness  adhering  to  them  is  literally  coverod.  But 
when  persons  are  atoned  for,  the  blood  is  not  usually 
applied  to  them,  it  is  merely  hrought  hefore  the  sight  of 
God,  heing  applied  to  His  altar.  Sometimes,  however,  as 
in  the  eonseeration  of  the  high  priest,  it  is  applied  to  the 
person ;  and  when  applied  to  the  sanctuary,  there  is  the 
idea  that  the  uneleanness  of  the  people  eleaves  to  the 
sanctuary.  Henee,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  the  saeri- 
fiees  for  the  people  are  regarded  as  eleansing  the  sanctuary 
as  well  as  the  people ;  the  things  are  identicaL 

Sitsehl  has  argued  that  the  ritual  atonement  moves 
entirely  in  the  region  of  nature,  in  the  sphere  of  that  which 
man  and  God  are,  so  to  speak,  physically ;  that  man  need8 
to  be  covered  by  the  blood  of  saerifiee  when  approaehing 
God,  heeause  of  what  he  is  as  a  finite  ereature  in  the  pre- 
senee  of  the  natural  majesty  of  God.  But  the  terminology 
appears  to  be  against  this,  which  speaks  of  speeifie  aets  of 
uneleanness,  and  ealls  them  sins,  Biehm,  in  his  valuahle 
book  on  Old  Testament  Theologyy  and  in  his  Essay  on  Atone- 
menty  argues  against  this  transferenee  of  the  operation  of 
atonement  into  the  mere  physical  or  natural  region ;  but 
agrees  with  Kitsehl  to  this  extent,  that  the  necessity  for 
atonement,  for  the  eovering  of  the  sinner's  uneleanness  by 
blood,  lies  in  the  danger  to  the  sinner  from  the  holiness 
of  God,  which  would  reaet  against  the  sinner's  unelean- 
ness  if  he  approached  uncovered  by  blood,  and  destroy  the 
sinner.^  That  is,  the  eovering  of  the  sinner  is  regarded  as 
a  proteetion  of  him  against  the  reaetion  of  the  Divine  holi- 
ness,  which  would  de8troy  him.  But  this  idea,  that  the 
nccc8sity  for  eovoring  by  blood  lies  in  the  danger  to  tho 
sinner  from  the  reaetion  of  the  Divine  holiness  against  him 

'  See  the  (liseussion  in  Ritsehi's  Die  ehrist^ieke  Lehre  von  der  Heektfertiffung 
und  der  Versohnung^  vol.  ii.  ;  Ilofmann's  Scfiri/lbetceis,  ii.  191  ff.  ;  Wei88'8 
Biblical  Thcology  of  the  New  Testameni,  Glark's  tr.,  L  419  ff.,  and  ii.  220  ff.; 
eto.— £d. 
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in  his  uneleaniiess,  api^ears  to  have  no  support  in  the 
language  of  the  ritual.  It  is  nowhcre  intiniated  that 
there  is  any  danger  to  the  sinner  heeause  of  his  un- 
cleanncs8.  If  lie  negleets  tlie  apix)inted  nieans  of  purifiea- 
tion,  he  is  thrcatene(l  with  heing  eut  off\  but  tliis  is  heeause 
of  liis  di8obc(licnce  to  the  ordinance  of  God,  not  heeause 
of  his  unoleanness.  The  idea  api^eiirs  to  be  rather  that 
the  uneleanness  or  sin  of  the  individual  or  i^eople  is  in- 
eonipatihle  with  their  heing  the  people  of  God.  It  di8- 
turhs  the  holiness  of  God,  who  is  their  God,  aud  ahide8 
among  them.  It  makes  His  fellow8hip  with  them  impos- 
sihle;  if  not  removed,  it  would  make  His  abode  among 
them  as  their  God  no  more  possihle,  and  lead,  as  it  did  of 
old,  to  His  withdrawal.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  words, 
*•  Be  ye  holy :  f or  I  am  holy  "  (Lev.  xx.  7).^ 

7.   The  Prineiple  of  Atonement. 

Finally,  as  to  the  prineiple  of  atonement  by  the  saerifiee 
or  the  blood  of  saerifiee,  this,  I  fear,  must  remain  ohsoure. 
The  law  appeara  nowhcre  to  give  any  rationale  or  explana- 
tion  of  the  ordinance  that  blood  atones  or  eovers  the  sin  or 
defilement.  The  ^«ssage  in  Lev.  xvii.  1 1  eomes  nearesl  an 
explanation,  though  without  supplying  it.  "  The  life  of  the 
flesh  is  in  the  l)lood,  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the 
altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls ;  for  the  blood 
atones  in  virtue  of  the  life."  The  law  here  is  not  occupied 
immediatcly  with  the  quc8tion  of  atonenient ;  it  is  a  law 
against  eating  of  blood.  Eating  of  blood  is  prohibited, 
heeause  the  life  is  in  the  blood,  and  the  blood  has  been 

'  In  the  Ej>i8tle  to  the  Hebrew8,  where  the  same  idea  provails,  there  seems 
no  a11n8ion  to  any  ohstaele  to  the  sinner's  drawing  near  to  God  on  the  part 
of  Ood,  the  ohstaele  Hes  exclu8ively  in  the  eonseienee  of  sin  on  the  sinner's 
]iart ;  and  it  is  when  his  eonseienee  is  puriHcd  froni  dead  work8  that  he  ean 
serve  the  living  God.  Pre-Ghristian  siu  is  ignoranee.  And  another  New 
Testanient  writ4T  8(>oni8  to  toueh  on  tlie  sauie  idca--"tlie  timee  of  this 
ignoranee  Go(l  winkod  at,  hut  now  comniandeth  all  men  ever7wherB  to 
rc!iiHnt"(ArtHXvii.  .30). 

Aud  eveu  our  Lord  HiniHelf  say8 :  **  If  1  had  uot  eome  aud  spoken  uuto 
them,  thvy  had  not  had  siu"  (Johu  zv.  22). 
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given  to  make  atonement ;  and  this  atonement  tho  blood 
effeets  in  virtue  of  its  heing  the  life.  We  must  be  on  our 
guard  again  against  fancying  that  we  iiave  8ymbolism  here. 
There  is  no  s^mholism,  but  re{ility.  The  blood  is  not  a 
8ymbol  of  the  life,  it  is  the  life,  or  eonttiins  it.  The  olfering 
of  the  blood  to  God  is  the  aetual  offering  of  the  life.  The 
8laying  of  the  vietim  and  the  offering  of  the  blood  are  not 
two  separate  aets.  They  are  one  aet,  which  eonsists  in 
offering  the  life  or  vietim  to  God.  The  death  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  means  of  getting  the  blood ;  the  dmth 
and  the  offering  are  the  giving  to  God  of  the  life  of  th^ 
vietim.  But  while  stating  the  faet  that  the  life  thu8 
given  atones,  the  ritual  law  offers  no  explanation.  The 
traditional  explanation  has  been  that  the  death  of  the 
vietim  was  a  pesna  viearia  for  the  sin  of  the  offerer.  And 
it  is  prohahle  that  this  idea  did  heeome  attached  to  saerifiea 
It  is  questionable,  however,  when  other  things  are  considered, 
if  it  be  found  in  the  law.  When  we  consider  sueh  things 
as  these :  first,  the  faet  that  whatever  older  or  more  primary 
ideas  of  saerifiee  may  have  been,  in  the  01d  Testament  at 
least  saerifiee  is  of  the  nature  of  a  gift  to  God ;  8econdly, 
that  the  kind  of  ofifenees  for  which  saerifiees  made  atone- 
ment  were  sins  of  inadvertency,  in  regard  to  which  there 
does  not  seem  evidence  that  they  awakened  the  wrath  of 
God,  although,  notwith8tanding  that  they  were  done  un- 
wittingly,  they  di8turbed  His  holiness  and  endangered  His 
fellowship  with  His  people  and  His  abode  among  them ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  these  saerifie^s  were  offered  in  the  main  for  a 
people  in  His  eovenant  fellow8hip,  for  those  already  His 
wor8hipping  people,  and  that  the  prophet  Ezekiel  regards 
these  atoning  offerings  as  neeessar^,  and  as  eontinuing  even 
in  the  final  condition  of  the  people,  after  their  forgiveness 
and  final  restoration,  and  when  they  are  all  led  by  Grod'8 
Spirit, — when  these  and  other  things  are  considered,  it 
doe8  not  appear  prohahle  that  the  death  of  the  viotim  wa8 
regarded  by  the  law  as  a  penalty,  death  heing  the  highest 
lx)SHible  ]>enalty. 

On  thtt  other  han<l,  though  the  saerifiees  were  of  the 
23 
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nature  of  a  gift,  in  this  ease  the  use  of  the  blood  in  virtue 
of  the  life  for  atonement  is  an  expre8S  appoiutment  of 
God.  And  it  is  said  that  the  blood  in  virtue  of  the  life 
atones  for  the  souls  or  lives  of  men.  It  is  possihle  that  the 
eompilers  of  the  ritual  law  satisfie^  themselves  with  just 
enuneiating  this  faot,  refraining  from  stating  any  prineiple, 
or  assuming  that  the  prineiple  was  known.  The  ritual 
law  is  the  eulmination  of  a  multitude  of  ritual  praetiees 
and  probabl7  ritual  eonoeptions,  and  the  eompilers  have 
8atisfied  themselves  with  legalising  the  praetiees  without 
%ondescendence  on  the  prineiples.  The  view  of  Biehm, 
that  the  blood  atones  simpl^  heeause  it  is  God's  appointment 
or  ordinance;  and  that  if  the  ^uestion  be  put  why  He 
appointed  blood,  there  was  no  reason  for  His  appointment 
be7ond  this,  that  there  is  a  eertain  congruity  in  life 
heing  appointed  for  life, — the  nephesh  of  the  ereature 
for  the  ntphesh  of  men, — is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  grounds  for  the  Divine 
appointment  are  deeper  than  this ;  but  so  far  as  the  01d 
Testament  is  concerned  they  are  not  distinctly  revealed. 
At  all  times  the  blood  was  saerosanet.  Life  belonged  to 
God,  and  must  in  all  eases  be  given  back  to  Him,  and  not 
used  by  men  as  flesh  might  be.  It  is  prohahle  that  deeper 
and  mystical  ideas  gathered  around  the  blood,  and  that 
men,  if  they  did  not  see  more  in  the  offering  of  the  life 
for  atonement  of  sin  than  a  mere  orelinanee  of  God,  felt 
there  was  more  in  it ;  that  there  lay  grounds  under  the 
ordinance  which  they  niight  not  see.  Meantime  the  law 
has  contented  itself  with  stating  tlie  faet  that  the  offering 
of  a  life  to  God  atones,  Subsequent  revelation  may  go 
further. 

But  thus  in  the  01d  Testament  there  are  two  lines  on 
which  atonement  moves :  that  of  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  the  extra-ritual  Seriptures ;  and  that  of  the  holiness  of 
rio(l  in  the  ritual  law.  In  the  former,  He  deals  with  sin 
as  the  ri*^]ito()U8  Uulor  and  Ju(lge  of  mon.  In  the  latter, 
He  (l(vils  with  it  as  a  holy  porson  with  whom  men  have 
fellow8liip,  who  draw  near  to  Hiin,  and  among  whom  He 
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graeioosl^  abide8.  But  there  is  one  other  01d  Testameut 
passage  which  ma^  give  additioual  light  (Isa.  liii.). 

Although  the  form  in  which  the  saerifiee  is  put  in  the 
law  be  that  it  is  the  giving  of  the  life  of  a  ereature  to  God, 
riaturally  the  other  8ide  of  sueh  a  transaetion,  when  the 
ease  of  the  ereature  is  concerned,  is  that  it  is  the  death  of 
the  ereatura  In  earlier  times,  perhaps,  the  former  side 
of  the  idea  wa8  more  prominent  —  the  idea  of  a  gift  to 
plaeate  God ;  in  later  times  the  other  8ide,  that  the  death  of 
the  ereature  was  of  the  nature  of  penalty,  by  the  exaction 
of  which  the  righteousness  of  Jehovah  wa8  satisfie^.  This 
idea  seems  certainly  expres8ed  in  Isa.  liii. ;  at  least  these 
two  points  appear  to  be  8tated  there,  that  the  sins  of  the 
people,  ie.  the  penalties  for  them,  were  laid  on  the  Servant 
and  home  by  him ;  and,  8econdly,  that  thus  the  people  were 
relieved  from  the  penalty,  and  their  sins  heing  home,  were 
forgiven. 

New  Testament  seholars  seem  as  mueh  perplexed  in 
seeking  to  discover  the  prineiple  of  atonement  in  the  New 
Testament  as  we  are  in  the  01d.  There  is  one  passage 
m  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrew8  (x.  1—10)  which  has  been 
interpreted  by  New  Testament  seholars,  sueh  as  Bi8hop 
We3tcott,  and  indeed  most,  in  a  way  which  is  very  doubtfuL 
The  passage  mns  thus:  "For  it  is  not  possihle  that  the 
blood  of  hulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins.  Where- 
fore  when  He  (i,e.  Je8us)  eometh  into  the  world  He  saith, 
Saerifioe  and  offering  Thou  woulde8t  not,  but  a  body  hast 
Thou  prepared  Me.  In  humt-offerings  and  saerifiees  for  sin 
Thou  hadst  no  pleasura  Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  am  eome  ,  .  . 
to  do  Thy  will,  0  God.  Ahove  when  He  8aid,  Saerifiee  and 
offering  .  .  .  Thou  woulde8t  not  .  .  .  (which  are  offered  by 
the  law),  then  said  He,  Lo,  I  am  eome  to  do  Thy  will,  O 
God.  He  taketh  away  the  first  that  He  may  estahlish 
the  secoud."  Now  the  general  interpretation  of  this 
passage  is  that  it  suhstitutes  for  the  mero  material  saeri- 
(iees  of  the  01d  Te.stament  an  ethie^l  serviee,  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God.  But  this,  I  tliink, — though  it  may  bo 
the  meaning  of  the  Psalm  quoted  (Ps.  xL),  as  it  is  the 
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(loetrine  of  the  prophets, — is  obviou8ly  not  the  meaning  of 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  HebrewB.  The  author's 
argument  is  that  Ghrist  having  done  what  wa8  declared  in 
Seripture  to  be  God's  final  will  in  regard  to  saorifiee,  His 
saerifiee  is  final.  "  By  one  offering  He  hath  perfected  for 
ever  theni  that  are  sanetifieA"  It  is  not  the  general  will 
of  God  that  he  refers  to,  but  His  partieular  speeifie  will 
that  Ghrist  shouH  offer  His  body.  What  are  contra8ted 
are  not  two  di8parate  things,  naniely,  the  material  saerifiees 
offered  according  to  the  lavv  and  the  moral  saerifiee  of 
obedience ;  but  two  thing8  of  the  8ame  kind  or  elass, 
namely,  01d  Testaraent  saerifiees,  the  blood  of  hulls  and 
goats,  and  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Ghrist  onee  for  all — 
the  blood  of  Ghrist.  For  it  is  8aid,  "  Saerifiee  and  offering, 
i,e.  the  legal  offerings,  thou  woulde8t  not,  but  a  body  hast 
Thou  prepired  Me."  He  willed  not  saerifiees,  and  He 
willed  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Ghrist;  "h^,  or  in, 
which  loill  we  have  heen  8anctified  through  the  offering  of 
the  body  of  Ghrist  onee  for  all."  Tlie  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrew8  merely  throw8  the  New  Testament  saerifiee  into 
the  mould  of  the  01d  Testament,  but  furnishes  no  prineiple : 
"  If  the  blood  of  hulls  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  8anctify  to 
the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  how  mueh  more  shall  the  blood  of 
Ghrist  purify  your  eonseieneo  from  dead  work8  to  serve  the 
living  God  ? "  It  is  not  a  new  prineiple,  but  a  more  eon- 
elusive  applieation  of  the  old  prineiple.  The  death  of  Ghrist 
takes  away  sin  becau8e  it  is  the  death  of  Ghrist} 


XL  THE  ŌOOTRINE  OF  THE  LAST  THLNOS— 

THE  MESSLANLO  LDEA, 

1.  LHstinetive  Oontrihulions  to  the  Lhetrine. 

In  the  times  of   the  early  prophets  it  is  the  nation 
as   a   whole   that   oeeupies   the   vievv  of   the  prophet,  its 

'  Ou  thi8  8ce  iiiore  at  leugtli  in  the  author*d  Hte  E^tUlk  to  the  HeOreufā, 
wUh  liUruUuāii/i^  aiul  Notes^  pp.  189-194. — JiD, 
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i*elation  to  Jehova]i,  its  approaehing  fall ;  yet  the  in- 
destructiblenes8  of  Jeh()vah*s  kingelom,  its  rise  again  in 
the  future,  to  he  universal  and  all-enduring.  Under  this 
general  conce])tion  f)f  the  future,  the  e8chatology  of  the 
kingdoni  of  the  L()rd,  fall  those  propheeies  which  are 
called  Messianie.  And  the  Messianie  Hope  is  tho  transi- 
tion  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things. 

Wlien  we  ])ji8s  fioiu  this  early  region  and  this 
general  8ul)ject,  the  ])eople  or  kingdoin  of  the  Jjovd,  we 
have  to  eonsi^er  the  individual,  his  condition  and  destiny. 
This  raises  niany  riuestions  regarding,  e,g.,  human  nature 
in  the  elements  eomposing  it — hody,  soul  and  spirit ;  sin 
and  its  atonement ;  as  well  as  death  and  immortality — the 
e8chatology  of  the  individual.  The  moat  of  these  ^uestions 
eame  into  ])rominence  a  century  or  two  later  down  tho 
history  than  the  period  of  the  early  prophets.  In  all  the 
earlier  prophets  the  religious  unit,  so  to  speak,  is  the 
people,  as  we  see,  e.//.,  in  Hosea.  The  individual8  (x;cupy 
a  se(Jondary  plaee,  and  share  the  fate,  disii8trou8  or  happy, 
of  the  people.  It  is  but  exceeding  slowly  that  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  01d  Testament  the  individual  man  acquire8 
proininenee  and  eomes  to  the  rights  and  the  responsihilities 
a88igned  to  him  in  Chri8tianity.  It  ean  readily  be  seen, 
however,  how  God'8  providence  iii  the  hi8tory  of  Israel 
gradually  led  to  this  result.  So  long  as  the  State,  North 
and  South,  endured,  the  unit,  the  people,  wa8  apt  to  be 
alone  thought  of.  But  when  the  State  fell,  first  the 
North  and  then  the  South,  this  unit  no  more  exi8ted. 
Yet  the  individuals  existed,  and  their  God  exi8ted  ;  and 
the  individual  rose  into  the  eonseiousness  that  all  those 
things  which  had  heen  spoken  of  the  people,  its  dutie8  and 
relations  to  Jehovah  its  God,  had  a  reality  as  regarded 
himself,  and  meantime  had  no  other  reality.  Even 
hefore  the  aetual  dis8olution  of  the  State,  the  many 
ealamities  that  hefell  the  ]>eople  in  eommon  could  not 
but  awaken  the  individuar8  eonseiousness,  and  lead 
him  to  a  elearer  eoneeption  of  his  true  relations  and 
wortlL      The  interpretation    put    by    the   prophets    upou 
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ihe  people's  elisastrous  histor^  led  men  to  refleet  and  to 
iiseriminate. 

While  the  interpretation  that  calamity  wa8  due  to  the 
3in8  of  the  people,  might  be  just  when  the  people  as  a  unity 
was  con8idered,  yet  manv  were  eonseious  that  they  did  not 
sliare  in  the  sins  and  idolatries  denounced  by  the  prophetfi. 
Still  the  disaster8  of  defeat  and  exile  fell  on  them  even 
with  a  more  erushing  weight  than  on  the  sinners  of  the 
people.  It  was  the  di(€  of  the  nation,  the  be8t-informed, 
and  purest,  and  most  godly,  that  were  deported  from  their 
country.  They  could  not  but  say,  as  one  of  them  doe8: 
"  Verily  I  have  clcau8ed  my  heart  in  vain,  and  wa8hed 
my  hands  in  innocency.  For  all  the  day  long  have  I  been 
plagucd." — **  Lo,  these  are  the  ungodly  who  prosper  in  the 
world  "  (Ps.  lxxiii.  12—14).  Henee  arose  the  proverh, "  The 
fathers  ate  sour  grapes,  and  the  children*8  teeth  are  set  on 
edge  " ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  Lam.  v.  7 :  "  Our  fathers 
8inned,  and  we  bear  their  iniquitie8."  It  is  in  the  two  pro- 
phets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  who  both  lived  partly  hefore  and 
partly  after  the  Exile,  that  the  individual  man  fully  eomes 
to  his  true  plaee  before  God.  Indeed,  in  the  xviiith  and 
xxxiiird  ehapters  of  Ezekiel  we  may  say  that  we  see  the 
birth  of  the  individual  mind  taking  plaee  hefore  our  eyes : 
•*  All  souls  are  mine,  saith  tlie  L()rd :  as  the  soul  of  the 
father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  "  (xviii.  4).  The  prophet 
disentangles  the  individual  from  the  people  as  a  mass,  and 
even  frora  his  nearest  aneestors ;  he  shall  not  be  involved 
in  the  eonse^uenees  of  their  sins :  "  The  soul  that  sinneth, 
it  shall  die."  But  the  prophet  goes  mueh  further  than 
this,  and  asserts  for  the  individual  a  moral  freedom,  in 
virtue  of  which  he  ean  brcak  with  his  own  past  and  de- 
liver  himself  from  its  cou8equences.  He  is  not  under  the 
ban  of  the  past.  There  is  an  ego,  an  /  in  man,  pos8e8sed  of 
moral  freedom,  which  ean  rise  ahove  even  that  which  may 
be  called  nature  in  him,  and  not  only  hreak  with  it,  but 
Uike  the  rule  of  it,  aud  shake  ott'  its  moral  shaekles,  and,  in 
the  favour  of  Go(l,  redeem  liimself  from  its  consequence8. 
Perhaps  there  are  hardly  any  more  important  passagee  in 
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the  01d  Testament  than  these  two  ehapters  of  £zekiel. 
The  religious  unit,  so  to  speak,  that  8uhject  hctween  which 
and  God  religion  is  the  bond  and.iii  which  religious  experi- 
enees^take  plaee,  i8_tjie  individual  mind.^ 

'^•^^Tfie'penoS  between  the  earlier  prophets  and  those  of 
later  time,  when  prohlems  of  the  individual  life  fiU  the 
mind8  of  Seripture  writer8,  sueh  as  the  author  of  Job,  for 
instanee,  and  the  authors  of  many  of  the  Psalms, — this  long 
period  is  of  the  greatest  importanee.  There  helong  to  it 
sonie,  we  iiiay  almost  say  most,  of  the  profounde8t  parts 
of  the  01d  Testament ;  those  parts,  indeed,  many  of  which 
have  eome  nearest  Ghristianit^.  Example8  are  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  with  the  revolution  which  its  di8covery  and 
promulgation  occasioned ;  the  propheeies  of  Jeremiah,  in  a 
moral  and  personal  aspeet — perhaps  heeause  he  analyses 
himself  and  ^isseets  his  own  mind  and  experience  to  us — 
the  most  Ghristian  of  the  prophets ;  the  Book  of  Ezekiel,  on 
whom  modem  writers  pass  a  very  slighting,  but  probably 
not  very  profound  judgraent ;  who,  at  any  rate,  is  not  without 
his  part  in  leading  on  the  people  of  6od  towards  great 
New  Testament  truths;  the  exqui8ite  little  eolleetion  of 
elegies,  called  the  Lamentations,  written  shortly  after  the 
fall  of  the  city,  and  refleeting  the  condition  of  the  people's 
mind  after  this  event.  These  poems  exhibit  to  us  the 
mind  of  religious  men  stunned  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
blow,  e8pecially  by  the  refleetion  that  it  was  Jehovah  their 
God  who  had  inflicted  it.  Then  they  show  us  the  profound 
sense  of  sin  awakened  in  men's  minds  by  these  refleetions ; 
and  no  doubt  it  was  ju8t  the  people's  histor^  as  a  whole, 
iinder  the  interpretation  of  it  by  the  prophets,  that  more 
than  anything  else  deepened  the  sense  of  sin  in  the 
nation's  heart.  And,  finally,  they  8how  us  the  inextinguish- 
ahle  faith  in  Jehovah,  the  Saviour  of  His  people,  a  light 
which  the  daikne88,  however  deep,  could  not  swallow  up. 
We  may  refer  8pecially  to  the  3rd  ehapter  of  the 
Laraentations,  perhaps  the  most  singular  pieee  of  refleetive 
meditation  and  weighiug  of  consi(lerations  for  and  against 
the  hope  of  God*8  mercy,  which  the  01d  Testament  eontains. 
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And,  fiually,  there  is  the  prophet  of  the  seeonei  half  of 
Isaiah, — who  touehes  prohlems  of  sin  aud  forgiveness  more 
profoundly  than  any  of  his  predeces8or8. 

Many  difficult  ^uestions  are  raised  by  Deuteronomy 
which  we  eannot  di8cus8  here.  Perhaps  a  eareful  reader 
of  it  will  feel  inclined  to  eome  to  the  eonelusion  that  it  is 
the  refleetion  of  the  teaehing  of  the  three  earliest  prophets 
of  l8rael,  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah,  particularly  of  the 
last  two ;  for  if  a  distinction  ean  be  drawn  between  the  two 
things,  it  is  more  distinctively  religious  than  moral.  It  will 
certainly  be  hest  underetood  when  read  after  Hosea  and 
Isaiah.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  its  historieal  position,  so  far  as 
it  influenced  and  modified  religious  life  among  the  people. . 
Its  teaehing  might  be  somewhat  generally  summed  up  in 
four  points:  1.  Jehovah,  Ismel's  God,  is  one  Jehovah,  who 
eannot  be  represented  in  any  form.  /The  right  ^isposition 
men  show  tQwards  Him  is  luve,  and  loveia.Hifi  dis|ifi8ition 
"toward8  His  people  :  "  Hear,  0  Israel :  Je]iovah  our  God  Ls 
one  Jeliōvah :  and  thou  shalt  love  Jehovair"tHy~Gbd  with 
all  thine  heart "  (vi.  4).  "  And  Jehovah  ehose  them 
heeause  He  loved  them  "  (iv.  37).  '2.  ft'he  humanity  wbiph 
is  everywhere  iuculcated  in  the  book.  iTis  not  necessary  to 
dwell  on  thia  How  often  the  widow,  and  the  orphan,  and 
the  stranger  are  commended  to  the  consideration  of  the 
people,  heeause  they  were  themselves  onee  strangers  in 
Egypt !  How  the  gleanings  of  field  and  viiieyard,  the 
sheaf  forgotten  in  the  field,  and  the  seventh  year'8  erop 
are  to  be  left  them  that  they  may  be  well  and  rejoice 
hefore  the  Lord !  This  spirit  of  henevolenee  and  goodwill 
extend8  even  to  the  nations,  as,  e.g.,  to  Egypt.  One  ean  hardly 
fail  to  see  the  teaehiiig  of  Hosea  reflected  in  both  these 
points.  3.  The  holiness  of  Jehovah  is  greatly  emphasise^, 
and  the  necessity  that  His  i^eople  should  be  holy.  And 
here  the  doctrine8  of  Isaiah  are  probably  reflected.  But 
an  effort  is  made  to  hring  the  i)rophet*s  ideal  hopes  as  to 
tlie  future  into  the  ])resent.  In  the  ])icture  which  he 
draws  of  the  final  eonelition  of  Jerusiilein,  every  one  that  is 
left  shall  be  called  *  holy.'     Deuteronomy  seeks  to  vealise 
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this  great.idcal  iii  the  prpsent  Jife  of  thcj}eople.  Uiieler 
this  geiieml  idea  fall  all  the  preseriptions  regarding  elean- 
ne88,irrid'  pūrifieatiōns,  ānd  £he  like.  It  is  this  eoneeption 
that  gives  unity  to  these  law8,  and  enahles  us  to  under8tand 
theni.  And  to  this  head  helong  all  those  denunciations  of 
the  impurities  of  the  Ganaanites,  and  the  overwhelming 
moral  earnestness  of  the  warning8  against  having  part  in 
them,  and  the  terrihle  threatenings  against  praetising  tlie 
religious  rites  or  eustoms  of  these  peoples.  4.  And,  finally, 
as  the  'corollary  of  this  law  of  holiness  and  the  unity  of 
Jehovah  their  Go37and  asThe  necessary  means  of  realising 
this  holihess,  there  is  the  law  of  the  one  altar  where 
saerifiee  to  Jelibvah~ls'^6  be  ō!TeredjTIiat  at  Jerusalem. 
Thi8~1s"'By' n"ō'  means,  as  is  often  repi*esented,  the  ehief 
burden  of  Deuteronomy.  It  is  the  least  part  of  it,  and 
only  a  consequence  of  other  doctrines. 

As  the  hook  is  all  spoken  by  Moses,  the  way  in  which 
the  law  is  represented  is  this.  It  is  not  a  law  that  is  to 
eome  into  effeet  on  their  entry  into  Oanaan ;  it  is  to  be 
ob8erved  from  the  time  that  Jehovah  shall  have  given 
them  rest  from  all  their  enemies  rouiid  ahout;  that  is, 
from  the  times  of  David,  or,  more  particularly,  Solomon ; 
for  only  when  the  temple  w£ts  huilt  did  that  plaee 
heeome  known  which  Jehovah  had  ehosen  to  plaee  His 
name  there.  The  main  idea  of  the  book  is  the  holiness 
of  Jehovah  and  the  lieeessar^  hoHness  bf  His  peopla 
To  '8anctify'  TeTiovāh  is  to  reeognise  Him  to  be  the 
(iod  that  He  is;  God  alone,  spiritual,  and  ahove  all 
ethieaL  To  '8anctify'  Him  in  thought  is  to  reeognise 
this ;  in  aet,  it  is  to  live  as  the  people  of  sueh  a  God  8hould 
do — to  be  like  Him.  The  opposite  of  to  '  sanctify '  is  to 
*  profaiie ' ;  and  the  people  profane  His  natne  when,  heing 
His'people,  they  engage  in  the  impure  worehip  of  the 
eailāānites,  or  serve  Jehovah  in  a  false  way,  as  under 
visihle  forms ;  and  w]ien,  heing  Ilis  i>eople,  they  praetise 
the  inoral  impurities  of  the  nations  ahout  theni.  It  is 
prohahle  that  *  holy '  in  Isaiah  is  iiiainly  a  nioml  idea,  but 
in  Deuteionomy  and  the  hiw  it  is  extended  over  a  niultitude 
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of  oatward  oonditioii8 ;  and  ideas  sueh  as  elean  and  unelean, 
perfeet  and  imperfeet  phy8ically,  are  drawn  vei^"  1argely 
into  it  1^8  gl^t  ideal  of  '  holiness  *  was  set  bef ore  the 
people ;  and  they  were  taught  by  a  mult]tude  of  preserip- 
tiōhs  to  seek  to  realise  it 

Jeremiah  had  already  heen  five  year8  a  prophet  when 
Deuterouomy  was  made  puhlie  law  in  621.  He  doe8  not 
appear  to  have  had  aDy  hand  in  the  promulgation  of  the 
law ;  nor  in  Josiah's  reformation,  which  abolished  all  the  rural 
high  plaees  of  saerifiee,  and  confined  the  ritual  worship  of 
Jehovah  to  the  temple  at  Jeru8alem.  It  is  prohahle  that 
he  saw  this  reform  with  satisfaetion,  but  probably  cherished 
few  iUusions  iu  regard  to  it  It  was  good  in  its  wayy  but 
it  wa8  not  the  good  which  he  and  men  like  him  de8ired  to 
see  and  required.  The  prophets  were  men  never  satisfie^. 
When  a  reform  was  effected  they  accepted  it,  but  alway8 
weut  further.  Jeremiah  soon  had  reason  to  see  the  effeets  of 
Josiah's  reformation  to  be  anything  but  good  in  all  respeets. 
The  temple  of  the  Lord,  where  worship  was  alone  carried 
on,  heeame  to  men's  minds  a  kind  of  fetish :  **  the  temple  of 
the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  are  these  "  (Jer.  viL  4).  The 
people  thought  it  indestructible.  And  they  thought  their 
serviee  of  Jehovah  at  one  plaee,  as  He  had  commanded» 
oondoned  all  other  offenees  and  sina  "Will  ye  steal, 
murder,  and  eommit  adultery,  and  walk  after  other  god8 ; 
and  eome  and  stand  hefore  Me  in  this  house,  and  say,  We 
are  delivered  ? "  (viL  9).  "  Is  this  house  that  is  called 
by  My  name  a  eave  of  rohhers,"  where,  after  eommitting 
their  depredations,  they  find  refuge  and  think  themselves 
safe? 

It  is  indeed  an  interesting  position  that  is  occupied 
here  by  Jeremiah.  That  prophet*s  relation  to  the  people 
and  to  Jehovah  made  him  continually  tossed  between 
the  two,  and  neither  listene^  to  him.  He  interceded 
for  the  people  hefore  God,  but  was  rejected.  "Though 
Moses  and  Samuel  stood  hefore  Me,  My  heart  could 
not  be  toward  this  people  "  (xv.  1).  He  carried  Jehovah's 
word  to  the  people,  and  he  was  peraecuted  heeause  of  it 
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6od  8cemed  to  ask  mueh  from  him  and  to  give  hini 
nothing.  Yet  He  gave  him  Himself.  And  He  gave  hini 
His  word.  On  this  the  prophet  fed.  "  Thy  word8  were 
found,  and  I  did  eat  them;  they  were  unto  me  a  joy, 
and  the  rejoicing  of  mine  heart :  for  I  am  ealled  by  Thy 
name,  0  Jehovah  God  of  hosts"  (xv.  16).  To  know  God, 
to  be  His  servant,  to  have  His  ear  to  pour  out  his  8orrow8 
and  perplexities  and  hard  experience  into,  wa8  enough. 
Sueeess  he  had  none — only  defeat  on  every  8ide ;  yet  he 
wa8  himself  vietorious  amid8t  defeat.  His  teaehing  is 
little  else  than  an  e^pression,  a  transeription  of  his  own 
pious  life,  of  his  intimate  fellow8hip  with  God.  It  i8 
personal  religion  heeome  eonseious  of  itself.  Though  oot 
in  the  same  formal  way  as  £zekiel,  Jeremiah  took 
great  steps  toward8  giving  prominenee  to  the  individual 
mind. 

Several  things  combined  to  seeure  this  result  First, 
there  wa8  the  isolation  of  the  prophet.  He  felt  himself, 
especially  in  opposition  to  the  false  prophets,  the  only 
true  man  in  the  State.  This  isolation,  combined  with  his 
singular  tendency  to  introspeetion  and  self-analysi8,  enahles 
U8  to  see  his  mind  hetter  than  we  see  that  of  any  other 
prophet.  It  was  perhaps  his  isolation  that  compelled  him 
to  praetise  introspeetion ;  it  required  him  to  anal^se  his 
own  mind,  and  to  hring  clearly  hefore  himself  his  relation 
to  Jehovah,  and  pereeive  wherein  the  essenee  of  that 
relation  lay.  And  all  this  heing  the  ease  of  an  individual, 
it  e8tablished  the  position  of  the  individual  onee  for  alL 
Secondly,  another  thing  led  to  the  same  result,  namely, 
his  cone«ption  of  Jehovah.  Jehovah  is  to  him  a  purely 
ethieal  heing,  and  con8equently  His  relation  to  the  8ubject 
in  fellowslnp  with  Him  is  a  purely  inward  one.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  a  relation  to  the  individual  mind.  Ani, 
conver8ely,  the  serviee  rendered  to  Him  must  be  a  serviee 
of  the  mind. 

From  thia  position  follow  the  main  things  which 
appear  in  his  proplieeies,  e,g,,  1.  His  condemnation  of  the 
whole  past  religioua  history  of  the  nation ;  it  has  been  uo 
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serviee  of  Jcliovah  (eliaps.  ii.,  iii.,  vi.).  2.  The  futility  of 
external  serviee  aiul  luaterial  synibol8,  sueh  as  saerifiee, 
ark,  and  the  Uke :  the  tiine  is  eoniing  when  these  shall  no 
inore  be  called  to  mind  (vii.  21-28,  vii.  9-11,  iii.  16—18). 
3.  Henee  his  ^issatisfaetion  vvith  or  in^iflerenee  to  tlie 
reforms  of  Josiah, — reforms  on  which  the  people  prided 
themselves.  It  is  not  reform  but  regeneration  that  is 
required :  "  Break  up  the  fallow  ground,  and  sow  not  among 
thorns ;  eireumeise  your  hearts  "  (iv.  3  ;  cj.  i^ferenees  to  the 
heart,  iv.  4,  14,  v.  23,  xi.  20,  xvii.  9,  xxxi.  33).  4. 
Henee  the  stringent  demand  for  morality  in  the  individual, 
the  8ubject  of  Jehovah's  fellowship  (v.  1,  vii.  26—28,  ix. 
1—6,  xviii.).  5.  Henee  prophecy  has  lost  what  was  extra- 
ordinary  and  intermittent  in  it, — it  heeomes  little  else 
than  an  exalted  piety.  Jeremiah  has  reached  the  condition 
spoken  of  by  the  Servant  of  the  Lord :  "  He  wakeneth 
my  ear,  he  wakeneth  morning  by  morniug"  (Isa.  1.  4). 
Prophecy  is  a  eontinuous  standing  in  the  eounsel  of  God 
It  is  that  which  he  himself  predicts  of  all :  "  They  shall 
all  know  Me"  (xxxvi.  19).  His  eoneeption  of  prophecy 
is  that  of  a  relation  of  mind  to  niind,  eonseious  and  reason- 
ahle,  and  his  seorn  is  for  the  *  dream8 '  and  *  visions ' 
of  the  false  prophets  (xxiii.  21-32),  and  their  meehanieal 
supernaturalism.  The  veritieation  of  prophecy  lies  in  the 
eonseiousness  of  the  true  prophet,  and  in  the  moral  nature 
of  his  prophecy ;  it  is  only  propheeies  of  *  peaee  *  to  sinners 
and  a  sinful  nation  that  require  justification  by  the  event 
(xxviii.  7-9).  6.  Henee  the  ealmness  with  which  Jeremiah 
eontemplates  the  ruin  of  the  State  as  a  State,  buy8  a  field 
on  the  eve  of  the  city'8  fall  (ehap.  xxxii.),  and  eounsek 
suhmission  to  the  king  of  Babylon  (xxi.  9,  xxix.  1—7, 
xxxviii.  17).  Though  the  SUite  falls,  the  individuals  of 
the  people  remain,  and  Jehovah  remains,  and  religion 
and  life  to  him  reiiiain ;  and  7.  To  the  same  effeet  is 
his  view  of  the  nature  of  the  New  Govenant.  The 
Ix)rd  writes  it  on  the  heart  of  the  individual,  and 
giaves  it  on  his  iiiward  part;  and  eji<jh  man  know8  the 
Lord  (xxxi.  33). 
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2.   The  Co7isumniaiion  of  tlte  Kingāom. 

The  great  thoughts  of  salvation  which  the  prophets 
give  forth  gather  around  eertam  eonspieuous  figures  in  the 
people  of  IsraeL  One  of  these  figures  is  the  theoeratie 
or  Davidic  king.  The  idea  of  the  king  oeeupies  a  large 
plaee  espeeiall^  in  prophets  like  Isaiah  and  Mieah.  In  the 
various  lights  in  which  it  is  set,  and  the  glorious  eolours 
with  which  it  is  invested,  it  heeomes  the  most  fruitful 
Messianie  eoneeption  in  prophecy.  In  the  second  part  of 
Isaiah  we  have  another  figure,  less  eonspieuous  and  im- 
posing  in  grandeur,  but,  if  possihle,  more  singular  in 
the  attrihutes  with  which  it  is  invested,  and  suggesting 
thoughts  equally  profound,  although  in  an  altogether  differ- 
ent  region — the  figure  of  the  Sitffering  Servant  of  tht  Lorā, 
We  ean  traee  the  eharaeter  of  the  theoeratie  kingdom,  and 
see  what  efiforts  the  prophets  make  to  set  forth  the  glories 
of  the  theoeratie  king,  risiug  in  their  eoneeptions  of  him 
till  at  last  they  reaeh  the  unsurpassahle  height  of  naming 
him :  "  God  with  us — Mighty  God,"  and  teaehing  that  in 
him  God  shall  be  wholly  present  with  His  people.  The 
point  to  which  that  delineation  of  the  theoeratie  kingdom 
and  king  earries  us,  is  perhaps  the  most  favourahle  plaee  for 
gathering  togetlier  some  of  the  things  which  the  prophets  say 
ahout  the  issue  and  final  condition  of  the  kingdom.  This 
issue  of  the  t]ieocracy  into  its  final  condition  takes  plaee 
at  a  time  and  under  eireumstanees  which  make  up  what 
the  prophets  eall  *  The  day  of  the  Lord.'  These  two 
great  figures,  the  King  and  the  Servant,  suggest  almost 
all  the  eoneeptions  in  the  01d  Testament  which  we  are 
accu8tomed  to  eall  Messianie  or  Ghristologieal.  It  is 
prohahle  that  01d  Testament  writers  themselves  did  not 
yet  identify  these  two  figures,  or  eome  to  the  eonelusion 
that  the  attrihutes  of  both  would  yet  be  combined  in  one 
person.  Histor^,  however,  8how8  that  this  wa8  tp  be  the 
ease.  The  Messianie  eoneeptions  and  hopea  in  Israel  are 
iuainly  eonneeteil  with  the  last  day8,  the  period  of  Israel's 
perfeetion  and  final  peaee  and  hlessing.     This  restoration 
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of  Israel  and  its  perfeetion  are  realised  through  this  event, 
*  The  day  of  the  Lord/ 

Now,  to  hegin  with,  all  Israers  spiritual  hlessings  eame 
from  God,  and  even  all  Israel's  hlessings  of  whatever  kind. 
He  taught  Israel's  arms  to  fight,  and  made  him  tread  on 
his  high  plaees.  Salvation  belonged  unto  Grod.  And  in 
whatever  form  or  degree  salvation  was  attained,  it  was 
through  Him.  All  the  strength  of  the  nation  arose  from 
heing  strengthened  with  might  by  His  Spirit,  when  all 
the  ehannels  of  their  life  were  filled  and  flushed  with  the 
Spirit  poured  into  them.  God  Himself  wa8  Israel's  highest 
Llessing.  He  was  the  portion  of  her  eup.  His  neamess 
hrought  salvation  near.  His  presenee  in  its  fulness  wa8  the 
end  of  all  development  in  Israel  and  Israel's  glorifieation : 
"  Arise,  shine ;  for  thy  light  is  eome,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  is  risen  upon  thee"  (Isa.  lx.  1).  This  wa8  the 
meaning  of  the  oovenant  relation. 

With  regard  to  the  eovenant,  the  two  great  faetors  in 
it  are,  of  eourse,  God  and  the  people.  Under  the  former 
head  is  discussed  what  is  properly  called  theology,  under 
the  latter  what  is  named  anthropology.  The  Messianie 
teaehing  might  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  first,  and  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  as  a  part  of  the  second.  These 
two  in  some  respeets  corre8pond.  They  form  respectively 
the  eschatology  of  the  two  departments;  or  rather  the 
Messianie  doctrine  helongs  to  the  e8chatology  of  the  nation 
or  people;  immortality,  to  the  eschatology  of  the  indi- 
viduaL  Even  the  Messianie  doctrine  is  not  strictly  a 
distinct  thing  in  the  01d  Testament ;  it  is  an  element  of 
the  e8chatology  or  final  condition.  There  does  not,  I  think, 
run  through  the  Okl  Testament  a  distinct  hope,  to  be 
called  tlie  Messianie  hope.  What  is  interpreted  as  Messi- 
anie  in  the  New  Testament,  is  ratlier  everything  in  the 
01d  Testament  that  is  ideal  of  its  own  kind,  whatever 
that  kind  may  be, — an  idealisHi  only  to  be  realised  in  the 
last  times,  whether,  for  example,  it  be  the  king,  or  the 
people,  or  the  priest,  or  the  individual  siiint. 

Being  thus  some  form  of  the  final  and  perfeet  condi' 
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tion  of  the  kingdom  or  poople  of  Jehovah  upon  the  earth, 
heing  a  pietiire  of  this,  or  of  this  in  some  of  its  aspeets, 
or  of  some  great  outstanding  personage  who  is  influential 
in  the  introduction  of  this  perfeet  state,  or  in  maintaining 
and  perpetuating  it, — that  which  we  may  eall  the  Messianie, 
— using  the  word  in  that  general  sense,  as  nearly  equivalent 
to  esehatologieal  in  referenee  to  the  kingdom, — may  assume 
very  differen  forms,  and  hring  into  ideal  prominenee 
difrerent  ipersons  or  agents  in  the  work  of  perfeeting  the 
kingdom,  or  in  its  condition  when  perfeeteA  We  ean 
pereeive  that  Jehovah's  own  operation  and  His  own  pre- 
senee  will  be  the  essential  Messianie  element  Then  we 
have  the  state  and  conduct  of  the  people  as  a  wliole ;  and 
then,  again,  the  theoeratie  king  idealised  as  he  shall  be 
in  the  latter  day,  when  the  kingdom  of  God  is  perfeet ; 
or,  heeause  he  was  representative  of  Jehovah  and  the 
destinies  of  the  kingdom  were  in  his  hand,  the  individual 
saint  in  his  sufferings  and  deUverance. 

The  Messianie,  as  it  is  called,  will  thus  difler  very 
greatly  in  different  ages.  The  prominent  agent  in  the 
partieular  age  will  be  ideali8ed.  At  all  times,  of  eourse, 
Jehovah's  work  and  presenee  may  be  dwelt  upon.  Also 
at  almost  any  time  the  condition  of  the  people  may  be 
idealised.  During  the  monarchy  the  prominent  personage 
will  be  the  Davidic  king,  and  so  on. 

Divi(ling  the  histor^  into  periods,  the  prominent  figures 
seem  these : 

1.  Jehovah,  in  His  work  and  presenee,  at  all  timea 
And  this  is  of  speeial  importanee,  heoAuse  it  layB  the 
foundati()n  both  for  the  work  and  the  person  of  the  Messiah. 
Whoever  he  is,  it  is  Jehovah  in  him  that  is  Saviour. 

2.  In  the  pre-monarehieal  i)eriod  it  is  chiefly  the  people, 
or  mankind,  as  in  the  protevangelium,  the  promises  to 
Ahraham  and  the  patriarehs :  "  In  thee  and  in  thy  8eed  " ; 
and  in  the  poems  of  Ikla^im. 

3.  During  the  monarchy  it  is  the  Davidic  king, — 
the  Messianie  king  as  representative  of  Jehovah, — though 
also,  of  eourse,  many  times,  of  His  people.     This  is  parti- 
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cularly  tho  ease  (iuring  the  As8yTian  eonfliets,  heeause 
the  de8tiny  of  the  State  vvas  greatly  in  the  hands  of  the 
kings,  and  heeause  the  Davidic  monaichy  wa8  threatened 
with  extinction  in  Isaiah's  days  and  in  Mieah's.  The 
Davidic  king  is  intra'hracl\  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  is 
niueh  wider,  intra'national.  The  widening  idea8  of  the 
tinie  could  not  but  ereate  a  larger  8ubject,  giving  him  a 
larger  seope. 

4.  After  the  de8truction  of  the  monarchy,  the  Messianio 
or  esehatologieal  ho]^)e8  again  eentre  in  the  people,  as  in 
the  sccond  half  of  Isaiah  ;  the  porsonal  Messiah,  as  Dayidic 
king,  drop8  out  of  sight;  the  Divine  in  this  ease  is  the 
revelation  of  God  incamated  in  Israel. 

5.  At  the  Eestoration,  as  wa8  to  be  expected,  the 
priest  heeomes  more  prominent  or  the  union  of  the 
pric8tly  and  the  kingly  heeomes  so,  heeause  the  greater 
sense  of  sin  hrings  the  idea  of  atonernent  into  prominenee. 
So  in  the  prophets  of  the  Eestoration,  Zechariah,  Haggai, 
and  MalaehL 

It  is  remarkahle  that  the  prophet  plays  little  part  in 
the  esehatologie^il  view.  Except  in  the  passage  in  Deutero- 
nomy,  he  has  no  plaee,  though  the  prophetie  funetion  of  the 
people  is  the  main  eoneeption  of  the  8econd  half  of  Isaiah. 

But  in  the  view  of  the  prophets  themselves,  theu' 
own  funeeion  would  be  superaeele^  in  the  perfeet  State. 
Jehovah  would  write  His  law  on  men's  hearts,  and  one 
should  no  more  teaeh  his  neighhour.  The  Spirit  of  God 
takes  the  plaee  of  the  prophet — He  is  poured  out  on  all 
flesh,  and  they  all  proplieay;  all  the  Lord's  people  are 
prophets.  With  regard  to  Daniel,  my  impression  is  that, 
in  that  book,  it  is  the  people,  the  saints  of  the  Most  High, 
who  shall  reeeive  the  kiugdom,  and  that  the  "  son  of  man  " 
in  that  prophecy  is  a  symbol  of  the  people,  and  not  of 
an  individual.  Tliis  point,  however,  is  8omewhat  ohseure, 
When  the  idea  of  the  eovenant  relation  wa8  realised  in 
God*8  full  presenee  in  Israel,  then  Israel  had  reached  the 
end  of  her  ^esires  and  attaiued  perfeetion.  The  idea  of 
salvation  in  tho  01d  Testament  isfeUowship  with  God. 
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That  this  union  of  God  with  Israel  8hould  yet  be 
reali8ed,  all  the  prophets  firmly  helieve.  No  doubt  ere 
that  time  eome  there  shall  be  great  8orrow8,  and  Israel 
shall  seem  al>andoned  of  God.  All  the  prophet8  predict 
the  dLSsolution  of  Israel ;  but  they  look  aeross  the  dark 
stream  of  death,  aud  behold  a  new  life  on  the  other  8ide. 
They  U8ually  put  the  two,  de8truction  and  restoration,  8ide 
by  8ide  in  ahrupt  opposition  to  one  another.  One  prophet, 
like  Mieah,  may  first  de8cribe,  as  in  his  first  three  ehaptere, 
the  di88olution  of  Israel :  "  Zion  shall  be  plougheti  like  a 
field,  and  Jeru8alem  shall  heeome  heaps " ;  and  then  in 
the  following  ehapters  paint  the  restoration  of  the  pris- 
tine  kingdom,  and  the  revival  of  the  House  of  David : 
*•  It  shall  eome  to  pass  in  the  latter  day  that  the  mountain 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  shall  be  exalted  ahove  the 
hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  to  it."  Another  prophet, 
like  Isaiah,  may  hegin  with  this  prediction,  and  run  out  the 
development  of  calamity  from  his  own  present  till  this 
time  of  perfeetion  is  reached.  Usuall^  the  prophets  do 
not  bridge  over  the  ehasm  between  Israers  ^issolution  and 
her  restoration.  Tliey  move  usually  in  the  higher  region 
of  Divine  procedure.  And  as  God  ehastises  Israel  by 
di8persing  her  in  His  anger,  so  He  gathers  her  together 
again  in  His  returning  mercy.  13ut,  in  the  earlier  pro- 
phets,  the  internal  proeesses  vvitliin  Israel  which  expltun, 
or  at  all  events  accompany,  this  different  dealing,  are 
U8ually  only  hinted  at. 

In  later  prophets,  on  the  other  hand,  or  at  all  evente 
in  prophets  who8e"  point  (STvie^  is  tEat  oi  a  laiter  time, 
as  in  the  '8econd  pāft'^  Isaiah,  ^eTraveTaiS'  hare^  to  us 

'the  wond6rtiil  interual  proeeaa  going  on  wItMnJE5rad;  the 

atonement  ot  lieF'^sm  anel  her  repehTance,"wliich  mediate 
the  KesLoi^Lion: — We  hftvo>Jt  alau  in  Ig^eliariahT^'  I  will 
pour  out  on  Israel  the  spirit  of  graee  and  of  supplieations, 
and  they  shall  look  on  Him  whom  they  have  pierced,  and 
mourn"  (xii.  10).  The  prophets  may  not  expre88,  they 
may  not  even  represent,  to  themselves  the  means  of  Israers 
restoration,  except  that  6od  shall  aeeomplish  it ;  but  they 
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all  helieve  in  it.  Aiid  iii  the  propheeies,  certainly  in 
those  of  Isaiah,  we  have  the  idea  of  continuity,  and  the 
holy  seed  indestr\ictible  hlossoms  out  into  a  new  peopla 
When  they  accompany  to  the  grave,  with  hitter  lamenta- 
tious,  the  bier  on  which  is  laid  the  virgin  daughter  of 
Israel,  they  8on*ow  not  as  tliose  that  have  no  hope.  She 
shall  rise  again :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  O 
My  people,  I  will  open  your  graves,  and  eause  you  to 
eome  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you  into  the  land 
of  Israel "  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  1 2). 

Now  the  author  of  all  this  to  Israel  heing  God,  the 
fulness  of  Israel's  life  and  the  perfeetion  of  her  attainment  is 
often  described  as  the  eoming  of  God,  What  preeise  eoneep- 
tion  the  prophets  formed  of  this  eoming  of  God  may  not  be 
easy  to  determina  But  it  was  not  merely  a  eoming  in 
wonders,  or  in  the  word  of  His  prophets,  or  in  a  spiritual 
influenee  and  a  ehange  in  His  people's  min^s.  It  wa8  some- 
thing  objective  and  personal :  "  Behold,  the  Lord  eometh  in 
might,  with  His  arm  ruling  for  Him.  The  glory  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together." 
When  He  eame  He  eame  in  His  fulnesa  The  age  behind 
was  wound  up  and  a  new  age  commenced.  The  proeesses  / 
that  had  heen  long  going  on  ran  out,  and  new  lines  of 
movement  hegan.  This  eoming  was  not  only  the  per- 
feetion  of  Israel,  it  wa8  also  the  restitution  of  all  things, 
the  renovation  of  the  world.  And  it  wa8  a  thing  which 
not  Israel  alone,  but  the  inanimate  world,  had  longed  for 
and  rejoiced  in :  "  The  Lord  is  King ;  let  the  earth  rejoice ; 
let  the  multitude  of  isles  be  glad  thereat"  (Ps.  xcvii  1). 
During  the  past,  the  former  age,  God  had  often  seemed 
apathetie.  He  slept ;  He  let  the  reins  of  government 
slip  from  His  hand8.  He  winked  at  men*s  wickedne88.  j 
Now  He  awoke.  He  grasped  the  reins  of  power ;  He 
took  to  Him  His  power  and  reigned.  The  kingdom  wa8 
the  I>ord's. 

Now  this  is  the  fundament{il  thing, — Jehovah  in  per- 
son  waH  present  with  His  people.  But  this  eoniing  ot 
Jehovah  is  not  alway8  represented  as  heing  accomplished 
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in  tlio  same  way.  Soiiietinies  the  direct  appearanee  of 
Jehovah  in  person  is  asserted,  and  the  ^uestion  how  His 
api^earanee  shall  be  realise^  is  an8wered.  Soinetinies  the 
eoming  is  aeeomplishe^  in  the  line  of  the  Messianie 
hope — Jehovah  eomes  down  among  His  people  in  tho 
Messiah,  His  presenee  is  manifested  and  realised  in  him. 
The  Messiah  is  "  Tmmanuel — Ood  with  us"  he  is  El  Gihhor^ 
*mighty  God/  God  is  fully  present,  for  purposes  of 
reilemption,  in  the  Messianio  king.  This  is  the  loftiest 
Messianie  eoneeption.  It  plaees  the  Messiah  in  the  line 
of  the  perfeet  realisation  of  the  hopes  of  Israel.  Her 
highest  hope  was  the  i^erfeet  manifestation  of  (iod  and 
His  abode  among  the  people;  and  when  this  hope  is 
conceived  as  finding  verifieation  through  the  line  of  the 
Messiah,  the  Messiah  heeomes  in  himself  the  personal 
appearanee  of  God. 

The  Messianie  hope  in  the  early  prophets  ran  chiefly  in 
the  line  of  the  theoeratie  kingship,  and  this  hope  blo88omed 
into  extraordinary  spleudour  on  two  great  oeeasions.  The 
first  was  the  glorious  reign  of  David  and  the  early  monarehs 
of  his  house.  This  gave  rise  to  hopes,  and  sugge8ted  eon- 
eeptions,  and  di8engaged,  if  I  may  8ay  so,  ideal8  which 
constituted  the  loftiest  Messianie  revelations.  These  are 
contained  in  the  Messianie  Psalms,  sueh  as  Psa  ii.,  lxxiL,  cx., 
and  others.  Sueh  passages  seem  to  repose  on  the  promise 
made  to  David  by  Nathan,  that  his  house  should  never  eeasp 
to  hear  rule  in  the  kingdom  of  Jehovali.  This  promise  ifl 
often  alluded  to  in  Seripture.  It  is  formally  stated  in 
2  Sam.  vii.  12  ff. ;  alludcd  to  in  Pss.  lxxxix.,  cxxxii.,  and  in 
David'8  last  words,  2  Sam.  xxiii.ff.,  1  Kings  xi.  13,  36  ;  while 
Ps.  ii.  and  others  are  ba8ed  on  it.  It  is .  also  present  to  the 
mind  of  all  the  prophets,  even  the  oldest,  as  Amos  and  Hosea. 
The  other  oeeasion  wa8  when  danger  threatened  the  Davidic 
house,  or  when  the  eertain  ^issolution  of  the  kingdom  was 
hefore  the  prophet's  mind.  Here  two  ehief  period8  may  be 
mentioned  Ji8  ^i^'"^??  ^ise  to  eoneeptions  called  Messianie: 
(1)  the  a^a?  of  l[ezekiah  ;  (2)  the  age  of  the  Exile.  Perhaps 
we  should  give  a  third  later  age — an  age  of  the  8tudy  of 
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the  old  predictioii&  Then  the  inextingui8hable  faith  of  the 
prophets  in  God*8  promises  reacted  against  the  appearanoes 
and  danger8  of  the  present,  and  they  recalled  to  niind  the 
*  sure  luereies  of  Uavid/  and  the  '  eovenant  ordered  in  all 
things ' ;  and  Isaiah  gave  the  propheeies  of  the  VirgMs  San 
and  the  Mighty  Goii ;  while  Mieah  8aw  rising  on  the  ruins 
of  Jeru8alem  a  new  Zion,  and  the  former  kingdom  re8tored 
to  it.  Thi8  wa8  the  in8pired  protest  of  faith  in  the  faee  of 
dangcr,  or  in  view  of  the  di8solution  of  the  kingdom,  now 
pereeiveel  to  be  inevitahle.  This  continued,  and  is  repeated, 
e.j,,  in  Jeremiah. 

But  when  the  kingdom  had  been  long  de8troyed,  and 
the  Davidic  hou8e  long  in  aba8ement,  the8e  idea8  heeame 
le88  prominent.  Circum8tanco8  turned  the  thoughts  of  the 
prophet8  in  other  direction8,  and  made  them  move  on  other 
line8.  Go(V8  providential  treatment  of  Israel  rai8ed  new 
eoneeptions  of  the  future.  The  struggling  nationalit^  in 
Babylon  attracted  interest  e8pecially.  Its  faith  ami^st  its 
exile,  its  con8tancy  amid8t  its  perseeutions,  its  permanenee 
and  enduring  individuality  ami^st  defection8,  and  the  wear- 
ing  hardship8  and  entieements  from  the  heathenism  ahout 
it, — these  drew  the  attention  of  the  prophets.  The  idea  of 
the  people  of  God,  the  other  8ide  of  the  groat  eovenant 
relation,  rather  than  that  of  the  theoeratie  king,  wa8  what 
filled  their  mind8.  And  there  floated  hefore  them  glorious 
idealisation8  of  that  people,  of  its  endowment8  by  God,  of 
its  dostinie8,  of  what  it  shouM  aeeomplish  in  the  world,  and 
what  it  8hould  be  when  God  returned  to  it  and  re8tored 
it  to  its  own  land.  Then  eomes  to  light  the  meaning  of 
Israers  sufferings,  and  the  holy  figure  of  the  Suffering 
Servant  rises  hefore  the  prophet's  view. 

In  this  way  a  new  and  most  fruitful  Messianie  eoneep- 
tion  is  struek — profounder  if  possil)le,  thau  any  previous. 
But  it  is  a  eoneeption  wholly  differeut  from  the  former 
one,  though  it  eomes  in  to  Hup])leiii(»nt  it.  The  fornier 
Messianie  conce])tion  niade  ])roiiiinriit  the  Uivine  side. 
Its  highest  ex])r(3Ssion  \vaH  Gtnl  irifk  vs.  In  the  Messiah, 
^feliovali    C5ame    to    His    people.      li ut,  as    was    said,  the 
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prophet  left  unreconcilcd  the  antithesis  hetween  a  sinful 
Israel  and  an  Israel  among  whom  God  was  to  be  present 
for  ever  in  peaee  and  fat})crly  proteetion  and  eare.  God 
could  abide  in  this  way  only  among  a  purified  people. 
And  now  the  ehasm  is  filled  up.  Israel  is  purified  by  tho 
sutferings  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord:  "By  His  stni^es  we 
have  heen  healeā  "  (Isa.  liii.  5),  and  Jehovah  dwclls  for  ever 
among  them.  But  this  Servant  rises  out  of  the  people. 
He  is  Israel  itself.  He  realises  in  himself  all  that  Israel 
8hould  be,  and  thei-efore  atones  for  Israelites  who  have  not 
sueh  eharaeteristies.  But  he  is  a  figure  8Uggested  by  the 
sufferings  of  godly  Israel,  the  holy  kemel  of  the  people  in 
exile.  He  is  the  Messiah,  but  not  the  King  Messiah.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  prophets  identified  in  their  own  minds 
tho  Servant  of  Jehovah  and  the  King  Messiah.  Later 
revelation  showed  them  to  be  one.  But,  in  the  01d 
Testament,  Messianie  truth  runs  in  many  streams,  far 
apart,  all  pursuing  their  own  way,  and  regarding  which 
one  far  up  the  stream  would  be  unahle  to  8ay  that  they 
would  yet  meet  in  the  same  sea. 

Again,  in  Zech.  iiL  the  Branch  is  the  Messiah.  And 
the  eoneeption  of  atonement  struek  in  Isaiah  reappears, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  in  quite  the  same  sense. 
There  is  another  very  difBcult  passage  in  Zechariah  where 
the  same  eoneeption  of  suffering  seems  to  appear :  "  They 
shall  look  unto  Him  whom  they  have  pierced  "  (xii.  10). 

And,  finally,  the  Book  of  Daniel  is,  as  a  whole,  Mes- 
sianie,  though  whether  in  the  more  general  and  wide  sense 
of  esehatologieal,  or  in  the  narrower  sense  of  per8onally 
Messianie,  will  depend  on  our  interpretation  of  the  phrase, 
*  a  son  of  man,'  i.e.  it  is  not  quite  elear  whether  this  son  of 
nian  be  a  real  person,  the  Messianie  king,  or  a  personifieation 
of  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High ;  represented 
as  human  in  opposition  to  the  heasts  which  represented 
the  lieatlien  kingdom8.  \Vithout  doubt  the  former  inter- 
pretation  heeume  very  prevalent  hefore  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  Hook  of  l)aniel  is  a  very  important  element 
in  the  formatiou  of  the  Messianie  hope  of  his  tima 
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As  has  been  remarked,  however,  the  prophet»,  regardmg 
Jehovah*s  presenee  as  IsraeFs  salvation,  dwelt  mueh  on  His 
eoraing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  referenees.  The 
first  eleven  verses  of  Isa.  xL,  of  which  the  climax  is,  "  Say 
to  the  eities  of  Judah :  Behold  your  God " — "  tlie  Lord 
eometh  in  strength,"  are  an  example ;  and  among  the  Psalms 
the  ciind,  "  Thou  slialt  arise,  and  have  mercy  ui)on  Zion.  .  .  . 
So  the  heathen  shall  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord,  aud  all  the 
kings  of  the  earth  Thy  glory ;  when  the  Lord  shall  build 
up  Zion,  He  shall  appear  in  His  glory  "  (ver.  13  ff.).  Now 
the  authore  of  these  passages,  and  others  like  them,  had 
not  in  their  mind  the  Messiah.  They  spoke  of  the  appear- 
anee  of  Jehovah  Himself,  without  eonneetiug  it  with  the 
Messianie  hope.  But  Jehovah'8  appearanee  in  glory  could 
not  in  reaUty  take  plaee  on  two  lines,  and  8ubsequent  revela- 
tion  fitted  these  passages  into  the  line  of  ^ehovah's  niani- 
festatious  in  the  Messiah.  These  manifestations  of  Jehovah 
were  either  for  salvation  or  for  judgment.  But  for  these 
end8  Jehovah  appeared  in  the  Messiah.  AU  judgment  is 
committed  into  his  hand.  Heuee,  in  the  New  Testament,  these 
passages  are  all  referred  to  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the 
Messiah. 

3.    The  Day  of  the  Lorā. 

But  to  be  more  speeifie  This  manifestation  of  Jeho- 
vah  is  conceived  as  oeeurring  at  a  set  time,  and  with 
eertain  eharaeteristies  accompanying  it ;  and  in  this  aspeet 
it  is  calle(l  the  day  of  th^  Lord,  It  is  possihle  that  in 
Hebrew  as  in  Aral)ic  tlio  day  meaus  the  day  of  hattle ;  the 
day  of  Badr  is  the  l)attle  of  Badr,  and  this  may  be  the 
primary  sense  of  the  [^hrase  in  Hel)rew.  And,  in  faet,  in 
Isii.  ii.,  where  it  is  use(l,  it  may  refer  to  the  Lord's  hattle 
day — through  Ilis  iustrumeuts  the  As8yriaus.  But  natur- 
ally  the  phrase  soou  acquired  a  wider  seuse  iu  Hebrew.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  primarily  as  an  assize,  a  day 
of  judguieut ;  ju(lj4Uicut  always  took  plaee  iu  au  extemal 
mauuer,  in  the  form  of  ehastisemeut  at  God'8  haud8  through 
His  instruments — often  in  war.     It  is  a  day  that  is  a  speeial 
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time ;  aiid  it  is  the  (lay  of  tho  Lorel,  helongs  to  Hiiii,  is 
His  time  for  workiijg,  for  manifesting  Himself,  for  (ii8play- 
ing  His  eharaeter,  for  performing  His  work — His  strange 
work  upon  the  earth.  Henee  Isaiah  8ays :  "  For  the  Lord 
of  hosts  liath  a  day  upon  every  one  that  is  proud  and  lofty 
.  .  .  and  he  shall  be  hrought  low "  (iL  12);  **  And  the 
Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day"  (ver.  17). 
Now,  as  to  this  day,  these  things  may  be  ob8erved : 
(1)  As  it  wa8  a  day  of  the  manifestation  of  Jehovah, 
God  of  Israel,  in  His  fulness,  and  therefore  in  a  way  to 
realise  His  purposes,  which,  with  Israel  and  even  with  the 
world,  were  those  of  graee,  it  is  fundamentally  a  day  of  joy 
to  Israel  and  also  to  the  world.  "  Let  the  children  of  Zion 
be  joyful  in  their  King  "  (Ps.  cxlix.  2).  "  The  Lord  is  king ; 
let  the  earth  rejoice  ;  let  tho  multitude  of  the  isles  be  glad 
thereof  "  (Ps.  xcviL  1).  "  Say  among  the  heathen  that  the 
Lord  is  king.  .  .  .  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  let  the 
earth  be  glad ;  let  the  sea  roar  (i,e,  for  gladness),  and 
the  fulness  thereof.  Let  the  fields  be  joyful,  and  all  that 
is  therein.  .  .  .  Sefore  the  Lord :  for  He  eometh,  for  He 
eometh  to  rule  the  earth :  He  shall  rule  the  world  with 
righteousness,  and  the  peoples  with  His  truth "  (Ps.  xcvi 
10—13).  That  Jehovah  should  reign,  and  that  He  should 
eome  to  the  earth  as  King,  must,  in  spite  of  all  the 
terrors  that  might  attend  His  eoming,  hring  to  the  world 
a  pervadmg  gla^ness.  For  the  falsehood  and  inju8tice 
that  had  cur8ed  the  earth  so  long  would  disappear,  and  the 
longing  of  men,  who  wore  ever,  in  word8  or  sighs,  crying, 
*  Sliow  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufl&eeth  us,'  8hould  be  satisfieA 
But  it  would  be  a  day  of  satisfaetion,  ahove  all,  to  Israel, 
when  He  8hould  plead  her  eause ;  for  the  day  of  vengeanee 
wa8  in  His  heart,  and  tho  year  of  His  redeemed  was  eoma 
Naturally  an  aeeompaniment  of  the  manifestation  of  Jehovah 
wa8  the  di8appearance  of  the  idol8.  "Ashame^,  turned 
back  .  .  .  are  all  they  tliat  frame  gi^aven  images ;  Israel  is 
8aved  with  an  etenial  8alvation"  (Isa.  xlv.  17).  "On  that 
day  men  shall  east  their  idol8  of  silver  and  their  idols  of 
gold  to  the  moles  and  to  the  hats  "  (iL  20). 
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Eut  in  tlie  vicw  of  the  prophets  tho  gigantie  oppros- 
sions  \vhi('h  the  eni])ire.s  of  AsKyria  and  Bahylon  nieant 
to  IsnKil,  \vere  ])ut  projection8  of  tlieir  idolatry,  \vith 
its  erueltiea  and  inhumanity,  and  lieentiousness  and  pride, 
The  later  prophet,  Daniel,  condense8  this  idea  into  a  graphie 
enough  and  exi)ressive  figure,  when  he  represents  the 
lieathen  monareliies  under  the  image  of  varioua  savage 
heasts,  whLle  the  kingdom  of  God  is  represented  under  the 
image  of  a  man.  These  kingdoms  were  embodiments  of 
the  qualities  of  the  hrute ;  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  man 
rose  to  his  plaee,  and  the  true  attrihutes  of  humanity  found 
fuU  play  and  embodinient  Henee  the  grand  tone  of  all 
descriptions  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  a  eertain  joy,  which 
is  willing  to  faee  the  terrors  of  His  eoming  for  that  which 
shall  follow  upon  it.  Behind  the  tempest  the  sky  hreaks 
elear.  The  terror,  and  the  joy  that  is  in  spite  of  it,  are 
finely  displayed  in  the  hymn  of  Hahakkuk  (ehap.  iii). 

(2)  To  those  in  Israel  who  looked  for  Jehovah'8  eoming, 
apart  from  the  natural  terrors  of  it,  it  wa8  unmixed  satis- 
faetion.  And  it  would  have  heen  bo  to  all  Israel  had  fidelity 
to  her  relation  to  Jehovah  heen  universaL  But  this  wa8 
far  from  heing  the  state  of  Israel.  The  condition  of  Israel 
was  nuxed.  Henee  the  *  day  of  the  Lord,*  while  as  a  whole 
a  day  of  salvation,  had  another  side,  which  made  it  a  day 
of  ju(lt,nnent.  To  Israel  as  the  people  of  God  it  wa8  a  day 
of  salvation,  and  consequently  it  was  a  day  of  vengeanee 
and  judgment  upon  the  people*s  foes,  i,e.  all  the  heathen 
r()und  ahout.  Thus  Obadiah  (vers.  15—17)  say8:  "  For  the 
(lay  of  the  Lord  is  neiir  upon  all  the  heathen :  as  thou  hast 
done  (to  Israel),  it  shall  be  done  unto  thee :  thy  reward 
shall  return  upon  thine  ovvn  head,  .  .  .  but  upon  Mount 
Zion  shall  be  deliverance,  and  there  shall  be  holinesa" 
But  there  were  inany  in  Israel  who  belonged  to  Israel 
only  in  raee.  They  were  "  filled  from  the  East,  aud  were 
soothsayers  like  the  Philistines"  (Isa.  ii.  6).  They  shared 
the  idolatries  and  practi8ed  the  sins  of  the  nations ;  and, 
as  Jeremiah  eharges  it  upon  them,  their  sin  wa8  double : 
"  Hath  a  nation  changed  their  god8,  which  are  no  gods  t 
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but  My  pco])lc  havo  c]mnj]^cd  their  glory  for  that  which 
floth  not  prnlit.  .  .  .  My  i^eople  have  conimitte«l  two  great 
evils:  they  have  forsaken  the  fountain  of  living  water8, 
an(l  hewn  out  unto  theniselves  eisterns,  hroken  eistems, 
that  cxin  hoKi  no  water"  (ii.  11—13).  Therefore  the  day 
of  the  Lord  eamo  upon  Israel  also  aa  a  day  of  terrors 
and  de8truction.  And  tho  tiTie  prophets  find  it  nece8sary 
to  wam  the  peoplo  against  a  superfieial  national  eoneeption 
of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  as  if  it  was  a  mero  interferenoe 
of  Johovah  in  hehalf  of  Tsrael  as  a  peoplo,  and  not  a 
manifostation  on  striet  moral  liues,  aud  a  revelation  of  the 
rightoous  judgnient  of  God.  So  early  even  as  Amos  thia 
perversion  of  the  idea  had  erept  in :  "  Woe  unto  you  that 
dosiro  tho  day  of  tho  Lord !  Whoreforo  will  ye  havo  the 
day  of  tho  Lord  ?  It  is  darkne8S,  and  not  light  As  if  a 
man  did  fleo  from  a  lion,  and  a  boar  mot  him.  Shall  not 
the  day  of  tho  Lord  bo  darknes8  ?  even  vory  dark,  and  no 
hrightnossin  it?"  (v.  18). 

Honeo  tho  *  day  of  the  I^rd '  ae^uires  a  doublo-8idod 
eharaeter.  It  is  a  day  of  salvation  and  ju(lgmont,  or  a  day 
of  salvation  through  judgment, — a  day  of  judgment  on  tho 
heathon  world  and  tho  Ghuroh's  foes,  but  also  upon  the 
apostate,  impui-e  Ghureh  itsolf, — and  a  day  of  salvation 
bohind  this.  Sometimos  one  8ide  is  proniinent  and  somo- 
timos  anothor.  Somotimes  it  is  represente^  as  a  proeess  of 
sifting,  or  a  prcK3C8S  of  refining.  Thus  Zephaniah,  whose 
book  is  ju8t  a  detailed  delineation  of  tlie  day  of  tlio  Lord, 
8ays :  "  Tho  day  of  the  I^rd  is  at  hand ;  the  Lord  hath 
preparod  a  saerifiee,  and  He  hath  bid  His  guests "  [Israol 
is  the  80ciety,  and  tho  nations  who  oxecute  His  wrath  aro 
tho  guests].  ..."  And  it  shall  eomo  to  pass  at  that  time, 
that  I  will  seareh  Jeru8alem  with  eantlles,  and  punish  the 
mon  that  are  8ettled  on  their  leos"  (i.  7—12).  And  an- 
othor  prophet  8ays :  "  I  vvill  tura  My  hand  upon  thoo,  and 
purgo  away  thy  dro88"  (Isa.  L  25);  and  yet  another: 
"  Who  may  abido  tho  day  ot  His  eoming  .  .  .  for  Ho  is 
liko  a  rofinor's  fire  .  .  .  and  Ho  shall  sit  as  a  rofiner  and 
purifier  of  uilver "  (Mal  iii.  2,  3X     Sometimee  both  8ideB 
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of  tlie  Divine  uianifestation  are  hrouglit  forward,  as  in  Joel : 
"  I  will  ix)ur  out  My  Spirit  uin^n  all  tiesh ;  .  .  .  and  I  will 
8how  wonder8  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  earth,  blood,  and 
fii^,  and  pillars  of  snioke.  The  sun  shall  be  tumed  into 
darkne88,  and  tlie  moon  into  blood,  befoi-e  the  great  and 
terrihle  day  of  the  Lord  eonie.  .  .  .  And  it  shall  eome  to 
pa88,  that  who8oever  shall  aill  on  the  name  of  the  Lonl 
shall  be  delivered"  (ehap.  iL  28-32). 

It  is  in  eonneetion  with  this  side  of  the  day,  which 
is  judgment,  that  all  the  terrihle  piotures  of  it  are  drawn 
with  which  we  are  familiar  That  day,  8ay8  Amos»  is 
"darkne88,  and  not  light "  (v.  18).  According  to  Joel,  it  is 
a  ''  day  of  darkne8S  and  of  gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and 
of  thiek  darkness "  (iL  2)  .  .  .  *'  the  sun  and  moon  shall 
be  dark,  and  the  stars  sliall  withdraw  their  shining  "  (iL  10). 
Isaiah  describes  it  as  a  day  of  terrors :  "  Men  shall  go  into 
the  holes  of  the  roeks  and  into  the  eaves  of  the  earth  for 
fear  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  they  shall  say  to  the  mountains, 
Oover  us;  and  to  the  hills,  Fall  on  us"  (iL  19).  "Behold, 
the  Lord  maketh  the  earth  empty,  and  maketh  it  waste, 
and  turneth  it  upside  down,  and  emptieth  out  the  inhahit- 
ants  thereof  .  .  .  the  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro  like  a 
drunkard,  it  shall  shake  like  a  hooth  .  .  .  and  it  shall  fall, 
and  not  rise  again"  (Isa.  xxiv.  1-20).  "Behold,  the  day 
of  the  Lord  eometh,  eruel  both  with  wrath  and  fieree  anger, 
to  lay  the  earth  desolate  .  .  .  therefore  I  will  shake  the 
heavens,  and  remove  the  earth  out  of  her  plaee,  in  the 
wrath  of  the  Lord  of  hosts"  (Isii.  xiiL  9,  13).  For  this 
wrath  shall  be  imiversal  and  in^iseriminate :  "  I  will 
utterly  eonsume  all  things  from  off  tlie  earth,  saith  the 
Lord.  I  will  eonsume  man  and  heast ;  I  will  eonsume  the 
fowls  of  the  heaven,  and  the  fislies  of  the  sea  .  .  .  and  I 
will  eut  olT  man  from  ofif  the  earth,  siiith  the  Lord.  Hold 
thy  peaee  at  the  presenee  of  the  Lord  God :  for  the  day 
of  the  Lord  is  at  hand  "  (Zeph.  i.  2-7). 

(3)  From  this  eharaeter  of  the  day  as  a  manifestation 
of  God  we  may  undei*stand  how  it  is  that  the  prophets 
eonneet  it  with  many  ^ilTerent  things.     It  is  a  manifesta- 
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tion  of  God — of  God  as  what  He  is  trnly,  and  in  the 
whole  round  of  His  heing.  Heuee  it  diHplay8  His  whole 
oharaeter,  and  sees  His  whole  purpose  effected.  Henee  it 
has  universal  hearings.  But  all  manifestations  of  Jehovah 
are  on  moral  lines.  God  wholly  revealed  is  only  in  per- 
feetion  that  which  He  is  partially  seen  to  be  every  day. 
His  perfeet  work  is  but  the  eompletion  of  the  work  which 
He  ean  be  seen  at  any  time  engaged  in  performing.  The 
final  state  of  things  was  but  the  issue  of  operations  going 
on  alway&  The  prophets  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  time 
of  that  day,  but  they  are  in  no  ignoranee  of  the  prineiples 
of  it  And  the  feeling  that  these  prineiples,  retarded  by 
many  ohstaeles  in  their  operation  now,  co\mteracted  by 
the  opposing  wills  of  men,  and  by  their  insensibility  to 
Jehovah's  work  among  them,  may  at  any  moment  over- 
eome  the  ohstaeles  and  throw  off  the  hindrances  that 
impeded  them,  and  run  out  into  perfeet  realisation,  was 
ever  present  with  them.  Thus,  when  they  observed  a 
quickening  of  the  eurrents  of  providence  in  any  direction, 
whether  of  judgment  or  salvation,  the  presentiment  filled 
their  minds  that  it  was  the  heginning  of  the  day  of  the 
Lord.  Henee  Joel  attaehes  that  day  to  the  plague  of 
loeusts  and  drought ;  this  extraordinary  judgment  seemed 
to  him  the  first  warnings  of  the  universal  judgment 
Another  prophet  (Isa.  xiii.)  eonneets  the  day  with  the 
violent  upheavals  among  the  nations  that  accompamed 
the  overthrow  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy  by  the  MedeB : 
"  The  oraele  of  Babylon  .  .  .  the  noise  of  a  multitude  .  .  . 
a  tumultuous  noise  of  the  kingdoms  of  nations  gathered 
together  .  .  .  they  eome  from  a  far  country,  even  the 
Ix)rd,  and  the  weapons  of  His  indignation,  to  destroy  the 
whole  eailh.  Howl  ye,  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at 
hand  "  (xiii.  1—6).  And  yet  again,  in  the  8econd  ehapter, 
the  prophet  eonneets  it  with  the  wickedness  and  pride  of 
Israel,  and  with  the  feeling  that  God's  vengeanee  must  fall 
upon  it :  "  The  land  is  f ull  of  idols  .  .  .  the  lof ty  looks  of 
man  shall  be  humbled  .  .  .  for  the  Lord  hath  a  day  upon 
every  one  that  is  proud  and  lof  ty  "  (ii.  1 1—1 2).     And  other 
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prophets  eoniieet  it  with  otlier  great  movemeiits  in  the 
worl(l,  in  whi(h  elehovahs  pi-esenoo  wa8  cons|»icnoii8ly 
seen. 

These  prophets  moveJ  nnieh  amielst  prasentiments.  It 
wa8  mainly  moral  neeessities  that  they  spoke  of.  They 
had  a  finer  8ensibility  than  othere  to  detect  the  eurreuts 
of  things.  Their  hearts  were  full  of  eertain  issues,  and 
they  were  constantly  looking  for  them,  although  the  exact 
time  of  their  eoming  was  hid  from  them.  Aiid  as  one 
in  the  darkness  thinks  he  hears  the  approaeh  of  an  evil 
which  he  dreads,  these  prophets,  when  the  sound  of 
Jehovah's  goings  was  more  distinctly  heard  than  usual, 
deemed  that  what  they  heard  was  the  warning  of  His 
eoming  to  shake  terribly  the  earth.  This  wa8  not  a 
mere  subjective  feeling.  For  His  final  appearauee  was 
closely  connected  with  these  manifestations  in  great  pro* 
vidences,  as  the  outermost  ring  in  the  pool  is  but  the 
widening  of  the  innermost  For  there  moves  a  eurrent 
under  all  things,  hearing  them  on  its  hosom  towards  results 
affeeting  alL  Often  its  motion  is  impereeptihle.  But 
sometimes  it  ree^ives  a  mysterious  quickening,  and  men 
heeome  eonseious  whither  things  are  moving.  Every  wave 
that  runs  up  and  hreaks  upon  the  shore  is  the  preeursor 
of  the  f uU  tide ;  and  every  aet  of  judgment  or  of  salvation 
is  a  prenionition  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  To  say  that 
this  frame  of  things  shall  never  reaeh  a  goal,  is  to  put 
G()d  out  of  it  as  effeetuall^  as  to  say  that  it  never  hegan. 
But  it  sliall  not  end  in  a  manner  which  eannot  be  guessed 
at  It  shall  end  on  the  lines  on  which  it  is  at  present 
moving.  And  the  ear  that  is  wakened  by  Jeliovah,  and 
Bharpened  by  His  toueh,  niay  detect  in  the  sounds  of  any 
signal  providence  the  final  issue  of  things,  as  8urely  as 
one  ean  hear  the  fuU  tempest  in  the  first  drops  that  fall 
sharp  and  measured  upon  the  leaves  in  the  sultry  stiUness 
of  the  air. 

A  distinction,  of  eounae,  nmst  be  drawn  between  the 
faith  of  the  prophets  and  their  presentiments.  Their 
expectation  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  wa8  a  helief,  an  assur- 
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anee,  a«  mneh  a»  our  own ;  but  the  feelinp^  thoy  hael  ahout 
its  uearaess  on  any  ooeiusion  W{i8  moro  a  presentimont. 
It  is  somewhat  ditKcult  for  us  to  realiso  this  peeuliar 
feeling  which  the  prophets  had  of  the  neamess  of  the  day 
of  the  Lord.  Yet,  perhaps,  it  is  not  really  so  difficult. 
The  prophets  wrote  and  spoke  usually  amid8t  very  stirring 
8cene&  Great  events  were  passing  around  them.  It  is 
only,  speaking  generally,  amidst  eonvulsions  that  rend 
80ciety  deeply  that  they  eame  forward.  In  these  great 
events  ahout  them  they  felt  the  presenee  of  Jehovah.  He 
wa8  nearer  than  hefore.  The  noise  of  falling  empires,  the 
desolation8  of  the  kingdom  of  6od,  the  revolutions  in  men'a 
thoughts,  revealed  to  their  ear  His  footsteps ;  they  heard 
in  them  the  80und  of  His  goings.  God  was  so  near  that 
His  full  presenee,  which  He  had  promise^,  appeared  im- 
minent.  Speedily  His  glory  woiild  be  revealed,  and  all 
flosh  would  see  it  together,  as  the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
had  said.  Thus  their  helief  in  the  nearaess  of  the  Loni's 
eoming  wa8  more  a  feeUng  than  a  thought,  more  a  pre- 
sentiment  of  their  heart — a  religious  presentiment — than  a 
mere  intelleetual  ealeulation  of  tima  Still  the  feeling  wa8 
of  sueh  a  kind  that  we  eannot  imagine  them  thinking  His 
eoming  could  be  long  deferred. 

(4)  Another  thing  follow8  from  the  last  two  partieulara 
Though  the  *day  of  the  Lord,'  as  the  expression  implies, 
wa8  at  first  conceived  as  a  definite  and  hrief  period  of 
time,  heing  an  era  of  judgment  and  salvation,  it  many 
times  broadened  out  to  be  an  extended  perioA  From 
heing  a  day  it  heeame  an  epoeh.  This  arose  from  the  faet 
that  under  the  ternis  day  of  the  Lord,  that  day,  or  that  time, 
wa8  included  not  only  tlie  erisis  itself,  but  that  condition 
of  things  which  followed  upon  the  erisia  Frequently,  also, 
there  was  included  under  it  the  condition  of  things  that 
preceded  the  erisis.  Now  this  condition  of  things  that 
issued  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  wa8  frequently  one  of  some 
duration,  heing  sometimes  a  ealamitous  perioel  in  Israers 
hi8tory,  and  somotimes  a  period  of  great  eomniotion  among 
the  nations.     The  day  is  usually  considered  a  period  when 
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it  18  hrought  iiito  eonneetiou  with  the  Messianie  age  or 
i(leutitied  \vith  it.  The  iVIessianie  age,  a«  we  ohserve  it, 
for  example,  in  Isa.  ii,  the  propheey  of  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord,  or  in  Isa.  xi.,  the  prophecy  of  the  shoot  out 
of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  is  a  period  entirely  homogeneous. 
There  are  no  oeeurrenees  witliin  it.  It  is  the  perfeet 
condition  of  Israel,  and  there  are  no  events  or  hreaks 
within  it.  It  has  eharaeteristies,  but  no  intemal  develop- 
ment  It  is  a  period  of  light,  and  peaee,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  which  eovers  the  earth.  But  it 
has  no  movement.  ''  It  shall  eome  to  pass  in  that  day," 
8ays  Zechariah,  "  that  the  light  shall  not  be  elear  and  dark, 
but  it  shall  be  day  only  .  .  .  not  day  and  night  .  .  .  but 
it  shall  eome  to  pass  that  at  evening  it  shall  be  light " 
(xiv.  6).  Subsequent  revelation  has  broken  up  the  eoming 
of  the  Messiah  into  a  eoniing  and  a  eoniing  again,  and 
intercalated  between  the  two  an  age  fuU  of  development8 
and  vast  ehangea  But  the  prophets  emhraee  all  in  oue 
period,  over  which  there  hangs  a  Divine  light.  The 
eharaeteristies  they  assign  to  the  Messianie  age  are  those 
eharaeteristies  in  the  maiu  which  we  assign  to  the  age 
which  the  Second  Goming  shall  introduca  These  eharae- 
teristies  are  the  result  of  the  first  eoming  and  the  natural 
e^iiansion  of  its  prineiples,  and  to  the  prophets  the  prin- 
eiples  and  their  realisation  all  seem  condeiised  into  one 
point.  But  in  tliis  way,  as  was  said,  the  day  of  the 
Lord  widens  out  into  a  period,  homogeneous,  no  doubt, 
but  extensive. 

(5)  Again,  the  condition  in  which  the  day  of  the  Lord 
leaves  the  external  world  is  variously  representei  For, 
as  the  prophets  were  not  interested  in  giving  mere  pre- 
dietions  of  external  events  or  conditions,  but  in  setting 
hefore  the  Ohureh  the  moral  development8  and  issues  of 
the  kingdom,  it  sometimes  happens  that  they  hring  down 
these  issues  in  their  completed  form  ui)on  an  external 
oondition  of  the  world  which  is  just  that  e^isting  in  their 
own  day.  There  is  a  perfeetion  and  realisation  of  moral 
piineiplefi ;  but  the  condition  of  the  world,  iu  its  kiugdom8 
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aiid  the  like,  remains  unehangeeL  Thus  to  Mieah  the 
AssTrian  still  exists  in  tho  Messianie  age. 

But,  ordinarily,  this  is  not  the  aise.  The  heathen 
monarehies  entirely  ^isappear.  The  heatlien  nations  are 
utterly  destroyed,  as  in  Jocl ;  or  they  aro  al)8orbcd  into 
Israel,  as  in  niost  of  the  prophets.  "  In  that  day  shall 
Israel  be  the  third  with  Egypt  and  with  As8yria:  when 
the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  say,  Bles8ed  be  Egypt  My  people, 
and  A8syria  the  work  of  My  hands,  and  Israel  Mine 
inheritanee"  (Isa.  xix.  24,  25).  "Egypt  shall  be  a  desola- 
tion,  and  Edom  a  (lesolate  wildernes8  .  .  .  but  Judah 
shall  dwell  for  ever"  (Joel  iiL  19,  20).  "The  house  of 
Jacob  shall  be  a  fire  .  .  .  and  the  house  of  Esau  for 
stuhhle;  and  they  shall  devour  them  .  .  .  they  of  the 
south  shall  possess  the  mount  of  Esau;  and  they  of  the 
plain  the  Fhilistines  .  .  .  and  Benjamin  shall  possess 
Gilead"  (Obad.  18,  19).  In  many  of  the  prophets  this 
conquest  of  the  world  by  Israel  is  through  the  religion  of 
IsraeL  Many  nations  shall  say,  "  Gome,  and  let  us  go  up 
to  .  .  .  the  house  of  tlie  God  of  Jacob ;  .  .  .  He  will  teaeh 
UB  of  His  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  His  steps  "  (Isa.  iL  3). 
The  issue  is  the  same  in  all,  but  it  is  realise^  in  many  dif- 
ferent  forms. 

And,  finally,  in  many  of  the  prophets  what  is  declarcd 
is  not  only  a  great  ehange  upon  the  condition  of  the  earth, 
but  an  ahsolute  transformation.  An  order  of  things  wholly 
new  is  introduced  upon  the  world.  It  is  not  quite  eertain 
what  that  prophet  quotod  hotli  by  Isaiah  and  Mieah  means 
when  he  8ays  "  that  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  exalted  ahove  the  hills"  (Isa.  ii.  2;  Mie.  iv.  1); 
whether  he  speaks  of  real  physical  ehanges  on  the  faee  of 
the  world,  or  uses  only  a  figure  to  expres8  religious  pro- 
mineuee.  But  it  is  eertain  that  the  prophet  Zechariah 
eontemplates  ph^sieal  ehanges  when  he  say8:  "The  land 
shall  be  turneil  into  a  i^lain  from  Geha  to  Eimmon  south 
of  Jeni8alem:  and  it  sliall  he  lift^d  up,"  i,e.  elevated,  "and 
inhabitod  in  her  ])laee,  from  13enjamin*8  gate  unto  the 
plaee  of  the  first  gate";  and  so  on  (Zech.  xiy.  10).     But 
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the  tmnsfuriiiatioii  of  the  earth  asKumes  larger  proportions 
in  nianv  of  the  prophets,  and  heeonies  a  eomplete  traus- 
formation  of  all  things.  There  is  not  so  mueh  a  traus- 
formation  as  a  transfiguration  :  **  lielioH,  I  ereiite  new 
heavens  an<l  a  new  eiirth,  saith  the  Lord  "  (Isa.  lxv.  17; 
cf.  iv.  2,  xL  6—16,  ete.). 

As  the  prophets  are  mainlv  intei*ested  in  tlie  moral 
de8tiny  of  Israel,  there  are  two  eharaeteristios  which  are 
always  announced  as  present  in  that  great  day : 

a.  Israel  is  truly  the  people  of  Grod.  The  people 
shall  be  all  righteou&  Jehovah  dwell8  in  Zion.  He  is 
Israers  glory,  and  she  needs  no  more  the  light  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  He  makes  a  new  eovenant  with  Israel,  and 
writes  His  Iaw  upon  her  heart.  Sorrow  and  sighing  flee 
away.  The  Lord  rejoice8  over  Israel  as  the  bridegroom 
over  the  bride.  Jerusalem  shall  be  holy ;  the  uneireum- 
ci8ed  and  the  unelean  shall  pass  through  her  no  mora 

6.  Israel  in  tliat  day  shall  be  fully  re8tored.  Ephraim 
shall  not  envy  Judah,  nor  Judah  envy  Ephraim.  Jehovah 
will  lift  up  a  signal  to  the  nations,  and  they  will  hring 
Israel's  children  from  afar,  and  plant  them  in  their  own 
land.  The  former  kint^^lom  shall  retum,  and  all  the 
nations  on  which  Jehovah's  name  is  named  shall  be  again 
subject  to  Israel,  in  a  new  manner.  But  we  shall  have 
oeeasion  to  speak  of  this  again  when  considering  the 
Hestoration  of  Israel  in  itself. 

4.    The  Day  of  the  Lord  in  Ōeviero-Isaiah. 

So  nmeh  importanee  helongs  to  the  Second  Isaiah  in 
this  eonneetion,  however,  that  it  is  neces8ary  to  look  more 
particulfirly  to  the  eoneeptions  of  Reāemption  and  the  Day 
of  the  Lord  which  api^ear  in  that  gi*eat  seetion  of  prophecy. 
Sometliing  lias  l)ecn  8aid  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  iis  the  idea 
is  represente^  in  most  of  tho  pro})]iets.  The  i^ropliet  whoin 
we  shall  now  Hpecially  eonHieler  does  not,  I  think,  use  thia 
expression,  but  the  idea  iH  i^resent  to  him  when  he  sa)^ : 
"  The  Lord  Ood  eonieth  in  miglit,  His  arm  ruling  for  Hinu 
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Behold,  His  rewar(l  is  witli  Him,  and  Hia  reeompense  before 
Him  (xl.  10).  "The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  revealed, 
and  all  iiosh  shall  see  it  together  "  (xL  5).  And  the  issue 
of  .Tehovah's  eoming  shall  be  that  He  will  "  feed  His  floek 
for  ever,  like  ^  8liephcrd."  And  in  another  passage  (xliL 
13—17):  "The  Lord  shall  go  forth  as  a  mighty  man ; 
He  shall  stir  up  ardour  as  a  man  of  war.  ...  I  have  too 
long  hoklen  my  peaee,  now  will  I  cry  out  like  a  travailing 
woman.  I  will  make  waste  mountains  and  hills  .  .  .  and 
I  will  lead  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  know  not  .  .  . 
they  shall  be  turned  back  and  ashamed  that  trust  in  graven 
images."     See  also  the  8plendid  passage  in  lix.  16,  ete. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  it  was  Jehovah  who  was  the 
Saviour  of  His  people,  and  that  this  salvation  consisted 
in  His  eoming  to  them  in  His  fulness;  for  then  wa8 
fulfilled  the  idea  of  the  eovenant,  that  He  8hould  be 
their  God  and  they  His  people.  It  is  remarked  by  Franz 
Delitzsch  that  it  is  always  Jehovah  in  the  01d  Testament, 
and  not  the  Messiah,  that  is  the  Saviour  of  the  people.  The 
i-emark  is  true ;  and  it  is  a  truth  profoundly  important 
when  we  con8ider  it  in  eonneetion  with  Messianie  state- 
ments  in  the  01d  Testament.  We  find  that,  though 
Jehovah  alone  is  Saviour  of  His  people,  and  though  the 
salvation  is  often  represente^  as  realise^  in  His  eoming  in 
person  in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  this  is  not  alway8  the  ease. 
Sometimes  He  eomes  not,  so  to  speak,  in  person  or 
independently,  but  in  a  presenee  manifested  in  the 
Messianie  King;  and  in  sueh  eases  there  is  no  additionaI 
presenee  of  Himself  in  person.  This  elevates  His  presenee 
in  the  Messiah,  and  the  Messiah  in  whom  He  is  present,  to 
a  very  lofty  signifieanea  It  may  be  doubtful,  as  we  have 
ah*eady  ob8erved,  if  the  01d  Testament  went  so  f ar  as  to 
identify  the  Messiah  with  Jehovah,  or  to  represent  the 
Messiah  as  Divine.  It  went  the  length  of  saying,  however, 
that  Jelic)Viih  would  be  present  in  His  fuhiess  in  the 
Messiah,  so  that  the  Messiah  might  fitly  be  named  M}od 
with  us,'  and  *  Mighty  tfod.'  It  is  thus  ju8t  the  very  idea 
that  Tehovah  alone   is   the    Saviour  of  His  people   that 
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makes  this  representation,  viz.,  that  He  saves  them  in  His 
presenee  in  the  Messiah,  so  remarkahle,  aud  elevates  the 
Messianie  eoneeption  to  so  high  a  leveL  It  wa8  not  a 
diflBcult  step  to  take,  to  infer  that  the  Messiah  was  Himself 
God,  and  that  l)ecause  He  wa8  God  He  was  Saviour ;  and 
then  to  apply  even  tliose  passages  which  speak  of  Jehovah*8 
eoming  in  person  to  His  eoming  in  the  Messiah. 

We  have  seen  also  that  eaeh  of  the  prophets  represents 
the  day  of  the  Lord  as  arising  out  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  God  and  of  the  world  in  his  own  day,  and  there- 
fore  as  near.  Isaiah,  for  instanee,  in  his  first  discour8e 
(ehapa  IL— iv.)  represents  the  day  of  the  Lord  as  a  moral 
necessity,  to  humhle  the  pride  and  to  ehastise  the  sin  of 
men  of  his  day.  Again,  in  ehap.  xiii  it  is  repre8ented  as 
following  the  eonvulsions  of  the  nations  which  were  to 
issue  in  the  downfall  of  Babylon.  The  ehapters  we  are  now 
con8idering  represent  it  in  the  same  way  as  following  on  the 
eonfliet  of  Cyrus  with  the  idolatrous  kingdom.  Probably 
it  is  not  too  mueh  to  say  that  all  students  of  prophecy 
now  acknowledge  that  this  peeuliar  mode  of  representation 
eharaeterises  the  propheta  It  was  not  so,  however,  with 
seholars  of  older  date,  sueh  as  Hengstenherg.  That  re- 
doubtable  Eerlin  theologian  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  prophets  and  psalmists  would  have  made  themselves 
ridiculous  by  eherishing  sueh  a  notion.  In  reply  to  this, 
Kurtz,  in  an  excelleut  paper  on  the  "  Theology  of  the 
Psalms,"  remarked :  "  It  is  onee  for  all  the  ease  that  not 
only  the  8ubjective  hopes  of  the  j)ious  in  Israel  at  all  times 
eoneeive  the  time  of  the  Messianie  fulfilment  as  near,  but 
the  objective  propheeies  of  the  prophets  of  the  01d  Govenant 
80  represent  it " ;  and  he  adds,  "  and  so  it  is  in  the  New 
Testament;  for  the  apostles  represent  the  advent  of  the 
Lord  as  near,  even  immediately  near." 

Perhaps  these  two  remarks  require  still  to  he  made  on 
the  term  I)ay  of  the  Lord.  One  is,  that  of  eourse  there  is 
no  sueh  thing  as  a  day  of  the  Lord,  it  is  always  the  one 
day  of  whicli  the  prophets  si^eak.  It  is  a  great  religious 
eoneeption,  in    the    minds  of    the  prophets,  of  unknown 
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a]itiqiiity;  for  even  Amos  refers  to  the  eoneeptiem  as 
having  already  been  corrupted.  The  day  of  the  Lorā  is 
the  day  when  the  Lord  Himself  eomes,  manifesting  Himself 
in  His  fuhiess.  It  is  never  iāentifieā  with  plagues  or  oon- 
vulsions ;  these  are  but  the  tokens  of  its  neamess,  or,  at 
most,  aeeompaniments  of  it  '^The  sun  shall  be  tm-ne^ 
into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood/'  sayB  Joel,  "  hefore 
the  great  and  terrihle  day  of  the  Lord  eome"  (ii  31). 
The  8econd  remark  is  this, — although  to  the  prophets, 
amidst  the  great  events  taking  plaee  aroimd  them,  in  which 
they  8aw  the  presenee  of  Jehovah,  the  day  seemed  near ;  yet 
this  wa8  not  a  judgment  of  the  mind  so  nmeh  as  a  surmise 
of  the  heart ;  it  was  not  an  intelleetual  ealeulation,  it  wa8 
rather  that  they  threw  their  faith  and  their  hope  of  the 
eoming  of  Jehovah  in  His  redemptive  f ulness  into  the  events^ 
and  His  eoming  seemed  imminent.  I  make  Buch  suggestions 
in  explanation  of  this  peculiarity  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
phets.  I  am  doubtful  if  they  will  quite  satisf^  others,  for 
they  do  not  quite  satisf^  myself.  But  however  we  explain 
the  peculiarity,  its  existence  eannot  be  doubted,  and  it  is 
of  great  importanee  in  interpretation. 

Another  thing  which  appears  with  regard  to  the  day 
of  the  Lōrd  is,  that,  heing  perfeet  redemption,  a  condition 
of  full  religious  fellowship  with  the  Jehovah,  it  wa8  this 
religious  side  that  was  present  to  the  proi)hets  chiefly ;  and, 
having  a  presentinient  of  its  neamess,  they  ofton  hring  the 
perfeet  kingdom  into  a  condition  of  the  world  sueh  as  thoy 
8aw  in  their  own  tinie.  Of  eourse  it  need  not  be  mid 
that  8uch  an  idea  as  that  which  we  eall '  heaven/  an  abode 
of  the  saints  in  a  transcendent  sphere  ^ifferent  from  the 
earth,  is  not  yet  an  idea  of  the  01d  Testament  revelation. 
The  perfeet  condition  of  the  Ghureh  was  not  to  be  realiBed 
by  translating  it  into  heaven,  to  be  with  (Tod  theie,  but 
by  Jehovah  eoming  down  to  be  with  men  here,  when  the 
tahemaele  of  God  waB  with  men.  Ordinarily,  howev6r, 
the  prophets  eoneeive  the  earth  as  renewed  so  as  to  be  a 
fit  abode  for  God's  perfeet  people ;  and  sometimee  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  are  prophesied  ol 
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One  other  point  may  be  referred  ta  The  da7  of 
the  Lord,  or  His  eoming  in  His  fulness  as  Se^eemer, 
wa8  to  hring  perfeet  redemption  to  His  people.  6ut  the 
question  arises,  what  did  the  prophets  under8tand  hj 
reāemptian,  and  who  were  His  people  ?  We  must  alway8 
rememher  the  condition  of  the  world  in  the  prophets'  da78, 
heeause  redemption  was  conceived  as  eoming  to  the  Ghureh 
and  world  that  then  e^isteA  Now  the  people  of  G<xl  in 
the  prophets'  day8  wa8  Israel,  and  no  other.  And  redemp- 
tion  in  that  day,  while  the  essenee  of  it  wa8  the  same  as 
redemption  to  us,  namely,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and 
the  perfeet  fellow8hip  of  God  consequent  on  this,  wa8  not 
yet  conceived  as  eonsistiug  exclusively  in  these  spiritual 
hlessings ;  heeause  the  Ghureh  of  G^  wa8  a  people,  and 
a  loeal  dwelling  and  land  was  nece8sary  to  it  And,  further, 
the  minds  of  men  in  those  days  were  not  able  to  realise 
to  themselves  that  they  possessed  the  favour  of  God,  and 
had  His  fellow8hip  and  were  His  people,  imless  they  had 
also  extemal  prosperity.  It  wa8  not  the  external  hlessings 
themselves  that  they  coveted ;  but  these  extemal  hlessings, 
possession  of  Ganaan  and  the  like,  were  a  kind  of  saera- 
mental  sign  to  them.  They  were  seals  of  God*8  forgiveness 
and  His  favour.  Henee  in  this  prophet  the  righteoumess 
of  the  people  is  put  in  parallelism  with  their  seUvaium. 
This  righteousness  wa8  imputed  to  them  or  be8towed  on 
them  by  Jehovah,  but  they  were  able  to  realise  it  only 
when  it  wa8  manifested  extemally  in  their  restoration  and 
outward  well-being. 

Now,  keeping  these  few  points  hefore  our  mind8,  we 
are  able  to  plaee  ourselves  in  the  eireumstanees  of  the 
prophet,  and  to  uii(ler8tand  his  eoustruetion  or  eoneeption 
of  Heāemptim,  and  how  it  was  to  be  effected. 

Throwing  ourselves  into  the  world  of  the  prophet, 
we  pereeive  easily  the  phenomena  and  forees  which  made 
up  that  world.  These  were  Jehovab,  God  alone,  and  the 
false  god8 ;  the  people  of  G(>d,  in  bondagc  to  that  mighty 
world-empire  of  Babyloii,  wlncli  wa8  but  an  ineariiation  of 
its  own  idolatry ;  the  irresistihle  eareer  of  Cyru8,  raise^  up 
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and  directed  hj  Jehoyah,  and  the  prostration  of  the  idoI- 
wor8hipping  nations  hefore  him.  The  propliet  did  not  look 
on  these  things  as  other  men  did.  His  eye  saw  in  them 
what  he  hrought  with  him  to  the  ohservation  of  them. 
He  animated  them  with  his  own  religious  faiths  and  hopes. 
The  extemal  eonfliet  heeame  to  him  a  eonfliet  of  prineiples, 
and  out  of  the  eonfliet  the  etemal  tmth  rose  vietorious ; 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  was  ushered  in, — the  kingdom  of 
Him  hesi^es  whom  there  wa8  no  God,  no  Saviour. 

To  man7  an  eye  the  world  might  have  seemed  onl^ 
eonfusion,  and  it  did  fiU  many  of  the  prophet's  eontempor- 
aries  with  de8pair.  They  shared  in  the  alarm  of  the  other 
nations  at  the  adyance  of  Cyrus,  fearing  he  might  but 
forge  heavier  ehains  for  them  than  those  that  now  bound 
them.  But  they  were  comforted  against  this  fear :  "  But 
thou,  Israel,  my  servant,  fear  not :  for  I  am  with  thee ;  I  hold 
thee  by  the  right  hand  of  My  righteousness "  (xli.  8-10). 
They  were  faint-hearted :  "  Why,  when  I  am  eome,  is  there 
no  man  ? "  (1.  2).  They  were  eaptious,  and  criticised  the 
ways  of  Jehovah  in  delivering  them :  "  Woe  to  him  that 
striveth  with  his  Maker !  "  (xlv.  9).  But  though  to  many 
minds  in  Israel  all  things  might  appear  in  eonfusion,  they 
could  not  appear  so  to  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  It  was  a 
great  Diyine  drama  that  was  being  played,  complicated  and 
extended,  and  only  a  prophet  could  foresee  how  it  would 
deyelop  itself.  He  could  foresee,  heeause  to  his  mind  the 
prineipal,  or  rather  the  only  aetor  w{is  Jehoyah  Himself ; 
and  he  knew  beforehand  what  He  was  and  what  His 
purposes  were :  "  Look  uuto  Me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the 
ends  of  the  oarth :  for  I  am  6od,  and  there  is  none  else  " 
(xlv.  22).  The  thought  of  Jehovah,  like  the  morning  light 
hreaking  into  the  darkness,  tums  to  the  prophet's  yiew 
the  eonfusion  into  order.  Under  his  eye  there  starts  and 
proceed8,  step  by  step,  the  evolution  which  ushers  in  the 
kingdom.  This  evolution  has  two  8ides,  an  outer  and  an 
inner;  but  the  power  moving  and  operating  in  both  is 
Jehoyah. 

Ihe   outward   evolution   is  the   eareer   and  work  of 
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C7ni8.  This  Cyrus,  who  wa8  8preading  eonstemation  among 
the  heathen,  treaeling  down  kings,  and  exciting  terror  even 
in  the  hreasts  of  the  eaptives,  was  the  '  anointed '  of 
Jehovah,  whom  He  had  raised  up,  and  who  wa8  eome, 
obedient  to  His  bidding;  and.His  raising  him  up  wa8  not 
a  mere  ^ispla^  of  power,  but  a  great  operation  within  the 
sphere  of  redemption :  ''  I  have  raised  him  up  in  righteous- 
ness :  he  shall  build  my  city,  and  let  go  my  eaptives  "  (xlv. 
13).  Other  prophets  had  spoken  of  heathen  conqueror8  as 
Jehovah's  iustruments.  The  Assyrian  was  the  *  rod  of  His 
anger'  (x.  5)  to  ehastise  His  people  in  early  times;  and 
later,  in  Jeremiah,  the  Lord  speaks  of  "M^  servant 
Nebuchadnezzar  "  (xliii.  10). 

But  in  two  partieulars  this  prophet  goes  beyond  others : 
first,  in  the  great  seope  of  the  task  which  he  assigns  to 
Cyru8,  which  is  to  erush  the  heathen  world-power,  and 
thereby  aholish  idolatry  ;  and  to  set  the  Lord's  eaptives  free 
and  build  His  temple,  that  the  law  might  go  forth  from 
Zion  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jeru8alem ;  and, 
8econd,  in  the  intimacy  with  Jehovah  Himself  into  which 
he  hrings  the  Peraian  hero.  Cyrus  is  no  mere  instrument, 
as  the  A8syrian  wa8,  to  be  flung  away  or  hroken  in  pieees 
like  a  rod  when  God's  purpose  wa8  served  with  it.  Cyru8 
is  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  who8e  right  hand  Jehovah 
hold8  (xlv.  1),  whom  He  even  'loveth'  (xlviii  14),  whom 
He  called  by  name  when  he  did  not  know  Him,  and  who 
shall  even  eall  on  His  name  (xli.  25);  aud  whom  He  has 
rai8ed  up  with  the  wide8t  purpose,  even  that  men  inay 
know  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  from  the  we8t  that 
there  is  "  none  be8ide  Me "  (xlv.  6).  These  passages 
suggest  one  of  the  most  interesting  ^uestions  that  these 
propheeies  raise,  the  question,  what  thoughts  the  prophet 
had  of  the  religion  of  Cyrus,  and  w]iether  he  entertained 
the  hope  that  the  king  might  be  won  over  to  the  religion 
of  Jehovah.  No  thought  was  too  lofty  or  too  wide  for 
the  prophet  in  the  passiem  of  enthusiasm  wliich  the  vision 
of  a  restored  nation  and  a  regciierated  world  rai8ed  within 
him.     And,  obviou8ly,  if  sueh  a  thought  occmTed  to  him. 
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it  would  faeilitate  to  his  mind  the  sohition  of  the  prohlem 
that  attracted  his  thoughts,  namel^,  how  the  nations  could 
be  gained  over  to  the  true  faith  and  heeome  the  kingdom8 
of  the  Lord. 

In  this  wa7  what  might  be  called  the  extemal  frame 
of  the  prophet's  eoneeption  of  the  universal  kingdom  of  the 
Lord  wa8  set  up, — the  idolatrou8  empire  wa8  laid  low,  the 
idols  demon8trated  to  be  vanity  (xli.  29),  those  that  8erved 
graven  images  were  tumed  back  and  put  to  shame  (xliL 
17) ;  and,  on  the  other  8ide,  the  ran8omed  of  the  Lord  were 
re8tored  to  Zion  with  everlasting  joy  upon  their  headB 
(li.  11),  and  Israel  8aved  with  an  everlasting  salvation 
(xlv.  17).  Sueh  language,  however,  is  proof  enough  how 
iU  8uited  8uch  a  phrase  as  '  extemal  frame '  is  to  expres8 
the  prophet's  eoneeption.  The  work  of  CyTU8  wa8,  in 
tmth,  the  work  of  Jehovah.  Its  whole  meaning  to  the 
prophet  la7  in  its  heing  a  religious  work, — a  great  8tride 
taken  by  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  toward8  its  full  victory 
over  all  that  wa8  evil  and  false.  Nothing  could  demon- 
strate  how  entirely  all  the  prophet's  interests  are  religious 
80  mueh  as  his  eageruess  to  hring  Cyru8,  the  great  agent 
in  Jehovah'8  work,  himself  into  tme  and  personal  relations 
with  the  Bedeemer  of  Israel,  and  God  over  alL 

But  there  is  also  a  proeess  of  intemal  evolution 
needful  to  realise  the  perfeet  kingdom  of  the  Lord. 
The  prophet's  idea  is  eomplete ;  he  has  comprehended 
the  prohlem  in  all  its  detail8.  The  work  of  Cyru8  in  the 
world  only  overthrow8  the  idol-serving  empire,  and  et<emally 
discredit8  the  idols  and  the  idolater8.  The  nations  are 
not  thereby  enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of  the  trae  God, 
and  right.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  to 
hring  forth  right  to  the  nations,  and  the  oountries  shall 
wait  on  his  instmetion.  Not  to  raise  the  guestion  of  the 
Servant  here,  whether  he  be  Israel  or  another,  when  the 
prophet  8ay8  in  xlii.  6  and  xlix.  6  that  the  Servant  shall 
be  ''the  light  of  the  Gentiles,"  and  in  ehap.  lx.  8ay8  of 
Zion  glorified,  "  Arise,  shine  .  .  .  the  Gentiles  shall  eome 
to  thy  light/'  it  appears  manifest  at  least  that  his  idea  ia 
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that  the  Servant  shall  reaeh  the  Gentiles  oiily  througfa 
Israel  restoreA  Any  missionar^  enterprises  of  indiv]dual8, 
however  exalted,  could  8carcely  oeeur  to  the  prophet.  Like 
all  prophets  of  the  01d  Testament,  he  operates  with  nations 
and  people&  And  if  the  nations  are  to  reeeive  light 
through  Israel,  it  will  be  through  Israel  again  a  people 
hefore  the  world's  eyes ;  just  as  the  Lord  goes  forth  from 
Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.  And  this 
clearly  enough  8how8  what  the  prophet  means  by  the 
Restoration.  It  is  no  retum  of  a  few  or  many  exiles  from 
Babylon;  it  is  the  reeonstruetion  of  the  people  in  its 
former  integrity. 

Delitz8ch  (with  whom  Cheyne  agrees)  maintains  that 
the  eovenant  which  the  Servant  makes  or  is,  is  made  with 
the  true  spiritual  IsraeL  Of  eourse,  it  is  a  truism  that  the 
eovenant  eannot  be  made  with  those  who  will  have  none 
of  it, — "  There  is  no  peaee,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked  " 
(xlviiL  22).  But  the  language  which  the  prophet  uses 
when  he  speaks  of  the  Servant  as  a  ''eovenant  of  the 
people,"  whose  mission  is  to  set  up  the  trihes  of  Jacob  and 
restore  the  preserved  of  Israel,  and  when  the  Lord  8ay8 : 
"  I  will  say  to  the  north,  Give  up :  hring  My  sons  from  afar ; 
even  every  one  that  is  called  by  My  name "  (ie.  helongs 
to  the  people  of  Jehovah)  (xliiL  6),  suflSciently  indicate8 
the  extent  of  the  prophet's  hopes.  And,  speaking  expre88ly 
of  the  new  eovenant,  the  Lord  says :  "  Ho,  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  eome  ye  to  the  waters.  Ineline  your  ear,  and  I 
will  make  an  everlasting  eovenant  with  you  .  .  .  let  the 
wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts :  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will 
be  graeious"  (Iv.  1—7).  This  language  shows  the  extent  of 
the  eovenant,  and  that  the  prophet's  hopes  were  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Apostle  Faul:  "And  so  all  Israel  shall 
be  saved"  (Rom.  xL  26).  But  this  restoration  of  the 
poople  could  not  take  plaee  apart  from  the  true  condi- 
tions  of  it :  "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  .  .  . 
let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will  be  graeioua" 
To  the  prophet's  mind,  Israel's  exile  and  afflietions  were 
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due  to  its  sin,  aiid  its  restoration  must  be  preceded 
by  its  repentanee  and  forgiveness.  This  forgiveness  it 
mediated  through  the  sufferings  of  the  Servant  of  the 
Lord.  But  it  is  he  also  who  kindles  within  Lsrael 
the  glow  of  a  new  faith  in  Jehovah,  which  seoures  their 
spiritual  imity,  and  thus  leads  to  their  restoration.  But 
here  again,  if  we  would  ohserve  the  prophet's  thoughts,  we 
shall  find  that  he  attrihutes  all  to  «TehovalL  He  C€dled  the 
Servant  in  righteousness,  and  took  hold  of  his  hand,  and 
will  keep  him,  and  make  him  a  eovenant  of  the  people,  a 
light  of  the  Gentiles  (xlii.  6) :  "  Behold  my  servant,  whom 
I  keep  hold  of ;  I  will  put  My  spirit  upon  him"  (xlii.  1). 
"  For  the  Lord  God  will  help  me ;  therefore  have  I  set  my 
faee  like  a  flint,  I  know  that  I  sliall  not  be  ashamed.  He 
is  near  that  ju8tifieth  me;  who  will  contend  with  me?" 
(1.  7.  8). 

Deferring  referenee  to  the  Servanf s  atoning  sufTerings 
for  the  present,  I  may  notiee  three  passages  which  de8cribe 
the  Servant's  operation  and  methods.  The  first  is  in 
ehapter  xlix.,  which  shows  that  the  Servant  also  operates 
in  the  direction  of  restoring  Israel ;  it  is  not,  however,  in  an 
extemal  way,  like  Cyrus,  but  by  awakening  a  new  faith 
and  a  new  spirit  in  the  scattered  exiles.  For  this  is  even 
more  nece8sary  than  the  extemal  interposition  in  their 
hehalf  of  Cyms.  Jehovah  thus  speaks  to  the  Servant :  "  I 
will  preserve  thee,  and  make  thee  a  eovenant  of  the  people, 
to  raise  up  the  land,  and  make  them  inherit  the  desolate 
heritages ;  to  say  to  them  that  are  bound,  Go  f orth ;  to 
them  that  are  in  darkness,  Show  ^ourselvea  They  shall 
f eed  by  the  ways ;  they  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst,  neither 
shall  the  sun  smite  them.  I  will  make  all  my  mountains 
a  way.  Lo,  these  shall  eome  from  far :  and  these  from  the 
north  and  from  the  west;  and  these  from  the  land  ot 
Sinim  "  (xlix.  8—12).  Two  things,  surely,  are  made  evident 
by  sueh  a  passage:  first,  that  the  Servant  is  a  eontem- 
porary  of  the  £xile  and  that  the  land  is  desolate,  seeing  he 
helps  to  its  repopnlation ;  and,  second,  that  the  imperative 
condition  of  the  people's  restoration  is  their  repentanee  and 
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uew  faith,  which  the  Servant  proeluees  in  their  minda :  "  I 
will  inake  thee  a  eovenant  of  the  people,  in  order  to  raise 
up  the  land ;  to  make  them  inherit  the  de8olate  heritagea" 

The  8econd  passage,  8howing  the  general  method  of  the 
Servant's  operation,  is  the  one  previously  quoted  in  ehap.  L : 
"  The  Lord  Jehovah  hath  given  me  the  tongue  of  ^iseiples, 
that  I  may  know  how  to  eomfort  with  word8  him  that  is 
weary:  He  wakeneth  mine  ear  morning  by  moming  to 
hear  a8  the  disciplea  He  opened  mine  ear,  and  I  wa8  not 
rehellious.  I  gave  my  haek  to  the  smiters:  I  hid'not  my 
faee  from  shame  and  spitting.  For  I  knew  that  I  shall 
not  be  ashame^.  .  .  .  He  is  near  that  ju8tifieth  me" 
(L  4—8).  Here  the  Servant  sets  forth  these  three  things : 
(a)  his  eonseiousness  of  having  the  true  word  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  aeeeptanee  of  the  mission  entru8ted  to  him  as 
having  it ;  (6)  the  inevitahle  suflferings  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord, — ^he  who  is  Servant  of  the  Lord  will  suflfer;  and 
(c)  his  invineihle  faith,  founded  on  Jehovah's  help;  and 
the  assuranee  that  through  Jehovah  he  shall  yet  8ucceed. 
To  this  passage  shouM  perhaps  be  added  the  heautifol  one 
in  ehap.  lxi.  1 :  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me.  He 
hath  anointed  me  to  preaeh  glad  tidings  to  the  meek,** 
ete. 

The  third  passage  I  shall  eite  is  in  ehapter  xlii.  1  flf., 
describing  the  Servant's  hearing  and  method  with  the 
Gentiles :  "  Behold  My  Servant.  I  will  put  My  spirit 
upon  him :  he  shall  hring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gentiles. 
He  shall  not  strive,  nor  cry.  The  hruise^  reed  he  ahall 
not  hreak :  he  will  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  Gtentiles ; 
and  the  isles  shall  wait  on  his  instruetion."  The  only 
instrument  which  the  Servant  employ8  is  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  This  word  is  powerful,  heeause  it  is  not  a  mere 
dead  letter ;  the  Lord  Himself  is  in  it :  "  For  as  the  rain 
oometh  down,  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  returneth  not 
thither,  but  eauseth  the  earth  to  hring  forth  8eed  to  the 
80wer,  and  bread  to  the  eater ;  so  shall  My  word  be :  it  shall 
not  return  to  me  void,  but  shall  aeeomplish  that  which  I 
pleasa     For  ye  shall  go  out  with  joy,  and  be  led  forth  with 
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peaee"  (Iv.  10,  11 ;  eomp.  11  16).  The  Servant  does  not 
80  mueh  wield  the  word  of  6od,  he  is  rather  an  impersona- 
tion  of  it :  "  He  made  my  mouth  a  sharp  8word  .  .  .  He 
made  me  a  polished  shaft,  and  8aid  unto  me,  Thon  art  M7 
Servant "  (xlix.  2).  The  Servant  is  the  word  of  the  Lord 
ineamate  in  the  8eed  of  Ahraham. 

But  thus  the  prophet's  eonstruetion  is  eomplete.  Je- 
hovah,  Qoā  of  Israel,  is  6od  alona  Being  so,  the  nations 
are  related  to  Him  no  less  than  IsraeL  As  the  one  true 
6od,  He  muat  reveal  Himself  to  all  men,  and  de8troy  their 
confidence  in  that  which  is  no  6od,  no  Saviour :  **  My  glory 
will  I  not  give  to  another "  (xliL  8).  To  Him  every  knee 
shall  bow.  Yet  though  6od  over  all,  He  stand8  in  a 
speeial  relation  to  IsraeL  This  relation  is  now  ahout  to 
be  manifested  through  His  Servant.  He  will  tum  the 
hearts  of  His  people  to  Himself,  and,  gathering  them  from 
all  lands,  will  appear  in  His  glory  among  them.  And 
through  them,  thus  restored,  His  relation  to  all  mankind 
will  also  be  manifested :  His  Servant  will  hring  forth  right 
to  the  6entile8,  the  nations  will  walk  in  Zion'8  light,  and 
kings  eome  to  the  hrightness  of  her  rising. 

Mueh  more  might  be  8aid  of  this  prophet's  eoneeption 
of  the  people  Israel  or  Jacob. 

6.  Reāemptive  Sighteousness  in  ōeuterO'Tsaiah. 

But,  passing  that  by,  it  will  be  enough  to  refer  to  his 
peeuliar  use  of  the  word  ri/^Meousiiess  as  a  redemptive 
term.  There  are  three  terms:  (1)  the  verb  fnv;  (2)  the 
adjective  P^ ;  and  (3)  the  two  nouns  P^V  and  n^.  The 
word  *  righteous '  is  used  in  two  way8 :  first,  in  a  juridical 
or  forensie  sense ;  and,  second,  in  an  ethieal  sense.  The 
verh  is  almost  exclu8ively  used  in  the  forensie  sense,  to  he 
in  the  rigkt,  with  the  idea  of  a  eourt  or  judge  in  the  back- 
ground ;  or  to  be  founā  in  the  right, — as  our  Version  goes, 
to  heju8tijied,  Naturally,  to  he/ounā  in  the  right  is  very 
near  to  be  pronouneeā  in  the  right.  Henee  Hiph.  to  Jind 
in  the  right,  pronounee  in  the  right,  or  justify.     Of  oourse, 
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there  raa^  be  a  multituele  of  sitoations,  some  important 
anel  others  less  so,  in  which  one  may  be  found  in  the  right 
or  ju8tified ;  but  the  word  has  the  same  sense  ever^^here» 
and  generall^  it  is  U8ed  in  the  sense  of  heing  right  hefore 
God.  The  adjective  is  ehiefly  U8ed  in  the  ethieal  sense. 
It  is  the  two  noims,  however,  which  are  ufled  8omewhat 
peculiarly  in  these  propheeiea 

The  word  '  righteousness '  is  U8ed  hoth  of  Jehoyah  and 
of  the  people. 

First,  in  relation  to  Jehovah.  The  word  is  n8ed  in 
referenee  to  all  His  redemptive  operations.  These  are 
done  *in  righteousness/  pTva;  they  are  npn^t,  'righteous- 
ness.'  For  instanee,  "  Who  raised  up  him  from  the  east, 
whom  'x  ealleth  to  follow  it  ?  "  (xli  2).  *'  I  have  called  him 
(Gyrus)  in  righteousness :  he  shall  rebuild  My  city,  and  let 
go  My  eaptives"  (xlv.  13).  And  of  the  people:  "But 
thou  Israel,  My  servant,  fear  not  ...  I  keep  hold  of  thee 
with  the  right  hand  of  My  righteousness  .  .  .  all  the^ 
that  are  incensed  against  thee  shall  be  confounded "  (xlL 
10,  11).  And  again  of  the  Servant:  ''I  called  thee  in 
righteousness,  and  took  hold  of  thy  hand,  and  will  keep 
thee,  aud  make  thee  a  light  of  the  G^ntiles"  (xliL  6). 
And  frequently  Jehovah'8  righteousness  is  put  in  parallelism 
with  His  salvation :  "  My  righteousness  is  near ;  My  salva- 
tion  is  gone  forth"  (li.  5).  "My  righteousness  shall  be 
for  ever,  and  My  salvation  to  all  generations"  (IL  8). 
AikI,  again,  the  people  are  represente^  as  asking  of  Jehovah 
•ordinance8  of  righteousness,'  i,e.  deed8  of  salvation  on 
their  hehalf  (IviiL  2) ;  and  Jehovah'8  rigfUeoumess  sustains 
him,  and  His  arm  hrings  salvation  unto  him  (lix.  16). 

Now,  of  eourse,  we  must  not  identify  righteousness  with 
salvation.  Salvation  is  something  objective ;  it  is  a  eon- 
dition  in  which  the  Lord  puts  the  people,  including  restora- 
tion  and,  what  precedes  that,  forgiveness  of  sins.  When 
righteousness  ie  put  in  parallelism  with  salvation,  that 
word  also  has  a  eertain  objective  sense,  meaning  deed8  or 
operations  which  are  illustrations  or  embodiment8  ot  Je- 
hovah's  righteousness,  or  a  condition  of  the  people  hrought 
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about  b7  Jehovah  operating  in  righteousnesa  In  other 
word8,  saivation  is,  so  to  speak,  the  elotliiug,  the  manifestation 
of  .Tehovah's  righteousness.  So  we  have  it  in  the  reuiark- 
able  passage,  xlv.  21,  "a  righteous  God,  aud  a  Saviour," 
where  the  two  expre68ions  are  identical  in  sense;  or  the 
point  may  be  that  His  heing  Saviour  is  the  neeessar^  eon- 
8equence  of  His  being  righteous.  Thus  salvation  is  a  result, 
a  manifestation  of  His  righteousnesa     How  then  is  this  ? 

Now,  we  might  find  the  explanation  of  this  way  of 
regarding  salvation  as  righteousness  manifeste^  in  the 
relation  of  Jehovah  to  IsraeL  He  is  IsraeFs  God,  His 
eovenant  is  with  Israel.  They  are  His  people ;  it  is  there- 
fore  right  that  He  shouM  interpose  in  their  hehalf.  He 
is  righteous  in  saving  them ;  and  of  eourse  He  is  also 
righteous  in  inflieting  vengeanee  on  their  oppressors.  No 
doubt  this  eoneeption  will  eover  a  numher  of  the  passages. 
And  a  similar  idea  is,  that  Israel's  salvation  is  due  to 
Jehovah's  faithfvlness^  i,e,  not  merely  to  His  word  or 
promise,  but  to  His  whoIe  relation  to  Israel  as  their  God. 

There  are  passages,  however,  which  this  idea  of  right- 
eousness  merely  in  regard  to  His  eovenant  with  Israel  will 
hardly  explain.  They  are  these :  xliL  6,  where  He  8ays 
to  the  Servant,  ''I  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  took 
hold  of  thy  hand  " ;  and  xlii.  21, "  the  Lord  wa8  plea8ed  for 
His  righteousness'  sake  to  give  a  law  great  and  broad." 
Both  these  passages  refer  to  the  very  heginning  of  Jehovah'8 
relation  with  Israel,  and  imply  that  even  the  initiation  of 
the  eovenant  illustrated  His  righteousness.  And,  onee 
more,  IL  5,  "My  righteousness  is  near;  My  salvation  is 
gone  forth,  and  Mine  arm  shall  rule  the  people ;  the  isles 
shall  wait  on  Me,  and  on  Mine  arm  shall  they  trust.*' 
Here,  not  the  salvation  of  Israel  only,  but  that  of  all 
mankind,  illustrates  or  embodie8  the  righteousness  of 
Jehovah.  And  this  widcr  expression  makes  it  question- 
ahle  whether  we  were  right  in  explaining  even  thoRe 
passages  which  spoke  of  Israers  salvation  as  righteousness, 
merely  of  what  wa8  r^A/  or  righteous  in  Jehovah  in  view 
of  His  relation  to  His  peopla 
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Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  this 
usage.  In  an  excellent  {Miper  on  the  root  prrv,  Kautzsch  ^ 
defines  *  righteousness  *  to  l>e  conformity  to  a  norm ;  and 
in  his  exceedingly  good  ti'eatise  on  the  theology  of  these 
ehapters,  Kiiiger^  defines  the  norm  in  this  ease  to  be 
Jehovah'8  will,  which  is  a  redemptive  will,  upon  the  whola 
Henee  He  is  righteous  when  He  aets  along  the  line  of 
this  redemptive  will,  or  in  confomiity  to  it ;  or,  in  other 
word8,  according  to  His  redemptive  purposa 

But  does  it  not  seem  that  these  definitions  are  rather 
ahstraet?  And  when  it  is  said  that  righteousness  is  eon- 
formity  to  a  norm,  is  not  that  either  false,  or  to  say  nothing 
more  than  that  righteousness  is  righteousness  ?  A  man 
would  not  be  righteous  who  habitually  lied,  though  he 
would  speak  according  to  the  norm  of  falsehooA  Is  there 
not  in  the  norm  itself  the  idea  of  righieousness  ?  Doe8  not 
the  existence  of  a  norm  imply  a  prior  judgment  as  to 
what  is  right,  and  the  norm  is  the  expre8sion  of  this 
judgment?  Conformity  to  a  norm  is  not  righteousness 
unless  the  norm  be  right,  or  embody  righteousnesa  Cror- 
re8pondence  is  only  the  evidence  of  righteousness,  not 
righteousness  itself.  A  partieular  aet  or  general  conduct 
is  righteous,  heeause  it  is  an  instanee  of  that  general  of 
which  the  norm  is  an  embodiment.  Therefore,  to  say  that 
Jehovah's  redemptive  aets  are  righteous  heeause  they 
are  in  corre8pondence  with  His  general  will,  which  is  a 
redemptive  will,  is  hardly  true;  they  are  righteous  only 
heeause  that  redemptive  will  to  which  they  correspond 
is  righteous.  And  thus  we  eome  back  to  the  question, 
why  are  *  a  righteous  God '  and  *  a  Saviour '  identical 
e^pressions  ?  • 

^  Die  UerivaU  āes  Stammes  pix  tm  AUt.  I^muhff^hraueh, 
'  Essai  sur  la  Thiologie  (T&eae  4O-66,  \)at  F.  Hermann  KHiger.    Paris : 
Fisehhaeher. 

'  From  what  appears  el8ewhere,  we  gather  that  Dr.  Dayid8on*8  an8wer  to 
this  que8tion  was  that,  while  in  other  hooks  the  term  '  righteous  *  and  its 
eognates  convey  legal  ideas,  in  Second  Isaiah  at  least  they  eipresa  the 
constanoy  of  God'8  purpose  regardiug  Israel,  His  trustwortIiinfl88  in  aU  Hia 
dealingi  with  Hia  people,  even  in  His  ehastisements. — £d. 
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6.  General  C<msiderations  on  the  Eschatalogy  of  the 

Old  Testament 

On  this  whole  8ubject  of  the  E8chatology  of  the  OId 
Testament  the  following  remarks  may  also  be  made  with 
regard  to  its  rise,  its  development,  and  its  eontents : 

(1)  It  is,  of  oourse,  now  a  eommonplaoe  to  sa^  that 
Amos  taught  that  Jehovah  is  ahsolute  righteousness,  the 
impersonation  of  the  moral  idea ;  that  moral  evil  alone  is 
sin ;  and  that  the  onl^  servioe  Jehovah  desire8  is  a  right- 
eous  life — although  Amos  also  teaehes  that  Jehovah  is  good 
and  eompassionate  (iL  9,  vii  1) ;  that  Hosea  represents 
Jehovah  as  unohanging  love,  which  no  ingratitude  of  His 
people  oan  weary  or  alienate ;  and  that  to  Isaiah,  Jehovah 
is  the  transcendent  Sovereign  and  universal  Lord, — whose 
glory  fills  the  whole  earth, — the  nip  of  Israel.  Both  Hosea 
and  Isaiah  insist  mueh  on  the  inwardnes8  of  religion.  It 
is  a  state  of  the  mind,  a  prevailing  eonseiousness  of 
Jehovah.  The  want  of  this  eonseiousness,  insensihilit^  to 
the  Lord  the  Eing,  is  sin ;  and  it  is  the  souree  of  all  sin, 
of  the  levity  of  human  life,  and  the  8elf-exaltation  hoth 
of  men  and  nations.  Further,  the  prophetie  iāeas  form 
hut  half  of  the  teaehing  of  the  prophets ;  the  greater  half 
lies  in  their  own  life  and  personal  relation  to  6od. 

(2)  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  prophetie  teaehing  amounts 
to  the  fuU  ethieising  of  the  eoneeption  of  Jehovah.  And 
the  moral  is  of  no  nationality ;  it  tran8cends  nationality, 
and  is  human.  The  righteous  6od  is  6od  universal,  over  alL 
The  prineiples  of  the  human  economy  have  at  last  clearly 
reflected  themselves  in  the  eonseiousness  of  the  prophets, 
and  human  history  is  seen  to  be  a  moral  proeess.  It  has, 
at  all  events,  a  moral  aim,  and  will  have  a  moral  result. 
The  universalism  of  the  prophetie  idea  of  6od,  and  its 
influenee  on  the  prophetie  notion  of  history,  is  moet  clearly 
seen  iu  Isaiah.  The  movement  of  the  prophetie  thought 
towardB  the  universalistie  idea  of  6od  may  have  been 
aided  by  the  enti-anee  of  the  universal  empires  of  Assyria 
aiid  Babylon  on  the  stage  of  history.     This  gave  them  a 
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new  eoneeption — that  of  the  world ;  and  it  created  a  new 
eorrelation — Jehovah  and  the  world, 

(3)  What  is  called  E8chatology, — the  doctrine  of  ra 
ea^ara, — the  last  things,  the  final  condition  of  the  world, 
could  not  have  arisen  earlier  than  this.  The  idea  of  a 
final  condition  of  the  world  could  not  arise  apart  from 
a  general  eoneeption  of  the  meaning  of  human  life  and 
histor^ ;  and  what  suggested  the  meaning  of  human  history 
to  the  prophets  was  their  eoneeption  of  the  moral  heing 
and  the  universal  rule  of  Jehovah.  An  e8chatology;  a 
condition  of  final  result;  a  condition  of  manldnd  and 
the  world  at  the  end  of  Jehovah'8  operations,  aroee  very 
naturally. 

(4)  The  01d  Testament,  however,  is  what  might  be 
called  Theoeentrie.  Jehovah  operates;  He  aeeomplishes 
all ;  and  He  find8  the  motives  of  His  operations  in  SUm- 
self.  Henee  the  final  condition  of  the  world  is  not  in 
the  01d  Testament  the  issue  of  a  long  ethieal  development 
in  human  society,  ending  in  a  perfeet  moral  world  or  king- 
dom  of  righteousness  upon  the  earth.  The  final  condition 
is  rather  due  to  an  interposition,  or  a  series  of  interpositions, 
of  Jehovah.  These  interpositions,  of  eourse,  are  all  on 
moral  lines ;  in  the  interests  of  righteousness  they  are  to 
make  an  end  of  sin  and  hring  in  everlasting  righteousness, 
and  the  issue  is  a  kingdom  of  righteousnesa  But  the  issue 
is  due  to  a  8udden  aet,  or  a  8udden  appearanee,  of  Grod,  and 
is  not  the  fruit  of  a  growth  in  the  hearts  of  mankind. 

(5)  It  is  not  enough,  however,  8imply  to  say  that  an 
e8chatology,  the  eoneeptiou  of  a  final  condition  of  mankind, 
could  hardly  have  arisen  hefore  a  general  eoneeption  of 
the  nature  of  the  human  economy,  or  at  least  of  those 
things  that  are  needful  to  man's  perfeetion  and  felicity, 
had  heeome  general.  There  is  the  guestion,  Juid  sueh  a 
eoneeption  eome  to  the  prophets?  Now  the  answer  to 
that  que8tion  is,  that  the  meaning  of  human  history,  or  the 
under8tanding  of  its  tendency,  of  its  movement  towards  an 
esehatologieal  goal,  was  not  revealed  to  Israel  by  study 
of  the  life  of  mankind,  but  by  refleetion  on  the  nature 
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of  6od  as  revealeeL  Gk)d  wa8  the  real  Maker  of  histor^. 
To  the  prophets  there  are  no  sueh  things  as  mere  events 
or  oeeurreneee ;  all  events  are  animated,  so  to  speak,  with 
a  Divine  energ^.  Qod  is  the  author  of  the  events,  and 
His  mind,  His  will,  or  His  purpose  is  in  them.  Henee, 
when  80  broad  a  view  as  that  of  human  life  or  hi8tory 
aa  a  whole  is  taken,  it  i8,  80  to  8peak,  8econdar7.  It  i8 
the  refleetion  of  the  view  taken  of  God,  of  Hi8  heing,  and 
therefore  a8  an  inferenee  from  Hi8  heing,  of  Hi8  purpo8e, 
and  of  what  the  issue  will  be  when  He  realises  Hi8  pur- 
pose,  or,  as  we  might  8ay,  when  He  realises  Himself  in 
the  histor^  of  mankind.  So  soon  as  the  ethieal  heing  of 
Jehovah  wa8  conceived,  and  His  oneness  as  God,  there 
could  not  but  immediately  follow  the  idea  also  that  human 
history,  which  was  not  so  mueh  under  His  providence  as 
His  direct  operation,  would  eventuate  in  a  kingdom  of 
righteouaness  wUch  would  emhraee  aU  mankinA 

No  doubt  the  way  in  which  this  is  conceived  is  that 
this  kingdom  of  righteousness  is  first  realised  in  Israel,  and 
that  through  Israel  it  extend8  to  all  mankind;  for  the 
nations  "  eome  to  Israel's  light,  and  kings  to  the  hrightness 
of  its  rising,"  this  light  heing  the  glory  of  Jehovah  dwell- 
ing  in  LsraeL  But  the  unity  of  God  ereates  the  unity  of 
mankind. 

(6)  So  we  have  an  e8chatology  of  two  kind8 :  that  of 
the  kingāom,  and  that  of  the  indimdtud.  The  former  is 
what  is  taught  eoneerning  the  perfeetion  of  the  nation  or 
people  of  Israel,  or  on  a  universal  seale  of  the  nations 
or  mankind;  and  the  latter,  so  f ar  as  the  individual  is 
cousidered  in  himself  as  distinct  from  the  people,  would 
eonstitute  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  But  one  of  the 
things  that  surprise  us  more  and  more  in  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  is  the  plaee  given  to  the  individuaL  How  little  the 
iudividual  hulks  in  it,  how  greatly  the  individual  loses 
himself  in  the  community, — thinks  of  himsolf  always  as 
part  of  it,  has  hopes  for  himself  only  so  far  as  he  has  hopes 
for  his  people.  Pure  or  true  individualism,  i.e.  the  in- 
dividuars  eonseiousness  of  himself  in  relation  to  God,  and 
26 
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as  having  a  de8tiny  of  his  own  to  work  out  or  to  inherit 
out  of  all  relation  to  the  de8tiny  of  the  eominunit^,  and 
independent  of  all  other  men — this  kind  of  individuaht7 
appears  in  the  01d  Testament  only  in  a  few  great  instanees.. 


XIL  OOGTRINE  OF  THE  LAST  THINGS— 

IMMORTALITY. 

1.  IHfferenees  in  Moāes  of  ThoughL 

In  mueh  of  the  teaehing  of  the  01d  Testament,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  the  destinie8  of  the  People  of  Grod  as  a 
people  that  are  8pecially  in  view.  But  there  is  the 
question  also  of  the  Individual,  and  what  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  has  to  8ay  of  him.  This  eomes  into  view  in  eonnee- 
tion  with  the  01d  Testament  eoneeptions  of  sin,  āeath,  li/e, 
and  immortaliti/,  Very  mueh  of  what  is  taken  up  into  the 
Ghristian  doctrine  of  ImmAyrt(dity  appears  in  the  01d  Testa- 
nient  in  eonneetion  with  what  is  said  of  the  People  or  the 
Kingāom  of  God,  especially  in  the  prophetie  teaehing.  But 
there  is  mueh  more  than  that  in  the  New  Testament 
doctrine ;  and  in  the  01d  Testament  itself  there  is  an 
Kschatology  of  the  Individual  as  well  as  an  EBchatology 
of  the  Kingdoni  or  Peopla 

In  entering  now  on  the  teaeliing  of  the  01d  Testament 
on  the  8ubject  of  a  Future  Li/e,  we  have  to  notiee  eertain 
matters  of  general  interest,  and  eertain  bro}id  considera- 
tions  which  have  an  important  hearing  on  the  view  we 
take  of  the  01d  Testament  position.  These  nmst  be  horne 
in  mind  if  we  are  to  understand  aright  the  01d  Testament 
eoneeption  of  a  f uture  lifa 

We  may  notiee,  in  the  first  plaee,  the  point  which  has 
just  heen  referred  to,  namely,  the  relation  of  the  Eschatology 
of  the  Individual  to  that  of  the  Kingdom  or  the  People. 
A  largo  portit)n  of  the  eontrihution  which  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  makes  to  Ohristian  Eschatology  is  deriveil  from  the 
Eschatology  of  the  Nation.      To  this  helong  sueh  pointe  as 
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these:  (1)  the  manifestation  or  advent  of  Goel;  (2)  the 
univei-sal  ju(igment  eonneeteel  with  the  Day  of  the  Lord ; 
(3)  behind  this  judgment,  the  ineoming  of  the  perfeot 
kingdom  of  6od,  when  all  Israel  shall  be  8aved,  and  the 
nations  shall  be  partakers  of  their  salvation ;  (4)  the 
finality  and  etemity  of  this  condition,  that  which  eon- 
stitutes  the  hlesse^ness  of  the  saved  people  being  the 
presenee  of  God  in  the  mid8t  of  them;  (5)  the  form 
which  this  view  of  the  presenee  of  God  Himself  (which 
corresponds  to  the  Ohristian  view  of  heaven)  takes  in  sueh 
Messianie  propheeies  as  Isa.  ix.  11,  ete.,  where  Jehovah 
is  represented  as  present  in  His  fulness  in  the  Messianie 
King. 

Now,  most  that  is  8aid  in  these  eonneetions  is  said  of 
the  people  as  a  peopla  The  people  is  immortal,  and  its 
life  etemal;  and  this  life  is  conceived  as  lived  in  this 
world,  although  this  world  Ls  also  8aid  to  be  destined  to  be 
tran8figured,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  (Isa.  lxv.  17).  But  the  guestion  must  arise, 
Are  the  individuals  of  the  people  immortal,  or  is  there 
only  an  imraortjdity  of  the  people  as  a  people  ?  Is  the 
life  of  the  individual8,  however  prolonged  and  hlesse^,  yet 
finally  closed  by  death  ?  In  most  passages  the  prophets 
have  in  view  the  destiny  of  the  people  as  a  unity,  the 
ultimate  fate  of  individual8  not  heing  present  to  their 
mind.  In  some  passiiges,  however,  the  destiny  of  the  in- 
dividual  is  referred  to,  and  perhaps  a  progress  may  be 
ohserveA 

It  is  important  to  ohserve,  therefore,  how  the  01d 
Testament  ways  of  thinking  on  man's  future  ^iffer  in  eer- 
tain  respeets  from  ours.  Hie  ehief  difierence,  perhaps,  lies 
in  this,  that  when  the  01d  Testament  speaks  of  immortality, 
etemal  felicity,  or  what  is  equivcJent  to  heaven,  it  usually 
speaks  of  the  immortality  and  etemal  felicity  of  the  nation. 
This  immortality  and  felicity  shall  be  entered  upon  at  the 
manifestation  of  Jehovah  at  the  day  of  the  Lord  and  His 
judgment.  We,  on  the  other  liand,  think  of  the  individual 
aQd  immortalityy  and  apply  the  latter  term  to  the  in- 
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dividuar8  dcstiny  after  death.  But  in  the  OId  Testament 
the  immortalit^  of  the  people  does  not  raise  the  guestion 
of  āeath.  Tliere  is  a  ohange, — a  heing  made  peifeet,  an 
entranee  upon  a  new  age, — ^but  only  a  ohanga 

The  01d  Testament  position  appears  preeisel^  like  that 
which,  if  New  Testament  seholars  be  right,  wa8  the  earl^ 
Ohristian  position — when  the  hope  of  the  Second  Coming 
continued  viyid.  This  Goming  would  ehange  the  world 
and  the  Ghureh,  bat  the  Ghureh  would  pass  living  into 
perfeet  blessednes8.  And  of  eourse  individuals  would  share 
in  the  ehange— "  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  bat  we  ahall  all 
be  ehange^"  (1  Gor.  xv.  51).  Now,  this  was  very  like 
the  state  of  feeliiig  in  the  01d  Testament.  The  individua] 
would  share  in  the  transition  of  the  community.  The  day 
of  the  Lord  would  hreak,  and  the  living  woald  enter  into 
fulness  of  life  without  tasting  deatlL 

Thus  the  greater  part  of  what  is  said  of  immortality  in 
the  01d  Testament  heing  said  of  the  people,  death  is  not  a 
thing  referred  to  in  sueh  eouneetions. 

But  even  when  the  individual  is  spoken  of,  or  is  the 
speaker,  his  hopes  may  be  connected  with  the  destinie8  of 
the  people.  He  may  share  in  these, — entering  into  endur- 
ing  blessedness,  without  seeing  death, — he  heing  part  of 
the  peopla  In  passages,  also,  in  which  this  is  implied» 
death  is  not  contemplated.  There  is  an  immortalit^,  a 
eontinuanee  of  heing,  which  does  not  pass  through  death  or 
arise  behind  it.  Now  that  the  Second  Goming  has  ceased 
to  be  a  vivid  part  of  Ohristian  faith,  and  death  is  looked 
on  as  the  inevitahle  fate  of  us  all,  the  state  of  the  que8tion 
heeomes  somewhat  changed,  and  immortality  is  looked  at 
exclusively  as  something  involving  death. 

The  i^assages,  however,  in  the  01d  Testament  where 
ieath  is  contemplated  are  not  numerous,  heeause  the  hope 
of  the  nation  was  so  vivid,  and  this  hope  was  8hared  in  by 
the  living  individuals. 

True  individualistic  ho^^e,  therefore,  is  expre88ed  only 
in  those  passages  of  the  01d  Testament  where  death  is 
oontemplated, — ^where  it  seems  near  or  eertain.     Then  the 
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individual  person  is  eut  off  from  sharing  in  the  hope  and 
de8tin7  of  the  nation,  and  he  is  thrown  upon  his  own 
individual  relation  to  6od  to  sustain  him. 

Again,  it  has  alway8  heen  felt  to  be  strange  that  the 
teaehing  in  the  01d  Testament  regarding  immortaIity 
should  be  so  ohseure,  or  at  least  so  indireet  and  inex- 
plieit.  This  seems  not  only  strange  in  itself  when  the 
ease  of  some  other  nations,  sueh  as  the  Egyptians,  is  eon- 
sidered,  in  whose  minds  questions  of  death  and  immortality 
occupied  so  prominent  and  engrossing  a  plaee ;  it  heeomes 
doubly  strange  when  we  take  into  aeeount  the  very  elear 
and  elevated  teaehing  given  in  the  01d  Testament  regarding 
other  truths  of  religion,  and  the  true  conditions  of  living 
unto  6od.  The  faith  in  a  future  life  is  so  important  a 
part  of  our  religion,  that  we  are  surprise^  to  find  it  appear- 
ing  with  so  little  explicitne68  in  the  religious  thoughts  of 
the  01d  Te8tament  8aint8.  This  has,  indeed,  appeared  to 
some  writer8 — Warburton,  for  example  ^ — so  surprising,  that 
they  have  concluded  that  the  revelation  of  the  doctrine 
wa8  of  purpose  kept  back,  with  the  view  of  serving  some 
other  ends.  This  idea,  however,  belonged  to  the  time  when 
view8  of  the  nature  and  methoris  of  revelation  prevailed 
which  were  rather  artifieial.  In  the  present  day  we  are 
more  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  methods  pursued  by 
revelation  were  siraple,  and,  if  we  ean  say  so,  natiiral ;  that 
is,  that  its  great  object  was  to  enahle  men  in  eaeh  age 
practically  to  live  unto  6od,  and  that  at  all  times  it  gave 
them  light  suffieient  for  this ;  but  that  on  other  8ubjects  it 
left  them  very  mueh  with  the  ideas  which  they  had. 

lu  other  word8,  it  took  men  as  it  found  them,  setting 
hefore  them  at  all  times,  and  in  eaeh  sueeessive  age,  what 
was  needful  that  they  might  walk  hefore  6od  in  holiness 
an(l  righteousness,  and,  as  it  taught  them  this,  penetrating 
and  transforming  other  mode8  of  thinking  on  many  non- 
088611  tial  matters  which  they  eherishe^.  If,  therefore,  we 
find  explicit  teaehing  on  this  que8tion  of  iminortality  post- 
ponedy  we   may  infer  that  it  was  not  uunatural  that  it 

1  In  hiii  Uivi'M  LegeUion  o/  Moaes, 
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sboiild  be  so;  that  there  wa8  somethiiig  in  the  wa7B  of 
thinking  on  the  part  of  the  people  which,  for  a  time  at 
least,  8upplied  the  plaee  of  it,  or  at  all  events  made  it  not 
a  neees8ity  to  a  true  life  with  Grod  and  a  walk  hefore  Him 
in  righteousness.  And  we  ma^  perhaps  also  infer  that  at 
a  later  timo  events  occurred  in  God'8  providential  mling  of 
the  history  of  the  people,  which  modified  their  former 
modcs  of  thinking  to  sueh  an  cxtent  that  more  explicit 
statements  on  this  guestion  were  re^uisite,  and  so  when 
requisite  they  were  8upplied. 

Again,  our  life  now  is  very  strongly  individual,  and  80  is 
our  religion.  Some  make  it  a  eharge  agaiust  Chri8tianity, 
at  least  as  practised  and  lived,  that  it  is  too  individuali8tic» 
that  it  is  80  even  to  selfishness.  However  this  be,  it  eannot 
be  doubted  that  a  different  way  of  feeling  prevailed  in 
Israel.  The  individual  wa8  alway8  apt  to  lose  himself  in 
some  eolleetive,  sueh  as  the  family,  the  trihe,  or  the  people. 
He  wa8  part  of  a  greater  whole,  and  felt  himself  to  have 
meaning  only  as  helonging  to  it.  This  is  perhape  an 
Oriental  way  of  thiiiking;  and  if  80,  revelation  in  some 
respeets  accominodated  itself  to  it.  It  did  not  wage  war 
against  it,  but  left  the  positive  truth  which  it  gave  to  aet 
\x\yon  it,  and  gradually  ^isintegrate  and  ^issolve  it.  The 
eovenant  was  made  not  with  individual8,  but  with  the 
people.  The  prophets  addres8  their  oraeles  to  the  State, 
to  the  leaders  and  rulers  in  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  It  is 
the  ^estinies  of  this  kingdom  that  they  pursue  out  to  the 
perfeetion  of  it.  The  individual  has  his  part  in  the  hlessings 
of  the  kingdom,  but  he  has  it  as  a  memher  of  the  people. 

This  conc43ption  of  8olidarity  and  the  repression  of  indi- 
vidualism  are  considerations  alway8  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
judging  the  01d  Testament.  They  explain  many  things, 
and  give  a  differcnt  eolour  to  some  things  which  are  apt 
to  offend  us.  The  8weeping  away,  for  example,  of  the 
whole  family  and  dcpendent8  of  a  nian  along  with  himself 
heeause  of  his  sin  or  offenee,  wa8  a  praetiee  due  to  this 
idca  of  solidarity.  The  ehiMren  and  dependcnts  were  not 
regarded  as  having  an  independent  existence  or  a  8tanding 
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of  their  own.  They  were  part  of  the  father,  of  the  head  of 
the  family,  and  he  wa8  not  held  fully  punishe^  unless  all 
that  were  his  8hared  his  fate.  Suoh  a  praetiee  would 
appear  now  to  us  an  immorality,  heeause  of  our  strong 
sense  of  the  independence  of  eaeh  individual ;  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  soIidarity  then  prevalent  it  had  not  this 
aspeot.  And  in  the  same  way  the  tendency  of  the 
individual  in  early  times  to  sink  himself  in  the  eoUeetive 
unity,  the  trihe  or  the  people,  helps  to  explain  what  seems 
to  us  the  defective  aspiration  of  the  individual  after 
immortality  or  life.  What  Jehovah  had  founded  on  the 
earth  was  a  kingdom  of  6od.  This  wa8  etemal.  In  the 
days  of  the  King  Messiah  this  kingdom  would  be  universal, 
and  the  people  would  be  perfeet.  And  the  individual  had 
his  inimortality  in  that  of  the  theocracy.  His  great  interest 
was  in  it.  His  hopes  found  realisation  there.  His  lahours 
were  perpetuated  in  it,  even  if  he  ceased  to  live.  He  8aw 
the  good  of  Israel,  and  he  continued  to  live  in  the  fuller 
life  of  his  people.  But  this  immortality  of  his  hopes  and 
purposes  was  not  all.  In  his  children  he  continued  to 
live.  He  was  there  in  them;  for  he  regarded  them  as 
himself,  furthering  God'8  work  and  enjoying  His  favour. 
So,  too,  his  rememhranee  wa8  not  eut  off — "  the  righteous 
shall  be  held  in  everlasting  rememhranee"  (Ps.  cxii.  6), 
This  kind  of  feeling  is  illustrated  in  Isa.  IvL,  3,  where  the 
prophet,  eneouraging  strangers  and  eunuehs  to  attaeh  them- 
selves  to  the  new  community  of  the  Ilestoration,  addres8e8 
the  latter :  "  Let  not  the  eunueh  8ay,  Behold,  I  am  a  dry 
tree."  The  feeling  of  these  persons  was  that,  having  no 
children,  they  would  have  no  permanent  plaee  in  the  eom- 
munity,  no  en^less  share  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  To  them 
the  Lord  replies :  **  I  will  give  them  in  Mine  house  and 
within  My  walls  a  plaee,  and  memorial,  an  everlasting 
name  that  shall  not  be  eut  ofT"  (Ivi  5).  The  passage  is 
a  pathetie  one;  for  all  that  the  prophet  is  as  yet  able 
to  promise  the  individual,  however  high  the  worth  of  the 
individual  is  now  con8idered  to  be,  is  an  immortality  in  the 
memoiy  of  God  and  of  men.     A  true  personal  immortaIity 
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'iA  not   vet  pniuiLsed ;    not  he,  bnt  bis  memor^,  .shall  be 
imuiortaL 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowleilged  that  here  lay  an  im- 
perfeetion  whieh  eouM  not  but  be  felt  This  kind  of 
immortalitv  in  the  {lerpetual  existence  of  the  kiiigdom  of 
GiA,  and  in  the  perfeetion  of  the  people  in  which  the  spirit 
of  the  individual  Iived,  must  have  heen  felt  bj  ihe  man 
to  be  too  8hadow7  to  satisf^  his  heart.  The  individnal 
spirit  struggles  against  the  idea  of  heing  poared  out  into 
the  general  stream  of  the  spirit  of  mankind  or  even  of  the 
people  of  God,  and  elaims  a  plaee  for  itsell  And  this 
elaim  will  be  the  more  lesolutelv  presae^  the  more  the 
individual  heeomes  aware  of  his  own  worth  and  of  the 
meaning  of  the  personal  lifa  Now,  in  the  proYidentiaI 
historv  of  Israel,  the  time  eame  when  the  State  or  people 
in  which  tbe  in<lividual  was  apt  to  lose  himself  eame  to  an 
end.  At  the  Exile  the  people  ceased  to  exist,  being 
8Ciittered  into  ever^  Iand.  But  though  the  people  and 
Stiite  had  (lisappeared,  Jehovah  their  Grod  remained,  and 
reli<i;ion  remained,  and  there  remained  the  individual8  of 
the  nation ;  and  tlius  all  that  signifieanee  and  those 
res[>onsibilities  and  hopes,  whieh  belonged  to  the  people 
befr)re,  were  now  felt  by  the  individual  to  helong  to  him. 
We  inight  think  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  a 
great  calamity,  yet  in  a  religious  sense  it  was  the  greatest 
Rte[)  towards  Oiristianit^  taken  sinee  the  Exodus.  It  made 
reli^^ion  inde{>endent  of  any  locality;  it  showed  ihat  the 
]>eople  of  God  coiild  exist  though  no  longer  in  the  form  of 
a  State  or  nation.  It  changed  the  religious  eentre,  so  to 
s{)eak,  making  it  no  more  the  eonseienee  of  the  people,  but 
the  eonseienee  of  the  individuaL  Henee  in  a  prophet  of 
the  Exile  we  find  sueh  words  as  these :  "  All  souls  are  Mine, 
saith  the  Lord ;  as  the  soul  of  the  father,  so  also  the  soul  of 
the  son  is  Miiie"  (Ezek.  xviiL  4).  To  eaeh  individual 
spirit  the  I»r(l  stands  in  the  same  relation.  Naturallj, 
whcn  tliis  Rtage  has  been  reached  the  eraving  for  individttal 
iniin()rtality  would  immediately  arise.  And  8peedily  the 
idea  would  be  extended ;  even  the  dead  of  past  generations 
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would  be  drawn  in  iinder  the  general  eoneeption.  They, 
too,  would  be  made  to  share  in  the  hle^Mings  of  the  perfeet 
kingdom,  and  thus  faith  in  the  resurreetion  also  would 
arise,  as  in  Dan.  xii. 

There  is  another  way  of  thinking,  eommon  now,  which 
makes  us  wonder  how  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  could 
for  long  be  so  ohseurel^  8tated  in  the  01d  Testament 
We  wonder  how  morality  and  religion  could  exist  without 
the  support  of  those  etemal  sanetions  supplied  to  the  mind 
in  the  faith  of  a  future  retrihution.  Now  the  difference 
between  our  way  of  thinking  and  that  prevalent  for  long 
at  least  in  Israel,  does  not  lie  in  any  difference  as  to  belidF 
in  retrihution.  It  lies  hera  We  may  relegate  this  retrihu- 
tion  to  a  future  worldj  Israel  believed  that  it  preyailed 
fiilly  now  and  wa8  seen  in  this  world.  The  universal  &ith 
of  the  people  is  compre8sed  in  Prov.  xi  31 :  "  Behold,  the 
righteous  shall  be  reeompense^  on  the  earth ;  mueh  more 
the  ungodly  and  the  sinner."  Or  as  it  is  in  the  Ist  Psalm. 
To  our  minds  now  the  anomalies  of  providence  bulk  mueh 
more  largely  than  they  did  to  early  Israel  at  least  We 
may  detect  general  prineiples  in  providence,  we  may  see 
the  direction  the  movement  pursues ;  it  may  in  a  general 
way  plainly  make  for  righteousness,  but  there  are  many 
hindrances,  and  the  eurrent  is  often  hemmed,  and  to 
appearanee  even  turned  aside.  But  in  the  early  literature 
of  Israel  sueh  a  feeling  hardly  appears.  Even  in  the  Book 
of  Proverhs,  a  book  occupied  almost  exclu8ively  with  the 
doctrine  of  providence,  with  God'8  rule  of  man's  life,  there 
seems  to  be  hardly  one  eomplaint  regarding  any  anomaly  of 
providence,  any  haniship  or  infelicity  to  the  righteous  or 
any  pro8perity  or  felicity  to  the  wicked.  In  later  hooks, 
sueh  as  Eeelesiastes  and  Job  and  some  Psalms,  eomplaints 
are  abundant.  But  in  the  earlier  literature  the  faith  in  an 
inflexible  retrihution  in  this  life  prevaila  This,  indeed,  may 
be  8aid  to  be  ju8t  the  essenee  of  the  prophetie  teaehing — 
balanced  or  tempered,  of  eourse,  by  6od's  enduring  mere^ 
and  His  purpose  of  graee,  which  nothing  could  frustntte,  and 
towards  which  even  His  righteousness  in  retrihution  worked. 
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It  ma7  be  made  a  guestion  how  this  ver^  stringent  doe- 
trine  of  retrihution  in  this  life  aroea  It  is  probably  due,  as 
ahoost  all  other  doctrines  are,  to  the  ver^  powerfiil  theism 
of  Seriptnre  and  of  the  people.  God  wa8  all  in  alL  Events 
were  all  His  work,  and  all  immediately  His  work.  AU  the 
ehanges  on  the  earth  and  in  life  were  hut  the  effeets  of  an 
nnseen  power  operating  within  all  thing&  And  this  Grod 
wa8  righteous,  and  His  rule,  therefore,  in  eaeh  partieular 
event  a  display  of  EUs  righteousness.  As  there  wa8  one 
Grod,  there  was  one  worlA  His  rule  prevailed  alike  every- 
where.  The  universe  wa8  a  moral  eonstitution.  The 
physical  had  no  meaning  in  itself ;  it  wa8  but  the  medium 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  moraL  Thus  that  sphere 
where  retrihution  finds  fuU  realisation,  and  which  we  have 
leamed  to  transfer  to  some  tran8cendental  state,  early 
Israel  found  to  exi8t  in  this  present  world.  Sin  wa8 
puni8hed  and  righteousness  rewarded.  There  wa8  no 
anomaly  hera  The  anomaly  wa8  the  e^istenee  of  evil,  and 
that  it  wa8  permitted  to  eontinue,  and  not  finally  purged 
away.  Yet  this  condition  wa8  but  temporary,  and  would 
terminate  soon ;  it  might  terminate  at  any  moment  The 
day  of  the  Lord  might  braak  on  the  generation  then  living 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  would  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh 
would  see  it  together.  He  would  eome,  His  arm  ruling 
for  Him,  His  reward  with  Him,  and  His  reeompense 
hefore  Him  He  would  perfonn  His  short  work  on  the 
earth. 

Of  eourse,  here  again,  in  this  idea  of  a  retrihutive  rule 
of  God  on  earth,  there  was  an  imperfeetion,  and  the  feeling 
of  it  led  to  further  development8.  In  the  early  and  happy 
condition  of  the  kingdom  and  8ociety  the  well-l)eing  of  the 
righteous  might  seem  realised,  and  under  good  govemment 
the  wicked  might  be  eut  off.  The  law  of  retrihution  had 
effeet.  Yet  later,  when  the  State  hegan  to  stagger  under 
the  blow8  dealt  it  from  abroad,  and  when  morals  within 
heeame  diasolute,  the  faith  in  a  perfeet  retrihutive  mlo  of 
providence  in  this  world  would  reeeive  rude  shoeks.  The 
fall  of  the  State,  indeed,  was  its  most  perfeet  illustration 
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when  the  State  wa8  con8idered  as  a  moral  person» — as  the 
prophets  from  Hosea  downward  consider  it.  But  in  the 
^isastrous  time  that  followed  it  was  just  the  righteous 
individuals  that  suffered  the  most  grievous  har^ships,  and 
that  of  ten  just  heeause  of  their  righteousness — "  For  Thy 
sake  are  we  killed  all  day  long"  (Ps.  xliv.  22).  And  then 
this  ideal  of  a  perfeet  retrihutive  providence  in  this  world 
began  to  hreak  up.  Men  felt  it  giving  way  under  their 
feet.  And  profoundly  interesting  is  it  to  ohserve  the  per- 
plexities,  we  might  say  the  agitation  and  alarm,  which  the 
discovery  occasioned.  The  unrighteousness  prevailing  on 
the  earth  was  immediately  transferred  to  God  as  the  author 
of  it ;  for  He  was  the  author  of  all  events.  The  very  sun 
of  righteousness  in  the  heavens  8eemed  to  sufTer  eelipse. 
The  reason  of  pious  minds  almost  tottered  under  the  sugges- 
tion  that  God  Himself  was  unrighteous,  as  the  author  of  Job 
makes  him  Bay :  ''  It  is  God  that  makes  my  heart  soft,  and 
the  Aimighty  that  trouhleth  me"  (Job  xxiiL  16);  "The 
earth  is  given  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked :  He  eovereth 
the  faee  of  the  judges  thereof ;  if  not  He,  who  then  is  it  ? " 
(Job  ix.  24).  By  and  by  a  higher  teaehing  calmed  these 
feelings  by  suggesting  considerations,  sueh  as  that  these 
afSietions  of  the  righteous  might  serve  henefieent  ends» 
even  in  regard  to  the  righteous  themselvea  And  further, 
it  calmed  them  by  opening  a  glimpse,  if  no  more,  of  the 
truth,  that  though  pious  minds  might  end  their  life  on 
earth  amidst  ^arkness,  a  light  might  still  arise  after  death. 
This  appears  the  position  as8umed  in  Job  xix.  25:  ''I 
know  that  my  Bedeemer  liveth  .  .  .  and  after  this  my 
body  is  de8troyed,  I  shall  see  God :  wliom  I  shall  see  for 
myself,  and  mine  eye8  sliall  behold,  and  not  another."  Ap- 
parently  also  in  Pss.  xlix.,  lxxiiL,  and  possibly  xxxvil  But 
of  these  we  shall  speak  again. 

There  is  yet  another  point  of  view  from  which,  to  us 
now,  the  want  of  eleamess  in  the  01d  Testament  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  appears  somewhat  strange.  We  are  sur- 
pri8ed  that  the  Okl  Testament  saint  scemed  8atisfied  with 
the  conditions,  necessarily  imperfeet,  of  a  religious  life  with 
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God  upon  the  earth ;  that  he  did  not  feel  the  need  of  a 
eloser  fellow8hip  with  God  than  is  possihle  aniidst  the 
iniperfeetionfi  of  earth ;  and  that  ^ifisatisfaetion  with  earth 
did  not  lead  him  to  deniand,  and  to  helieve  in,  a  more 
perfeet  condition  of  e^istenoe  and  a  nearer  viaion  of  Grod. 
Now,  in  this  there  may  be  some  imperfeetion  in  the  manner 
of  tlioiight  and  feeling  of  the  01d  Testament  sainta  Here 
at  least  we  toueh  upon  a  point  in  which  we  have  heen 
taught  to  diverge  from  them,  and  which  in  some  reepeots 
is  just  the  point  of  difference  between  the  OId  Testament 
and  the  New.  In  order  to  judge  these  Hebrew  saints 
fairly,  however,  we  must  look  closely  at  their  way  of 
thinking ;  and  if  we  do  so,  perhaps  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  admit  that  we  may  have  diverged  from  them,  not  indeed 
in  fundamental  faith,  but  practically  further  than  was 
neces8ary.  We  have  eome  to  feel  strongly  the  imperfee- 
tions  of  the  most  perfeet  life  upon  the  earth,  and  to  helieve 
that  only  in  a  world  that  is  another  ean  full  fellowship 
with  God  be  found.  However  true  this  be,  it  is  possihle 
that  the  very  axiomatic  nature  of  the  truth  leads  oeeasion- 
ally  to  the  undue  depreciation  of  this  life,  and  to  an  un- 
neces8ary  ^isparaging  of  the  possihilities  it  offers  in  the 
way  of  living  unto  God.  So  far  as  the  01d  Testament 
saints  were  concemed,  if  we  examine  the  utteranees  very 
nunierou8ly  8cattered  over  the  Seriptures,  we  do  find 
evidence  of  a  very  vivid  eonseiousness  of  the  presenee  of 
God  with  them,  and  of  the  possession  of  His  fellowship : 
"  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  ?  and  on  earth  there  is  none  I 
desire  beside  Thee"  (Ps.  lxxiii.  25).  "  When  I  awakc  I  am 
still  with  Thee"  (Ps.  cxxxix.  18).  "I  have  set  the  Lord 
hefore  me ;  He  is  at  my  right  hand  "  (Ps.  xvi.  8).  "  Never- 
theless  I  am  continually  with  Thee"  (Ps.  lxxiii.  23). 
This  eonseiousness  of  God's  neamess  and  fellow8hip  seems 
to  exceed  that  which  men  ordiuarily  have  now.  We  might 
speeulate  to  what  it  wa8  due. 

In  some  respeets  it  niight  be  due  to  tbe  extremely 
emotional  and  the  highly  intuitive  nature  of  tbe  people's 
mind,  which  realise^  God  more  powerfulIy  than  our  mind8 
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do.  There  was»  no  doubt,  something  supematural  in  the 
visions  of  God  which  8uch  prophets  as  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel 
8aw,  but  there  must  also  have  been  a  peeuliar  mental 
eharaeteristie  which  lent  itself  readily  to  sueh  revelations. 
Ferhaps  another  thing  which  helped  the  people  to  realise 
the  presenee  of  God  so  vividly  with  them  was  just  this, 
that  He  did  in  faet  dwell  in  a  house  among  them  where 
He  had  placed  His  name.  When  the  worshipper  eame  to 
this  house,  he  felt  he  wa8  near  unto  God;  there  he  ap- 
peared  hefore  Him.  We  are  familiar  with  the  vividness 
with  which  God's  presenee  wa8  realised,  and  with  the 
longing  of  saints  to  be  near  the  plaee  of  His  abode: 
•*  One  thing  have  I  desired  .  .  .  that  I  may  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the 
beauty  of  the  Lord  "  (Ps.  xxviL  4).  But  to  whatever  this 
vivid  realising  of  God's  presenee  was  due,  it  certainly 
existed  in  the  minds  of  His  people,  and  the  religious 
meaning  of  it  is  not  affected.  That  which  eonstitutes  the 
essenee  of  the  future  world  to  men  now,  the  presenee  of 
God,  the  Israelite  profoundly  enjoyed  on  earth. 

But  no  doubt  a  signifieant  point  of  difierence  between 
the  modes  of  thought  among  01d  Testament  saints  and 
those  now  eurrent  emerges  here.  The  diflFerence  lies  in  the 
diirerent  views  of  what  eonstitutes  life.  To  the  Israelite, 
'life'  meant  what  we  ordinarily  eall  'life  in  the  body.' 
life  was  the  e^istenee  of  man  in  all  his  parts.  When 
Adam  wa8  created,  God  formed  him  of  the  dust,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  hreath  of  life ;  and  he  heeame 
a  living  person  (Gen.  ii.  7).  He  lived ;  and  in  the  fellow- 
ship  of  God  his  life  was  perfeet  And  so  the  pious 
Israelite  always  continued  to  think.  To  him,  separation  of 
the  spirit  from  the  body  was  what  he  called  death.  He 
was  far  removed  from  the  philosophieal  view  that  the  body 
was  a  prison-house,  released  from  which  the  spirit  could 
spread  its  wings  and  soar  into  purer  and  loftier  r^ons. 
Neither  yet  had  he  attained  to  the  Ghristian  view,  that 
^here  is  a  perfeetion  of  the  spirit  even  apart  from  the  body. 
His  view  of  lif e  was  the  synthetic  one ;  it  wa8  ihe  existence 
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of  man  in  all  his  (^arts,  living  in  the  light  of  God's  faee. 
He  stooil  hefore  that  analvsis,  so  to  speak,  whicb  ex- 
perienee  teaehes  us  takes  plaee  in  death;  and  his  yiew 
corres{)onded  to  that  new  s^nthesis  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment  teaehes,  when  the  dissolved  elements  of  human 
nature  shall  be  reunited  in  the  resurreetion  lifa  And  his 
nomenelature  corresponded  with  that  of  the  Apostle  Paol ; 
he  called  the  existenGe  of  man  in  the  body  'life/  as  the 
apostle  names  existence  In  the  resurreetian  hody  '  lifa' 

But  of  eourse,  life  heing  under8tood  in  this  sense»  a 
phy8ical  sphere  was  neccssary  for  it     Henee,  as  the  earth 
was  the  a1)ode  of  man,  it  was  to  be  his  abode  for  ever. 
A  transceu(lental  sphere  of  exiBtence,  sueh  as  we  eonoeive 
heaven,  could  not  oeeur  to  the  Israelita     He  was  far  from 
heing  insensihle  to  the  imperfeetions  that  accompaiiied  life. 
Though  he  enjoyed  Grod's  presenee,  it  was  not  yet  6od'8 
presenee  in  its  fulness.     In  a  sense,  therefoi*e,  the  Israelite 
believed  in  a  future  life,  and  longed  for  it.    But  it  wa8  not  a 
life  in  a  transcendental  sphere ;  it  was  a  future  life  upon  the 
earth.     In  the  perfeetion  of  the  people  of  God  they  would 
not  l>e  translate^  to  be  with  God  in  heaven,  but  God  would 
eome  down  and  reveal  Himself  in  His  fulness  among  men ; 
the  tahernaele  of  God  would  be  with  men,  and  He  would  be 
their  God,  and  they  His  peopla     Then  G<xi  would  make  a 
new  eovenant  with  men,  forgiving  their  sin,  and  writing 
His  law  upon  their  hearta     And  the  kingdom  would  be 
the  Lord's.      And  simultaneously  with  this  manifestation 
of  .lehovah  among  men,  the  earth  would  be  transfigured, 
an(l  all  hindrance8  to  a  perfeet  life  with  God  removed : 
"  Behold  I  ereate  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  and  the 
fonner  shall  not   be  rememl)ered"  (Isa.   lxv.   17),      This 
manifestation  of  Jehovah  in  His  fulness  was  felt  as  if  it 
were  imminent ;   the  salvation  was  ready  to  be  revealed. 
And  here,  perhapa,  ju8t  as  mueh  as  anywhere,  Ues  the  ex- 
planation  of  the  want  of  the  kind  of  faith  which  we  now 
have.     The  etemal  abode  of  man  wa8  the  earth ;  perfeetion 
lay  in  the  perfeet  presenee  of  Jehovah ;  hut  His  perfeet  pre- 
senee  wa8  alway8  near  in  hope, — living  men  might  behold  it. 
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2.  FeUowship  with  God  the  Funāamental  lāea, 

These  eonsielerations  iiiay  teiid  80incwhat  to  remove 
our  surprise  at  the  ahsenee  of  explicit  teaehing  ahout 
immortality  in  the  01d  Testament.  The  pious  Israelite 
had  in  truth,  or  felt  he  had  in  essenee,  all  those  things 
that  eonstitute  heaven.  No  doubt  he  had  them  in  idea 
rather  than  in  the  fulness  of  reality.  He  had  that  sense  of 
perfeet  retrihution  which  to  us  seems  to  helong  to  the  future, 
although  the  time  eame  when  painful  doubts  arose,  and 
suggested  that  something  was  wanting.  He  had  that 
presenee  of  God  which  is  that  which  gives  its  meaning  to 
heaven.  It  was  this  that  made  up  the  joy  of  life  to  him — 
"Thou  art  the  portion  of  my  eup  .  .  .  the  lines  have  fallen  to 
me  in  pleasant  plaees  "  (Pa  xvL  5—7).  So  that  the  aeute 
remark  made  by  the  authors  of  the  work  called  the  ūhseen 
Universe  is  true,  who  say :  "  Not  from  want  of  religion,  but 
from  exce8s  of  religion,  was  this  void  [speeifie  thoughts 
ahout  future  immortality]  left  in  the  Jewi8h  mind.  The 
future  life  w{is  overlooked,  overshadowed  by  tlie  eonseious- 
ness  of  the  presenee  of  God  Himself"  (p.  9).  Yet  this 
presenee  of  God  was  not  in  sueh  f ulness  as  to  satisfy,  and 
in  tliis  seiise  the  pious  Israelite  looked  for  a  future  life, 
when  God  would  be  present  in  His  glory.  But  this 
perfeetion  was  one  the  seene  of  which  still  remained  the 
earth ;  there  was  no  translation  of  man  into  a  transcend- 
ental  sphere  of  spiritual  existence. 

It  is  to  this  point  of  the  enjoyment  of  God'8  fellow8hip 
and  life  in  His  favour  upon  the  earth  that  the  ehief 
development8  of  the  01d  Testament  doctrine  of  immortality 
attaeh  themselves.  The  event  of  death  interrupted  this 
fellow8hip,  and  tumed  the  joy  of  life  with  God  into  dark- 
nes&  For,  to  the  Israelite,  death  wa8  truly  death ;  and  the 
dead  were  eut  ofiF  from  fellow8hip  with  the  living,  whether 
man  or  God.  It  may  seem  surprising  that  the  referenees 
to  death  are  so  few  in  the  01d  Testament  Yet,  if  we  eount 
them  up,  the  passages  are  pretty  numerous.  Naturally, 
these  passages  are  generaU^  of  the  nature  of  reminiseenees 
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of  feelmgs  that  W6re  preeent  wheii  the  proepeet  of  death 
wa8  near.  Henoe  they  are  all  personal,  and  not  of  the 
natore  of  ahetraet  teaehing ;  though  they  often  riae  to  ihe 
erpreeaion  of  prineiples,  particalarly  the  prinoiple  that 
fellow8hip  with  God  oonstitntes  an  indis8oluble  bond,  which 
death  eannot  sever.  The  kind  of  immortality  demanded, 
or  inferred  or  pra^e^  for,  is  alway8  a  religioiis  im- 
mortalit^,  the  eontinuanee  of  that  life  with  6od  already 
lived  on  earth.  The  mere  e^istenee  of  the  spirit  after 
death  is  never  the  point,  for  this  was  never  doubted ;  it  is 
the  existence  in  the  fellowship  of  Grod  and  in  the  light  of 
His  faee  that  is  supplicated  for  or  assumed.  Henee  every 
eontrihution  made  to  the  question  is  of  a  praetieal  religious 
kind.  It  is  a  demand  of  the  religious  mind,  what  seems  to  it 
of  the  nature  of  a  nece8sity ;  or  it  is  a  flight  of  eestas^  of 
the  religious  experience ;  or  it  is  what  seems  involved  in  the 
very  relatious  of  God  and  the  mind  of  man. 

To  the  01d  Testament  saints,  immortality  seemed  the 
corollary  of  religion,  for  inmiortality  was  the  eontinuanee  of 
fellowship  with  God.  If  religion  was  true,  i.e.  if  Grod  wa8, 
then  that  experience  which  religion  was  would  eontinue, 
and  men  would  live.  The  teaehing  of  the  01d  Testament 
is  8ummed  up  by  our  Lord :  "  God  is  not  the  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living"  (Matt  xxiL  32).  The  prophets 
and  saints  of  the  01d  Testament  kingdom  of  God  were  not 
speeulative  men.  They  did  not  reason  that  the  soul  wa8 
immortal  from  its  nature;  this  wa8  not  the  kind  of  im- 
mortality  in  which  they  were  intere8ted,  though  for  all  that 
appears  the  idea  that  the  immaterial  part  of  man  8hould 
become  extinct  or  be  annihilated,  never  occurred  to  them. 
They  did  not  lay  stress,  in  an  objective,  refleetive  way,  on 
man's  instinetive  hopes  of  immortality,  though  perhaps  they 
may  be  observed  giving  these  instinetive  desires  expre8sion. 
They  could  not,  with  the  patient  eye  of  inductive  ohserva- 
tion,  gather  up  what  we  eall  analogies  to  the  passage  of 
heings  from  a  lower  to  a  higlier  life,  mvh  as  we  eoneeive 
our  own  dcath  to  be,  as  tlie  entranee  of  a  fuUer  life.  They 
did  not  reason :  they  felt,  and  they  knew.     They  set  the 
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Lord  hefore  them ;  and  heeause  He  wa8  at  their  right  hand 
they  were  not  moved,  and  every  element  of  their  heing 
rejoiced.  They  had  life  with  God,  and  they  felt  that  im- 
mortality  was  involved  in  their  oonHnimion  with  HinL  He 
was  their  God ;  and  He  wa8  not  tho  God  of  the  dead,  but 
of  the  living.  This  eommunion  wa8  the  object  of  their 
hopes  and  the  ground  of  their  faith.  Their  faith  in 
immortality  was  but  a  form  of  their  faith  in  God  It 
was  entirely  8ubjective  and  religious, — ^the  corollary  not 
of  reason,  but  of  experience  drawn  from  their  aetual  life 
with  God.  And  even  if  it  had  remained  but  a  record  of 
8ubjective  condition8,  of  postulates  of  faith,  of  demands  not 
of  reason,  but  of  religious  life,  without  any  objectiye  veri- 
fieation,  it  would  have  been  a  di8tinct  eontrihution  to  the 
helief  of  men  in  immortality,  a  eontrihution  in  a  region  and 
from  a  8ide  altogether  difTerent  from  those  in  which  other 
nations  made  their  eontrihutions — the  eontrihution  not  ot 
man's  refleetion,  but  of  his  religious  natura 

But  the  01d  Testament  age  did  not  pass  away  withoat 
these  8ubjective  aspirations  reeeiving  an  extemal  seal.  In 
Ghrist  those  8ubjective  hopes  and  demand8  of  faith  and 
man's  heart  heeanie  real  outward  faets.  In  His  life  the^ 
pa88ed  into  history. 

3.  Preliminarf/  Oiiestions  as  to  Man's  Nature. 

Any  question  eoneerning  death  and  immortalit^  and 
resurreetion  must  be  preceded  by  other  questions  relating 
to  the  nature  of  man.  For  if  death  be  in  some  sense 
a  di8solution,  and  that  which  is  simple  is  ineapahle  of 
separation,  the  nature  of  man  must  be  compound;  and 
its  elements  wiU  demand  eonsi^eration,  the  ^issolution  ot 
which  is  death,  the  continued  separation  of  whioh  is  the 
state  of  the  dead,  and  the  reunion  of  which  is  resurreetion. 
But  there  is  no  que8tion  more  diiiicult  in  Biblical  Theolog^ 
than  the  question  of  the  nature  of  nian.  Not  only  is  there 
no  eertain  an8wer  given  to  it  in  the  01d  Testament,  bafe 
the  New  Testament  seems  to  leave  it  eqaaUy  onflettte^. 

«7 
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That  man  possessos  a  soul  and  a  body  is  elearl/  tanght 
That  is  the  simplest  and  most  general  form  in  which  the 
teaehing  appears.  That  death  may  be  defined  as  the  separa- 
tion  of  these;  that  their  loealities  during  death  remain 
di8tinct;  and  that  in  resurreetion  they  are  united, — these 
are  all  general  statements,  true  indeed,  but  eoneealing  within 
them  a  numher  of  minor  undetermined  prohlema  With 
regard  to  the  body,  except  in  the  matter  of  its  resurreetion, 
there  is  not  mueh  eomplieation.  But  on  the  side  of  the  soul 
there  is  sueh  a  yariety  of  terminology  employed,  and  saeh 
apparently  irreeoneilahle  predications  are  made  eoneeming 
it,  that  eertain  results  seem  hardly  to  be  expect6d  from 
any  investigation.  The  first  and  most  prominent  faot  is 
that  Seripture  constantly  uses  two  word8  for  this  8ide  of 
human  nature,  iotU  and  spirit^  which  it  doe8  not  employ 
indiscriminately  by  any  means.  It  seems  to  regard  the 
latter  as  the  primary,  the  union  of  which  with  body  gives 
rise  to  soul,  But  whether  this  soul  that  so  arises  be  itself 
something  ^istinet  from  the  spirit  which,  uniting  with  the 
body,  gave  rise  to  it,  or  whetlier  it  be  not  that  spirt^  itself 
conceived  in  this  state  of  union  and  in  all  the  relations 
incidental  to  it,  so  that  the  naked  essenee  unrelated  would 
be  called  spirit,  and  the  same  essenee  in  vital  union  with 
the  body  would  be  named  soul,  is  a  question  to  which 
ansvvers  very  ^iverse  have  becn  retumed.  Moreover,  as  to 
this  spirit  itself,  its  relation  to  God'8  nature  is  very 
ob8curely  set  forth  in  Seripture;  for  it  seems  sometimes 
called  His.  He  gives  it,  and  men  live ;  He  takes  it  away, 
and  men  dia  It  returns  to  Grod  who  gave  it  He  is  "  the 
God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh"  (Num.  xvl  22,  xxvii.  16). 
And  sometimes  it  is  called  man's.  Thus  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  8ay  whether  this  spirit  which  God  gives  man,  and  which, 
eoming  from  God,  may  be  called  God'8  (as  the  apostle  also 
exhort8  us  to  glorify  Him  in  our  lx)dies,  which  are  Goil's, 
Gal.  vi.  20),  and  which,  given  to  man  and  helonging  to  him, 
may  be  called  man*s, —  be  really  a  permanent  part  of  man 
at  fill,  or  merely  God  Himself  abiding  in  every  ereature, 
sustaining  life,  and  when  He  withdraws,  eausing  that  from 
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which  He  withdraw8  to  fall  into  death.  There  are  thus  two 
very  ohseui'e  si^es  to  the  que8tion  eoneeming  man's  natore : 
one  is  the  relation  of  man's  spirit  to  man's  saul ;  and  the 
other  is  the  relation  of  man's  spirit  to  God'8  S/nrU.  Are 
sotU  and  spirit  in  man  e88entially  or  8ubstantially,  or  onl^ 
reIationally  di8tinct  ?  Are  nian's  spirit  and  God'8  Spirit 
numerically  distinct,  or  is  the  same  spirit  called  man's 
heeanse  possesse^  by  man,  and  God'8  heeause  given  by  God? 
And  heing  given  by  God,  is  it  man's  inalienahile  possession» 
or  only  a  temporary  gif  t  ?  These  are  question8  on  which 
one  eannot  profess  to  be  able  to  declare  any  very  definite 
results.  But  they  ^eserve  consideration,  partly  heeause 
they  are  of  great  interest  in  themselves,  and  partly  on 
aeeount  of  their  hearing  on  the  larger  question  of  im- 
mortality.  For  this  latter  strikes  its  roots  very  deep  down 
into  the  01d  Testament  view8  of  the  primary  and  essential 
relations  of  man  with  God 

With  regard  to  the  essential  or  suhstantial  di8tinction 
of  80ul  and  spirit  in  man,  there  are  eertain  statements  in  the 
New  Testament,  tr>  which  we  may  retum  here/  as  they  might 
seem  and  have  indeed  heen  con8idered  by  many,  undeniably 
to  estahlish  it.  There  is  the  passage  in  1  Thess.  v.  23:  "And 
the  very  God  of  peaee  8anctify  you  wholly ;  and  I  pray  God 
your  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  preserve^  hlameless 
unto  the  eoming  of  our  Lord  Je8U8  ehrist."  Here,  to  use  the 
word8  of  ElUeott,  the  prayer  "  is  threefoM :  fird,  that  they 
may  be  8auctified  by  God,  the  God  of  peaee ;  for  sanetifiea- 
tion  is  the  condition  of  outward  and  inward  peaee,  wholly 
6\oTeXeU  in  their  eolleetive  power8  and  eonstituents ;  next, 
that  eaeh  eonstituent  uiay  be  preserve^  to  our  Lord'8 
eoming ;  and,  lastli/,  that  eaeh  so  prescrved  may  be  entire 
and  eomplete  in  itself,  not  mutilated  or  de8integrated  by 
sin ; — that  the  body  may  retain  its  yet  uneffaced  image  of 
God,  and  its  unimpaired  aptitude  to  be  a  living  saerifiee  to 
its  makor ;  the  appetitive  soul  its  purer  hopes  and  uohler 
e'ispiratioiis ;  tho  spirit,  its  ever  blessed  assoeiate,  the  Holy 
and  Eternal  Spirit  of  God  "  (J)estiny  of  the  Creature,  p.  107). 

>  See  pp.  184-187.— Sd. 
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This  New  Teetament  passage  certamly  names  three  eon- 
stituent  elements  of  hiiman  nature,  names  them  all  co- 
ordinately,  and  speaks  of  eaeh  as  needing  sanotifieation,  and 
eapahle  of  preservation.  Are  we  to  eonsi^er  the  di8tinction 
between  soul  and  spirit  as  real,  or  only,  so  to  speak, 
f  unetional ;  as  a  di8tinction  of  organs  or  suhstanees,  or 
only  of  the  difierent  relations  or  conditionfi  of  a  single 
element  ? 

In  Heb.  iv.  1 2,  too,  there  oeeurs,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
siniilar  passage:  "For  the  word  of  God  is  quick,  and 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piereing 
even  to  the  dividing  a8under  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of 
the  joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart."  The  word  of  God  has  four 
qualities  assigned  to  it :  (1)  it  is  living,  ^&v ;  (2)  it  is  aetive, 
iv€py^^ ;  (3)  sharp ;  (4)  reaehing  even  to  the  dividing,  i.e. 
even  as  far  as  to  dividc,  a^pt'  fiepurfiov,  of  soul  and  spirit 
The  word  fiepia/Mo^  is  rather  the  noun  of  aetion,  āiviāing, 
than  the  plaee,  āivision ;  the  words  do  not  mean  entering 
in  80  deep  as  to  reaeh  the  plaee  of  division  of  soul  and 
spirit,  the  limit  of  boundary  between  tliem,  where  the  two 
meet,  where  the  line  of  ^i^asion  runs  between  them;  but 
entering  so  deep  as  to  divide  the  soul  and  spirit,  as  to 
effeet  a  ^ivision  of  them.  Yet  it  is  left  amlaguous  whether 
the  sharp  Word  of  God,  which  enters  so  deeply  that  it 
divides,  effeets  this  division  hehve^n  the  soul  and  spirit,  and 
lx5tween  the  joints  and  marrow,  or  ivithin  the  soul  and 
spirit ;  that  is  to  8ay,  whcther  it  separates  betwoen  the 
two,  or  euts  asuntler  eaeh  into  its  ^Mirts,  lays  it  open,  or, 
as  wc  should  say,  dissccts  hoth  soul  and  spirit,  hoth  joints 
and  marrow. 

So  far  as  our  que8tion  goea,  a  ^eeision  on  this  point  is 
not  important.  The  i^assage  reeogniaes  two  things:  one 
called  8onl,  which  is  not  merely  the  aniuial  life,  and  another 
called  sjnrit,  These  are  so  suhstantial  and  independent, 
that  either  they  may  bc  separal<3d  by  a  distinction  and  a 
line  of  divisi()n  drawn  bctwccn  tlioni, — a  sliarp  ^istinetion, 
it  is  true,  but  one  whicli  the  Word  of  God,  sharper  than 
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any  two-edged  8Word,  is  qualified  to  effeet, — or  eaeh  of 
them  may  be  8everally  divided  and  eut  open  into  its  own 
elements.  As  wa8  8aid,  the  view  which  con8ider8  the 
^ivision  not  to  be  made  between  the  two  elenient8,  8oul  and 
8pirit,  but  within  eaeh  of  them,  8eem8  the  true  one ;  for 
one  doe8  not  divide  joints  from  marrow,  but  rather  divide8 
joint8  themselves,  and  goes  80  deep  as  to  eut  open  even 
the  marrow.  But  in  any  ease  the  que8tion  is:  Doe8 
Seripture,  while  speaking  of  two  8uch  di8tinct  and  even 
antagonistie  things,  mean  really  two  things,  or  only  two 
aspeets  and  relations,  two  sides  of  the  one  individual  thing, 
which,  considered  in  itself,  in  its  nature,  is  called  spirit, 
and  as  sueh  is  pure  and  Divine ;  and  con8idered  as  related 
to  the  flesh,  is  callcd  satil,  and  in  this  relation  may  be 
degraded  and  coverod  with  the  sensuous  ?  I  suspeet  there 
is  no  passage  which  ean  be  adduced  at  all  so  elear  as  those 
two,  and  to  some  these  havo  seemed  decisive,  but  to  others 
quite  the  reverse. 

These  passages  raise  only  one  of  the  two  que8tions  over 
which  obscurity  in  this  matter  hangs.  The  other  ^uestion, 
namely,  that  of  the  relation  of  man*8  spirit  and  God's  Spirit, 
is  raiscd  as  soon  as  we  turn  to  the  01d  Testament  In  the 
aeeount  given  of  the  ereation  of  man  (Gen.  ii  7),  something 
is  8aid  hoth  ahout  the  origin  and  ahout  the  elements  of  his 
nature :  "  God  fornied  man  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  hreath  of  life ;  and  he  heeame 
a  living  soul."  There  are  three  things  or  stages  in  the 
proeess.  First,  God  formed  man  of  "^M,  du8t,  the  most 
inimaterial  of  tlie  matorial  elements  of  earth.  If  you 
eontrast  man's  formation  with  that  of  the  heiists,  you  find 
that  it  is  the  result  of  a  speeifie  de<*.ree  on  God's  part,  and  of 
a  partieular  independent  aet  of  formation.  The  earth  and 
waters  at  the  command  of  God  brougJU  forth  the  other 
ereatures.  But  man's  formation  is  the  issue  of  deliberation 
and  distinct  workmanship  on  (to^'s  ])art.  JSerond'f  his  body 
being  formeel,  God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  tlie  hreath 
of  life,  e^^n  ro^o,  i,e,  the  hreath  which  is  the  origin  and 
font  of  life,  rather  than  the  brcath  which  is  the  index  of 
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life.  This  is  the  point  around  whiGh  the  oontrovers^ 
turns.  The  won:l  hreath  is  not  nsed,  I  think, — ^there  is  one 
di8puted  passage, — of  the  life-hreath  of  other  ereatures 
besides  man.  The  aet  was  real  and  sjmbolia  6od 
breathed.  What  He  breathed  was  noTi ;  this  became  in 
man  D^n  \  hreaih  of  life.  Thirā,  this  done  to  man,  man 
heeame  a  living  soul,  n^n  rD3.  The  difierenoe  of  oonstrue- 
tion  of  these  ^oi-^s  is  to  be  ohsenre^  :  stnā^  '3,  has  alwa7B  an 
adjective  qualifying  it, — man  is  a  Uving  «>fcZ,  the  soul  lives, 
is  the  hearer  of  life,  within  it  all  life's  funetions  go  on,  and 
all  life's  phenomena  are  realise^ ;  and  so  Paul  says :  "  the 
first  man,  Adam,  was  made  a  '^^v^fl  ^&a-a  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  45). 
The  word  hreath,  '3,  however,  or  elsewhere  spirit,  \  has  no 
adjective  to  qualify  it,  but  a  noun  in  oonstruetion  with  it. 
You  do  not  speak  of  a  living  spirit,  but  of  a  qnrit  of  life, 
— one  which  eonfers  or  be8tow8  life,  one  from  which  life 
issues  forth ;  it  is  the  gpirit  theU  giveth  life^  to  Trveufia  iim 
To  ^(ooTToiovv  (John  vL  63).  The  soul  lives;  but  it  has 
not  life  in  itself,  the  spirit  gives  it  life. 

If  we  reeur  for  a  moment  to  the  second  step  in  the 
proeess,  without  discus8ing  the  word  hemme^  it  is  evident 
that  although  the  aet  was  symboUcal,  and  might  seem  to 
be  limited  in  meaning  to  the  mere  ealling  into  operation 
the  inspiring  and  expiring  proeesses  of  man's  respiration, 
and  the  putting  within  him  that  which  is  the  sign  of  life, 
naniely,  his  hreath ;  yet  the  e^pression  hreath  of  life  ean 
hardly  mean  merely  hreath,  which  is  the  sign  of  life  hera 
The  aetion  is  not  to  be  taken  as  merely  symbolical  of 
putting  hreath  in  man.  For  that  which  God  breathed 
into  man  could  not  be  mere  atmospherie  air,  and  be8ides 
there  is  the  same  double  use  of  words  in  Hebrew  that 
appears  in  all  languages,  the  word  for  hreath  and  spirit 
heing  the  same.  And  further,  in  point  of  faet,  this  t^ 
here  8aid  to  bo  breathed  into  man  is,  as  breathed,  el8ewhere 
8aid  to  be  the  eause  of  imdcr8tanding  in  him:  **the 
hreath  (or  inHpiration)  of  the  Almighty  giveth  understand- 
ing,"  D?.^3J^  ^J?  '^  (Job  xxxii.  8).  The  nanative  is  simple, 
and  might  seem  merel^  to  allude  to  the  putting  of  hreath 
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into  man,  which  is  the  sign  of  life;  hut  in  eonformit^ 
with  the  usage  of ')  el8ewhere,  we  must  hold  that  it  is 
also  the  spirit  or  hreath  of  God  which  ia  the  souree  of 
life  iu  man. 

But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  what  wa8  this  which  God 
br6athed  into  man  ?  Wa8  it  His  own  Spirit  ?  On  the  one 
hand,  we  might  8trictly  adhere  to  the  figure,  and  sa^ :  No 
man  hreathes  his  own  spirit — that  prineiple,  namel^,  where- 
by  his  own  personal  exi8tence  is  continued,  and  whereby  he 
hreathes;  but  only  that  whereby  his  exi8tence  manifests 
itself,  yiz.  hreath.  And  thus  what  God  breathed  into  man 
8tood  related  to  Himself,  as  a  man's  hreath  is  related  to 
him ;  it  wa8  not  His  own  Spirit,  but  something  else,  Hia 
hreatL  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spiration  of  a  spuit 
is  spirit;  the  spiration  of  God  gives  suhsistenee  to  His 
Holy  Spirit  Aud  thus  many  Ps^ehologists,  sueh  as  Oehler, 
Hofniann,  and  others,  hold  that  there  wa8  a  real  eom- 
muuieation  of  God'8  own  Spirit,  which,  thus  communicated, 
heeame,  or  gave  origin  to,  \  or  mtL  Thus  Oehler  8ay8 : 
"  '2  nil  aliud  nisi  inelusam  in  eorpore,  spiritus  divini,  ut  ita 
dicam,  partieulam."  He  thinks  it  needful  to  def6nd  8uch 
a  theory  from  the  eharge  of  PantheisTn  and  Emanationism, 
and  he  consider8  it  suffieient  for  that  purpoee  to  assert  that 
God  communicated  His  spirit  mUingly.  But  if  eyery 
ereature's  spirit  be  God'8  Spirit,  so  far  as  spirit  is  eon- 
cerned,  Pantheism  is  the  result,  though  there  may  not 
attaeh  to  sueh  a  pantheistie  theory  eertain  eharaeteristies 
which  U8ually  attaeh  to  pantheistie  theories,  sueh  as  un- 
consciou8ne6B  in  that  which  is  Panthtos.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  passage  in  Genesis  doe8  not  teaeh  that  this  '9 
which  was  put  into  man  wa8  ereat-e^.  It  eame  out  of  God. 
He  breathed  it  into  man.  To  our  feehle  thinking — I 
ouglit,  perhaps,  to  apologise  for  8aying  feehle,  for  to  some 
the  rigorous  and  sharp  distinction  of  ereation  and  emana- 
tion,  and  the  denial  of  any  other  kind  of  origin  whatever, 
may  seem  strength, — to  our  thinking  there  may  be  no 
iniddle  thing  between  bare  external  ereation  and  eoarse 
materialistie  emanatiou»  and  eonseeiuent   partition  of  the 
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Divine ;  but  our  thinking  niay  not  be  entitled  to  be  eon- 
8idered  the  lueiiaure  of  pc)SHibility  on  a  8ubject  80  profound. 
One  has  a  repugnanee  to  helieve  in  the  ereation  of  spirit 
as  he  doe8  in  the  ereation  of  matter.  And  there  is  a 
difficulty  attaehing  to  the  eoneeption  of  it  quite  ^istinet 
from  the  difflcidty  attaehing  to  the  eoneeption  of  ereation 
as  sueh.  That  any  Being,  everf  God,  shouM  be  able  to 
produce  suhstanees  and  natures  the  same  as  His  own,  by 
mere  outward  ereation  and  not  by  some  intemal  proeess 
of  generation,  is  so  altogether  unlike  what  we  see  or  ean 
eoneeive  as  hamionious  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  we 
almost  elaim  to  be  allowed  to  repose  in  some  middle  effort 
of  the  Divine  nature,  which  shall  not  be  altogether  gene- 
ration  nor  altogether  ereation.  Seripture  ealls  God  "the 
Father  of  our  spirits."  No  doubt  it  does  elsewhere  Bay 
that  He  formeth,  "»?f^,  the  spirit  of  man,  within  him, 
Zech.  xii.   1. 

But  thus  you  will  see  how  the  question  is  encumbered, 
and  that  in  matters  eoueerning  the  state  of  the  dead  we 
may  find  e^pressions  hoth  hard  to  understand  in  themselves 
and  not  easil^  reeoneilahle  with  one  another.  Probably 
all  that  ean  l)c  determined  meantime  with  certainty,  though 
it  leaves  the  questions  which  were  raised  very  vaguely 
an8werecl,  is  this :  Whether  the  sotU,  %  in  man  be  di8tinct 
substantially  from  the  s^ririt  or  no,  the  soul  is  the  seat  of 
life  and  of  |)er8onality  in  man,  and  having  received  8ub- 
sistenee,  no  more  loses  it.  At  death  it  parts  from  the 
body ;  if  the  })er8on  who  died  be  restored  to  life,  the  soul 
retums  to  the  b()dy.  It  has  existence  apart  from  the  body 
in  Sheol,  and  the  personality  is  still  attached  to  it  in  that 
region.  The  01d  Testament,  I  think,  does  not  eall  that 
which  is  in  Sheol  soul,  nor  yet  spirit ;  it  does  not  eon- 
descend  upon  the  quality  of  any  of  the  individuals  there ; 
it  ealls  them  all  D^^B"|,  that  is,  either  so/t,  tenues,  shadowy, 
or  long'Stret^heā.  Again,  as  to  spirit,  whether  that  be 
man's  permanently,  or  God's  actually  and  man's  only  in 
temporary  possession,  it  is  said  to  return  to  God  who  gave 
it  (Eeeles.  xiL  7).     Its  presenoe  is  the  souree  of  life  in 
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nian ;  its  with(lrawal  protluees  (leatli,  aiid  even  its  partial 
withdrawal  a  ^iminisliing  of  tlie  power8  of  life. 

It  niight  be  Burmised  from  the  strong  e^pressions  us6d 
many  times  of  death  in  the  01d  Testament,  that  it  wa8 
beheved  tliat  in  death  the  cxi8tence  of  the  soul  eame  to  an 
end.  So,  e.^.,  in  l*s.  cxlvi.  4  :  "  His  hreath  goeth  forth,  he 
returneth  to  his  earth;  in  that  very  day  his  thoughts 
perish";  and  in  Ps.  xxxix.  13  :  "0  apare  me,  that  1  may 
reeover  strength,  hefore  I  go  henee,  and  be  no  mora" 
And  perhaps  most  8trongly  of  all  in  Job,  e.g.,  vii.  21 : 
"  And  wliy  dost  thou  not  partlon  my  transgression  ?  for 
now  shall  I  sleep  in  the  du8t;  and  thou  shalt  seek  me 
eagerly,  but  I  shall  not  be  " ;  and  xiv.  7 :  "  For  a  tree  hath 
hope :  if  it  be  eut  down  it  will  sprout  again ;  but  man 
dieth,  and  wa8teth  away :  man  giveth  up  the  ghost,  and 
where  is  he?  nian  lieth  down,  and  riseth  not:  till  the 
heavens  be  no  more,  they  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  rai8ed 
out  of  their  sleep."  But  these  are  only  the  strong 
expre88ions  of  despondency  and  regiet  over  a  life  moum- 
fully  soon  ended,  and  that  never  retums  to  be  lived 
on  this  busy  eai-th  again.  The  very  name  and  eon- 
cc]>tion  of  Sheol  is  suffieient  an8Wor  to  the  eontention 
that  they  mean  mora 

4.  Goneeption  of  SheelL 

The  word  ^^^^  rarely  written  defectively,  is  a  feminine 
uoun,  as  most  other  nouns  are  which  ineiieate  spaee,  though 
in  a  few  eoses  it  appears  as  maseulina  Its  derivation  is 
uneertaiii.  Some  derived  it  from  ^Ktr,  to  ask,  helieving 
that  Hades  is  so  named  from  its  insatiahle  eraving.  But 
it  is  improbable  that  this  primitive  and  aneient  name  for 
the  undcrworld  shouM  be  a  mere  poetieal  epithet.  Others, 
with  more  pi*obability,  eonneet  the  name  with  the  root 
hWi  to  be  holloWy  in  which  ease  it  would  resemhle  oor 
word  Hell,  Germ.  HoUe,  that  is,  holUm ;  and  ihe  name  "ria, 
pit,  with  which  it  is  interchanged  in  the  01d  Testament, 
and  afivo-ao^,  its  8ynonym  in  the  New»  favour  thia 
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iioiL^  The  01d  Testament  represents  Sheol  as  the  opposite 
of  this  upper  sphere  of  light  and  lifa  It  is  '^  deep  Sheol,'* 
njrinn  V,  Pa.  lxxxvi  13:  "Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul 
from  the  lowe8t  helL"  It  is  deep  down  in  the  earth,  Fa 
lxiii.  9 :  "  Thoee  that  seek  m^  soul,  to  de8tro7  it,  ahall  go 
down  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth."  Ck)rre8ponding 
to  this  it  ifl  the  n^on  of  darkne68,  as  Job,  monmfiilly 
looking  to  it,  8ayB :  **  A  land  of  darknes8,  as  darkne68  itself ; 
and  of  the  8hadow  of  death,  withoat  any  order,  and  where 
the  light  i8  a8  darkne88  "  (x.  22,  23).  Of  oourse,  there  is  no 
formal  topography  to  be  sought  for  in  Sheol.  It  is  in  great 
measure  the  ereation  of  the  imagination,  deep  down  under 
the  earth,  even  under  the  waters,  and  dark,  and  all  within 
it  ehaos.  The  shades  tremhle  ''  undemeath  the  waters,  and 
.their  inhahitants,"  Job  xxvl  5.  Henee  it  is  often  decked 
out  with  the  horrors  of  the  grave.  The  prophet  Isaiah, 
xiv.  9,  represents  the  king  of  Babylon  as  going  into  Sheol : 
"  Sheol  from  heneath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee  at 
thy  eoming.  Thy  pomp  is  hrought  down  to  Sheol,  and  the 
noise  of  thy  viols :  the  worm  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the 
worms  eover  thee."  And  so  in  Ezek.  xxxii.  21— 23  :  "  The 
strong  among  the  mighty  shall  speak  to  him  out  of  Sheol 
•  .  .  Asshur  is  there  and  all  her  company :  his  graves  are 
ahout  him :  all  of  them  slain,  fallen  by  the  8word :  whoBe 
graves  are  set  in  the  sides  of  the  pit." 

That  is  a  representation,  according  to  which  Sheol  is 
a  vast  underground  mausoleum,  with  eells  all  around  like 
gravea  But  it  may  be  a8serted  with  some  reason  that 
nowhere  is  Sheol  confounded  with  the  grave,  or  the  word 
U8ed  for  the  plaee  of  the  doad  body.  Sheol  is  the  plaee 
of  the  departed  personalities — the  01d  Testament  neither 
ealls  them  '  souls  '  nor  *  spuits.'  It  is  the  plaee  appointed 
for  all  living,  the  great  rendezvous  of  dead  persons ;  for 
a  striet  distinction  is  not  drawn  between  the  body  and 
its  plaee,  and  the  soul  and  its  plaee.  The  generations  of 
one*s  forefathers  are  all  there,  and  he  who  dies  is  gathered 

'  The  8uppo9ed  diacoyery  of  Sheol  in   Assyrian  Sualu  (as  affirmed  by 
Friedrioh  Delitz8ch,  Jeremias,  ete.)  is  deiued  hy  Schrader,  Jenseu,  eto. 
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unto  his  fathers.  The  trihal  eiivifiioria  of  one's  raee  are 
there,  and  the  dead  man  is  gathere(l  unto  his  people. 
Separated  from  them  here,  he  is  united  with  them  thera 
And  if  his  own  descendant8  had  died  hefore  him,  the^ 
are  there»  and  he  goes  down,  as  Jacob  to  his  son,  mourning. 
None  ean  hope  to  eseape  passing  down  among  that  vast 
assemhlage  of  thin  and  6hadowy  personalities :  ^What 
man  is  he  that  liveth,  and  shall  not  see  death  ?  that  shall 
deliver  his  soul  from  the  hand  of  Sheol  ? "  (Pa  lxxxix.  48). 

But  it  ma7  be  of  use  to  put  under  distinct  head8  a 
few  things  ahout  SheoL 

(1)  The  state  of  those  in  Sheol.  As  death  eonsists  in 
the  withdrawal  h^  God  of  the  spirit  of  life,  and  as  this 
spirit  is  the  souree,  in  general,  of  energ^  and  vital  foroe, 
the  personality  is  of  nece8sity  left  feehle  and  flaccid.  All 
that  helongs  to  life  eeases  except  existeuce.  Henee  Sheol 
is  called  \f^^9.,  perishing,  it  is  called  ^n,  eessation  (Isa. 
xxxviiL  11).  The  personalities  crowding  there  are  power- 
less,  and  drowsy,  and  still  and  silent,  like  those  in  sleep. 
Henee  they  are  called  D^^B"|  (Job  xxvi  5 ;  Isa.  xiv.  9). 
The  state  is  called  norn,  silenee:  'Unless  the  Lord  had 
been  my  help,  my  soul  had  almost  dwelt  in  silenee  "  (xciv. 
17).  It  is  the  land  of  forgetfulness  (Ps.  lxxxviiL  12); 
"  the  living  know  that  they  must  die :  but  the  dead  know 
not  any  thiug.  Also  their  love,  and  their  hatred,  and  their 
envy,  is  now  perished  "  (Eeelea  ix.  5).  Tet  though  they 
are  feehle,  as  those  in  Sheol  eonfess  to  the  Babylonian 
king, "  Art  thou  heeome  weak  as  one  of  us  ? " — n^n  (Isa.  xiv. 
10),  thinneā,  as  one  wom  by  siekness, — they  know  them- 
selves  and  their  state,  as  this  representation  8hows,  and  also 
others.  They  even  seem  to  keep  a  kind  of  8hadow7  life 
of  their  own,  a  dreamy  pomp  and  eeremonial,  sitting  with 
invisible  forms  upon  impereeptihle  thrones  from  which  they 
are  stirred,  with  a  flieker  of  interest  and  emotion,  to  greet 
any  distingui8hed  new  arrivaL  It  is  the  shadow  ot  earth 
and  its  aetivities;  wavering  8hades  of  the  present  lifa 
The  things  said  are  not  presented  to  us  as  matters  of  faith, 
they  are  the  ereationfl  largely  of  the  writer8'  imaginatioii. 
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One  ean  see  that  tliere  is  no  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
writers  eoneeming  this  underworld.  The^  8hudder  at  the 
thought  of  it,  and  their  imagination  paints  it  dark  and 
di8tant  The  grave  suggests  a  deep  eavemous  reeeptaele 
to  them.  The  sleep  of  death  eauses  them  to  deem  it  a 
land  of  stillness  and  silenea  The  flaccid  oorpse  makes 
them  think  of  the  person  as  feehle,  with  no  energy  or 
power  of  resistanee.  All  is  taken  from  the  eireumstanees 
of  death,  and  ean  have  no  reality  or  truth  to  us  as  an 
artiele  of  hehef.  Only  tfiis  is  eertain,  that  there  wa8  a 
helief  in  the  continued  existenee  of  the  persoa.  Death 
puts  an  end  to  the  existence  of  no  person. 

(2)  There  seems  to  be  no  distiuction  of  good  and  evil  in 
SheoL  As  all  must  go  into  Sheol,  so  all  are  represente^ 
as  heing  there.  Sheol  is  no  plaee  of  punishment  itself,  nor 
one  of  reward.  Neither  does  it  seem  divided  into  sueh 
eompartments.  The  state  there  is  neither  blessedneaB  nor 
misery.  It  is  bare  exi8tence.  "  There  the  wicked  eease  from 
trouhling,  i.e.  from  the  di8quietude  which  their  own  evil 
eauses  them,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest"  **  The  small  and 
great  are  there  alike,  and  the  servant  is  free  from  his 
master"  (Job  iii  17,  19).  To-morrow,  said  Samuel  to  the 
king  whom  God  had  rejected,  **  to-morrow  shalt  thou  and 
thy  sons  be  with  me.  Then  Saul  fell  straightway  all  along 
upon  the  earth,  and  was  sore  af  raid,  heeause  of  the  word8  of 
Samuel"  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  19).  "The  dead  know  not  any- 
thing,"  says  the  Preaeher,  "  neither  have  they  any  more  a 
reward "  (Eeeles.  ix.  5). 

There  are,  perhaps,  a  pair  of  passages  from  which  erities 
have  surmi8ed  that  there  was  in  the  01d  Testament 
a  helief  in  a  deei)er  Slieol  than  the  ordinary,  a  SSff^ 
<rK07i(OT€po^f  a  darker  Hadea  In  Isa.  xiv.,  a  passage 
80  rieh  in  eontrihutions  to  our  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
thought  eoneerning  the  thiugs  of  the  dead,  the  Babylonian 
is  8aid  to  be  thiiist  down  to  "»n  ^ns"!!,  "  the  8ides  of  the 
pit " ;  he  who  had  8aid  pre8umptuously,  "  I  will  set  my 
throne  on  the  si^es  of  the  north,  in  the  mount  of  God" 
(IiD^  ^O?")!).     But  the  expression  is  evidently  used  in  anti- 
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theflis  to  "  the  sleles  of  the  north,"  and  eannot  be  helil  to 
8ignify  a  eleeper  Hatles  than  that  where  the  ordinary  dead 
are  a88euil)led.  And  the  same  niust  be  8aid  of  the  only 
other  passages  where  traees  of  sueh  an  opinion  have  heen 
found  by  some  seholars,  as,  e.^.,  Ezek.  xxxii.  23,  ali'ea^^ 
quoted,  and  Isa.  xxiv.  21  :  "  The  Lord  will  punish  the  high 
ones  that  are  on  high,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon  the 
earth.  And  they  shall  be  gathered  together,  as  prisoners 
are  gathered  in  the  pit,  and  shall  he  shut  up  in  the  prison, 
and  after  many  days  shall  they  l>e  visite^."  Neither  ean 
the  fei-vent  prayer  of  Balaam,  "  May  I  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  may  my  last  end  be  like  his "  (Num.  xxiii. 
10),  have  any  referenee  to  that  which  he  feared  after 
(leath,  or  to  any  faith  which  he  had  in  a  distinction  in 
the  positions  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  in  SheoL 
Kather  his  prayer  is  that  he  may  live  sueh  a  life  as  he 
sees  hefore  Israel,  rieh  in  6od'8  hlessings,  and  therefore 
peaeeful  and  long ;  so  that  he  should  die  old  and  fuU  of 
days,  and  be  carried  to  the  grave  like  a  shoek  of  eom 
eoming  in  in  his  season. 

It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  if  in  the  01d  Testament  any 
traees  of  a  distinction  in  Sheol  between  the  good  and  evil 
be  found.  The  di8tinction  that  hegins  to  appear  is  that 
indicated  in  Ps.  xlix.,  that  wlule  the  wicked  are  congregated 
in  Sheol,  the  righteous  overleap  and  eseape  it  Toward8 
the  elose  of  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  another  idea  hegan 
to  rise — that  of  a  gloomy  vale  of  horrid  sufferings  through 
the  torturings  of  fira  This  wa8  Gehenna — first  the  valley 
of  Hinnom,  where  the  eruel  rites  of  Moloeh  were  performed, 
and  children  passed  through  the  fire  to  the  horrid  king. 
Then  this  idea  8eemed  to  be  transferred  to  the  state  of 
the  dead,  and  the  wicked  were  conceived  to  be  subjected 
to  sueh  torments  of  fire.  Already,  ere  New  Testament 
times,  this  advance  upon  the  old  doctrine  of  Sheol  had 
been  made,  and  in  the  parahle  the  rieh  man  is  represented 
as  tormented  in  flames  (Luke  xvL  23-28).  And  pro- 
bably  some  traees  of  the  idea  may  be  found  in  the 
01d  Testament,  as  in  the  end  of  Isaiah,  "  for  their  worm 
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ahall    not    di6,    neither  shall    thair    fire    be   quenched'' 
(lxvL  24). 

(3)  But  this  last  passage  lead8  to  some  other  guestiona, 
tjg,^  as  regard8  the  eonneetion  of  the  personalit^  in  Sheol 
with  the  bod7  of  which  it  had  heen  depriyed»  with  the 
outer  world»  and  with  6od 

Aa  to  eonneetion  with  the  outer  worldy  that  is  eom- 

pletel^  hroken  ofT.    The  dead  ean  neither  retum,  nor  does  he 

kuow  anything  of  the  things  of  earth ;  even  the  fate,  happy 

or  miserahle,  of  those  he  is  most  bound   up  with,  is  a 

mystery   to  him.      "His  sons  eome  to   honour,  and  he 

knoweth  it  not ;  and  they  are  hrought  low,  and  he  pereeiveth 

it  not  of  them  "  (Job  xiv.  21).    "  As  the  cloud  is  consumed 

and  vanisheth  away :  so  he  that  goeth  down  to  the  grave 

shall  eoiiie  up  no  more"  (vii.   9).     Yet  with  the  strong 

hehef  in  tlie  existence  of  the  persons  in  Sheol,  there  was 

naturally  a  popular  superstition  that  they  could  be  reached, 

and  that  they  could  be  intereste^  in  himian  affairs,  of  the 

issues  of  which  they  must  have  deeper  knowledge  than 

mortal  men.     This  helief  among  the  Hebrew8  gave  rise  to 

the  necromancy  so   stemly  proscribed  in    the    law,  and 

ridiculed  by  Isaiah :  "  Should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their 

God  ?  should  they  seek  for  the  living  to  the  dead  ?  "  (viii. 

19);  and  the  heUef  is  not  extinct  among  ourselves.     That 

it  was  not  a  mere  superstition,  but  an  unlawful  traffie,  was 

8hown  by  the  ease  of  Samuel ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to 

suppose  this  a  delusion  of  Saul's,  or  a  triek  of  the  woman. 

At  all  events  the  event  hears  testimony  to  the  prevalent 

helief  in  the  existence  of  those  who  had  died  in  this  life. 

Tet  how  far  the  praetiee  in  general  was  earried  on  by  mere 

working  on  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  one  eannot  say. 

There  is  no  other  ease  in  the  01d  Testament  hut  that  of 

Samuel  of  any  dead   person  appearing  and  returning  to 

SheoL     The  relation  between  the  dead  in  Sheol  and  God 

ia  not  elose :  "  Shall  the  dead  praise  Thee  ? "  (Ps.  lxxxviii 

lO).     Of  this  more  hereafter. 

The  question  whether  any  eonneetion  still  exists  between 
the  body  and  the  dead  in  Sheol  is  interesting,  but  there 
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are  hardl7  materials  to  answer  it.  No  sueh  eonneetion 
cxi8ts  between  the  body  and  the  soul  as  to  interfere  with 
the  passage  into  Sheol,  whatever  befall  the  body.  The 
body  need8  not  to  be  embalmed,  as  in  Egypt,  nor  bumed, 
nor  even  buried  It  may  be  thrown  out  as  a  di8honoured 
hraneh,  and  yet  the  descent  into  Sheol  be  unimpeded. 
The  want  of  hurial  was  in  itself  dishonouring,  and  it  is 
regarded  as  having  a  reileetion  on  the  condition  of  the 
dead  person  in  Sheol  in  the  eetimation  of  others  thera 
But,  on  the  Other  hand,  there  are  passages  which  seem  to 
speak  of  a  sympathetio  rapport  still  existing  between  the 
body  and  the  person  in  SheoL  These  passages  are  hardly 
eapahle  of  heing  presse^  further  than  to  the  inferenee  that 
the  body,  though  thrown  off,  wa8  still  part  of  the  man,  and 
was  not  mere  eonmion  unrelated  dust  Some  passages  speak 
of  sensibility  still  remaining  in  the  body ;  e,g.,  Isa.  lxyL  24 : 
"  Their  worm  dieth  not,"  where  the  body  is  represented  as 
feeling  the  tooth  of  the  eorrupting  wonn.  But  others  go 
f urther,  and  seem  to  regard  the  soul  as  also  sensitive,  and 
sharing  in  the  pain  of  the  body:  ''EOs  flesh  upon  him 
shall  have  pain,  and  his  soul  within  him  shall  mourn'' 
(Job  xiv.  22).  But,  as  I  have  8aid,  these  statements 
hardly  go  further  than  to  show  that  the  body,  though  east 
ofT,  is  still  considered  in  some  eonneetion  with  the  person. 

The  main  point  is  that  the  relation  between  the 
decca8cd  person  and  6od  is  eut  off.  This  is  what  gave 
death  its  signifieanee  to  the  religious  mind,  and  causcd 
sueh  a  revulsion  against  it,  eulminating  in  sueh  protests  as 
that  in  Ps.  xvi  Fellowship  with  6od  eeases :  "  In  death 
there  is  no  rememhranee  of  Thee :  iii  Sheol  who  shall  give 
Thee  thanks  ? "  (Pa  vi  5).  «  For  Sheol  eannot  praise  Thee  " 
8ayB  Hezekiah ;  "  they  that  go  down  to  the  pit  eannot  hope 
for  Thy  truth  "  (Isa.  xxxviiL  18).  And  the  plaintive  singer 
in  Ps.  xxxix.  plead8  for  an  extension  of  his  earthly  life 
on  this  ground :  "  Hold  not  Thy  peaee  at  my  tears :  for  I 
am  a  stranger  with  Thee,  and  a  80Joumer  * — the  meaning 
of  these  word8  being  the  opposite  of  what,  with  our 
ehrifltian  knowledgey  we  put  iuto  them.    The  01d  Testainflot 
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saint  wa8  a  sojoumer  with  6od :  this  life  in  the  body  upon 
the  earth  wa8  a  hrief  but  happy  visit  paid  to  Jehovah ;  but 
death  8ummoned  the  visitor  away,  and  it  eame  to  an  end. 

5.  Ooneeption  of  ōeeUh, 

The  point  of  view  from  which  Seripture  looks  at  every- 
thing  is  the  moral  and  religious.  Thi8  is  the  point  of  view 
from  which  it  regards  the  universe  as  a  whola  It  is  a 
moral  eonstitution.  With  all  its  compIexity  it  has  a  moral 
unity,  all  its  parts  suhserving  moral  end8  and  illustrating 
moral  trutha  Henee,  when  Seripture  describee  the  origin 
of  thing8  and  their  gradual  rise  into  order,  though  it  may 
seem  to  be  phy8ical  phenomena  that  it  i8  de8cribing,  its 
design  has  not  respeet  to  these  ph^sieal  phenomena  in 
themselves,  but  primarily  to  this,  that  they  occurred  through 
the  free  aet  of  a  Supreme  Moral  Agent ;  and  that  they  eon- 
templated  as  their  final  result  the  preparation  of  a  suitahle 
ephere  of  activity  for  another  free  moral  agent.  This  moral 
purpose  of  Seripture  in  everything  which  it  8ay8  makes  it 
of  less  consequence  for  it  to  describe  events  preci8ely  as 
they  occurred.  It  may  use  liherties.  It  may  so  group 
phenomena  and  so  eolour  events  that  the  moral  meaning  of 
them  may  shine  out  to  our  eye8  more  clearly  than  if  it  had 
adhered  in  its  de8cription  to  prosaie  literality.  It  is  quite 
eoneeivahle  that  some  parts  of  aneient  history  are  so 
written  in  Seripture.  Its  ^esign  never  heing  to  record 
faets  merely  for  faets'  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
moral  teaehing  which  they  eontain,  it  is  a  supposition  uot 
to  be  at  onee  rejected,  that  in  order  to  exhibit  to  our  dull 
eyesig}it  the  idea8  of  histor^,  it  may  i^ealise  the  hi8tory. 
This  prineiple,  however,  if  admitted,  must  be  carefully 
guarded ;  and  no  doubt  the  difficulty  woidd  be  to  guard  it 
when  onee  admitted.  It  must  be  guarded  for  the  reason  that 
Redemption  is  historieal.  Our  salvation  eonsists  of  historieal 
faets :  "  If  Ohrist  bc  uot  risen,  your  faith  is  vain  ;  ye  are  yet 
in  your  sins"  (1  Cor.  xv.  17)  A  redemption  eonsisting 
wholly  of  idea8  would,  of  eourse,  be  only  an  ideal  redcnip- 
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tion,  and  leave  us  preeisel^  where  we  vfeve,  But  the 
lii8toricity  of  salvation  as  a  whole  heing  con8erved,  nothing 
stands  in  the  wa7  of  our  admitting  that  some  of  the 
historieal  oeeurrenees  whereb7  it  wa8  illustrated  or  realise^ 
ma7  have  heen  set  h^  suhse^uent  narrators  in  an  intenser 
light  than  that  in  which  they  first  appeared. 

If  the  point  of  view  from  which  Seripture  reganis  the 
universe  as  a  whole  be  moral,  mueh  more  will  it  r^ard 
man  in  this  light.  Man  has,  no  doubt,  according  to 
Seripture,  just  as  6od  has,  a  nature  and  a  '  self.'  But  his 
essenee  and  meaning  Ue  so  exclusivel7  in  his  '  self/  in 
his  personalit^,  that  onl^  when  the  ju8t  equilibrium 
between  his  nature  and  his  '  self '  has  been  di8turbed, 
do  the  former  and  its  elements  eome  into  prominenee. 
His  eentre  of  gravit^  as  well  as  eentre  of  unit^  lies  in  his 
moral  eonstitution.  That  remaining  as  it  wa9  h^  ereation, 
he  will  remain  as  he  wa8  in  ereation  a  living  man,  a  unit^ 
emhraeiug  all  his  parts ;  for  this  is  what  Seripture  means 
by  li/e.  The  author  of  the  well  written  but  not  very 
exhaustively  thought  out  treatise  on  ITie  Ohristian  ōoetrine 
o/  Sin,  says :  "  Death  as  a  simple  physical  faet  is  un- 
afrected  by  moral  couditions."  But  sueh  a  statement 
requires  limitation  in  several  way8.  We  ohserve  moral 
conditions  to  be  of  great  influenee  in  referenee  to  disease, 
in  keeping  off  infeetion,  for  instanee,  and  in  neutralising  the 
effeets  of  poisou.  We  read  in  the  Gospel  history  of  some 
who  had  faith  to  be  healed,  and  on  the  other  hand  of 
the  inflietion  of  mania  through  the  operation  of  evil  intelli- 
genees  on  the  miiid ;  and  what  i8  true  of  ^isease  is,  of 
eourse,  true  also  of  dcath,  for  the  two  are  identicaL  The 
forty  days'  fast  of  our  Lord  in  the  wilderne88  8how8 
8uflBciently  the  enormous  power  exercised  over  the  body 
by  the  mind  in  a  high  state  of  spiritual  tension.  Who 
does  not  pereeive  that  sueh  a  statement  as  that  doath 
is  unatfected  by  moral  conditions,  is  a  mere  hegging  of  the 
que8tion  ? 

It  is  true  that  nltimately  all,  moral  and  immoral,  die ; 
ju8t  as  it  is  true  that  death  is  inherent  in  all  organisms 
a8 
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with  which  we  are  familiar.  Bat  that  implies  merel^  that 
death  affeete  all  the  limited  varieties  of  moral  conditioiis 
now  appearing  in  the  raee  sinee  sin  has  intenrenedy  and 
that  death  is  inherent  in  human  organisms  sueh  as  we  now 
know  them.  But  that  faet  oan  support  no  inferenee  as  to 
how  death  or  disease  woiild  hehave  in  the  presenee  of  a 
perfeet  moral  condition,  and  what  would  oeeur  to  the 
organism  of  sueh  a  human  heing;  for  the  difference 
between  the  highest  moralit^  that  e^ists  and  a  perfeet  one, 
is  a  difirerence  not  of  degree,  but  of  kind.  Experience 
affords  us  no  data  hero  on  which  to  go ;  or  if  we  refer  to 
the  ease  of  Ohrist,  who  was  sinless,  we  read  nothing 
regarding  Him  which  implies  that  He  ever  suffered  any 
aihnent,  or  that  the  8eeds  of  natural  death  were  80wn  in 
His  body.  We  ean  form  no  judgment  from  direct  ohserva- 
tion-  We  could  at  most  infer  from  what  we  see  of  men  at 
present.  But  sueh  an  inferenee  would  certainly  be  to  b^ 
the  que8tion  against  Seripture,  which  expressly  reeognises 
the  two  condition8  of  a  perfeet  and  an  imperfeet  moral 
state,  and  teaehes  that  the  organism  of  himian  nature  is 
not  a  thing  under  the  govemment  of  physical  laws  only, 
but  is  lifted  up  by  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  into  another 
plane,  and  8ubject  in  its  de8tiny  to  the  operation  of  moral 
law8. 

Coupled  with  this  view,  that  deiith  is  inherent  in  all 
organisnis,  aud  that,  consequently,  the  death  threatened  to 
Adam  could  not  niean  mere  phy8ical  death,  is  the  view  of 
the  writer  qu()ted,  that  death  as  there  threatened  wa8 
merely  the  Tnoral  consequence  of  transgression,  namely, 
what  we  eall  spiritual  death,  together  with  the  terrors  that 
gather  ahout  dying  to  a  sinner.  This  irruption  into  our 
theologieal  nomenelature  of  the  term  āeeUh  to  de8oribe  the 
spiritual  c()ndition  of  a  sinner,  has  heen  a  great  misfortune, 
not  only  heeause  it  afTords  a  foundation  for  the  kind  of 
view8  propounded  by  this  author,  but  heeause  it  divert8  our 
minds  from  tho  Seripture  way  of  regarding  death  and  lifa 
In  the  01d  Testament  and  in  St.  Paul,  āeaih  alway8 
include8  what  we   popularly  eall  dying\  and  in  the  01d 
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Testament  dying  indade8  reTmining  dead,  ie.  all  the  destmy 
of  the  dcad ;  and  so  li/e  include8  the  lif e  of  the  body, — 
in  Paul  the  resurreetion  life,  which,  as  man  is  a  unity,  alone 
is  lifa  Even  the  expre8sion,  'dead  in  sins'  (Eph.  iL  3,  5), 
doe8  not  mean  spiritually  insensihle  in  the  praetiee  of  sin, 
but  8ubject  to  death  as  a  penalty  in  the  element  or  region  of 
sins.  There  are,  no  doubt,  eertain  eKpressions,  particularly 
in  thie  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  that  may  seem  to  go 
against  this  view,  sueh,  e.g.,  as  tfiis :  "  You  hath  he  quickened, 
who  were  dead  in  trespasses  "  (ii.  1) ;  "  mise^  U8  up  together, 
and  made  us  sit  togethor  in  the  hcavenly  plaees "  (ii.  6). 
But  this  difficulty  disappear8  as  soon  as  the  apostle's  true 
manner  of  loc»king  at  ChriKliauity  is  understood.  He 
alwaySy  in  the  theoretieal  porlious  of  liis  Epistles,  looks  at 
it  as  a  whole.  He  uses  terms  of  it  which  emhraee  and 
de8cribe  its  perfeet  results;  not  the  heginning,  hut  the 
end  of  its  development  What  it  will  yet  aehieve  is  to 
liim  already  achieved. 

His  statements  are  not  empirieal  and  bounded  by  the 
aetual  experience  of  GhriHlians,  but  ideal,  and  reaehing  out 
to  the  future  eonsummation  of  thinga  Nay,  he  eveu  in  his 
ideal  descriptions  employs  the  terms  euitahle  for  the  future 
and  perfeet  to  describe  the  small  heginnings  of  the  present. 
Henee  to  him  helievers  are  as  mueh  sanctified  as  they  are 
juRtified ;  they  are  saints,  eomplete  in  Christ.  It  is  only  in 
the  praetieal  parts  of  his  epistles,  when  he  de8cends  to  deal 
with  the  aetual  condition  of  the  Ghurehes  and  his  eonverts, 
among  whom,  alas !  this  ideal  of  Christianity  is  far  enough 
from  y6t  ohtaining,  that  he  anal^ses  the  eifeets  of  redemption 
into  Ūiose  that  already  are  and  those  that  shall  be.  Then 
sanetifieation  is  seen  to  be  ineomplete.  Then  the  perfeet 
ehureh  splits  asunder,  and  what  we  name  the  Church 
Visihle  is  the  subject  of  treatment,  at  least  in  its  memhers. 
But  neither  the  imperfeet  saint  uor  the  Cluirch  Visihle 
helongs  to  the  region  of  tlie  idoal  of  ChriKtiauity,  and 
con8equently  thoy  find  no  plae/^  in  the  early  anel  theoreti(!al 
j)art8  of  the  Epistles.  Aiul  sr),  siHiaking  to  the  Ephesiiins, 
he  uses  terms  descriptive  of  salvation  as  perfectly  realise^, 
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to  indicate  what  helievers  are  really  in  possession  o£.  Ilis 
language  is  in  a  sense  proleptie.  6elieyers  do  not  ^et  sit 
with  ehrist  in  the  heavenly  plaees ;  but  faith  and  graoe, 
when  they  shall  have  their  perfeet  work,  will  issue  in  their 
resurreotion ;  and  this  issue  is  involved  in  those  h^innings 
of  power  which  6od  has  already  put  forth  among  them. 
Consequently  the  apostle  doe8  not  6mploy  the  terms 
'quickened'  and  'raised'  to  describe  a  mere  spiritual 
ehange  which  has  already  heen  produced.  He  uses  them 
literally,  although  by  antieipation,  to  remind  the  Ephesians 
of  what  is  contained  in  6od's  gift  to  them,  and  what 
shall  yet  aeerue  to  them,  namely,  the  redemption  of  the 
body. 

I  quite  admit  that,  after  all,  the  two  view8  ma^  ooalesoe, 
and  that  it  may  be  the  vitalising  of  the  soul  with  spiritual 
life  which  really  quickens  the  body ;  for  the  new  body  is 
not  in  Seripture  regarded  as  alien  matter,  but  is  the  old 
body  vitalised  and  become   spirituaL     And  the   new  life 
instilled  into   the  soul    by  6od'8  Spirit   may  heeome    so 
intense,    that,  like  a   flame,  it  stretehes   itself    out    and 
eommunieates  its  fire  to  the  body,  still  its  own  and  not  yet 
altogether  extinct.     We  know  so  little  of  what  life  is^  and 
how  it  operates  to  gather  a  body  ahout  it.     But  ju8t  as  W6 
see  the  somcwhat    languid   life  of   our  present  exi8tence 
gradually  add  eleraent  to  element  and  aeeumulate  in  the 
8low  eourse  of  twenty  years  a  mature  fuU  body  to  itself,  so 
the  intenser  life   that  we   shall  yet  inherit  may  on  the 
resurreetion  day  draw  a  body  around  itself  in  an  instant, 
aeeomplishing  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  what  is  the  work 
of   many  year8  at  present     But  what  I  am  anxiou8  to 
emphasise  is,  that  Seripture  makes  very  little  in  this  region 
of   phy8ical   eause   and   effeet     Man   is   under  a   moral 
eonstitution.     Death   is    the    penaUy    of    sin,   not    that 
spiritual  feehleness  which  may  be  Imt  another  name  for  sin 
itself.     And    life    is    the    reirard   of    ri^liteousnees,    not 
righteousness  itself.     The  wage8  of  sin  is  rteath  ;  but  graee 
rcigned  through  righteousness  luiio  etenial  life  (Kom.  v.  21, 
vi  23). 
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6.  lĀft  and  its  Imies, 

Bnt  we  miist  leave  this  New  Testament  region,  which 
is  always  so  faseinating,  and  retum  to  the  OId  Testament 
and  its  statements  on  the  siibjcct  of  Sheol,  the  reeeptaele  of 
the  departed.  There,  in  that  underworld,  good  and  evil, 
according  to  the  01d  Testament,  appear  alike  immured ;  and 
the  condition  in  which  they  suhsist  is  not  life,  but  bare 
exi8tence,  dreary  and  infelieitous.  Does  the  01d  Testament 
give  any  light  as  to  the  permanenee  of  this  condition? 
Sheol  does  not  api^ear  to  be  a  plaee  of  reward  or  punishment 
Is  there  any  eseape  from  it  for  the  righteous,  or  is  there  any 
intensifieation  of  its  evils  awaiting  the  unjust  ?  There  is 
110  question  that  is  stirring  men's  mind8  with  a  greater 
intensity  at  present  than  this  one  of  the  destiny  of  the 
wicked.     Ooes  the  01d  Testament  go  any  way  to  solve  it  ? 

Beside8  the  view  which  may  be  8aid  to  be  the  ordinary 
aud  hereditary  one  in  the  Ghurehes,  there  may  be  said  to 
be  at  present  three  others  eiiirent,  hesi^es  minor  ones 
which  I  do  not  mention,  regarding  the  destiny  of  those 
dying  impenitent.  First,  there  is  the  UniverseOistie  view, 
according  to  which  all  shall  be  re8tored.  Second,  there 
is  the  view,  stopping  short  of  this,  which  demand8  a  plaee 
of  repentanee  and  a  sphere  of  development  beyond  the  grave, 
and  which,  assuming  infinite  gradation8  of  salvation,  finds 
a  plaee  for  at  least  most  of  the  raee.  And,  third,  there  is 
the  view,  which  ealls  itself  that  of  Conditional  Inmiortality, 
according  to  which  those  finally  evil  shall  ultimately  be 
annihilated.  Has  the  01d  Testament  anything  to  say  to 
the  guestion  as  8tated  in  these  views? 

Now,  of  eourse,  sueh  questions  will  not  be  decided  on 
01d  Testament  ground,  but  in  the  light  of  the  elearer 
revelation  of  the  New.  But  so  far  as  the  01d  goes,  it 
doe8  not,  I  think,  favour  any  of  these  viewa  Fi*om  all 
that  we  have  seen,  you  will  pereeive  that  the  Hebrew  view 
of  things  is  a  view  e8Hentially  concenied  with  things  on  this 
8ide.  Salvation  is  to  it  a  present  good.  The  moral  eoii- 
stitution  of  the  world  exhibits  itself  ah'eady  hera     In  this 
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life  righteousness  deliver8  from  death.  This  vivid  maimer 
of  eoneeiving  the  moral  order  of  the  present  eonstitution  of 
things,  aeoounts  for  the  faet  that  attention  is  confined  to 
what  falls  on  this  side  almost%xclusively.  Whatever  prin- 
eiples  are  involvcd  in  the  relations  of  God  and  men,  these 
exhibit  themselves  completely  in  the  present  life.  It  is  well 
with  the  righteous, — the  lines  fall  to  liini  in  pleasant  plaees, 
— God  is  the  portion  of  his  souL  As  to  the  wicked,  he 
8ays  to  God :  I  ^esire  not  the  knowledge  of  Thy  way8.  His 
feet  is  set  in  slippery  place&  He  is  hrought  down  in  a 
moment  anii^st  terrors.  The  prineiples  prevailing  in  life 
eome  out  always  to  perfeet  manifestation  in  death.  The 
manner  of  dying  is  eertain  to  e^press  the  true  relations  of 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  And  the  manner  of  dying 
fixes  the  condition  of  the  dead ;  and  this  condition  abide8. 
All  is  yet  general ;  only  great  prineiples  of  moral  govem- 
ment  appear.  But,  so  f ar  as  the  01d  Teetament  is  eon- 
cemed,  no  ehange  seems  indicated  in  the  state  of  the 
unjiist,  either  in  the  way  of  release  or  in  the  way  of  an 
intensifieation  of  the  evils  of  SheoL  They  die  68tranged 
from  God,  they  remain  e8tranged ;  the  estrangement  doe8 
not  appear  aggravated  into  positive  misery.  In  Eeelesi- 
astes,  indeed,  it  is  said  that  Gk)d  will  hring  eyery  work 
into  judgment ;  but  it  eannot  be  8aid  with  certainty  that 
this  judgment  ^ifiers  from  that  pa88ed  on  every  one  at  death, 
and  illu8trated  in  his  manner  of  dying.  Neither  in  the 
Apocryphal  writing8  that  arose  on  the  soil  of  Palestine 
proper  is  there  any  advance  upon  the  01d  Testament 
doctrine,  at  least  till  quite  elose  to  the  ehrisUan  era.  In 
the  Greek  Apocrypha  the  ease  is  difierent. 

Seripture  is  chiefly  concemed  with  the  ^estinies  of  the 
righteous.  And  on  this  8ide  there  is  great  advance  on 
the  dreary  doctrine  of  Sheol,  which  is  the  popular  hasia  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  dead.  And  to  that  I  will  devote  a  few 
remarka 

The  passages  adduced  already  touehing  the  plaee  aiid 
state  of  the  dead  are  perhaps  more  poetieal  than  dogmatic, 
and  little  ean  be  concluded  from  them  beyond  the  ooii* 
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timied  exi8tence  of  the  persons  that  onee  lived  upon  the 
earth,  their  eonseioiisueftti  of  theuiselves  and  of  others,  their 
eomplete  e^olnsion  from  the  world  of  life,  and  their  silent, 
feehle  form  of  siihHistenee.  But  there  are  also  passages 
which  8how  the  other  8ide  of  the  pietura  Perhaps  as 
those  formerly  adduced  couId  not  be  held  to  eontain  state- 
ments  which  we  8hould  be  justified  in  treating  as  part  of 
a  religious  eonvietion,  but  were  rather  expre88ion8  of  an 
imagination  very  vivid  and  greatly  8tirred,  exercising  itself 
upon  what  wa8  unknown,  and  elothing  it  in  rohes  woven  out 
of  the  things  seen  in  eonneetion  with  death ;  so  we  might 
not  be  justified  in  attrihuting  dogmatic  signifieanee  to  the 
statements  regarding  life  and  immortality.  They  may  be 
but  jct8  of  religious  feeling,  spasmo^ie  upleapings  of  the 
flame  of  love  of  existeuce  or  love  of  God,  which  liiekers 
most  wildly  and  convulsively  ju8t  when  it  is  ahout 
altogether  to  expire.  What  value  to  attrihute  to  them  is 
a  thing  that  perhaps  eannot  be  decided  without  hringing 
them  into  relation  to  the  doctrine  regarding  future  things 
now  f ully  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  But  that  these 
belief8  appear  in  the  01d  as  hursts  of  religious  feeling,  as 
demands  of  the  living  soul  for  eontinuanee  in  life,  as  long- 
ings  of  the  8oul  in  fellowship  with  6od  for  eloser  and 
etemal  fellowship  with  Him,  as  e^pressions  of  an  instinetive 
shrinking  from  death,  so  far  from  impairing  their  validity 
or  depriving  them  of  meaning,  only  add8  to  it,  by  8howing 
how  deeply  8eated  the  de8ire  of  immortality  is  in  the 
nature  of  man  as  given  by  God ;  how  it  iises  higher  the 
higher  the  nature.is  purified  by  God'8  fellowship;  and 
how  prohahle,  therefore,  in  itself  it  is  that  immortality  shall 
be  its  goal  and  reward. 

Man,  80  far  as  we  ean  gather  from  the  narrative  in 
Genesis,  wa8  made  neither  mortal  nor  immortaL  He  wa8 
not  made  so  that  he  miLst  die,  for  the  narrative  represents 
him  surrounded  by  the  means  of  living  for  ever;  nor  wa8 
he  80  made  that  he  c<mld  not  die,  for  the  event  has  too 
clearly  8hown  the  reverse.  He  wa8  made  eapahle  of  not 
dying,  with  the  de8ign  that  by  a  free  determination  of  his 
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activity  re\varded  by  God  s  favoiir,  he  8bould  heoonie  not 
capable  of  dying.  He  8iiined,  and  when  he  8inned  he 
died.  But  death  i8  thus  a  foreign  thiug,  an  evil  hefallen 
mau,  the  child  of  8iu.  Whcre  siu  i8,  death  is.  But  8urely 
the  other  thought  coiUd  uot  but  be  iumiediately  8ugge8ted, 
— 8eeiug  if  8in  had  not  beeu,  death  would  not  have  heen, — 
that  when  8in  shouId  be  overeome,  death  would  be  van- 
quished  also.  To  overeome  sin  is  to  liva  This  is  evei^- 
where  the  doctrine  of  the  Bibla  Tet  in  the  earliest 
portions  of  Seripture  the  truth  is  not  put  quite  in  this 
niauuer.  It  is  not  freedom  from  sin  that  gives^  or  that 
is,  life,  80  mueh  as  felIow8hip  with  6od.  Sin  is  T^arded 
as  au  enfeehling  of  the  soul,  a  druggiug  of  the  8011I  by  a 
deadly  nareotie,  au  impairiug  of  its  vital  energ^.  Hiat 
which  pours  life  into  the  enfeebled,  paraly8ed  spirit  is 
God's  Spirit,  aud  so  is  God.  In  Him,  with  Him,  is  lifa 
Thus  the  early  Seriptures  overleap  a  step.  They  do  not 
80  mueh  speak  of  rigkteaumess  heing  life^  as  of  Ooā^  who  is 
the  eause  of  righteousness,  giving  lifa 

This  is  perhaps  the  state  of  the  helief  in  the  earliest 
times.  This  seems  the  idea  at  the  root  of  the  Mosaie 
economy.  There  is  no  allusion  there  to  a  future  lifa  Yet 
there  are  life  aud  death  set  hefore  the  Israelita  Are  we  to 
suppose  it  wa8  only  earthly  life,  worldly  good8,  the  qniet 
heritage  of  Ganaan,  f reedom  from  peril  and  8Word  7  life  lay 
iu  God'8  favour,  in  His  presenee  and  fellow8hip.  The  religious 
life  of  Mosaism  wa8  as  real  as  our  owu,  and  as  trua  What 
the  patriarehs  are  represente^  as  looking  forward  to  wa8  hot 
the  rest  of  Oanaau,  but  abiding  with  God, — a  8ettled  near- 
ness  to  Him  and  fellow8hip  with  Him.  They  sought  'a 
country ' — which  the  New  Testament  writer,  f rom  his  point 
of  view,  interprets  as  a  heaveuly  one  (Heb.  xi  16X  They 
looked  for  the  "city  that  hath  the  foundation8,  whose 
builder  and  maker  is  God"  (Heb.  xl  10).  What  thoughte 
they  may  have  had,  one  ean  hardly  imagiua  Tet  what 
they  sought,  and  what  they  felt  called  to,  in  all  their 
wanderings,  wa8  some  stahle  plaee  of  abode, — some  eountr^, 
some  city  of  God,  where  He  dwelt,  aud  where  they  shoul^ 
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dwell  with  Hiin ;  where  their  life  slioukl  nin  on  for  ever 
parallel  to  GihI'h.  He  wa8  the  eleuient  of  satisfaetion  that 
they  sought,  and  that  con8tituted  their  life. 

And  80  it  wa8  witb  the  piou8  Israelite  when  8ettled  in 
Ganaan.  He  thought  nothing  good,  nothing  to  be  de8ii'ed, 
which  wa8  8evered  froni  the  felIow8hip  of  6od.  The  extemal 
good8  which  he  enjoyed,  he  con8idered  but  the  pledge  of 
this.  But  there  is  little,  if  any,  sign  of  that  analytic 
tendency,  which  we  eannot  resist,  to  ^istinguish  between 
this  world  and  another.  To  the  Israelite  both  world8  were 
united  in  one.  He  enjoyed  both.  He  drew  a  di8tinction 
between  this  world  without  6od  and  this  world  with  6od. 
The  wicked  had  the  former  and  he  the  latter.  6od  wa8 
his  portion,  and  the  lines  had  fallen  to  him  in  pleasant 
plaeea  The  future  he  seUom  strove  to  unveil.  Still,  if 
he  did,  we  ean  imagine  what  feelings  the  thought  would 
arouse :  it  wouId  either  be  a  pitiful  entreaty  that  6od  would 
not  interrupt  that  ble88ed  fellow8hip  by  death  :   "  I  8aid, 

0  my  6od,  take  me  not  away  in  the  mid8t  of  my  day8 " 
(Ps.  eil  24) : 

**Return  O  Jehovah,  deliver  my  aoul: 
O  save  me  for  Thy  mercy*8  sake, 
For  iu  deatli  there  is  no  reniemhrauee  of  Thee : 
In  Sheol  who  shall  give  Thee  thauks  ?  *'  (Ps.  vi.  4,  6). 

or  it  wouId  be  a  violent  resistanee  and  putting  down  of  the 
thought  of  death.  It  could  not,  it  must  not  be,  that  this 
bles8ed  fellow8hip  8hould  ever  be  hroken :  "  I  have  set  the 
Lord  always  hefore  me :  heeause  He  is  at  my  right  hand, 

1  shall  not  be  moved  "  (Pa  xvi.  8). 

So  far,  what  we  have  seen  was  the  oertain  faith  in 
6od  and  life  in  Him.  This  wa8  eonvietion  and  thought. 
Hising  out  of  that  wa8,  perhaps,  more  the  emotional  feeling 
of  immortality — the  dread  of  dying,  the  passionate  longing 
for  life — the  refusal  to  eoneeive  or  to  admit  that  this  life 
with  6od  lived  on  earth  could  eome  to  an  end.  Yet 
perhaps  there  wa8  no  intelleetual  presentation  to  the  mind 
itself  of  the  way  in  which  it  could  be  eontinueA  Still 
eertain  things  narrated  in  the  Pentateueh  might  suggest 
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to  the  saints  of  those  and  after  times  even  a  way.  That 
wonderful  glory  recorded  to  have  heen  voueh8afed  to  Enoeh, 
of  whom  it  wa8  8aid  that  he  "  walked  with  God/'  8howed 
that  the  reward  of  the  elo^est  fellow8hip  with  God  might 
be  rapture  into  God'8  presenee  without  tasting  of  death — 
"for  God  took  him  "  (Gen.  v.  24).  And  this  word  took  laid 
deep  hold  of  men's  mind8  in  thi8  eonneetion.  For  the  8orely 
troubled  Asaph,  when  he  eame  to  eleamess  and  peaee,  at 
last  comforted  himself  that  God  would  take  him  also : 

"Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  Thy  eounael, 
And  afterward  take  me  to  gIory  "  (Ps.  lxxiiL  24). 

This  glory  of  Enoeh's  was  what  few  could  hope  for  as 
it  had  fallen  to  him ;  yet  the  wuy  in  which  Asaph  eoneeives 
it,  wa8  the  way  those  contemporary  with  Enoeh  and  suh- 
8equent  to  him  could  hardly  help  eoneeiving  it.  What  had 
hefallen  him  who  walked  with  God  niarvellously,  in  this 
marvellous  way,  would  hefall  them  who  walked  with  Him  in 
an  ordinary  way,  in  a  manner  equally  real  if  less  marvellons. 
And,  in  addition  to  this,  there  was  the  general  faith  in 
God'8  power,  and  that  He  wa8  ahle  to  hring  again  the  dead. 
Thus  Ahraham,  heing  strong  in  faith,  8taggered  not  at  the 
promise  of  God  through  unhelief,  but  offered  up  his  son 
when  commanded,  though  the  promise  was  made  to  him, 
aeeounting  that  God  was  ahle  to  raise  him  up  even  from 
the  dead  (Heh.  xi.  19).  Sueh  miraeles,  too,  as  are 
narrated  of  Elijah  would  also  familiarise  men's  mind8  with 
the  possibility  of  the  dead  again  living. 

Thus  we  should  antieipate  that  the  minds  of  01d 
Testament  saints  would  run  in  two  lines  in  this  matter  of 
the  hope  of  immortality, — one  line  emotional  and  another 
refleetive,  though  the  eniotional  may  also  have  under  it 
refleetion  of  various  kinds,  cbiefly  on  tbe  evils  or  the 
inequalitie8  of  life.  The  emotional  utteranees  will  chiefly 
rise  from  the  feeling  of  fellowship  with  God,  which  is 
life,  and  take  the  form  of  protests  against  the  thonght 
of  its  heing  hroken  in  upon  ;  and  these  reaehes  of  feeling 
into  eternity  will  be  hrief  and  rarely  8ustained,  and  8eldom 
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rea8oned.  Tiideefl,  tliey  will  generally  ground  themselves 
with  a  eertain  ahsoluteness  8iniply  on  the  sense  of  fellow- 
ship,  and  refuse  to  take  all  other  faets,  even  death, 
into  con8ideration.  The  refleetive  utteraneea,  again,  will 
naturally  aeeept  of  fact8,  8uch  as  the  universality  of  death, 
and  seek  to  ^ispose  of  them.  Thus,  what  the  emotional 
utteranees  hring  f orward  will  rather  be  immortalittf,  ie.  never 
dying.  What  the  refleetive  utteranees  hring  forward  will 
be  resurreetion,  And,  as  was  to  be  anticipated,  the  ex- 
pressions  of  emotion  will  appear  in  lyric8,  in  plaintive 
elegies, — ^the  productions  of  deeply  exercised  religious  men. 
The  expression8  of  refleetion  will  rather  eome  from  prophets, 
meii  who  have  a  elear  outlook  into  the  things  of  the  future, 
and  who  are  set  to  indicate  with  authority  to  the  Ghureh 
the  final  developments  of  her  history. 

We  eannot  fully  pursue  these  two  line&  It  must 
suffiee  to  project  them,  and  to  linger  for  a  little  at  one 
point  in  eaeh.  The  passages  where  the  01d  Testament 
saint  appears  striving  to  maintain  his  fellow8hip  with  the 
living  God  in  spite  of  all  vicissitude8,  are  chiefly  fss.  xvL, 
xviL,  xlix.,  lxxiii.,  and  the  Book  of  Job.  The  state  of  the 
heliever's  mind  in  Ps.  xvL  does  not  materially  differ  from 
that  di8closed  in  the  great  passages  of  Job.  But  there  is 
another  psalm  which  forms  the  fitting  backgroimd  to  this 
one,  at  which  we  may  look  for  a  moment,  Pa  xc.,  headed, 
*  A  Prayer  of  Moses  the  man  of  6od.*  Whether  the  Psalm 
be  80  old  or  no,  it  is  very  old,  and  little  that  is  plausihle 
eau  be  8aid  against  its  traditional  age.  It  might  be  called 
an  elegy  on  the  brevity  of  human  lifa  But  suoh  general 
subject8  never  were  treated  alone  by  a  Hebrew  poet.  If 
he  deplored  an  evil,  he  wa8  alway8  struggling  for  a  remedy. 
The  remedy  of  this  he  find8  in  the  etemal  God.  The 
Psalm  might  be  headed : '  The  etemal  God  a  refuge  for  nian, 
shortlived  by  reason  of  his  sin/  First,  the  i)oet  posits  the 
relation  of  God  to  men :  "  Thou  hast  heen  a  dwelling-place 
for  us  in  all  generations."  This  relation  of  God  to  men  is 
the  thome  of  the  Psalm,  whicb  eonsists,  then,  of  a  further 
statement  how  God  is  this,  and  how  men  need  it,  and, 
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finall^,  of  a  pra^er  that  6od  woald  eause  the  relation  to 
be  fully  reali8ed  in  the  ease  of  those  now  praTing.  The 
words  "in  all  generations"  suggest  the  etemal  sameness 
of  Gk)d,  over-against  the  brevity  of  man's  life.  "  From  ever- 
lasting  to  everlasting,  Thou  art  God.  Thou  tumest  mau 
to  destruction,"  i,e.  Thou  seest  men,  generation  after  geuera- 
tion,  perish,  Th^self  still  etemal  aud  living :  for  a  thou£iand 
year8  in  Thy  sight  are  but  as  yesterday.  Men  are  like 
the  grass,  which,  springing  in  the  moming,  withereth  ere 
night  But  this  short-livedness  of  men  in  opposition  to 
the  etemal,  unmoved  duration  of  Jehovah,  is  not  without 
a  eause.  It  is  not  merely  that  He  lives  and  they  dle, 
eaeh  from  his  appropriate  nature.  They  die  heeause  they 
are  oonsumed  in  His  anger.  He  hath  set  their  sins  in  the 
light  of  His  faee,  tumed  His  full  faee  with  awful  light 
upon  them. 

This  is  the  condition  of  men,  sinful  and  peiishiiig 
heeause  they  are  so.  The  Psalm  expresses  general  and 
universal  relatiou&  God  etemal,  men  of  transient  exist- 
enee,  and  that  heeause  God's  wrath  earries  them  away  in 
their  sin&  Yet,  also,  there  is  another  general  relation  to 
be  added :  "  Thou  art  our  dwelling-place,  our  refuge,  in  all 
generations."  He  who  earries  sinful  men  away  with  a  flood, 
the  overflow  of  His  wrath,  is  their  refuge.  In  God  is  the 
hiding-place  from  the  anger  of  God.  In  Him,  the  Etemal, 
man  that  is  of  few  days  finds  his  refuge.  And  so  the 
Psalmist  concludes  with  the  prayer :  "  Retum,  0  Lord  ;  how 
long  ?  and  pity  Thy  servants.  Satisf^  us  in  the  moming 
with  Thy  goodness ;  that  we  may  be  glad,  and  rejoice  all 
our  day8."  This  may  be  the  cry  of  a  generation  wom  out 
with  wandering8,  and  siek  with  disappointed  hopes,  and 
8ated  with  plagues,  dropping  down  one  after  another  like 
an  enchanted  earavan  in  the  wildernes8 ;  but  it  is  fit  to  be 
the  cry  and  the  eonfession  and  the  pm^er  of  a  wom  and 
heavy-laden  human  raee,  to  God,  under  who8e  anger  it 
perishes. 

What  is  8poken  generally  in  Ps.  xc.  is  expressed  par- 
ticularly   in    the   words    of   a    single    pei'son    in   Pa   xvi 
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Who  the  peraon  is  we  eannot  certaiiily  8ay.  But  David'8 
^avourite  word  hea(ls  the  Psalni,  ^3  V^P^,  "  I  have  fled  for 
refuge  to  Thee,"  as  in  vii.  and  xi. ;  and  the  tradition  puts 
his  name  in  the  heading.  What  the  danger8  were  which 
threatened  him,  must  remain  unknown ;  but  we  know  that 
it  wa8  a  mortal  danger.  His  life  wa8  at  stake ;  and  he 
presses  elose  to  Jehovah,  the  living  God,  to  proteet  him 
from  the  death  that  sought  to  assail  him. 

First  when  he  hegins  to  speak,  he  has  alread7  taken 
ref uge  in  Jehovah ;  pur8ued  by  danger8,  he  has  sought 
8afety  in  Him :  and  heing  in  Him  he  pray8  that  He  would 
not  deliver  him  up  to  his  pursuers :  "  Keep  me,  0  Gtod :  for 
I  have  fled  to  Thee."  Speedily  in  that  refuge  his  terror 
seems  to  pass  away,  and  he  speaks  calmly,  and  even  with 
assuranee,  of  etenial  safety.  Partly  he  addres8e8  God  and 
partly  he  solilo^uises.  It  is  the  helieving  eonseiousness 
thinking  aloud.  And  the  thoughts  that  would  flll  a  mind 
at  sueh  a  time  would  be  something  like  these :  first,  there 
would  be  joy  in  Jehovah;  which  might  very  naturally 
suggest  the  unhappy  lot  of  those  who  sought  their  joy  in 
aught  else.  And,  as  the  mind  pa8sed  from  antithesis  to 
antithesis,  this  thought  would  drive  it  back  again  with 
increased  intensity  to  the  feeling  of  its  own  hlesse^ness. 
And  then,  when  from  its  refuge  it  looked  abroad  on  its 
foes,  that  had  ju8t  pursued  it  to  its  dwelling-place,  thia 
bles8edness  would  throw  its  eolour  over  them  all,  and  a 
Dold  deflance  of  them  would  be  felt. 

Tliis  seems  ju8t  the  line  of  thought  in  the  Psalm. 
Fii-st,  the  mind*8  joy  in  Jehovah:  "I  8aid  to  Jehovah, 
Thou  art  my  Lord,  my  joy ;  delight  is  in  none  but  Thea" 
The  use  of  the  word  Lorā  seems  to  indicate  the  eomplete 
devotion  of  the  speaker  to  Jehovah.  Then  eomes  the 
natural  passage  of  the  mind  to  other  minds,  unlike  itself, 
flndiug  t})^ur  joy  in  something  else,  "»nK;  "their  8orrow8 
are  maiiy  who  seek  f or  themselves  aught  else " :  "I  wili 
not  pour  out  their  drink-offerings  of  blood,  and  I  will  not 
take  their  names  on  my  lips."  If  the  Psfilm  be  DavidiOy 
these  expre8siona  must  be  taken  figuratively.     It  ifl  not 
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prol>able  that  in  his  da7  there  wa8  an^  party  actiiallj 
praetiHiug  idolatrou8  rites  iu  the  king^om.  But  there 
were,  no  doubt,  many  irreligious  men,  ehiefl^  among  the 
supporters  of  Saurs  d7na8ty ;  and  man^  who  8ecretly,  and 
80uie  who  openly,  repudiated  Jehovah,  the  God  of  David. 
In  word8  of  8trong  aversion,  the  Psalmist  speaka  of  their 
religious  servieee  a8  drink-offering8  of  blood. 

But,  with  a  natural  8wing,  the  mind  reverts  to  its  own 
ble88edne88:  **Jehovah  is  my  portion,"  ver.  5, — ^'^ehovah' 
heing  put  emphatieally  at  the  head  of  the  elausa  And 
every  possihle  figure  is  heaped  together  to  e^press  the  idea 
that  Jehovah  is  the  possession  of  the  speaker,  and  to  convey 
what  the  joy  of  this  iK^ssession  is  to  hini.  "  Jehovah  is 
the  portion  of  my  iuheritanee  and  my  eup :  Thou  art  my 
eonHUuit  loi  The  lines  have  fallen  to  me  in  pleasant 
thinp^"  And,  unahle  to  restrain  himself,  he  hreaks  forth 
into  the  exclaniation,  "  I  will  hless  the  Lord." 

But,  finally,  from  heing  occupied  with  the  eontenipla- 
tion  of  his  |K)sition,  and  his  joy  there,  he  now  looks  out 
upon  his  foes ;  and  he  feels  confident  that  where  he  is  they 
eannot  eoma  In  that  hiding-place  to  which  he  has  fled 
he  is  seeure,  all  seeure,  his  whole  man — ^not  seeure  merely, 
but  triumphantly  confident:  "My  heart  is  glad,  and  my 
glory  rejoices;  my  flesh  also  resteth  securely."  For  that 
Sheol,  which  opened  her  mouth  wide  to  8wallow  him,  God 
will  beat  back ;  and  that  pit,  which  yawned  for  him,  he 
shall  not  see :  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  over  to  Sheol, 
nor  give  Thine  holy  one  to  see  the  pit"  What  he  shall 
experience  will  be  life, — "  Thou  wilt  make  me  know  the 
way  of  life," — the  way  to  life.  Not  death,  but  life,  shall  be 
his  {K)rtion. 

Now,  if  we  con8ider  tlie  lie  of  the  Psalm,  first  the  flight 
of  the  suppliant  to  God  to  proteet  him  from  some  mortal 
danger,  then  his  solilo^uising  with  himself  over  his  ble88ed- 
nesH  in  G()d,  and  then  his  outlook  from  his  plaee  of  refuge, 
from  whicli  lie  (lares  to  faee  and  to  defy  his  pursuers,  we 
ean  liardly  esGipe  the  eonelusion  that  what,  in  his  lofty 
monieut  of  inspiration,  he  eKpresses,  is  the  ansuranee  of 
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immortalit^.  He  shall  not  die,  but  Ihra  6od,  to  whom  he 
has  fled,  will  not  leave  him  to  Sheol ;  it  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted  to  have  its  ^esire  ui)on  him,  to  8wallow  him  up ; 
neither  will  He  allow  him  to  see,  t.e.  to  Iiave  experience  of 
the  pit  He  to  vvhom  he  has  fled  will  save  him  from  those 
dark  enemies  that  would  devour  hiuL  Also  He  will  save 
him  wholly.  He  the  Uving  man,  in  tlie  fellow8hip  and 
proteetion  of  the  hving  God,  shall  liva  He  doe8  not  eon- 
template  dying  and  heing  re8tored  again  to  life.  Eather 
th&se  gigantio  personalities,  Sheol,  Shaehath,  that  open  their 
mouth  for  him,  shall  have  no  power  over  him.  He  shall  be 
made  to  know  the  way  to  life.  Aud  it  wa8  life  8uch  as 
then  he  livcd,  only  fuUer;  not  spiritual  life,  nor  bodily 
lif e,  but  personal  lif e,  emhraeing  all.  These  di8tinction8, 
which  we  insist  so  mueh  upon,  vanish  in  the  excitation  of 
sueh  a  moment.  And  it  is  ridiculou8  to  imagine  that  the 
hopes  of  one  who  speaks  thus  went  no  further  than  delivery 
from  some  partieular  mortal  dangcr  that  threatened  him  at 
the  tima  Some  sueh  danger  may  have  8tarted  the  train 
of  thoughts  and  feetings  which  here  run  out  to  8o  suhlime 
a  height,  but  the  exprcK.si()ns  here  are  ahsolute.  He  who 
trusteth  in  God  shall  Uvo ;  Sheol  and  Shaehath  shall  have 
no  power  over  him. 

Wc  need  not  stop  to  discu88  how  far  suoh  feelings  aie 
true,  and  how  even  death  is  not  death  to  the  righteou& 
For  sueli  is  not  strictly  the  meaning  of  the  Psalm.  We 
shall  only  say  that,  although  to  all  appearanee  the  Fsalm 
expresses  the  idea  of  not  dying,  yet  it  may  be  applied  to 
any  who,  having  died,  eannot  be  held  of  death.  The  Psalm 
teaehes  that  those  who  have  perfeet  fellowship  with  (jod 
shall  not  dia  It  does  not  go  into  the  ground8  of  this,  as 
other  parts  of  Seripture  do,  which  8how  God  to  be  life  and 
giving  life ;  and  that  the  ereature  in  sueh  fellow8hip  with 
Him  partakes  of  His  immortal  strength,  and  dieth  not  It 
only  expres8e8  the  relation,  and  the  eonse^uenees  that  flow 
from  it  But  anyone  in  sueh  perfeet  fellowship  eannot 
di&  If  death  fall  upon  him,  it  must  be  out  of  the  oourse 
of  things,  the  result  of  a  speeial  eeonom^,  in  whioh  that 
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which  is  the  natural  onler  is  suspenelei  But  when  this 
suspension  is  removed,  things  will  flow  in  their  aeeustomerl 
order.  He  who  (iied  under  a  speeial  economy  will  live 
under  the  natural  law.  And  henee  the  word8  of  this 
Psalm  may  be  ver^  fitl^  applied  to  sueh  an  One  as  in 
Aets  iL  31. 

A  superfieial  eritieism  used  to  find  in  our  Lonl's  proof 
of  the  resurreetion,  taken  from  the  word8  of  Grod  to  Moeee 
in  *  the  Eush/  "  /  am  the  God  of  Ahrafiam,''  an  artificiality. 
His  eommentar^  is,  Grod  is  not  the  6od  of  the  dead,  but  of 
the  living ;  and  His  eonelusion,  therefore,  Ahraham  ahall 
again  liva  If  I  might  8ay  so,  our  Lord's  argument  is  an 
01d  Testament  eommonplaea  It  is  the  argument,  so  far  as 
it  ean  be  so  called,  of  all  01d  Testament  saints.  It  is  the 
argument  of  this  Psalm  and  of  all  the  Psalms.  What  they 
postulate  from  fellowship  with  (}od  is  life, — eseape  from 
Sheol,  not  experiencing  Shaehath ;  and  if ,  in  faet,  they  have 
fallen  into  the  power  of  these,  neither  their  faith  nor  their 
word8  ean  be  8atisfied  without  release  fi-om  thenL  And, 
again,  what  their  words  and  their  faith  require  is  not  an 
immortality  of  the  soul ;  sueh  a  thing  would  have  8ounded 
strange  to  them.  They  knew  of  persons  only,  not  souls ; 
and  their  faith  demanded  the  life  of  the  whole  person. 
But,  in  strietuess,  the  argument  for  the  resurreetion  here 
is  not  direct  but  eonstruetiva  It  is  an  argument  for 
iminortality,  for  not  dying,  —  an  argument  that  ignores 
faets  like  dcath ;  and  only  when  this  faet  of  death  eomee 
in  its  way  doe8  it  heeome  m(Klified  into  an  argument  for 
resurreetion.  The  apostle  e^presses  this  view  when  he 
8ays :  "  The  body,  indeed,  is  dead  heeause  of  sin ;  but  the 
Spirit  is  life  heeause  of  righteousness  "  (Eom.  viii.  10). 

The  hope  of  Job  differed  altogether  from  the  hope 
of  this  Psalmist;  heeause  Job,  when  he  spoke,  was  in 
estrangement  from  God.  And  in  this  life  he  could  not 
hope  for  reeoneiliation ;  for  his  malady,  which  betokened 
Gort's  anger,  he  8aw,  would  be  mortal.  Yet  what  his  faith, 
in  spite  of  appearanees,  made  eertain  to  him  wa8,  that  he 
would  see  God  in  reeoneiliation  ana  in   peaee.     It  is  a 
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reimiting  that  his  faith  demand&  Whether  it  is  of  his 
wholc  heing  or  no  is  left  by  the  words  rather  ohseure, 
thoiigh  the  general  drift  of  tho  01d  Testament  would  |K)iiit 
to  the  former.  But  this  Psalmist  has  not  words  enough  to 
expre8S  his  present  bles8ednes8  in  uuion  with  God,  and 
what  he  protests  against  is  an^  interruption  of  it.  His 
faith  demands  that  his  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  lie 
preserved  entire  in  fellow8hip  with  God  for  ever.  The 
other  Psahns  which  have  been  named  add  little  if  anything 
to  the  details  of  Ps.  xvL 

The  other  point  from  which  immortalit^  wa8  viewed 
was  re/Uetion ;  and  as  this,  unlike  emotion  and  faith,  which 
ignored  faets,  took  faets  into  consideration,  it  produced 
the  doctrine  of  a  resurreetion.  It  wa8  the  prophets  who 
rai8ed  and  pro8ecuted  this  thought  8pecially ;  and,  as  wa8 
proper  to  their  offiee,  it  wa8  in  eonneetion  with  Israel  as 
a  people  that  they  chiefly  proclaimed  the  resurreetion. 
Israel  in  f ellowship  with  God  would  have  lived  for  ever ; 
but,  like  Adam,  Israel  8inned  and  died :  "  When  Ephraim 
offended  in  Baal,  he  died,"  8ay8  Hosea  (xiiL  1).  And  all 
the  prophets  downwards  are  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
Israel's  dissolution  from  which  nothing  ean  now  save 
him.  But  with  the  sentenee  of  dis8olution  eame  also 
the  promise  of  restitution.  Isaiah  embodie8  this  hope, 
in  the  very  image  U8ed  by  Job  as  unsuitahle  to  man, 
the  image  of  the  tree  sprouting  again  (lxv.  22),  and 
in  plain  word8:  "The  remnant  shall  retum."  But  his 
contemporary  Hosea,  who  employs  the  figure  of  death, 
oniploys  also  that  of  resurreetion :  "Let  us  retum  unto 
the  I»rd.  Af ter  two  days  He  will  revive  us :  and  the  third 
day  He  will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  live  in  His  sight" 
(vi.  2).  And  the  power  of  death  over  them  shall  be 
altogether  destroyed :  "  I  will  ransom  them  f roni  tfie  power 
of  the  grave ;  I  will  redeem  them  from  death :  0  death,  I 
will  be  thy  plagues ;  0  grave,  I  will  be  thy  de8truction " 
(xiii.  14). 

These  thiiigK  are  certainly  8aid  of  the  people,  for  the 
plmal  refers  to  the  trihes  rather  than  to  iiidividua]&     Bat 
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the  idea  of  resurreetion  is  ver^  hroaell^  preseut6d,  anel  we 
woiider  whether  it  is  for  the  first  tune  that  it  arises,  or 
whether  it  be  not  rather  an  idea,  ah*eiid7  more  or  less 
familiar,  applied  to  a  new  subject.  Ou  the  one  hand,  sueh 
miraeles  as  those  narrated  of  Elijah  must  have  powerfuliy 
affected  men's  mind8,  even  although  those  raised  hj  him 
ultimatel^  succumbed  to  dcath.  Sueh  events  would  at 
least  furuish  the  imager^  U8ed  here,  and  make  it  both 
intelligihle  and  very  well  fitted  to  iaspire  hope.  On  the 
other,  it  is  certainly  first  in  eonneetion  with  the  trihes  and 
people  that  the  idea  of  resurreetion  is  plainly  expre88ed, 
and  the  individual  Israelites  share  it  heeause  Israel  shares 
it  But  the  idea  onee  struek  by  the  prophet  Hosea  is 
familiar  to  every  succeeding  prophet ;  and  whether  Hosea 
used  the  term  raise  figuratively  or  no,  succeeding  prophets 
use  it  litcrally.  In  some  eases,  as  in  the  great  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel  of  the  valley  of  dry  hones,  we  may  be  in  doubt 
whether  the  prophet  refers  to  the  aetual  raising  of  in- 
dividual8  dead,  or  to  the  restoration  of  ^ismemher^  trihes, 
and  a  reuewal  of  the  natioual  lifa  But  even  if  it  is  to 
the  latter,  his  imagery  reposes  on  the  familiar  thought  of 
individual8  rising.  The  valley  8eemed  full  of  hones,  very 
dry ;  hut  hone  eame  to  his  hone,  and  flesh  eame  up  upon 
them,  and  by  the  hreath  of  6od  they  lived,  and  stood  upon 
their  feet 

If,  in  the  ease  of  Hosea,  the  idea  of  the  national  resur- 
reetion  was  first,  and  wa8  transferred  to  the  resiu'reetion  of 
the  individual,  in  Ezekiel  the  order  of  thought  is  cert€unly 
the  reverse ;  the  natioual  resurreetion  reposes  on  the  f ully 
wou  idea  of  that  of  the  individuaL  Agaiu,  in  the  singular 
prophecy  in  Isa.  xxvi  this  is  quite  as  true:  "Thy  dead 
meu  shall  live ;  awake  aud  siug,  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust" 
And  iu  Dauiel  it  is  uo  more  said  of  tho  j>eople,  but  of 
iudividuals  directly,  though,  from  the  coutested  age  of 
Dauiel,  we  eauuot  be  eertaiu  how  early  the  passage  is: 
"  Tfiere  shall  be  a  time  of  trouhle,  sueh  as  never  wa8  siuee 
there  was  a  nation  eveu  to  tfiat  sanie  thue :  and  at  tliat 
time  thy  people  shall  be  deUvered^  every  one  that  shall  be 
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found  written  in  the  book.  Anel  niany  of  them  that  sleep  in 
the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life, 
and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  eontempt.  And  the^ 
that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  hrightness  of  the  firmament ; 
and  they  that  tum  man^  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for 
ever  and  ever'*  (Dan.  xii.  1,  2).  While  in  other  passages 
only  a  resurreotion  of  Israel  is  spoken  of,  and  where  indi- 
vidual8  are  referred  to  we  have  only  a  resurreetion  of  the 
just;  here  there  seems  taught  a  resurreotion  both  of  the 
just  and  of  the  unjust 

Now,  of  eourse,  these  utteranees  are  of  the  natme,  mueh 
of  them,  of  subjective  hopes.  They  are  based  upon  the 
relation  to  God — a  relation  of  fellowship  and  love.  This 
relation,  the  soul  demands,  shall  not  be  interrupted.  It 
protests  against  death.  It  overleaps  Sheol  in  the  vigonr  of 
its  faith.  This  is  the  position  of  the  01d  Testament  saint 
Has  his  hope  been  verified  ?  In  Ghrist  it  has  l>een  verified, 
in  Hiui  as  an  01d  Testament  saint,  as  One  who  was  truly 
a  Holy  One.  And  in  Him  those  united  to  Him  by  faith 
shall  have  the  verifieation  of  it  also  in  themselves. 

The  history  of  the  ereation  presents  man  living  and  in 
true  relations  with  God.  This  is  the  ideal  condition  of 
man,  and  the  idea  of  its  permanenee  is  implied  in  the 
relation.  The  eoneeption  of  man  is  entirely  a  moral  ona 
This  relation  to  God  is  the  eentral  point.  This  remaiuing, 
all  other  things  are  permanent.  Sueh  ideas  as  that  the  soul 
is  imniortal  from  its  nature,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
body  is  nece8«arily  subject  to  decay  from  its  nature,  do  not 
oeeur.  The  OId  Testanient  strictly  knows  nothing  of  sueh 
elements  of  the  heing  of  man ;  the  living  man  as  a  whole 
person  is  the  subject  of  its  eontemplation,  and  he  lives  in 
the  eontinuanee  of  his  true  relations  to  God.  This  is  the 
point  of  view  of  the  history  of  ereation.  It  is  also  the 
point  of  vicw  of  the  IVMom  literature  in  its  earUest  stage, 
tho  stage  of  what  might  be  called  prineiples,  where  only 
the  ideal  eoneeptions  of  man  and  the  world,  and  their 
relations  to  God,appear.  Sueh  eoneeptions  are  expre88ed  in 
proverhial  form  in  these  torms :  "  In  the  way  of  righteous- 
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nees  is  life,  and  the  patbwa7  thereof  is  immortalit^  " ;  "  The 
hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory ;  it  is  found  in  the  way  of 
righteousnese  "  (Prov.  xiL  28,  xvl  31).  The  KV.  misrea^s 
the  latter  passage,  and  ohseures  its  teaehing  by  translating 
"  if  it  be  foimd  in  the  way  of  righteousnesa"  The  meaning 
is  as  in  the  other  passage :  ''  The  fear  of  the  Lord  pro- 
longeth  days ;  but  the  year8  of  the  wicked  shall  be  8hortened  " 
(Prov.  X.  27).  Sueh  passages  do  not  refer  to  eases  only; 
they  state  a  prineiple.  To  the  Hebrew  mind  this  life  in 
the  body  was  the  normal  life.  He  had  no  doctriiie  of  a 
trauscendent  plaee  of  happiuess  different  from  earth,  where 
the  prineiples  of  (jod's  govemment,  impeded  in  their  flow 
here  by  many  ohstaeles,  sbould  roll  on  smooth  and  straighk 
He  saw  these  pnneiples  realised  hera  The  hlesse^ness 
of  the  just,  arising  from  the  fellowship  of  6od,  wa8  eDJoyed 
hera  And  in  the  eontemplation  of  this,  thefad  of  death 
was  ignored  At  least  this  is  the  point  of  view  in  the  early 
Wisdom  literature, — in  the  deep  liow  of  the  prineiples  that 
regulate  the  relation  of  6od  and  man,  death  is  submerged. 

The  theory  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  wa8  kept 
hid  from  Israel  in  order  that  the  attention  of  the  people 
might  be  fasteued  on  the  conditions  of  a  moral  life  here, 
fails  to  take  into  aeeount  this  point  of  view  from  which 
we  must  always  start  A  normal  life  here  wa8  im- 
mortality.  The  doctrine  of  immortality  was  already  given 
to  the  people  in  this  eoneeption:  life  was  the  e^istenee 
of  the  whole  man  in  the  body,  this  life  was  had  in 
fellowship  with  6od,  and  this  fellow8hip  wa8  indis8oluble ; 
for  in  the  eoneeption  they  had  of  the  world  their 
condition  in  it  truly  represented  the  relations  of  6od  to 
men.  Of  eourse,  all  this  was  in  some  respeets  idecU,  and 
faets  were  opposed  to  it.  But  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
was  given  in  the  idea  and  in  the  eonseiousness  of  the  living 
saint ;  and  the  task  of  after  revelatiou  was  to  move  out  of 
the  eourse  the  ohstaeles  that  8tood  in  the  way  of  the  idea 
heing  realiseA  To  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  ohstaeles  bulk 
so  largely  that  we  l)cgin  with  theiii,  and  wo  are  8carcely 
ahle  to  eoneeire  a  condition  of  the  mind  that  could  give 
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dcath  a  seeonelar^  plaee,  or  8weep  it  awa7  in  the  rush  of 
great  prineiples  r^rdiDg  God  and  the  universe,  or  sink  it 
in  the  intense  eestas^  of  eonseious  life  with  God. 

7.  Prohlems  of  EigfUeouaness  and  their  Solutum. 

In  many  passages  of  the  01d  Testament  the  idea  of 
immortalit^  is  connected  with  the  prohlems  of  the  Wisdom. 
The  hope,  the  necessity,  of  immortalit^  appears  as  the 
solution  of  prohlems  which,  it  wa8  felt,  received  no  just 
solution  in  this  lifa  As  the  Wi8dom  aimed  at  detecting 
and  exhibiting  the  operation  of  fixed  prineiples  in  the 
world  and  life,  it  heeame  praetieall^  a  doctrine  of  pro- 
vidence  in  a  wide  sense.  And  in  a  world  where  moral 
anomalies  were  so  abundant,  a  doctrine  of  providence  took 
oftentimes  the  shape  of  a  theodic7  or  justification  of  the 
wa7S  of  God  to  man ;  and  as  this  ju8tification  was  seen  to  be 
imperfeetl^  comprehcnded  in  this  life,  the  neces8ity  was 
felt  of  projecting  the  final  issue  into  a  region  beyond 
death. 

In  no  nation  were  the  prineiples  and  conditions  of 
well-being  and  misfortune  so  clearly  distinguished  as  among 
the  Hebrewa  The  lawgiver  set  out  by  laying  hefore  the 
people  hlessing  and  eursing.  Though  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  administered  as  to  its  prineiples  in  no  way  different 
from  God's  govemment  of  other  nations,  there  was  this 
great  difference,  that  there  was  always  present  the  inspired 
eonseiousness  of  the  prophets  and  teaehers  of  the  people, 
in  which  was  immediately  reflected  the  meaning  of  God's 
providence  with  them.  And  it  is  possihle  that,  though  the 
prineiples  of  God's  govemment  of  Israel  were  the  same  as 
those  by  which  He  govems  other  nations,  there  wa8  a  more 
immediate  eonneetion  in  theur  ease  between  sin  and  mis- 
fortune,  than  there  is  among  other  peoples.  There  is  in  all 
eases  the  same  eonneetion  ;  but  it  may  be  made  a  question 
whether,  in  addition  to  having  the  eonneetion  clearly  set 
hefore  tho  people  by  the  prophets,  the  eonneetion  wa8  not 
more  striet  and  immediate  in  God'8  rule  of  His  peopla 
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In  addition  to  this  general  Iaw,  the  indiYidiial  wa8 
also  taught  the  same  lesson.  When  he  8inned,  there  wa8 
immediatel7,  in  the  eeremonial  di8ability  that  ensued,  a 
punishment  of  his  offenoe.  Thus  that  fundamental  oonnee- 
tion  between  sin  and  suffering  heing  extremel7  preminent, 
it  took  possession  of  men's  minds  with  a  vei^  firm  hold. 
And,  no  doubt,  this  wa8  intended.  The  law  wa8  a  ministra- 
tion  of  death ;  its  purpose  wa8  to  educate  the  people  in  the 
knowledge  of  sin  and  retrihution.  In  the  thoology  of  Paul, 
the  law  stands  not  on  the  side  of  the  remedy,  but  on  the 
side  of  the  ^isease.  It  eame  in  to  aggravate  the  malady — 
that  the  offenee  uiiglit  abound.  It  had  other  uses,  and  this 
yiew  of  it  is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustiy&  But  as  an  inter- 
mediate  institution,  eoming  in  between  the  promise  and 
aetual  redemption,  this  was  one  of  its  efieets  and  purpo6e& 
It  augmented  the  disease  in  the  eonseiousness  of  the  mind 
struggling  with  its  demands,  and  perhaps  also,  as  Paul 
argues,  it  inerease^  the  ^isease  in  faet  by  provoking  the 
sinful  mind  to  oppose  it.  It  reveided  both  sin  and  its 
consequences :  "By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin**; 
"^hen  the  commandment  eame,  sin  revived,  and  I  ^ie^" 
(Bom.  iii  20,  viL  9).  The  eovenant  of  Sinai  and  its  ad- 
ministration  hrought  out  very  con8picuously  the  prinoiples 
of  all  moral  government 

It  was  natunil  in  this  way  for  a  memher  of  the  Hebrew 
State  to  apply  the  prineiple  of  retrihution  yery  8tringently 
and  universally.  All  evil  he  knew  to  be  for  sin,  any  evil 
he  concluded  to  be  for  some  sin.  Where  there  wa8  evil, 
there  must  have  been  sin  to  hring  it  forth.  Evil  wa8  not 
an  accident,  nor  was  it  a  necessary  outeome  of  the  nature 
of  things ;  it  arose  from  the  sinful  conduct  of  men : 
"Afflietion  eometh  not  forth  of  the  du8t,  neither  doth 
trouhle  spring  out  of  the  ground;  but  man  is  bom  unto 
trouMe, — i.e,  bcrn  so  that  he  aets  in  sueh  a  manner  as  to 
hring  trouhle  upon  himself, — as  the  sparks  fly  upwaixl" 
(Job  y.  6,  7). 

Tliis  stringent  applieation  of  the  law  wa8  more  natural 
iu  a  state  of  8ociety  like  that  existing  in  the  East  than  it 
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woukl  be  with  us.  There,  8oc*ioty  is  simple,  and  its  elements 
iiiore  detjiclied  from  one  another.  The  trilieH  live  apart, 
and  draw  their  suhsistenee  from  the  soil  in  the  most  direct 
way.  One  ehiss  doe8  not  depend  upon  another ;  indeed,  there 
are  no  elasses,  no  sueh  complex  and  intrieate  interweaying 
of  relations  as  in  modem  80ciety.  Henee  the  incidence  of 
a  calaniity  wa8  generally  direct ;  it  did  not  pass  through 
several  seetions,  or  ramify  on  all  8ide8,  affeeting  moet 
aeverely  tlioso  who  were  innoeent  of  the  evil.  The  move- 
ments  of  life  were  simultaneous,  and  a  calamity  wa8  seen 
to  fall  generally  where  it  wa8  deserved.  In  this  way,  not 
in  Israel  only,  but  throughout  the  East,  the  prineiple  of 
retrihutive  righteousness  wa8  held  very  firmly:  with  the 
man  who  d()eth  well  it  is  well ;  with  the  sinner  it  is  ilL 
This  was  right  under  the  rule  of  a  just  God ;  for  this  rule 
wa8  partieular,  and  embraced  every  oeeurrenee. 

But  even  in  sueh  an  approaeh  toward8  organised  80ciety 
as  wa8  made  on  the  settlement  of  the  people  in  Ganaan,  this 
simple  faith  must  have  received  rude  shoeks.  In  the  happy 
times  of  the  early  monarchy,  indeed,  when  the  kingdom  of 
God  wa8  everywhere  prosperous,  and  heathen  States  on 
all  8ide8  bowed  hefore  it,  and  when  ju8tice  wa8  admini8tered 
with  equal  hand,  and  80ciety  still  preserved  its  aneient 
moral  authority,  the  prineiple  wa8  reeeiving  eontinual  veri- 
fieation.  But  in  later  times,  when  great  heathen  monarehies 
rose  in  the  East  and  trampled  the  kingdom  of  God  under 
their  heel,  the  prineiple  could  not  but  eome  into  danger  of 
question.  At  first,  indeed,  the  prineiple  itself  afibrded  an 
explanation  of  these  ealamities — they  were  the  first  judg- 
ment  of  God  upon  the  sin  of  the  peopla  And,  so  f ar  as 
the  nation  was  concemed,  the  explanation  might  satisf^  the 
pious  mind. 

But  the  ease  of  individual8  wa8  ^ifferent.  In  the 
fate  that  overtook  the  difierent  elasses  of  the  people  the 
failure  of  the  prineiple  wa8  most  8ignally  manifested. 
It  wa8  the  most  godly  of  the  nation  that  8ufiered  the 
severest  ealamities.  The  di8loyal,  ethnieiaing  party,  agree- 
ing  with  their  oonqueror8y  or  at  least  suhmitting  to  their 
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idolatrie8,  escaped  sufiering;  while  the  true  theoeratie- 
heai  ted  men,  whether  those  left  at  home  or  those  carried 
into  exile,  were  the  viotims  of  extreme  har^ships  and  in- 
dignit7,  hoth  at  the  hands  of  their  enemies  and  from  their 
false  hrethren.  And  even  in  regard  to  the  nation,  though 
the  sense  of  the  national  sinfulness  might  eompose  the 
mind  and  humhle  it  more  deeply  hefore  Grod,  there  oould 
not  but  rise  oeeasionall^  in  the  heart  thoughts  of  a  diB- 
turhing  kind.  Though  the  people  had  deeply  8inned,  and 
though  their  sin  was  aggravated  h^  the  faet  that  they 
had  sinned  against  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  yet  by  eom- 
parison  the  people  of  God,  though  sinful,  stood  above  those 
idolatrous  power8  into  whose  hand  their  God  had  delivered 
them.  AIready  this  thought  appears  in  the  prophet 
Hahakkuk,  when  he  eompares  Israel  and  the  OhaMeans, 
which  latter  acknowledge  no  right  but  foree,  and  no  Grod 
but  their  own  right  hand.  And,  further,  as  time  wore 
on  under  the  sorrows  of  the  £xile,  and  a  new  generation 
arose  who  had  not  heen  guilty  of  the  sins  that  eauseeL  the 
national  dispersion,  and  yet  continued  to  suffer  the  penalty 
of  them,  there  arose  not  only  a  sense  of  paral^sis  and  help- 
lessness,  as  if  they  lay  under  a  eruel  ban  which  no  conduct 
of  their  own  could  hreak,  but  also  questioningB  as  to  the 
rectitude  of  6od. 

Now,  these  questioning8  were  met  in  three  way8.  First, 
in  the  prophet  £zekiel,  himself  an  exile,  the  old  eoneep- 
tion  of  the  national  unity  is  8ubjected  to  anal^sis.  The 
unity  is  re8olved  and  decomposed  into  individual8,  and 
the  relation  of  the  individual  to  Jehovah  is  ^eelaie^  to  be 
direct  and  immediate ;  the  son  does  not  suffer  for  the  8ins 
of  the  father,  nor  the  individual  for  the  sins  of  the  nation, 
— the  soul  that  sinneth  shall  dia  This  wa8  an  emaneipa- 
tion  of  the  individual  from  the  ban  of  national  sin,  and  a 
profound  advance  toward8  a  spiritual  religion.  Of  eourse» 
the  prophet's  eoneeption  is  true  only  in  the  region  of 
spiritual  relation  to  God  ;  extemally,  the  individual  may  be 
involved  in  national  calamity,  but  his  own  conduct  is  that 
which  determine8  God'8  spiritual  relation  to  him.     It  inay 
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not  be  qaite  eertain  that  the  teaehing  of  the  prophet  is 
pre8ented  with  all  the  limitations  neeessar^  to  it  But 
gieat  truths  are  everywhere  presenteel  broadly,  and  the 
limitations  eome  in  their  own  tima 

A  8econd  line  wa8  that  of  hope  in  the  future,  as  we 
ohserve  it  in  the  8econd  half  of  IsaiaL  The  very 
ealamities  of  the  Exile  and  the  apparent  di8solution 
of  the  nation  led  to  a  profounder  meditation  upon  what 
the  people  of  Grod  was, — what  ^esigns  Jehovah  had  in 
ealling  it  to  be  His  servant, — and  a  deeper  ooneeption 
of  wliat  Jehovah  Himself  was,  and  of  the  seope  of  His 
purposes.  Thus  it  heeame  plain  what  it  wa8  to  know  the 
true  God,  and  what  must  yet,  in  spite  of  all  appeamuees, 
be  the  issue  of  the  faet  that  there  was  a  true  God,  and 
that  the  true  knowledge  of  Him  had  heen  given  to  Israel, 
His  servant.  When  we  look  at  the  eireumstanees  of  the 
time,  at  that  which  wa8  powerful  in  the  world,  and  at  the 
state  of  Israel  scattered  in  every  land,  the  faith  of  this 
prophet  in  the  de8tiny  of  his  people  heeomes  one  of  the 
most  surprising  things  in  the  01d  Testament.  But  this 
wa8  only  part  of  the  conception«  A  judgment  was  formed 
of  the  meaning  of  the  ehastisement  of  the  people,  and  hope 
found  satisfaetion  in  the  idea  that  these  ehastisements 
exhau8ted  the  nation's  sin  and  atoned  for  it  The  preeise 
form  of  the  prophet's  eoneeption,  as  we  8aw,  is  matter  of 
difficulty ;  but  his  general  idea,  that  the  8orrow8  and  evils 
of  the  Exile,  falliug  on  some  element  in  the  people,  removed 
their  guilt,  is  plain. 

But  a  third  line  is  also  followed  In  the  8econd  half 
of  Isaiah  the  sorrow8  of  the  people  are  due  to  their  sins. 
Their  8orrow8  are  the  expiation  of  their  sins,  and  the 
national  unity  is  still  firnily  retained.  But  in  another  hook 
the  di8tinction  is  drawn  between  the  godly  and  the  sinful 
among  the  people,  and  the  question  is  raised,  What  is  God'8 
purpose  in  the  ehastisements  which  He  infliets  upon  the 
godly  ?  This  que8tion  is  put  and  an8wered  in  the  Book  of 
Job.  Though  Job  be  an  individual,  it  is  8carcely  possihle 
to  avoid  regardiug  him  as  a  type  of  the  godly  portion  of 
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tfie  nation ;  the  ehameter  as  (lrawn  in  the  hook  is  broader 
and  larger  than  that  of  an  individual.  Tlie  answer  given 
to  the  qucstion  is,  that  the  afHietions  of  the  righteous  are  a 
trial  of  their  righteousness,  and  when  bome  with  8teadfa8t- 
nes8  they  issue  in  a  higher  religious  condition  and  a  eloser 
fellow8hip  with  6od,  through  a  more  perfeet  knowledge  of 
Him.  "  I  had  heard  of  Thee  with  the  hearing  of  the  ear : 
l»ut  now  mine  eye  seeth  Thee  "  (xliL  5). 

These  were  thoughts  which  con8ideration  of  the  ain  of 
the  nation  and  its  sufferings  8Uggested.  Of  equal,  if  not 
greater,  interest  were  thoughts  6ugge8ted  to  the  mind  by 
the  sufferings  and  histor^  of  the  individuaL  The  geneiul 
prineiple,  that  it  was  well  with  the  righteous  and  ill  with 
the  sinner,  wa8  seen  to  be  hroken  in  upon  on  two  8ide8. 
The  wicked  were  many  times  ohserve^  to  be  prosperous, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  righteous  were  plagued  every 
day.  Now,  relief  wa8  sought  from  this  anomaly  of  God'8 
providence  in  various  way8.  First,  the  pious  mind  sought 
to  eomfort  itself  and  other  mind8  in  similar  ^istrese,  with 
the  consideration  that  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  wa8 
hrief ;  it  was  but  a  momentary  interruption  to  the  general 
flow  of  6od'8  providence,  which  would  speedily  be  removeA 
This  is  the  consideration  in  some  of  the  Psalma  Or,  at  any 
rate,  whether  hrief  or  prolouged,  it  would  eome  to  an  end. 
The  true  relation  of  the  wicked  to  Ood  would  be  manifested 
sometime  in  this  world  ;  they  would  be  destroyed,  with 
terrihle  tokens  of  His  displeasure.  This  is  taught  in  other 
Psalms.  In  the  Book  of  Job  this  solution  no  longer  satisfies, 
it  is  a  solution  not  found  univer8ally  valid.  The  wicked 
not  only  pass  their  life  in  prosperity,  but  go  down  to  the 
grave  in  peaee :  "  They  8pend  their  days  in  wealth,  and  in 
a  moment  (ie,  in  peaee)  go  down  to  the  grava  He  is 
home  away  to  the  grave,  and  men  keep  watch  over  his 
tomh.  The  clod8  of  the  valley  are  8weet  unto  him,  and  all 
men  draw  after  him,  as  there  were  innumerahle  hefore 
him"  (ehap.  xxi.  32).  When  this  point  is  reached  there 
is  evidently  only  the  altemative,  to  leave  the  question 
un8olved,  or  to  project  the  solution  beyond  death.     Seoondly, 
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another  consideration  which  affordeil  eomfort  to  the 
righteous  mind  wa8  a  deeper  aual^sis  which  he  was  able 
to  niake  of  that  which  was  to  be  called  true  life  and  true 
prosperit7  and  blessedness.  In  all  the  passages  where  the 
question  is  rai8ed  of  the  outward  prosperit^  of  the  wicked, 
the  righteous  eomforts  himself  with  the  thought  that  he  has 
the  ble8sedne88  of  6od's  favour, — except  in  the  Book  of  Job. 
Even  in  the  xxxviith  Psalm  the  pious  mind  exhort8  others : 
"  Delight  thyself  in  6od,  and  He  will  give  thee  the  de8ire 
of  thy  heart."  Yet  in  this  Psalm  this  dehght  in  6od  is  not 
regarded  as  suffieient  or  altogether  satisfying  to  the  mind ; 
there  is  the  deinand  also  that  the  anomaly  of  the  pro8perity 
of  the  wicked  should  be  removed,  and  that  the  righteous 
should  be  externally  prosperous.  In  Pa  lxxiiL  the  pious 
mind  dwells  more  upon  its  own  bleBsedness  in  possessing 
the  favour  of  God :  "  Nevertheless,  I  am  continually  with 
thee";  but  the  prohlem  of  providence  is  still  found  a  trouhle, 
which  oeeasions  great  disquietude  to  tlie  mind.  And  a 
solution  of  it  is  anxiously  sought.  In  two  remarkahle 
Psalms,  however,  the  xlixth  and  xviith,  the  prohlem  seems 
to  have  heen  entirely  overeome.  In  the  first  of  these  two 
passages  the  author  eomes  forward  with  a  philoBophy  of 
the  question,  and  in  the  other  he  calmly  sui*vey8  the 
pro8perity  of  the  wicked  almost  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of 
eoursa  This  life  helongs  to  the  wicked,  but  there  is 
another  which  helongs  to  the  righteou&  In  hoth  these 
passiiges  the  solution  seems  thrown  into  the  region  beyond 
deiith.  And  this  is  also  the  solution  in  the  xixth  ohapter 
of  Jo1),  althongh  the  eonelusion  is  there  reached  in  a  some- 
what  diQerent  way.  One  is  almost  compelled  to  think 
that  both  Ps.  xlix.  and  Ps.  xvii.  are  later  than  the  Book  of 
Job. 

8.  IdecL8  of  an  After-TAfe  in  Psaims  xvii^  xxami.f 

xlix.,  lxxiii. 

A  hrief  referenee  may  be  made  to  eaoh  of  these  typical 
l>assage8.  The  simplest  resolution  of  the  prohlem  is  that 
seen  in  Ps.  xxxvii.     There  the  condition  of  the  perplexed 
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miiul  is  not  very  aggravated,  and  the  relief  admimstered  is 
siinple.  The  difticiilty  of  the  prosperous  wicked  and  the 
afflicted  righteous  man  was  felt,  but  the  dif{icult7  wa8 
8imply  a  praetieal  one.  The  faet  that  many  wicked  were 
rieh  and  prosperous,  and  that  righteous  men  were  in 
distre8s,  led  to  envy  and  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  JTist 
And  relief  is  administered  in  the  form  of  an  advice  often 
repeated,  with  a  referenee  to  the  great  prineiple  of  moral 
govemment :  "  Fret  not  thyself  heeause  of  evil-doer8  .  .  . 
eease  from  anger,  and  be  not  wrathful  .  .  .  f ret  not  thyself 
in  any  wise  to  do  eviL"  And  the  consideration  urged  is 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  hrief\  it  is  an  inter- 
ruption  to  tbe  general  seope  of  things,  but  it  is  8peedily 
overoome  by  them,  and  the  eurrent  flows  on  in  its 
accustomed  ehannels:  ''Fret  not  thyself  heeause  of  evil- 
doer8 :  for  they  shall  soon  be  eut  down  like  the  grass  .  .  . 
the  wicked  plotteth  against  the  just ;  but  the  Lord  langheth 
at  him,  heeause  He  seeth  that  his  day  is  eoming,"  And,  on 
the  other  hand :  "  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good,  and  thou 
shalt  inherit  the  earth.''  The  Psalmist  satisfies  himself 
and  others  by  afiirming  the  general  prineiple,  and  by 
8ayiQg  that  the  exception  to  it  is  of  short  duration. 

This  is  a  praetieal  solution,  sufiieient  when  the  evil  has 
gone  no  further  than  to  oeeasion  disconteut  The  difficulty 
that  there  is  exception  at  all,  doe8  not  hulk  largely  in 
presenee  of  the  acknowledged  brevity  of  its  duration.  He 
other  side  of  the  question,  the  felicity  of  the  righteous  in  Gk)d, 
'iR  touched  upon,  though  but  8lightly ;  it  is  touched  upon  in 
the  eourse  of  an  exhortation  to  keep  the  faith  even  amidst 
present  eonfusions,  heeause  out  of  these  the  true  moral 
order  will  8peedily  arise :  "  Delight  thyself  in  Grod,  and  He 
shall  give  thee  the  desire8  of  thiue  heart."  This  is  one 
way  of  reading  the  Psalm.  It  may  be  questioned,  however, 
whether  it  is  sufiieient.  It  makes  the  Psalmist's  doctrine 
8omewhat  ahstraet,  and  hardly  does  justice  to  the  manifest 
esehatologieal  referenees  in  it,  as  that  the  meek  shall  inherit 
the  earth.  The  '  meek '  \a  teehnieal  languetge  for  the  godly ; 
and  inherit  the  eartL  ref ers  to  the  final  condition«  wheii  the 
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kingdom  of  God  has  eoma  The  Psalm,  therefore,  appears 
to  be  a  real  esehatologieal  national  Psalm ;  eomforting  the 
righteous  with  the  hope  of  the  neamess  of  the  dsLj  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  triumph  of  the  right. 

In  Pa  lxxiiL  an  advance  is  made  hoth  in  the  prohlem 
and  in  the  solution.  The  prohlem  is  felt  to  be  more  8eriou& 
The  Psalmist's  mind  is  in  a  more  disquieted  condition.  The 
question  is  no  more  a  mere  praetieal  one,  but  has  become  a 
real  religious  and  speeulative  difficulty,  what  the  writer 
ealls  an  amal,  so  great  that  his  faith  in  6od  was  in  danger 
of  heing  overthrown:  "As  for  me,  my  feet  were  almost 
gone.  Behold,  these  are  the  ungodly,  who  prosper  in  the 
world.  .  .  .  Verily  I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain." 
Only  after  mueh  anxiety  had  the  Psalmist  been  enabled  to 
retum  again  to  peaea  In  the  sanctuary  of  Otoā  a  light 
was  shed  upon  the  fate  of  the  wicked  which  enabled  him 
to  walk  without  stumhling.  And  just  as  the  prohlem  is 
more  seriously  grasped  than  in  Ps.  xxxviL^  so  the  solution 
is  also  profounder.  This  solution  eonsists  in  a  eontrast 
between  the  condition  of  the  wicked  and  that  of  the 
righteous,  with  the  necessary  consequences  of  this  eon- 
dition.  The  whole  is  thrown  into  the  form  of  an  analysis 
of  their  respeetive  relations  to  Jehovah.  •  The  prosperity  of 
the  wicked  is  a  thing  merely  apparent;  it  has  no  suh- 
stantiality,  heeause  of  the  nece6sary  attitude  of  Jehovah  to 
sin.  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  as  ''  a  dream  when 
one  awaketh  " ;  so,  when  ''  Jehovah  awaketh,  He  will  ^espise 
their  imaga"  The  relation  of  God  to  them  must  display 
itself ;  and  when  it  di8plays  itself  they  will  perish  ami^st 
terrihle  manifestations  of  His  anger.  The  righteous,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  ever  with  God :  "  I  am  continuaJly  with  Thee : 
Thou  wilt  (or,  dost)  direct  me  with  thy  eounseL  .  .  .  It  is 
good  for  me  to  draw  near  unto  God  .  .  .  all  they  that  go 
far  from  Thee  shall  perish."  The  eesential  thing  is  the 
relation  of  men  to  Grod.  This  eontains  in  it  the  fate  of 
men.     And  this  fate  will  yet  reveal  itself. 

The  Psalmist  considers  that  this  fate,  80  far  as  the 
wicked   is   ooncennedy   will  reveal  itself  in  their  visihle 
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elestruetioiL     It  is,  indeed,  possihle  that  both  iu  this  Psalm 

aud  iu  Vs.  xxxyiL  the  prophetie  eoueeption  of  the  day  of 

the  Lord  may  be  present  to  the  Psalmist's  mind,  and  the 

de8truction  of  the  wicked  be  that  which  will  overtake  them 

on  that  da7.     This  is  one  of  the  main  points,  indeed,  to 

which,  in  stu^^ing  theee  Psalms  (rviL,  xxxyiL,  xlix.,  and 

IxxiiL),  attention   has   to   be   directed.     Is   the  Psalmist 

eontemplating  his  own  death  ?  or  is  he  eontemplating  that 

ehange  which  will  supervene  at  the  eoming  of  Gt)d,  on  the 

day  of  the  Lord  and  the  judgment,  wheu  the  sinners  of  the 

people  perish,  but  the  godIy  pass  into  the  peaoe  of  Grod  ? 

Howeyer   this  be,  the  Psalmist  sees   in    the   relation   of 

meu    to   God    the   eertain   issue   of   their   history.     The 

question   is   of   interest,   howeyer,  whether   he   doe8    not 

pursue  the  destiny  of  the  righteous  beyond  death.     It  is 

possihle  that  he  might  have  satisfied  himself  with  stating 

the  general  prineiple,  with  Ieading  back  the  destiny  of  the 

righteous  and  the  wicked  alike  to  that  which  is  really  essen^ 

tial,  their  relation  to  Jehoyah ;  and  assuring  himself  that  the 

destiny  of  all  will  be  determined  by  this.    And  some  seholars 

understand  the  words  "  thou  wilt  take  me  to  gIory  "  in  this 

sense ;  meaning  that  God  wouId  take  the  saint  to  His  eare 

and  proteetion.     iSut  (1)  the  passages  adduced  by  Ewald 

and  £iehm  to  support  this  sense  are  hardly  in  point     And 

(2)  the  same  phrase  oeeurs  in  Pa  xlix.,  where  it  ean  hardly 

refer  to  proteetiou  and  proyidentiaI  eare  in  this  lifa      It  is 

therefore  more  natural,  I  think,  to  regard  the  phrase  as 

having  a  referenee  to  that  which  is  beyond  death;   at 

any  rate,  it  must  have  a  referenee  to  the  etemal  relation  of 

the  saint  to  God.     And  the  word8,  **  my  flesh  and  heart 

faint  and  fail,"  not  unnaturally  refer  to  deatL     The  hope 

of   the  helieving  mind  Ues  in  its   relation  to  Jehoyah: 

"  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  on  earth  I  desire 

nought  beside  Thee."     And  his  assuranee  that  it  shall  be 

ill  with  the  wicked,  is  based  equally  upon  their  relation 

to  God. 

P&  xlix.  is  even  more  remarkahla    Its  referenee  to  the 
condition  after  death,  in  regard  hoth  to  the  wicked  and  to 
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the  righteous,  ean  seareel^  be  mistaken.  First,  the  Psalmist 
hegins  with  a  promise  to  all  men,  high  and  low,  rieh  and 
poor,  that  he  will  elear  up  a  my8tery.  VVhatever  his  theme 
and  the  lesson  he  is  going  to  teaeh  may  be,  it  is  no  more  a 
truth  which  he  is  wringing  out  of  eireumstanees ;  it  is  no 
more  a  thing  reached  only  by  a  struggle,  and  attained  only 
as  a  necessity  of  faitL  It  is  an  objective  doctrine,  an 
assured  prineiple.  Again,  though  he  speaks  in  the  first  person, 
what  he  8ay8  applies  to  all  men.  His  proposition  is, '  Why 
shouM  I  f ear  in  the  evil  day  ? '  He  has  no  reason  to  f ear ; 
and  this  feeling  of  security  arises  from  his  eontemplation 
of  mankind.  He  sees  that  all  men  die ;  this  is  tiie  universal 
fate :  wise  men  die,  the  hrutish  and  foolish  perish  together. 
So  far  as  this  is  concemed,  the  lot  of  men  is  the  same,  and 
eommon  to  all.  Thirdly,  the  ^uestion  to  which  he  presents 
a  solution  is  that  of  the  prosperity  and  riehes  of  the 
wicked ;  and  also,  on  the  other  hand,  the  misery  of  the  good, 
tlie  ealamities  of  the  evil  day.  The  riehes  of  the  wicked 
eannot  deliver  them  from  death.  None  ean  redeem  his 
hrother,  or  give  unto  God  a  ransom  for  him  so  that  he 
should  live  and  not  see  the  pit  He  shall  see  it ;  for  all  men 
dia  And  none  ean  carry  his  riehes  to  the  grave  with  him. 
Thus  the  riehes  and  prosperity  of  the  wicked  do  not  avail 
the  wicked ;  he  as  well  as  poorer  men  eomes  to  the  grave 
at  last.  Still,  if  this  were  all  that  could  be  said,  there 
would  be  an  advantage  in  riehes — in  this  life,  at  least.  If 
all  die,  and  if  this  were  the  end,  the  wicked,  if  rieh,  would 
be  hetter  than  the  righteous,  if  poor. 

But  it  is  just  at  the  point  when  death  intervenos  that 
the  difference  appears.  Man,  heing  in  honour,  without 
understanding  is  like  the  heasts  that  perish.  Like  sheep, 
the  ungodly  are  laid  in  Sheol,  and  Death  shepherds  them  * 
their  end  is  to  be  for  the  eonsumption  of  SheoL  It  is 
])robable  that  there  may  be  a  transferenee  to  Sheol  of  that 
which  takes  plaee  in  the  giava  There  is  no  likelihood  tliat 
the  passage  teaehes  that  the  decea8cd  persoiis  in  Sheol  are 
con8umed,  so  as  to  eease  ab8olutely  to  suhsist.  But  the 
pointyOn  the  ono  hand,  is  that  at  death  the  wicked,  however 
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proeperous  in  life,  reall^  heoome  the  prey  of  death — the^ 
uia7  be  compared  to  the  lower  ereatuies ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  righteous  live :  "  God  shall  redeem  me  from  the 
hand  of  Sheol :  for  He  will  take  me."  Sheol,  the  plaoe  of 
the  dead,  is  e8caped ;  the  hand  of  Grod  takes  the  righteoiis 
soul  acro88  ite  gtdf  to  Himseli 

Now,  these  points  in  this  passage  are  remarkahle :  first, 
what  the  author  teaohes  is  put  forward  as  an  objective 
prineiple,  no  more  a  mere  demand  of  faith,  but  a  dogma  of 
religious  helief ;  8econd,  it  is  a  doctrine  which  assumes  and 
is  ba8ed  upon  the  acknowledged  &ct  that  death  is  nni- 
versal,  wi8e  and  foolish  alike  falling  a  prey  to  it ;  third,  the 
doctrine  itself  touehes  the  point  of  the  prosperit^  of  the 
wicked  in  this  life,  and  the  evils  that  hefall  the  righteona ; 
and,  fourth,  the  solution  is  thrown  entirel^  into  the  region 
be7ond  death  The  ^estin^  of  men  is  looked  at  as  a 
whole,  hoth  in  this  life  and  aa  extending  beyond  death. 
And  this  de8tiny  dependB  on  their  relation  to  God.  The 
wicked'8  prosperity  in  this  life  eannot  save  him  from 
death;  and  death  to  him  remains  death.  The  evil  are 
gathered  like  a  floek  into  Sheol;  death  is  their  shephenL 
The  01d  Testament  teaehes  no  aggravations  in  death.  D6ath 
is  itself  the  highest  aggravation, — %.e,  death  and  eontinuanoe 
in  the  state  of  death,  according  to  the  popular  notions  of 
what  this  wa8, — Death  shepherās  them.  But  God  redeem8 
the  righteous  f rom  the  hand  of  Sheol ;  for  He  takes  him. 

The  phrase  '  he  will  take  me '  looks  like  a  reminiseenee 
of  the  language  U8ed  of  Euoeh, — "  He  was  not ;  for  6od  took 
him  "  (Gren.  v.  24).  The  date  and  the  authorship  of  the 
xlixth  Psalm  is  doubtfuL  It  might  be  8uppo8ed  that  this 
remarkahle  eoneeption  would  scarcely  be  early.  The  passage 
helongs  to  the  writings  of  the  Wi8dom,  as  the  introduction 
show8.  And  it  is  quite  eoneeivahle  that  in  oertain  eireles 
of  the  people  a  more  advanced  faith  might  have  preyailed 
thaii  was  to  be  found  among  the  hulk  of  the  nation.  At 
all  events,  the  plain  sense  of  a  passage  ought  not  to  be 
made  dependeiit  on  question8  of  date  or  authorship. 

It  ifl  poesihle  that  Ps.  xviL  may  have  the  same  mean- 
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ing.  It  draw8  the  same  kind  of  di8tinction  between  two 
elasses  of  men:  those  whom  it  ealls  men  of  the  world, 
whose  portion  is  in  this  life,  whom  6od  Ioads  with  earthl^ 
jo7S  and  hlessings ;  and  another  elass,  whose  portion  6od  is 
Himself.  This  eharaeter  of  the  two  elasses  fumishes  the 
key  to  their  de6tiny.  The  Psalmist,  though  he  appears  to 
regard  the  prosperit^  of  the  wicked  in  life  as  a  thing 
natural  and  of  eourse,  their  portion  heing  in  this  life, 
antieipates  their  de8truction  eventuall^  at  the  hand  of 
6od.  But  for  himself ,  he  will  '*  see  6od's  faee  in  righteous- 
ness."  The  language  in  which  the  Psalmist  eipresses  his 
hope  is  remarkahle,  though  of  somewhat  uneertain  mean- 
ing :  '^  I  shall  behold  Th^  faee  in  righteousness :  when  I 
awake,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  Thine  imi^"  The  phrase 
'in  righteousness '  might  mean  *through  righteousness,' 
more  prohahl^  '  in  the  eUmerU  of  righteousnesa.'  The  ex- 
pression  *  thine  image/  1J3J^0'?',  is  remarkahla  The  word  is 
used  to  expres8  what  we  eall  the  speeies  or  genus  of  a  thing : 
^  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  generie  likenees  of  any- 
thing  in  the  heavens  "  (£x.  xx.  4).  When  sueh  a  thing  is 
seen,  the  beholder  must  be  faee  to  faee  with  it — in  its 
yery  presenee,  and  looking  on  it.  The  language  is  thus  in 
favour  of  an  immediate  vision  of  Qod ;  as  in  Deuteronony 
it  is  denied  that  any  'n  of  6od  wa8  seen  in  His  manifeeta- 
tions  of  Himself  on  earth  (Ex.  iv.  1 2).  In  the  xixth  ehapter 
of  Job,  too,  the  assuranee  of  Job,  that  he  shall  see  6od,  is 
one  having  ref erenee  to  a  state  af ter  death. 

If  this  sense  be  adoptcd,  then  the  e^pression  '  when  I 
awake '  wouId  have  a  quite  natural  sense,  though  a  very 
large  ona  It  is  very  improhahle  that  the  word  sbould 
mean  merely  '  when  I  awake  out  of  sleep  in  the  moming/ 
or  'every  moming';  as  if  the  meaning  were  that  eaeh 
moming,  as  soon  as  eonseiousnees  retumed,  his  joy  in 
6od  would  retum ;  and  he  would  realise  GUkI's  image, 
and  be  satisfied  with  it.  Neither  is  the  sense  very 
natural,  '  when  I  awake  out  of  this  night  of  darkne68 
and  calamity  now  lying  on  me,  in  the  momiug  of  pro8perity ' 
(Biehm).  Qn  the  other  hand,  if  the  wonl  refer  to  the  histoe^ 
30 
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of  man  af ter  deatb,  the  passage  seems  to  go  further  than  even 
Ps.  xlix.,  and  to  refer  to  the  awakening  out  of  death,  when 
6od  has  hrought  in  His  perfeet  kingdom,  which  departed 
saints  would  live  again  to  share.  This  doctrine  is  eertainl/ 
found  in  Daniel ;  and  from  the  date  of  that  hook  onward  it 
is  the  faith,  at  least,  of  the  Pharisees.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  it  may  have  heen  cherished  in  Israel  long  hefore  the 
age  of  Daniel,  if  that  hook  be  of  the  late  date  to  which  it 
is  now  usually  assigned.  It  is  certainly  also  found  in  Is& 
xxvi.  19 — a  passage  the  age  of  which  is  very  ohseure — 
"  Thy  dead  shall  live,  my  dead  ones  shall  arise.  Awake 
and  cry  for  joy,  ye  dwellers  in  the  dust:  for  a  dew  of 
light  is  thy  dew,  and  the  earth  shall  hring  forth  the  dead." 
The  heading  of  the  present  Psalm  aserihes  it  to  I>avid 
Sueh  headings  are  not  very  good  evidence ;  though,  being 
in  the  first  book,  this  Psalm  is  probably  not  a  very  late 
one.  But  again  our  duty  is  to  aeeept  tlie  natural  sense  of 
w()rds,  leaving  questions  of  date  and  authorship  to  take 
eare  of  themselves. 

9.   The  lāea  of  an  After-Life  in  Jdb. 

In  endeavouring  to  aseertain  what  hopes  of  immor- 
tality  were  entcrtained  by  OId  Testament  saints,  how 
theso  hopes  arose,  and  on  what  they  were  grounded, 
Hl^eeial  attentiou  must  be  given  to  the  Book  of  Job.  Some- 
thiug  might  be  said  even  for  tlie  propriety  of  h^nning 
with  it.  For  the  opinion  that  onee  provailed,  that  the 
hook  was  of  Arahie  origiu,  or,  at  least,  not  of  native 
Israelitish  extraction,  is  now  altogether  ohsoleta  The 
work  has  every  mark  of  a  genuine  Jewish  authorship.  And 
though  the  helief  that  onee  also  hcld  the  field  regarding  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  hook  eannot  now  be  maintained  in 
faee  of  modern  eritieism,  yet  even  if  we  admit  the  aetual 
authorship  to  be  pretty  late,  the  seene  and  the  eireumstanees 
are  those  of  very  early  times.  Job  himself  is  represent©d  as 
living  in  the  patriarehal  age ;  and  it  is  the  author's  aim  to 
exhibit  events  and  opinions  as  they  existed  then.     It  is,  no 
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doubt,  qiiite  possihle  tbat  the  beliefs  and  the  condition  of 
society  in  his  own  day8  may  sometimes  form  the  haek- 
ground  of  his  pieture,  or  even  give  some  of  its  eolour  to 
tlie  liglit  which  he  throws  over  it.  But  probably  sueh  a 
thing,  if  it  be  the  ease,  will  very  little  interfere  with  the 
truth  of  the  representation  of  the  ideas ;  for  we  find  sub- 
stantially  the  same  yiew8  expressed  on  this  subject  in  sueh 
Psalms  as  the  xvith  and  xviith,  and  in  the  very  late  prophet 
MalaehL  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  far  to  ^istinguish 
between  the  author  of  Job  and  his  hero.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  as  we  must  take  very  mueh  of  the  speeehes  and 
opinions  put  into  the  mouths  of  Job  and  his  friends  to  be 
due  altogether  to  the  author,  and  certaiDly  to  be  sym- 
pathised  with  by  him,  while  yet,  on  the  other,  he  shows 
very  great  power  in  giving  objectivity  to  his  personages  and 
maintaining  very  distinctly  their  individualities,  it  will 
always  remain  somewhat  doubtful  how  far  he  shared  in  the 
views  which  he  makes  his  eharaeters  expre8& 

In  order  to  realise  fully  the  meaning  of  the  passages 
hearing  on  this  subject  in  Job,  it  will  be  of  use  to  refer 
to  the  general  eontents  and  the  prohlem  of  the  hook. 

(1)  As  it  now  lies  hefore  us,  the  book  eonsists  of  five 
parta  First,  the  prologue,  in  prose,  ehaps.  i.— iL  Tliis  de- 
serihes  in  rapid  and  dramatic  steps  the  hi8tory  of  Job,  his 
piety  and  the  pro8perity  and  greiitness  eorrespon^ing  to  it ; 
tlien  how  his  life  is  drawn  in  under  the  operation  of  the 
trying,  sifting  providence  of  God,  through  the  euspieions 
8uggested  by  the  Satan,  the  minister  of  God'B  providence  in 
this  aspeet  of  it,  that  his  godliness  is  but  selfish  ("  Does  J6b 
serve  Ooāfor  rurught  f"\  and  only  the  natural  retum  for  the 
unexampled  prosperity  bestowed  on  him.  If  stripped  of 
his  pro8perity,  he  will  renounee  God  to  His  faee.  These 
suspieions  hring  down  two  severe  ealamities  on  Job, 
one  depriving  him  of  all  extemal  hlessings,  children  and 
possessions  alike ;  and  the  other  throwing  the  man  him- 
self  under  a  loathsome  and  painful  malady.  In  spite  of 
these  aflāietions,  Job  retains  his  integrity,  and  imputes  no 
wrong  to  God.      Then  the  advent  of  Job'8  three  {riends 
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m  ikmheā,  Elipfau  the  T^ianite,  BiLiid  the  Shuhite, 
SLoā  Zcrphar  the  ^aamathite.  wboi,  haTing  heHrd  of  Job8 
ealamities,  eame  to  GODdole  with  him. 

SeooiMl,  tfae  bjdT  of  the  book,  in  poetr^,  efaftps.  iiL— xxxU 
oootaimog  a  aenes  of  speeehes  in  which  tfae  profalems  of 
Job'8  afflietioiia  and  the  rdation  ol  ertanai  evil  to  tfae 
r^teofimess  of  God  and  tfae  eon^net  of  men  are  brilliantlj 
di8ciiflBed.  Ihis  part  is  diTided  into  tfaree  OTelea,  ea<di  oon- 
tainii^  8ix  speeefaes,  one  bT  Job  and  one  hj  eaeh  of  tfae 
{nends  (diap&  iiL— xiT.,  cfaap&  xt.— xxL,  aiid  (diap&  xxiL- 
xxxL),  altfaon^  in  tfae  last  CTcle  tfae  tfaird  speaker,  Zopfaar, 
fails  to  answtf  .  Job,  faaTing  dnTen  his  oppoiie&ts  from  the 
field,carries  his  repl^  throngh  a  seriee  of  ^isoooraes,  in  which 
he  dwells  in  pathetie  words  opon  his  earl^  pro6perity,  oem- 
trasting  witfa  it  his  present  miser^  and  homiliation.  He 
6nds  with  a  solemn  repadiation  of  all  tiie  ofifenoee  that  had 
heen  insinaated  or  might  be  saggested  against  him,  and 
with  a  ehallenge  to  the  Almightj  to  appear  and  pnt  His 
hand  to  ttie  eharge  which  He  had  against  faim,  and  for 
which  He  afHicted  him. 

Third,  a  ^outhfal  b7Btander  named  Elifaa,  tbe  repfe- 
sentatiTe  of  a  ^oonger  generation,  who  had  faeen  a  sileot 
listener  to  the  debate,  now  intervenes,  and  e^preesee  fais 
diH8atis{action  with  the  manner  in  which  both  Job  and  fais 
fricnds  had  conducted  the  ease,  and  offers  what  is  seareel/ 
to  be  called  a  new  solution  of  the  guestion,  but  some  argu- 
ments  which  the  frien^s  bad  overlooked,  and  which  oaght 
to  have  pat  Job  to  silenee  (ehaps.  xxxiL— xxxTiLX 

Fourth,  in  answer  to  Job'8  repeated  demands  tfaat  God 
would  appear  and  solve  the  riddle  of  his  life,  the  Lord  ans^ers 
Job  out  of  the  whirlwinA  The  Divine  Speaker  doee  not  eon- 
deHcend  to  refer  to  Job's  individual  prohlem,  but  in  a  series 
of  ironieal  interrogations  asks  him,  as  he  thinks  himself 
eapahle  of  fathoming  all  things,  to  expound  the  m^steriee  of 
tho  origin  and  Ruhsistenee  of  the  world,  the  phenomena  of 
the  atmosphore,  the  instinets  of  the  ereatures  that  inhahit 
the  de8ert;  and,  as  he  judge8  God'8  conduct  of  the  world 
amiss,  he  is  invited  to  8eize  the  reins  himself  and  giid  him 
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with  the  Divine  thunder  and  quell  the  rehellious  forees  of 
evil  in  the  universe,  ehaps.  xxxviiL— xlii.  6.  Job  is  hunibled 
and  aba8hed,  and  lay8  his  hand  upon  his  mouth,  and 
repents  his  ha8ty  word8  in  du8t  and  ashes.  No  solution 
of  his  prohlem  is  vouehsafe^ ;  but  God  Himself  effeets  that 
which  neither  the  man's  own  thoughts  of  God  nor  the 
representations  of  his  friends  could  aeeomplish ;  the  Diviue 
Speaker  but  repeats  in  another  form  what  the  friends  had 
8aid  and  what  Job  had  8aid  in  a  suhlimer  way,  but  now 
it  is  God  who  speaks.  Job  had  heard  of  Him  with  the 
hearing  of  the  ear  without  effeet ;  now  his  eye  sees  Hini, 
and  he  ahhors  himself,  and  repents  in  dust  and  ashea 
This  is  the  profoundest  religious  depth  reached  in  the  hook. 

Then,  fifth,  eomes  the  epilogue,  also  in  prose,  ehap.  xlii. 
7—17,  which  describes  Job's  restoration  to  a  pro8perity 
double  that  of  his  former  estate,  his  family  felicity,  and 
long  life. 

(2)  If,  now,  we  pass  from  this  outline  of  the  eonteuts 
of  the  hook  to  inquire  what  is  the  idea  of  the  book  or 
the  de8ign  of  it,  we  must  not  expect  to  find  this  in 
any  partieular  part  of  the  ])oeni,  but  partly  in  the  senti- 
ments  uttered  especially  by  Job,  partly  in  the  history 
of  mind  through  which  he  is  made  to  pass,  and  partly  in 
the  author's  own  eontrihutions,  the  prologue  and  epilogua 
Job  is  unquestionably  the  hero  of  the  work ;  and  in  the 
ideas  which  he  e^presses,  and  the  hi8tory  through  which 
he  passes,  taken  together,  we  may  assume  that  we  find  the 
author  speaking  and  teaehing.  The  ^iseussion  of  the  que8- 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  suffering,  between  Job  and  his  friends, 
oeeupies  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  book ;  and  in  the 
directiou  whioh  the  author  eauses  this  ^iseussion  to  take, 
we  may  see  revealed  the  main  didactic  purpose  of  the 
book.  Wlien  the  three  friend8,  the  representatives  of 
former  theories  of  providence  and  of  previous  view8  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  evil  and  the  ealamities  which 
hefall  men,  are  reduced  to  silenee,  and  driven  off  the  field 
by  Job,  we  may  be  eertain  that  it  wa8  the  author's  purpose 
to  diBcredit  the  ideus  which  they  represent.     Job  himself 
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offers  no  positive  eontrihution  to  the  doctriiie  of  evil;  his 
position  is  negative,  and  merel^  antagonistie  to  that  of  tbe 
frienda  But  this  negative  position,  victoriou8ly  maintaine^ 
by  him,  has  the  effeet  of  elearing  the  ground ;  and  the 
author  himself  supplies  in  the  prologue  the  positive  truth, 
where  he  eommunieates  the  real  explanation  of  his  hero's 
ealamities,  and  teaehes  that  they  were  a  trial  of  his 
righteousness.  It  was,  therefore,  the  author's  purpose  in 
his  work  to  widen  men's  view8  of  the  providence  of  God, 
and  set  hefore  tliem  a  new  view  of  suffering.  This  may 
be  considored  the  iirst  great  object  of  the  book. 

This  purpose,  however,  was  in  all  probability  no  mere 
theoretieal  one,  but  subordinate  to  some  wider  praetieal 
^esign.  No  Hebrew  writer  is  merely  a  poet  or  a  thinker. 
He  is  always  a  teaeher.  He  has  men  hefore  him  in  their 
relations  to  God.  And  it  is  not  usually  men  in  their 
individual  relations,  but  as  memhers  of  the  faniily  of  Israel, 
the  people  of  God.  Consequently,  it  is  8caroely  to  be 
doubted  that  the  hook  has  a  national  seopa  The  authoi 
con8idered  his  new  truth  regarding  the  meaning  of  a£9ictioD 
as  of  national  interest,  aud  to  be  the  truth  needf ul  for  the 
lieart  of  his  people  in  their  eireumstanees.  But  the  teaeh- 
ing  of  the  book  is  only  half  its  eontents.  It  oontains  a 
histor^,  and  this  hi8tory  furnishes  the  profoundeBt  lesson 
to  be  learned.  It  ex]nbits  deep  and  inexplicable  afflietion, 
a  great  moral  eonfliet,  and  a  victory.  The  author  meant 
tlie  hi8tory  which  he  exhibits  and  his  new  truth  to  inspire 
new  conduct  and  new  faith,  and  to  lead  to  a  ncw  issue  in 
the  national  fortimes.  In  Job's  sufferings,  unde8erYed  and 
inexplicable  to  him,  yet  eapahle  of  an  explanation  moet 
eonsistent  with  the  goodness  and  faithfulness  of  God,  and 
easting  honour  upon  His  steadfast  servants ;  in  his  de6pair, 
bordering  on  unhelief,  at  last  overeome ;  and  in  the  happy 
issue  of  his  aflflietions, — in  all  this  Israel  shouM  see  it8df, 
and  from  the  sight  take  eourage  and  foreeast  its  own 
hi8tory.  Job,  however,  is  8carcely  to  be  con8idered  Israel, 
the  rigliteous  servant  under  a  feigned  name ;  he  is  no  mere 
parahle,  though  sueh  a  viow  is  as  early  as  the  TalmueL 
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Without  doubt,  there  is  a  eonneotion  between  the  second 
half  of  Isiiiah  and  the  liook  of  Job.  The  Hnguistio  affinities 
are  manifest.  And  in  both  the  prohlem  is  the  same,  the 
suflerings  of  the  righteous  servant  of  the  Lord.  But  *  My 
servant  Job  *  is  scarcely  the  same  as  *  My  righteous  servant ' 
in  Isaiah,  although  in  Job  there  may  be  national  allusion. 
The  solution  of  the  prohlem  differs  in  the  two.  In  Job, 
sufferings  are  a  trial  of  faith  which,  successfully  bome,  will 
issue  in  restoration.  In  Isaiah  they  are  viearious,  bome 
by  one  element  in  the  nation  in  hehalf  of  the  whole,  and 
issuing  in  the  national  redemption.  Two  sueh  solutions 
ean  sc4ircely  be  entirely  eontemporaneous.  Tliat  of  Isaiah  is 
tlie  profounder  truth,  and  may  be  later.  But  Job  is  hardly 
to  be  identified  with  the  *  servant  of  the  Lord.'  It  is  the 
elements  of  reality  that  lie  in  the  trailition  of  Job  that 
make  him  of  signifieanee  to  IsraeL  It  is  these  elements  of 
reality  eommon  to  him  with  Israel  in  afflietion,  eommon 
even  to  him  with  humanity  as  a  whole,  confined  within  the 
8traitened  liuiits  set  by  its  own  ignoranee,  wounded  to 
death  by  the  mysterious  sorrows  of  life,  tormented  by  the 
uncertainty  whether  its  cry  finds  an  entranee  into  6od'8 
ear,  alarmed  by  the  irreeoneilahle  discrepancie8  which  it 
seems  to  di8cover  between  its  necessary  thoughts  of  Him 
and  its  experience  of  Him  in  His  providence,  and  faint 
with  longing  that  it  might  eome  unto  His  plaee  and  behold 
Him,  not  girt  with  majesty,  but  in  human  form,  as  one 
looketh  uj)on  his  felIow, — it  is  these  elements  of  truth  that 
made  the  history  of  Job  instmetive  to  Israel  in  the  times 
of  afflietion  when  it  was  set  hefore  them,  and  to  men  in 
all  ages. 

(3)  Two  threads,  therefore,  requiring  to  be  followed,  mn 
through  the  book.  One,  the  diseussion  of  the  prohlem  of 
evil  betw^een  Job  and  his  friends ;  the  other,  the  varying 
attitude  of  Job*8  mind  toward8  heaven, — the  first  heing 
subordinate  to  the  second,  and  helping  to  determine  it 
Both  Job  and  his  fricnds  advance  to  the  discussion  of  his 
sufferings  and  of  the  prohlem  of  evil,  ignorant  of  the  tme 
eause  of  his  ealamities,  as  that  is  laid  hefore  us  in  the 
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prologue, — Job  Htrong  in  his  sense  of  innoeenee,  and  the 
friend8  armed  with  their  theory  of  the  righteousness  of 
God,  who  giveth  to  every  man  according  to  his  worka 

The  prineiple  with  which  the  three  friend8  eame  to  the 
consideration  of  Job's  ealamities  wa8  the  prineiple  that 
calamit7  is  the  result  of  evil-doing,  as  on  the  other  hand 
prosperit^  is  the  reward  of  righteousnesa  Suffeiiiig  is  not 
an  accident  or  a  spontaneous  growth  of  the  soil :  man  is 
bom  imto  trouhle  as  the  sparks  fl^  upward ;  there  is  in 
human  life  a  tendency  to  do  evil,  which  draw8  down  on 
men  the  ehastisement  of  Heaven.  The  form  in  which  the 
prineiple  is  enunciated  by  EUphaz,  from  whom  the  other 
speakers  take  their  eue,  is  this :  where  there  ia  suffering 
there  has  heen  sin  in  the  suHerer ;  not  neeessaril^  deadly 
sin,  though  where  the  suffering  is  great  the  sin  must  have 
been  heinous.  Not  suffering,  however,  in  itself,  but  the 
effeet  of  it  on  the  sufferer,  is  what  affords  a  key  to  his 
f undamental  eharaeter.  Suffering  is  not  always  punitive ; 
it  is  far  oftener  di8ciplinary,  designed  to  wean  the  man, 
who  is  good  though  still  a  sinner,  from  his  sin.  If  he  sees 
in  his  suffering  the  monition  of  God,  and  tums  from  his 
evil,  his  future  shall  be  rieh  in  peaee  and  happiness, — so 
happy  is  the  man  whom  God  eorreets,  and  who  ^espiaes  not 
the  ehastening  of  the  Almighty.  His  latter  estate  shall  be 
more  prosperous  than  his  first.  K  he  murmurs  or  resists, 
he  ean  only  eontinue  under  the  multiplying  ehastisement 
which  his  impenitenee  will  provoke.  For  "  irritation  killeth 
the  foolish  man,  and  indignation  slayeth  the  silly  one** 
(V.  2). 

Now  this  general  idea  is  the  fundamental  prineiple  of 
moral  govemment,  the  expre8sion  of  the  natural  eonseienee, 
— a  prineiple  eommon  more  or  less  to  all  peoples,  though 
perhaps  more  promient  in  the  Shemitie  mind  heeause  all 
idea8  are  more  prominent  and  simple  there, — not  sugge8ted 
to  Israel  first  by  the  law,  but  found  and  adopted  by  the 
law,  although  it  may  be  sharpened  by  it.  It  is  the  funda- 
mental  idea  of  prophecy  no  less  than  of  the  law ;  and,  if 
possihle,  of  the  wi8dom  or  philo8ophy  of  the  Hebrew8  more 
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than  of  either.  The  fi*iends  did  not  err  m  laymg  down 
tliis  geneml  prineiple,  they  erred  in  supposiiig  it  a  prineiple 
that  would  eover  the  wide  providence  of  God. 

Job  agreed  with  his  friends  that  afllietions  eame  directly 
from  the  hand  of  God,  and  also  that  God  afHicted  those 
whom  He  held  giiilty  of  sin&  But  his  eonseienee  denied 
the  imputation  of  guilt,  whether  insinuated  by  his  friend8 
or  implied  in  God's  ehastisement  of  him.  Henee  he  wa8 
driven  to  conclude  that  6od  was  unjust ;  that  He  sought 
oeeasions  against  him,  and  perverted  his  right.  The  position 
of  Job  appeared  to  them  nothing  else  but  impiety,  as  it  eame 
very  near  heing ;  while  theirs  was  to  him  mere  falsehood, 
and  the  speeial  pleadiiig  of  sycophants  in  hehalf  of  Go^, 
heeause  He  wa8  the  strouger.  Within  these  two  iron  wall8 
debate  moves  with  mueh  brilliancy,  if  not  strictly  of 
argument,  at  least  of  iUustration.  The  progress  of  the 
argument  is  not  important  to  us  meantime,  the  other 
thing,  namely,  the  progress  of  Job's  mind  in  his  relation 
to  heaven,  heing  the  thing  in  which  for  our  present  purpose 
we  are  interesteA  There  is  one  remark  only  which  may 
be  mada  To  a  reader  of  the  poem  now  it  appears  strange 
that  hoth  parties  wcre  so  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  their 
preeoneeptions  regarding  God  as  to  be  unahle  to  break 
through  to  broader  viewa  The  friends,  while  maintaining 
their  position  that  injustice  on  the  part  of  God  is  ineon- 
eeivahle,  might  have  given  its  due  weight  to  the  persistent 
testimony  of  Job*s  eonseienee  as  that  behind  which  it  i8 
impossihle  to  go.  They  might  have  found  refuge  in  the 
refleetion  that  there  might  be  something  inexplicable  in 
the  wayB  of  God,  and  that  afRietion  might  have  some  other 
meaning  than  to  punish  the  sinner,  or  even  to  wean  him 
from  his  sin.  And  Job,  while  maintaining  his  innoeenee 
from  aetual  and  overt  sins,  might  have  bowed  heneath  the 
rod  of  God,  aud  C(>nfes8ed  that  there  was  sueh  sinfulness  in 
every  human  life  as  to  aeeount  for  the  severest  ehastise- 
ment  from  heaven,  or,  at  least,  have  8topped  short  of 
eharging  God  fooli8hIy.  Sueh  a  position  would  Gertainly 
be  taken  up  by  an  afflicted  saint  now ;  and  sueh  an  explana- 
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tion  of  hi8  suffering  would  suggest  itself  to  the  suflTerer 
even  though  it  might  be  in  truth  a  false  explanation. 

But  perhaps  all  this  wa8  de8igned  on  the  part  of  the 
author.  The  role  which  he  had  reserved  for  himself  wa8 
to  teaeh  the  truth  on  the  que8tion  in  ^ispute,  and  he 
aeeomplishes  this  by  allowing  hifl  performers  to  push  their 
false  prineiples  to  their  proper  extrema  The  friend8 
of  Job  were  religious  Orientals,  men  to  whom  Gk)d  wa8 
a  Being  in  immediate  eontaet  with  the  world  and  life, 
effeoting  all  things  with  no  intervention  of  second  eauses ; 
men  to  whom  the  idea  of  second  eauses  wa8  imknown, 
on  whom  seienee  had  not  yet  hegim  to  dawn,  nor  the 
eoneeption  of  a  Divine  seheme  pursuing  a  ^istant  end 
by  complicated  means,  in  which  the  in^ivi^ual's  interest 
may  suffer  for  the  larger  good.  The  broad  sympathies  of 
the  author  and  his  sense  of  the  truth  lying  in  the  theoiy  of 
the  friend8,  are  seen  in  the  seope  which  he  allow8  them,  in 
the  riehness  of  the  thought  and  the  8plendid  luxuriance  of 
the  imagery — drawn  from  revelation,  from  the  immemorial 
eonsent  of  mankind,  the  te8timony  of  the  living  eonseienee, 
and  the  ohservation  of  life — with  which  he  makes  them 
elothe  their  view8.  He  felt  it  needful  to  make  a  departure 
from  a  position  too  narrow  to  eonfine  the  providence  of 
God  within ;  but  he  wa8  not  unmindful  of  the  elements  of 
truth  in  the  theory  which  he  was  dei)arting  from,  and, 
while  showing  its  in8ufficiency,  he  sets  it  forth  in  its  most 
hrilliant  form. 

Then  in  regard  to  the  position  maintained  by  Job,  that 
6od  was  unju8t — the  extravagjmce  of  his  assertiona  was 
occa8ioned  mainly  by  the  extreme  position  of  his  friend8, 
which  left  no  room  for  liis  eonseious  innoeenee  along  with 
the  rectitude  of  God.  Again,  the  poet's  purpose,  as  the 
prologue  show8,  was  to  teaeh  that  afHietions  may  fall  on  a 
man  out  of  all  eonneetion  with  any  offenee  of  his  own,  and 
merely  as  a  trial  of  his  righteousnesa  Henee  he  allow8 
Job,  as  by  a  true  instinet  with  res^^eet  to  the  nature  of  his 
sufferings,  to  repudiate  all  eonneetion  betwecn  them  and  sin 
in  himself.     And,  further,  the  severe  eonfliet  into  which  the 
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suspieions  of  the  Satan  l)roiight  Job  eoukl  not  be  exhibited 
Nvithont  putthing  hini  to  the  verge  of  ungoilhnesa  But  in  all 
this  the  poet  is  true  to  the  conditions  of  his  tima  Under 
the  OId  Govenant  the  sense  of  sin  was  less  deep  than  it  is 
now.  In  the  East,  too,  and  especially  in  the  desert,  men 
speak  boldly  of  God.  Sueh  a  ereation  as  Job  would  be  an 
anomaly  in  Ohristian  drama.  But  nothing  would  be  more 
false  than  to  judge  the  poet's  ereation  from  our  later  point 
of  view,  according  to  a  more  doveloped  sense  of  sin  and  a 
deeper  reverenee  for  God  than  belonged  to  antiquity.  It  is 
in  eomplete  contradiction  to  the  idea  of  the  book  to  assunie, 
as  Hengstenherg,  for  example,  does,  that  Job's  spiritual 
pride  was  just  the  eause  of  his  afilietions,  and  the  root  of 
hitteniess  in  him  wliich  niust  be  killed  down  ei*e  he  could 
heeome  a  true  saint.  The  fundamental  idea,  on  the  eon- 
trary,  is  that  Job  hefore  his  afflietions  wa8  a  true  saint. 
This  is  testified  by  God  Himself,  and  is  the  radical  idea  of 
the  author  in  the  prologue,  and  the  fundamental  eoneeption 
of  the  drania.  Job*s  eomplaints,  indeed,  proved  that  he 
was  not  perfeet  or  sinless.  But  this  was  never  supposed. 
Yet  it  was  not  his  sin  that  caused  his  afflietions.  They 
were  tlie  trial  of  his  faith,  which,  maintaining  itself  in  spite 
of  them,  and  heeoming  stronger  through  them,  was  rewarded 
with  a  higher  felicity. 

Now  it  is  this  inner  movement  of  the  drama  that  is  of 
interest  to  us  here — not  the  outward  controversy  between 
Job  and  his  friends  regarding  evil,  but  the  sueeessive 
attitudes  taken  by  Job*s  mind  towards  God.  This  is  of 
extreme  interest  in  the  general,  and  it  is  of  more  interest 
in  the  question  with  which  we  are  immediately  concerned. 

(4)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  eall  attention  again  to 
the  ehuraeter  wliich  the  book  has  in  eommon  with  all  other 
parts  of  the  Okl  Testament — its  religions  eharaeter,  the 
word  heing  U8ed  in  the  striet  sense.  The  poem  is  not 
philosophie  or  moral.  Job  in  all  his  utteranees  starts 
from  himself,  from  his  own  ease  and  experience,  and  not 
from  any  aspeet  which  men  or  the  world  without  him 
presented.     He  at  times  includes  others,  even  all  mankindy 
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in  his  niiser^  and  trial ;  he  had  seen  or  beard  of  their  straits 
and  8orrows  too,  and  he  drawB  the  eolours  with  which  he 
paints  his  own  miser^  sometimes  from  the  eommon  8orrow8 
of  the  raee.  But  his  position  is  properly  personal  first ;  what 
draws  his  attention  to  the  world  and  the  relations  of  God 
to  it  is  his  own  ease.  A  jar  had  occurred  there,  a  dis- 
plaeement  of  his  own  relations  to  God.  Formerly,  he  had 
heen  at  peaee  with  God ;  suddenly,  through  a  single  step  of 
reasoning,  his  sufferiugs,  he  beholds  God  in  anger  with  him 
How  far  his  helief  that  God  was  angry  with  him,  as  he 
concluded  He  was  from  the  eonstruetion  he  put  upon  his 
sufTerings,  aUenated  his  mind  from  God,  is  not  easy  alway8 
to  pereeiva  That  his  sufferings  would  perfectly  alienate 
his  mind  wa8  the  prediction  of  the  Satan,  and  his  hope  in 
plaguing  him.  He  was  di8appointed.  But  the  very  prohlem 
of  the  hook  is  this  ultimate  condition  which  Job'8  heart 
will  settle  into ;  and  what  the  ehief  part  of  it  is  occupied 
in  8howing  is  the  ever-varying,  wavering  attitude  of  the 
sufiFerer's  spirit,  sometunes  8tanding  firm  and  sometimes 
swaying  as  if  it  would  altogether  fall,  until  at  last  it 
settles  into  a  eomposure  that  nothing  ean  shaka 

Henee  the  greater  part  of  Job'8  speeehes  are  monologue, 
or  speeeh  to  One  ahsent  and  resolutely  refusing  to  hear. 
The  friends  are  present,  but  their  presenee  is  8ubordinat& 
Their  8hallow  theories  occa8ionally  irritate  and  provoke 
a  sareasm:  Ye  are  the  people,  ariā  tviseUm  vnll  die  with 
you ;  their  perverse  attempts  at  eonsolation  sometimes  in- 
erease  the  solitude  and  wretchedne8S  of  the  sufferer,  and  he 
pathetically  heseeehes  them  to  be  silent:  Miserahle  eom- 
forters  are  aU  of  you;  would  that  ye  were  sHerU^  and  it 
shouUL  he  your  unsdom,  But  they  are  too  insignifieant  to 
detain  him,  he  has  to  do  with  Another ;  and  their  words 
form  but  starting-points  from  which  the  spirit  hegins  its 
appeals  to  Him.  Like  one  siek  who  has  heen  drawn  into 
half-eonseiousness  by  the  entranee  of  some  visitor,  and 
utters  some  words  of  apparent  reeognition,  hut  8traightway 
relapses  and  soliloguises  with  himself,  or  speaks  to  someone 
ahsent  who  is  thought  near,  Job  is  for  a  moment  drawn 
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into  controver8y  as  eaeh  new  eomforter  deliver8  himself  of 
his  solution  of  the  niy8tery  of  the  univei-se ;  but  8peeclily  he 
turns  from  them,  or,  though  hefore  him,  they  make  no 
impression  on  his  eye,  which  is  fa8cinated  by  the  awful 
form  of  Another,  or  8trained  so  as  to  pieree  the  deepest 
heavens  that  it  might  eome  to  His  plaee.  And  thus  to 
Him  he  pours  out  his  heart,  pleading  his  former  relation  of 
love  to  Him :  Oh,  that  Iw€re  as  in  rrumths  past ! ;  seeking  to 
startle  Him  with  the  eertain  consequences  of  his  treatment : 
Thou  wiU  seek  me^  hut  I  shaU  be  gone ;  ealling  pas8ionately 
that  He  would  eome  and  solve  the  mystery  of  his  trouhles, 
and  sinking  into  hopelessness  when  He  refuses  to  appear 
or  to  hear  him ;  provoked  apparently  by  this  ohstinate 
silenee,  and  flinging  indignant  words  against  Him  who  uses 
His  omnipotent  power  to  erush  a  moth ;  looking  all  around 
and  proelaiming  all  on  earth  to  be  impenetrahle  ^arkness ; 
and  yet  again,  in  the  mid8t  of  all  this  darkne88  and  eon- 
fusion,  groping  his  way  back  to  Him,  like  a  child  who  has 
fled  in  tears  and  anger  from  the  hand  of  a  ehastening 
father,  sure  that  He  is  his  Eedeemer  and  will  yet  show 
that  He  is  this,  and  will  retum  to  him  and  yeam  over  the 
work  of  His  own  hands.  It  is  needful  to  imder8tand  the 
exact  mental  condition  out  of  which  the  thoughts  of  im- 
mortality  spring,  in  order  to  estimate  properly  the  thoughts 
themselves.  And  nothing  is  further  from  the  truth  than 
to  regard  the  hopes  of  immortality  expre8sed  in  Job  as  the 
results  of  philosophieal  reasoning.  They  are  the  hroken  eries, 
after  the  light  of  God*s  faee,  of  one  to  whom  around  God 
the  clouds  and  darkne8s  seem  to  have  immovably  8ettled. 

Eefore  the  frien^s'  arrival,  we  find  only  one  allusion 
f rom  Job  to  the  other  world :  "  Naked  eame  I  out  of  my 
mother's  womb,and  naked  shall  I  retum  thither  "  (L  21)— 
an  allusion  that  indicate8  nothing  but  the  forced  eomposure 
with  which  he  looked  forward  to  it.  But  when  the  friend8 
arrived,  their  amazement  and  dumb  8ympathy,  combined 
with  his  protracted  anguish  and  those  regrets  which  he 
many  times  utters  so  pathetically  over  a  too  hrief  life, — 
all  this  made  him  break  out  in  the  hitter  lamentations  of 
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ehap.  iii.,  \vhere  we  have  from  him  a  fiiU  pietui-e  of  the 
state  of  the  «leiiel.  It  is  eurioiis  that  his  pietures  varv 
with  the  point  of  view  froni  which  they  are  seeiL  Chap. 
iiL  is  a  paroxysin  of  human  8on'ow,  which  the  sight  of 
8ym|>athiBing  men  hrought  upon  him.  And  from  the  siile 
of  tho  wretche(lnes8  of  human  life,  at  least  sueh  as  his,  the 
state  of  the  dead  seems  the  profoundest  blessedne88 : 

'*Why  died  I  not  from  the  womb? 
Ooming  out  of  the  womb,  why  gave  I  not  up  the  ghoet? 
Why  did  the  knees  hold  me  up? 
And  the  hreasts  that  I  shouM  suekf 
For  now  shoulil  I  have  lain  down  and  heen  quiet ; 
I  8hould  have  alept:  then  would  there  have  been  rest  to  me 
With  kings  and  eounsellors  of  the  earth, 
Who  huilt  de8o1ate  plaees  for  themselves; 
Or  with  prinees  who  had  gold, 
Who  filled  their  houses  with  silver : 
Or  as  a  hidden  nntiinely  hirth,  I  8hould  not  be; 
As  infants  that  never  8aw  light. 
There  the  wicked  eease  from  trouhling; 
And  there  the  weary  are  at  rest 
The  prisoners  rest  together; 
They  hear  not  the  taskmaster's  voiee. 
The  small  and  great  are  tliere  alike ; 
And  the  servant  is  free  from  his  master  **  (iii.  11-19). 

That  which  makes  mi8ery  and  sorrow  overpowering  is 
not  the  pure  evil,  but  that  element  of  tendernes8  which  the 
memory  of  former  things  mixe8  with  it  Had  he  not  been 
cruelly  cared  for,  he  would  have  died ;  and  the  stillness  and 
majesty  of  death  ravish  his  sight  and  carry  him  away. 
His  words  heeome  ealm,  and  he  forgets  his  anguiah, 
thinking  himself  one  of  the  happy  dead.  That  rest  which 
he  would  have  enjoyed  is  unhroken  and  profound  like 
deep  sleep;  royal  and  in  state;  princely  and  with  the 
rieh  of  the  earth ;  hroken  by  no  sharp  pains,  but  nneon- 
seious  and  still  as  the  unmoved  faees  of  infants  bom  hefore 
their  time;  eommon  to  all,  the  evil  and  the  good,  the 
wicked  eeasing  their  unquiet  life  of  evil,  and  the  wear7 
heing  at  rest.  The  two  ideas  most  prominent  in  this  piotore 
of  the  condition  of  the  dead  are  the  8plendour  and  pomp 
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of  death,  wbere  all  the  great  who  played  famons  parts  in 
life  eougregate,  and  even  the  meaner  men  are  admitted  to 
their  fellow8hip ;  and  the  freedom  and  the  painlessness  of 
it,  for  it  is  the  eommon  refuge  of  all  who  are  wretched  here, 
Tliese  two  things  are  in  eontraat  with  the  8qualor  and 
degradation  of  Job'8  present  condition,  and  with  the  un- 
bearable  anguish  of  hi8  ^isease.  All  that  eau  fairly  be 
inferred  from  8uch  a  passage  i8  the  helief  in  the  exi8tence 
of  a  plaeo  of  the  dead,  wliere  good  and  evil  alike  are 
a88embled ;  but  the  eolours  in  which  it  is  i)ainted  are 
borrowed  largely  from  the  grave,  and  the  condition  of  the 
body  in  death. 

With  referenee  to  the  prohlem  of  the  hook,  it  may  be 
a8ked :  Doe8  Job'8  mind  8how  any  progre88  in  this  ehapter 
toward8  di80wning  God  to  His  faee  ?  And  it  may  be  replied 
that  it  does.  For  where  he  allude8  to  God,  the  nature  of 
his  allusion  seems  to  8how  the  heginnings  at  least  of 
alienation ;  he  will  not  name  Him,  but  speaks  indii*ectly,  as 
of  one  di8tant,  WTiy  gives  He  light  to  him  that  is  in  miseri/ 1 
And  though  it  is  chiefly  an  outhurst  of  pure  human  grief 
that  we  have  in  ehap.  iii.,  and  while  it  might  be  admitted 
to  be  exce88ive  and  therefore  sinful,  without  heing  a  sin  of 
the  kind  called  di8owning  6od  to  His  faee, — as  it  ean  hardly 
be  contended  that  the  similar  eomplaint  of  Jeremiah,  who 
uses  almost  the  same  word8,  formed  a  sin  of  that  kind ;  yet 
it  is  not  improhahle  that  the  whole  eomplaints  aro  tinged 
with  that  same  religioua  feeling  which  appears  in  the  only 
alhision  to  (iod  in  tho  ehapter. 

The  ncxt  allusion  to  the  plaee  or  state  of  the  dead 
add8  nothing  to  that  already  given,  except  that  the  brevity 
of  this  life  is  lamented  and  contrasted  with  the  unalterahle 
condition  of  death : 

**My  day8  have  been  Bwifter  than  a  weaver'8  shuttle, 
And  are  spent  witbout  hope.  .  .  . 
The  cloud  eonsumes  and  18  gone, 

So  he  that  goeth  down  to  Sheol  shall  eome  np  no  morei 
He  shall  not  return  again  to  his  houfle, 
And  his  plaee  shall  know  him  no  more  ^  (viL  6)i 
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The  sleep  of  death  is  unhroken  and  eternaL  No  doul)t 
human  feeling  and  regret  might  utter  sueh  words  even 
fltill,  having  in  view  the  present  manner  of  earthly  life 
to  which  none  shall  ever  retum,  And  it  may  be  diffi- 
eult  to  infer  with  certainty  from  sueh  language  any- 
thing  ahout  Job'8  helief.  Yet  the  language  here  and  in 
ohap.  xiv. : 

'^Till  tlie  heavens  be  no  more,  they  shall  not  awake^ 
Nor  be  rou8ed  out  of  their  aleep," 

hardly  permits  us  to  suppose  that  the  hope  of  a  reeurreetion 
wa8  an  element  of  his  ordinary  faith. 

Again,  in  the  ehapters  from  which  these  passagee  are 
taken,  the  progress  of  his  mind  in  alienation  from  God  is 
decided.  He  has  no  hesitation  in  declaring  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  him  to  be  injurioiv9  and  unjust,  and  demand8 
of  the  friends  whether  he  be  not  able  to  Bay  whether  he  be 
ju8tly  afflicted  or  no : 

**l8  there  fal8ehood  in  my  tonguet 
Oannot  my  taste  diBcem  what  is  perverset* 

And  then  he  passes  on  to  a  description  of  the  Bad  oondition 
both  of  all  men  and  of  himself  in  partieular,  rising  into  a 
sareastie  romonstranee  with  Heaven  over  its  treatment  of 
him,  as  if  he  was  and  must  be  coerced : 

**Am  I  a  sea,  or  a  monster  of  the  aea» 
That  Thou  settest  a  watch  over  mef" 

In  his  indignant  hittemess  he  travesties  the  viiith  Fiaalm 
to  expre8s  the  PeitT^s  ineessant  oeeupation  with  him : 

"What  is  man,  that  Thou  shoul^st  magnify  him, 
And  set  Thy  thoughts  upon  himf 
That  Thou  shouMst  visit  him  every  moming, 
And  try  him  every  momentf 
How  long  wilt  Thou  not  look  away  fnim  met* 

He  even  ventures,  with  incredible  boldness,  to  ask  the 
Almighty,  supposing  he  had  sinned,  how  sueh  a  thing  could 
affeet  Hini,  and  to  reproaeh  Him  with  His  too  watcliful 
8crutiny  of  wretched  men : 
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**If  I  have  8iimed,  wliat  do  I  onto  Theei 
Tliou  oheerver  of  menf 

And  why  wilt  Thou  not  pardon  m^  transgreflsion, 
And  take  away  mine  ini^uit^?" 

Here  we  have  the  heginning  of  a  singiilar  ^istinetion 
which  the  mind  of  Job  hegins  to  draw  in  the  Divine  Being. 
There  is  an  extemal  God  and  there  is  a  hidden  6od ;  the 
one  but  an  arbitrary  Omnipotenoe,  the  other  the  Father  of 
Meroiea  To  the  endles8  harpings  of  the  three,  who  were 
•  the  people/  that  Grod  wa8  ju8t,  Job  ironically  replies :  Of 
eourse  He  is,  /  know  that  it  is  so;  heeause  no  one  oan 
vindieate  his  right  against  omnipotenee : 

**  How  ean  a  nian  be  ju8t  with  Qod  f 
If  he  shouM  ^esire  to  contend  with  Him, 
He  could  not  an8wer  Him  one  of  a  thouBand. 
WiBe  in  heart,  and  strong  in  power : 
Who  ean  oppose  Him  and  prosperf  .  .  . 
Tliough  I  were  righteous,  my  mouth  would  condemn  me*. 
Tliough  innoeent,  it  would  pervert  my  eause. 
I  am  innoeent!" 

But  though  he  is  innoeent,  this  arhitrar^  Might  has  detei> 
mined  to  hold  him  guilty : 

^I  know  Thou  wilt  not  hold  me  innoeent 
I  have  to  be  guilty ;  why  then  shouM  I  weary  my8elf  in  vain  t 
Though  I  wa8h  my8elf  with  8now, 
And  eleanse  my  hand8  with  lye ; 
Thou  wilt  plunge  me  into  the  ditch, 
And  mine  own  elothes  shall  abhor  me." 

That  6od  holds  him  guilt^  is  the  interpretation  put  hj  Job 
upon  his  affliotions : 

^I  will  8peak  in  the  hittemess  of  my  80ul. 
I  will  8ay  unto  Qod,  Do  not  hold  me  guilty; 
Show  me  wherefore  Thou  contende8t  with  me.* 

And  we  might  almost  imagine  that  the  Satan's  prediotion 

had  eome  true,  and  that  Job  had  renounced  God  to  His 

faee,  when   he  proelaims    the  govoriiment   of    the  world 

to  be  indiscriminately  eruel: 

"  He  de8troy8  the  righteoue  and  the  wicked« 
When  the  seourge  8lay8  8uddenly, 
He  moeks  at  the  di8tre8s  of  the  innoeent*; 
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or  w})CD,  in  a  passage  in  which  he  reaehes  the  climax  of 
extravagance,  he  asserts  in  the  faee  of  God  that  all  the 
skill  and  oare  and  seeming  affeetion  which  He  lavishe^  on 
his  ereation  and  early  years,  were  but  in  order  that  He 
might  the  more  ingeniously  torture  him  as  now  He  doea: 

**Did8t  not  Thou  make  me  flow  as  milk, 
And  thieken  me  like  the  curd? 
eiothe  me  with  skin  and  flesh, 
With  hones  and  8inew8  interweaye  me. 
Life  and  favour  Thou  did8t  grant  me, 
And  Thy  provi(lence  preserve^  my  spirit. 
Yet  these  things  Thou  didst  hide  in  Thy  heait; 
I  know  that  this  was  in  Thy  nund : 
If  I  6inned,  Thou  wou1dst  ohserve  me, 
And  ^ouhlst  not  ahsolve  me  of  my  siiL 
Were  I  wicked,  woe  unto  me ; 
Were  I  righteous,  I  must  not  lift  up  my  head« 
*  Fi11cd  with  shame,  and  the  sight  of  my  mi8ery, 

Should  I  lift  it  up,  Thou  wou1d8t  hunt  me  like  a  lion, 
And  8how  Thy  wonderf ul  power  upon  me  "  (x.  10-16). 

Yet  even  here,  where  he  reaehes  perhaps  the  highest  point 
of  alienation  to  which  he  eomes,  there  is  no  direct  renuneia- 
tion  of  God.  For  even  amirist  these  loud  and  hitter  ories 
there  are  heard  undertones  of  supplieation  to  the  Unseen 
God,  the  aneient  God  of  his  former  days,  the  real  God  who 
is  l>ehind  this  menaeing  angry  form  that  now  pui-sues  him: — 
"Thou  wilt  seek  me,  but  I  shall  be  no  more";  "Thy  hands 
have  fashioned  me  and  made  me,  and  yet  Thou  dost  de8troy 
me  " ;  "  Oh  that  a  elean  might  eome  out  of  an  unolean  ** ; 
"and  dost  Thou  open  Thine  eyes  upon  sueh  a  one,  and 
hringest  me  into  judgment  with  Thee?"  (viL  21,  x.  8, 
xiv.  3,  4). 

The  thoughts  that  had  taken  eomplete  posseesion  of 
Job's  mind  were  that  his  afHietions  were  direct  infliotions 
on  him  by  God  in  anger,  and  that  the  afHietions  were  of 
sueh  a  kind  that  they  must  very  Bpeedily  prove  finaL 
God's  anger  would  pursue  him,  he  8aw  well,  even  to  the 
grave.  We  must  eonsirier  him  a  man  in  middle  life,  older, 
j)erhaps,  than  some  of  the  younger  of  his  eomforters,  yet 
mueh  younger  than  the  eklest  of  them.     And  thus  he  8aw 
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himself  eiit  off  in  the  mid8t  of  his  day8.  Aiid  over  tho 
grave  ahsohite  darknes8  hung  hefore  him.     It  was : 

**A  Iand  of  darkne88  and  of  dcath  8hade  ; 
A  land  of  gloom,  hke  ihe  thiek  darkness ; 
Of  death  8hade,  and  disordcr, 
\Vhere  the  light  is  as  thiek  darkness''  (x.  21,  22). 

Many  times  all  these  thoughts  gather  together  and  press 
upon  him,  and  he  falls  into  a  paroxy8m  of  sorrow.  Yet 
it  is  out  of  these  very  paroxy8m8  that  new  and  hokler 
thoughts  spring,  and  that  new  hopes  are  engendered,  which, 
if  they  are  transient,  yet  by  their  momentary  glory  still  the 
wild  motion  of  the  heart  and  soften  the  feelings  towards 
Heaven. 

One  of  the  most  remarkahle  of  these  is  in  ohap. 
xiv.  There  he  hreaks  into  a  8orrowful  wail  over  the 
wretchedne88  of  man,  and  his  inherent  weiikne88, — man 
born  of  woman  is  of  few  days  and  f uU  of  trouhle, — and  the 
rigid  treatment  of  him  l)y  God — "  Oh  that  a  elean  might 
eome  out  of  an  unelean ;  and  do8t  Thou  open  Thine  eye8 
upon  sueh  a  one?";  and  over  the  eomplete  extinetion  of  his 
life  in  death,  as  eomplete  as  that  of  the  waters  which  the 
8un  sueks  out  of  the  pool,  more  to  be  lamented  in  this 
than  are  the  trees  which,  if  eut  down,  will  sprout  agaiu. 
The  very  extremity  of  the  mi8ery  of  man,  so  awfully 
realise^  in  himself,  forees  into  his  mind  the  thought  that 
there  might  be  another  life ;  that  when  God'8  anger  wa8 
pa88ed,  which  now  con8umed  him,  He  might  rememl)er  His 
ereature  an(l  awake  him  to  life  and  hlesse^ness :  "  Oh  that 
Thou  would8t  hide  me  in  Sheol ;  that  Thou  would8t  apjK)int 
me  a  set  time  and  rememher  me"  (xiv.  13).  Yet  the 
thought  is  but  a  momentary  flash  of  light,  serving  only  to 
8how  the  darkne88,  and  in  a  moment  is  8wallowed  up  by 
the  gloom  ahout  him, — "  if  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  ? " 
Still  the  phantom,  for  he  will  not  helieve  it  to  be  quite  a 
phantom,  is  too  glorious  to  lose  sight  of,  anil  he  will,  in 
spite  of  reason  and  exi>erience,  pursue  it, — "  All  tlie  day8 
of  my  appointe(l  time  woul(l  I  wait  till  my  ehange  CAim ; 
Thou  would8t  eall,  and  I  would  an8wer ;  Thou  would8t  yearn 
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after  the  work  of  Thy  hand8."  Sueh  would  be  the  meeting 
of  the  ereature  aud  his  recouciled  Greator,  whose  anger  had 
turued  away. 

The  thought  that  dawu8  upon  Job  here  is  eertainlv  that 
of  a  uew  life  in  the  body;  for  it  is  to  this  alone  that  the  risiiig 
<)l)jection  applies :  If  a  nian  die,  shall  he  live  agiiin  ?  Aud 
however  momentary  the  thought  be,  yet  it  is  onee  startei 
Aud  it  is  certainly  probable  that  Ihe  author  of  the  passage 
wa8  himself  not  unfamiliar  with  sueh  thoughts.  Else  he 
could  hardly  have  let  his  hero  give  expression  to  them. 
But  what  is  alway8  to  be  observed  is  the  ground  on  whidi 
the  hope  of  resurreetion  or  any  hope  is  founde<l ;  it  is  the 
eomplete  reeoneiliation  and  reunion  of  the  ereature  with 
G(k1.  Here  there  is  estrangement :  in  Sheol  the  8eparatit>u 
is  wider.  As  the  xlixth  Psalm  e^presses  it,  in  this  hrief  life 
uiK)n  the  earth  the  liviug  man  is  a  sojoumer,  a  guest  with 
the  living  God  ;  but  his  visit  emls,  and  he  depart8  at  death. 
But  what  hoth  the  ere^iture  aud  the  Greator  yeam  for  is 
eomplete  fellowship — that  their  joy  may  be  f uU  ;  and  this 
fellow8hip  must  be  of  the  whole  person — body  and  spirit 

Between  this  pas&ige  and  the  even  more  remarkahle 
oue  in  ehap.  xix.  there  is  a  step  which  eannot  be  oniitted. 
In  ehap.  xiv.  the  hope  of  meetiug  God  ean  hardly  sustain 
itself  at  all.  It  is  little  but  a  rainbow  that  melts  again 
into  the  dark  cloud.  The  hope  eonsists  of  two  elements, 
the  overpassing  of  God'8  anger,  and  the  reunion  of  the 
ereature  with  Him  in  blessedne8S,  which  depends  on  that 
But  this  overpassing  of  His  anger,  how  shall  it  be  hoped 
for  ?  Job'8  solution  of  this  eomes  from  that  double  repre- 
sentiition  of  God  which  has  been  alluded  to.  The  outer 
God  is  pursuing  liim,  but  the  Unseeu  heart  of  Go<i  8ym- 
pathises  with  him.  The  outer  God  hold8  him  guilty,  but 
the  eonseiousness  of  God  know8  his  innoeenee.  He  appeals 
from  God  to  God.  He  asks  God  to  proeure  the  reeognition 
of  his  iunoeeuee  with  God.  The  outer  Grod — which  is  Grod 
iu  that  aspeet  of  Him  that  is  the  oiiuse  of  Job'8  8orrow8 — 
will  pursue  him  to  death,  aud  his  blood  will  lie  upon  the 
eartli.     But  he  ean  appeal  to  the  earth  not  to  eover  it»  as 
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innoeent  blood,  till  it  be  aycngcd ;  and  that  there  is  an 
Avenger  in  heaven,  he  know8 : 

'*My  faee  is  inflamed  with  weeping, 
And  a  8ha(1ow  of  death  is  on  my  eye8; 
Although  no  violenee  is  in  my  hands, 
An(l  my  prayer  i»  pure. 
Oh  earth,  eover  not  thou  my  hlood, 
And  let  my  cry  have  no  resting-plaee. 
Even  now,  behold,  my  witue8s  is  in  heaven, 
And  He  who  ean  attest  me  is  on  high. 
My  moekers  are  my  frieud8, 
My  eye  droi)peth  unto  God ; 
That  He  wouId  do  justicc  to  a  man  with  Qod, 
And  betwecn  a  mau  and  hi8  felIow8l 

.  .  •  .  •  • 

Give  a  pledge,  I  pray  Thee, 
Bc  thou  my  8urety  with  Thy8clf "  (xvi.  16,  xvii.  3). 

He  wccpingly  implores  God  to  do  Lim  jii8tic^  with  God ;  to 
proeure  that  God  would  acknowledge  his  innoeenee.  He 
l)ray8  God  to  give  him  a  pledge  that  He  will  use  means 
with  God  that  his  righteousness  he  eonfesseA 

This  is  one  of  the  most  singular  passages  in  the  hook. 
Job  is  not  able  to  present  to  himself  otherwise  these  two 
things,  namely,  the  thought  that  his  afHietions  are  proof  of 
God's  anger,  and  show  that  God  holds  him  guilty ;  and  his 
own  eonseiousness  of  his  innoeenee,  and  assuranee  that 
God  is  also  aware  of  it  This  wa8  the  only  way  in  which 
an  Oriental  mind  could  expres8  sueh  an  idea.  We  take 
refuge  in  a  selieme  of  providence,  a  gieat  general  plan,  the 
partieular  developments  of  which  do  not  expres8  the  mind 
of  God  towards  individual8.  But  to  the  Oriental,  God 
wn8  present  in  eaeh  event;  and  eaeh  event  hefalhng  the 
individual  expre88ed  God'8  feeling  towards  hiin. 

The  other  expre8sion  of  confidence  in  ehap.  xix.  is 
reached  in  the  same  way.  It  follow8  that  hardest  of 
passages  in  which  Bildad,  with  concealed  insinuations, 
pieturcd  the  awful  fate  of  the  sinner.  Undcr  his  terrihle 
]>icture  he  wrote,  Tlieae  are  tfte  hafnlafivns  o/  ths  vriekiul^  and 
held  it  up  hefore  Job.  It  wa8  meant  for  him.  The  terrihle 
distemper,  ^'  the  iirst-horn  of  death/'  which  eonsumes  the 
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sinner's  limbs,  was  too  plain  an  allnsion  (x>  his  lepros^  to 
be  mistaken  by  him.  The  hrimstone  that  hums  up  the 
sinner's  hahitation  is  also  the  fire  of  God  that  fell  on  Job*8 
eattle.  The  tree,  withered  at  the  roots  and  eut  down, 
remind8  Job  too  eti8ily  of  his  own  wa8ted  statc,and  the  8ad 
ealamities  that  had  lopi)ed  oft'  his  children  from  liim.  He 
is  the  sinner.  To  every  sentenee  of  his  oration  Bildad  adds, 
*  Thou  art  the  man.' 

Against  this  applieation  Job's  whole  soul  protests  and 
maintains  his  innoeenee.  But  while  maintaining  it  he 
realises  with  new  ^istinetness  his  dreary  isolation,  God 
and  men  having  alike  turned  against  him;  which  he 
describes  in  most  pathetie  words.  Yet  so  profound  and 
unalterahle  is  his  eonvietion  of  his  innoeenee,  that  as  with 
a  desperate  leap  out  of  the  depth  of  his  niisery  he  rises  to 
the  assuranoe  that  his  innoeenee  shall  yet  be  revealed,  that 
God  will  publicly  declare  it,  and  that  he  himself  shall  hear 
the  declaration  and  see  the  Kedeemer  that  makes  it.  The 
joyful  antieipation  of  this  overeomes  him,  and  he  fainta 
with  longing — "  My  reins  are  con8umed  within  me." 

It  is  the  lowe8t  ebb  of  8orrow  that  precedes  the  flow 
of  this  full  tide  of  faith.  God  not  only  afl9[icted  him  with 
trouhle,  but  removed  from  him  all  hiunan  sympathy.  There 
is  something  more  hreaking  to  the  heart  in  the  tuming 
away  of  men  from  us,  than  in  the  aeutest  pain.  It  erushes 
U8  quite.  We  steel  ourselves  against  it  for  a  time,  and  rise 
in  hitterness  to  it  and  resentment.  But  it  hreaks  us  at 
last,  and  we  soften  and  are  utterly  cru8hed.  And  this 
seems  the  way,  whether  men  frown  on  us  with  justice  or 
no.  So  thore  eomes  on  Job,  when  he  sets  hefore  himself 
his  eomplete  easting  off  by  men,  by  his  friend8  and  his 
hou8ehold,  and  even  by  the  little  children  who  mocked  his 
attempts  to  rise  from  the  ground,  a  eomplete  breakdo¥ni, 
and  he  hursts  into  that  most  touehing  of  all  his  eries: 
"  PUy  me,  0  mi/frienās  !  Why  do  ye  perseeute  me  like  God  t " 
But  his  apt>eal  is  vain.  Thoso  Pharisaie  nmseles  will  not 
mova  The  rigidity  of  that  religious  deconmi  no  human  feel- 
ing  shall  hreak.     Seeure  as  they  are  in  their  prineiples  and 
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their  piety,  their  eount^inanee  shovvs  hiit  austore  reprohation 
of  their  wic-kc(l  frientl.  They  will  ])e  niore  aii»tere  heofiuse 
he  is  their  friend,  and  heoiinse  they  feel  it  a  saoritiee  to  he 
austere.  And,  looking  into  their  hard  eye8  and  set  faees, 
Joh  read8  only  their  unalterahle  verdict  against  him.  So  he 
turns  away  froni  them,  and  the  desire  8uddenly  8eize8  him 
to  make  his  appeal  to  po8terity,  to  record  in  writing  his 
protestation  of  his  innoeenee,  to  grave  it  in  the  roek  that  it 
might  last  for  ever,  and  that  all  generations  to  the  end  of 
time  might  read,  when  they  li8tened  to  his  8tory,  the 
solemn  denial  of  his  guilt.  "Oh  that  my  word8  were 
written,  that  they  were  graved  upon  a  hook !  That  they 
were  in8cribed  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  roek  for 
ever ! "  The  words  are  not  the  word8  ahout  his  Redeemer 
which  follow,  hut  his  protestation  of  his  innoeenee. 

But  if  that  were  possihle,  how  small  a  thing  it  would 
after  all  be !  He  need8  more,  and  shall  have  more.  His 
invineihle  confidence  in  his  innoeenee  makes  him  feel  that 
behind  all  the  darkness  there  looks  a  faee  that  shines  upon 
him.  There  is  a  living  God  who  know8  his  innoeenee,  who 
shall  yet  declare  it  to  him,  to  men,  publicly,  visihl^, — whom 
his  eye8  shall  see.  That  life  behind  lived  in  God'8  fellow- 
ship  eannot  go  for  nothing,^ — these  endearment8  are  not  for 
ever  hroken  off.  "  I  know  that  my  Kedeenier  is  living : 
whom  I  shall  see,and  mine  eye8  shall  behold  Him ;  and  my 
reins  faint  within  nie." 

The  passage  is  of  mueh  difficulty.  The  main  points 
are  these : — ver.  25, "  But  I  know  that  my  Eedeemer  liveth, 
and  in  af ter  time,  as  an  afterman,  will  8tand  upon  the  earth." 
Job  die8  under  his  afHietions,  unacknowledged  and  held 
guilty ;  but  there  is  one  that  liveth,  who  stan^s  in  sueh  a 
relation  to  him  that  he  ealls  him  his  Eedeemer.  Whether 
y^^  mean  next  of  kin,  i.e,  one  on  whom  as  next  of  kin  it 
devolves  to  take  up  his  eause  and  right  it,  or  more  generally 
one  who  will  right  him  and  deliver  him  from  the  wrong8 
which  he  suffers,  matters  very  little.  The  thing  is  that 
there  is  sueh  a  Deliverer,  and  that  He  lives,  though  Job 
die8 ;  and  that  when  Job  is  dead  this  £edeemer  will  Btand 
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u]X)u  the  earth.  The  word  l^">n^  may  mean  an  afterman^ 
either  as  oue  after  me,  takiug  my  rights,  or  8imply  as  one 
eouiiug  after  me.  lu  the  oue  ease  it  repeats  the  ielea  of 
i*?^3,  in  the  other  the  idea  of  liveth.  And  the  word  ^W,  āust^ 
seems  U8ed  for  the  earth,  not  without  referenee  to  it  as  the 
plaee  where  the  sufferer  himself  lies  in  death.  Tbe  idea8 
contiiiued  in  the  verse  are  8imply  these — that  he  has  an 
aveuger,  a  sustainer  of  his  rights;  that  thi8  B€deemer 
liveth,  dieth  not ;  and  that  He  will  manifest  Hiuiself  upou 
the  dust,  whither  He  returus  to  uphold  the  cau86  of  the 
afflieted  innoeent,  and  declare  his  innoeenoa 

"And  after  my  skin  which  is  de8troycd — this  here, 
Even  without  my  flesh  shall  I  see  Qod : 
Whom  /  sliall  see, 

An(l  my  own  eves  beho1d,  and  not  another's; 
And  my  reins  faint  within  me." 

Two  things  were  needed  for  his  vindication — one,  that  his 
innoeenee  shouM  bc  publicly  proclaimed  among  meu.  This 
is  expre8sed  in  ver.  25.  But  how  small  a  thing  that  would 
be !  His  soitow  lay  chiefly  here,  that  God  was  estranged 
from  him.  His  heart  and  flesh  cry  out  for  the  living  6od. 
The  other  half  of  his  assuranee  eoneerns  himself — he  shall 
see  this  Kedceuier,  who  shall  appear  on  his  hehalf. 

The  expressiou  n1nBI53  is  a  relative  elause,  and  nKT 
seeuiH  U8ed  Set^Tt^a)? — pointiiig  to  his  body :  "  After  tliis 
my  skin,  which  they  con8umed  " ;  aud  ^"!^*'3?^  is  tho  apodosi8 
— "then  without  my  flesh."  What  Job  looks  for  is  an 
appearauee  of  God,  a  vision  of  Him  for  himself,  an  inter- 
position  of  Him  on  his  hehalf.  He  faints  with  longing  for 
that  joyful  sight.  Now  the  question,  of  eourse,  is  niuoh 
agitated  among  interpreters — ^When  does  Job  antieipate 
this  appearanee  of  God  to  be  made  on  his  hehalf  ?  Various 
view8  are  coutended  for,  which  all  depend  on  the  different 
renderings  of  ^"ife^^P^  in  verse  26.  Some  render,  *  And 
from  my  flesh  shall  I  see';  that  is,  I  in  my  flesh — 
looking  from  it — shall  see  God.  This  translation  lead8  to 
two  view8:  (1)  That  Job  shall  see  God  even  though  he 
be  reduced  to  a  mass  of  flesh — his  skin  gone  through  Lia 
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diRea8c ;  or  (2)  that,  endowe(l  witli  iiew  flesli,  ho  8hall  see 
(f(Ml — iii  a  iiew  reHniT(;ctio!i  h(M\y.  Now  the  firat  of  these 
view8  seenis  out  of  the  ([uestion :  a  (liHtinetion  between  his 
skin  and  his  flesh  is  ineoneeivahle.  El8ewhere  he  8ay8,  "  my 
hone  eleaveth  to  my  8kin  and  to  my  flesh  "  (xix.  20).  Hia 
skin  and  hi8  flash  eannot  be  put  in  antithesis,  but  inust  meau 
the  same  thing.  This  seeins  also  to  go  against  the  8econd 
view,  and  it  is  improl)able  that  Job  would  have  called  his 
new  b(xly,  had  he  iiuagined  sueh  a  thing,  7ny  flesh,  or  that 
he  would  have  called  his  present  body  his  ski^i  merely, 
without  adding  his  flesh  also.  Others  render,  *  and  av)ay 
froin  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God' — i.e.  and  vnthotU  my  fl^esh. 
This,  again,  is  taken  differently — (1)  by  sotne  in  a  eom- 
parative  sense,  without  my  flesh — a  mere  skeleton,  but  of 
eourse  still  alive  in  this  life ;  and  (2)  by  others  absolutely 
— 8tripped  of  my  flesh,  di8embodied,  no  more  in  this  life. 
In  the  one  ease  Job  is  assured  he  shall  see  God  in  this  life, 
however  great  the  ravages  be  which  ^isease  has  made  on 
him ;  in  the  other,  he  shall  see  God  only  after  this  life  is 
ended.  Now,  I  think  that  be-ween  these  two  views  the 
truth  lies,  and  that  no  other  sense  is  posaihla  On  this 
alternative  the  following  reniarka  may  be  made: 

(1)  It  is  ahove  all  things  to  be  noticed  what  to  Job'8 
own  mind  is  the  main  point.  It  is  that  he  shall  see  God. 
The  eonneetion  of  the  whole  is :  But  I  know  that  niy 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  ...  I  shall  see  God.  The  question, 
whethei'  here  or  elseioliere,  is  not  the  main  point.  His 
afflietions  were  to  Job  the  seal  and  token  of  God*s  anger, 
— ^in  heing  afflicted  Job  felt  God*8  faee  withdrawn  from 
him.  God  was  imputing  sins  to  him.  And  so  were  his 
friends,  arguing  on  his  ealamities.  What  Job  is  a8sured  of 
is,  that  God  knows  his  innoeenee — is  still  in  frien^ship  with 
him.  And  this  invineihle  assuranee  is  the  basis  of  the 
other  invineihle  assnranee,  that  this  relation  of  God  te  him 
will  yet  be  manifested.  It  will  be  manifested  to  his  own 
joy — ^his  eyes  shall  see  God,  and  to  the  eonvietion  also  of 
men.  Nothing  speeulative  mixes  in  the  (juestion.  It  is 
piirely  a  pei-sonal  faith.      The  future  or   the   present  is 
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indiffcrcnt  8o  far  as  the  true  point  of  Job's  position  i» 
concerned. 

(2)  A  8econd  point  is  this.  I  think  it  must  be 
conceded  that  Job  does  not  antieipate  restitution  to  health 
and  j)rosi)erity  in  this  life.  Neither  in  this  ehapter  nor 
anywhere  doe8  he  express  sueh  an  opinion,  but  always,  and 
consi8tently,  an  opposite  one.  He  ealls  sueh  a  view,  when 
expres8ed  by  his  friend8,  fnockery  (xviL  2).  In  one  of  the 
most  remarkahle  passages  of  the  hook,  ehap.  xvL  18,  he 
8ay8:  "0  earth,  eover  not  my  blood," — alluding  to  the 
idea  that  the  blood  of  one  unju8tly  slain,  like  himself,  will 
not  eover,  but  lies  on  the  faee  of  the  earth,  appealing  for 
vindication.  Here  he  antieipates  that  he  shall  have  to  die 
an  unju8t  death.  Immediately  after  these  word8  he  add8 : 
"  Even  now,  He  who  shall  witnes8  for  me  is  in  heaven,  and 
He  who  shall  testify  to  me  is  on  high."  Now  this  might 
seem  a  revoeation  of  his  view  that  he  shall  die  a  martyr'8 
death;  but  it  eannot  be  so  from  what  follow&  A  few 
verses  further  on  he  say8  of  his  frien^s:  'They  ohange 
the  night  into  day — i.e.  their  promises  are,  that  the  night 
of  afflietion  will  soon  give  plaee  to  a  day  of  restitutioa 
To  which  he  answer8 :  "  If  I  have  8aid  to  eorruption,  Thou 
art  my  father ;  to  the  worm,  Thou  art  my  mother ;  where 
then  is  my  hope  ?  It  shuU  go  down  to  the  hars  of  Sheol " 
(ehap.  xviL  12).  To  the  same  effeet  is  his  ^esire  in  xix. 
23,  that  his  protestations  of  his  iunoeenee  should  be  graven 
in  the  roek  as  a  te8timony  to  all  generations  when  he  is 
no  more. 

And  that  the  new  idea  of  a  restitution  to  pro8perity 
doe8  not  appear  in  ehap.  xix.  seems  proved  by  what 
follow8.  In  ehap.  xxiii.  14  he  8ay8  that  God  will  "  perform, 
or  eomplete,  the  thing  appointed  for  him  " — t.e.  will  hring 
him  to  death  through  his  malady.  And,  again,  in  his  last 
word8,  ehap.  xxx.  23,  he  says:  "For  I  know  that  Thou 
wilt  hring  me  to  death."  To  the  former  passage,  xxiii.  14, 
he  a(lds — "  and  many  sueh  things  are  with  him."  Dying 
an  unjust  (leath,  as  Job  now  does,  is  a  eommon  oeeurrenee 
in  God'B  providenca     And  this  idea  appears  in  all   the 
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ehapters  that  follow  tho  xixth.  J()b  misses  the  Divine 
rectitiide  in  the  hiKtory  of  nien, — nien  (lie  in  afliietion 
though  they  be  righteous,  and  the  wicked  die  in  peaee 
though  they  be  sinnera,  ehaps.  xxiu.— xxv.  Henee,  in 
ehap.  xxiv.  1,  Job  asks  why  men  do  not  see  God'8  judg- 
ment  day8 — Hi8  day8  of  as8ize,  when  He  8how8  His 
rectitude  in  governing  the  world.  The  point  of  the 
speeelies  after  ehap.  xix.  i8  that  this  rectitude  of  God  faife 
to  manifest  itself  during  the  whole  life  of  some  men. 
Sueh  an  argument  could  har(ily  have  been  carried  on  if 
Job  had,  in  ehap.  xix.,  risen  to  the  assuranee  that  God 
would  visit  him  with  pro8perity  and  health  in  this  lifa 

(3)  This  seeing  of  God,  therefore,  which  Job  antieipates, 
if  it  take  plaee  in  this  life,  will  not  be  accompamed  by 
restoration  to  health  and  pro8perity.  But  could  sueh  a 
thought  have  occurred  to  Job  ?  Job'8  ^isease  wa8  to  him 
the  very  seal  of  God'8  estrangement  from  him — ^his  ealam- 
ities  were  God'8  hiding  His  faee  from  him,  and  proofs  of 
His  anger.  Henee,  in  ehap.  xiv.,  he  eontemplates  being 
hidden  in  Sheol  till  God'8  wrath  wa8  past,  and  then  heing 
reealleel  to  a  new  life.  And  it  seems  impossihle  that  Job 
could  have  conceived  God  reconciled  to  him  while  He 
contiuued  to  afiliet  him  with  his  malady. 

These  argunients  seem  to  point  to  the  eonelusion  that 
Job  does  not  antieiimte  this  api>earance  of  God  on  his 
hehalf  in  this  life — that  is,  prior  to  his  death  through  his 
disea8e.  There  are  many  individual  points  that  go  in  the 
same  direction.  The  word  Goel  naturally  suggests  a 
referenee  to  the  vindicator  of  the  de(;eased.  Admitting 
that  it  would  not  nece88iirily  do  this  if  it  8tood  alone,  it 
remaius  that  no  aeeount  of  the  word  ^n,  liveth,  ean  be  sug- 
ge8ted  which  doe8  not  iinply  an  antithesis  between  Job 
dead  and  his  living  Goel. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  regard  any  of  Job'8  utteranees 
in  any  of  his  speeehes  as  extravagunce8,  or  to  suppose  that 
he  is  allowed  by  the  author  even  to  contradict  himself,  or  to 
rise  to  an  idea  in  one  verse  out  of  all  eonneetion  with  its 
8urrounding  context,  or  which  he  (iismissee  as  not  further 
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tio  be  pursueil.  On  tbe  contrary,  he  usually  flings  out 
i(le<'i8  first,  generally  or  vaguely,  wbich  ho  resunies  and 
pui-sues  till  he  has  given  them  full  expre8sion.  This  makes 
it  prohahle  that  the  ooneeption  of  a  new  life  thrown  out 
in  ehap.  xiv.  is  not  a  niere  isolated  idea,  like  a  flash  of 
light  8walIowed  up  for  ever  in  the  darknesa  It  is  rather 
the  eonuneneement  of  a  progress  wbicb  find8  its  cliniax  in 
ehap.  xix.  This  progress  has  three  stages,  first,  that  of 
presentiment  in  ehap.  xiv. : — "  If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live 
again?  Thou  wouldst  eall,  and  I  would  an8wer  Thee!" 
Second,  that  of  prayer  in  ehaps.  xvL-xvii. : — "  My  witne68 
is  in  heaven,  and  He  who  shall  testif^  for  me  ia  on  high. 
Mine  eye  droppeth  tears  unto  God  that  He  would  maintain 
the  right  of  a  man  with  God,  and  between  a  man  and  his 
fellow."  These  are  word8  wbich  follow  the  other  words : 
"  0  earth,  eover  not  my  blood."  And,  third,  that  of  assur- 
anee,  in  ehap.  xix. :  "  I  know  that  my  Iledeemer  liveth — 
whom  I  shall  see." 

(4)  If,  as  seems  neeessar^,  we  assume  that  Job  expected 
this  appearanee  of  God  on  his  hehalf  not  previous  to  his 
death,  we  must  not  attempt  to  fill  up  the  outlines  which 
he  has  drawn.  We  nmst  take  eare  not  to  eomplete  the 
sketeh  out  of  events  that  have  tranapired  long  after  liis 
day,  or  out  of  heliefs  reposing  on  these  eventa  that  are 
now  eurrent  among  ourselves.  The  English  Version  hsis 
done  80  at  the  e^pense  of  the  original.  The  niain  point 
of  Job'8  assuranee  is,  that  God  will  appear  to  vindicate  him, 
and  that  he  himself  shall  see  Him  in  peaee  and  reeoneilia- 
tion.  It  is  for  this  that  he  faints  with  longing.  This  is 
the  point  that  ahsorhs  his  attention.  And,  probably,  this 
80  absorbed  his  imagination  that  the  8urrounding8  of  the 
event  were  hardly  thought  of.  These  8urrounding8  hardly 
form  a  positive  part  of  his  assuranee  at  all.  We  must 
lay  no  stress  on  them  as  parts  of  his  eoneeption  or  vision. 
We  should  be  wrong  to  say  that  Job  eontemplates  a  purely 
spiritual  vision  of  God.  And  we  8hould  be  wrong  to  8ay 
that  he  eontemplates  heing  invested  with  a  new  body  wlien 
he  sees  God.     He  was  a  living  man  when  he  projected 
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hefore  his  own  mind  tliis  glorious  vision ;  and  probably  he 
faneies  himselt  to  see  it,  wheu  it  is  reahsc<i,  as  a  living 
man.  This  seems  likely,  heofiuse  he  threatens  his  friend8 
with  God*8  anger  when  He  appears.  But  he  had  not  in 
his  mind  at  the  time  any  thought  of  the  necessary  pre- 
liminaries  —  sueh  as  heing  invested  with  a  new  body. 
He  sees  the  eoming  appearanee  of  God,  and  he  sees 
himself  present  with  it,  and  he  faueies  himself  a  living 
man. 

It  is  a  fundamental  thought,  then,  in  Job's  mind,  that 
God's  anger  will  pursue  him  to  the  grave.  Restoration  in 
this  life  is  an  illusion,  a  false  issue,  which  the  friends  hold 
up  hefore  hiuL  But  he  knows  hetter.  The  certainty 
which  he  expresses  is  a  certainty  which  eoneems  him  after 
death — without  his  flesh  he  shall  see  God.  He  shall  see 
Him ;  and  his  eye8,  not  another's,  behold  Him.  Other  eye8 
may  se^  Him  too, — ^but  his  shalL  Job'8  sorrow  wa8  that 
God  wa8  unseen,  that  He  eluded  his  seareh — '*  Oh  that  I 
knew  where  I  might  find  Him."  But  this  hiding  of  Himself 
shall  not  always  eontinue ;  and  the  thought  of  seeing  Him 
overeomes  him,  so  that  he  eries  out :  "  My  reins  faint  within 
me." 

No^  it  is  nece8sary  to  consider  what  Job  wa8, — in  his 
righteousness  \  this  is  the  very  hasis  of  aU, — a  just  man, 
fearing  God  and  e8chewing  evil.  A  man  in  union  with  God 
— living  by  faith  on  God.  The  writer  puts  him  out8ide 
of  the  Israelitish  community ;  he  is  not  one  of  the  eove- 
nant  people.  He  has  not  mueh  ahout  him  to  fall  back  upon, 
no  puhlie  life  embodying  God'8  relations  to  men,  no  great 
society  of  helievers  on  whose  experience  to  lean  and  draw 
support  from,  nothing  but  his  own  hi8tory — ^his  eonseiousness. 
For,  whatever  supports  one  may  have  in  what  is  without, 
in  ordinances  and  a  ehureh  life  and  a  visihle  organisation, 
as  proofs  to  him  that  there  is  a  God — a  God  of  graee,  and 
that  He  has  revealed  Himself  to  men,  and  is  dwelling 
among  them  in  very  truth, — all  these  things  but  help  to 
form  his  eonseiousness — are  but  outer  food  to  be  tumed  into 
personal  nourishment,  and  must  be  so  U8ed ;  and  one's  own 
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ln8tory  and  experience  may  be  in  extreme  eireumstanees 
enough,  jiist  as  it  is  iu  all  easos  ue(iessary. 

Further,  looking  nicrely  at  the  things  here  8aid,  they 
are  very  singular,  they  are  all  eonerete  things,  and  not 
general ;  but  if  turned  into  generals,  we  hardly  yet  know 
more.  First,  there  is  One  who  uphoUs  the  eause  of  men, 
who  shall  yet  8tand  upon  the  earth  and  declare  of  everyone 
according  to  his  deed8.  There  is  a  Eedeemer,  a  righter  of 
men  from  the  wrongs  and  8orrow8  of  the  world  and  the 
maliee  of  Satan.  This  shall  be  puhlie,  hefore  the  eyes  of 
all.  What  this  man  reaehes  through  his  trouhlee,  and 
affirms  of  his  own  ease,  must  be  true  of  all.  Secon(i,  there 
shall  be  to  the  righteous  a  eomplete  reunion  with  Goi 
Estrangements,  whether  explicable  or  no,  shall  be  reeon- 
ciled,  and  the  eye  of  the  ju8t  shall  see  GoA 

The  guestion  must  be  put, — Doe8  Job  eontemplate  the 
vindication  of  himself  hefore  men  and  his  own  vision  of 
God  as  eontemporaneous  ?  There  seems  no  eertain  answer 
to  be  returned  to  this  guestion.  In  the  01d  Testament  it 
is  ideas  and  things  that  appear,  not  times  and  season&  It 
is  fragments,  not  whole8.  Here,  two  things  are  certainly 
airirnicd  with  irrefragahle  certainty :  A  puhhe  eonfession 
by  God  of  the  just  hefore  the  world,  and  a  union  of  the 
just  with  Himself  in  bles8ed  vision.  That  the  things  are 
contemj)oraneous  may  not  be  here  taught  Nor  ean  we 
conclude  with  certainty  in  what  condition  the  sufterer 
thought  himself  to  be  when  seeing  his  Redeemer.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Vindicator  shall  rise  upon  the  dust — and  even 
without  his  flesh  Job  shall  see  Him.  This  implies  that  not 
in  this  life  or  with  this  body  he  shall  behold  Him.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  goel  and  afterm/in  stands  upon  the 
earth,  and  there  might  be  a  return  here  to  the  bold 
antieipation  of  the  xivth  ehapter,  If  there  is  not,  then 
it  is  left  to  us  to  put  the  two  antieipations  together  and 
make  a  whole  out  of  them. 

Onee  more,  if  we  eoneeive  Job'8  ease  in  its  true 
breadth — who,  at  hottom,  was  his  aeeuser,  the  Satan ;  who 
ultimately  it  is  that,  as  Judge  and  Vindicator|  shall  8taud 
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upon  the  earth,  He  to  whom  all  judgment  is  committed, 
heing  the  Son  of  Man ;  what  eye8  it  is  that  are  needful  to 
see  Him  who  eame  in  the  flesh,  even  eyes  of  flesh,  when  to 
those  who  look  for  Him,  Hc  shall  eome  the  8econd  time,  for 
salvation — we  shall  have  the  elements  for  a  eonstruetion 
greater  than  that  yet  reared  in  the  01d  Testament.  In 
treating  the  01d  Testament  8cientifically,  we  8how  the 
materials  of  the  fahrie  not  yet  reared;  in  treating  it 
practiciilly,  wc  may  even  exhibit  the  fahrie  fully  reared. 

The  vision  of  his  meeting  6od  in  peaee  so  absorbed  Job'B 
mind,  that  the  preliminaries  which  would  oeeur  to  a  mind  in 
a  ealmer  condition,  and  which  immediately  oeeur  to  us,  were 
not  present  to  his  thoughts.  Yet  I  do  not  know  but  that  to 
Job'8  mind  all  the  religious  essentials  were  present  which 
we  assoeiate  with  the  future  life.  And  though  the  aneient 
and  traditional  interpretation  of  the  passage  wa8  in  many 
respeets  exegetically  false,  and  imposed  on  Job'8  mind  our 
more  partieular  eoneeptions,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  seized 
the  true  elements  of  Job'8  situation  in  a  manner  truer  to 
the  reality  than  ean  be  said  of  some  modcm  expositionB. 

The  situation  of  Job  differed  from  that  of  the  Fsalmists 
whose  words  we  have  in  Pss.  xvi.,  xlix.,  and  lxxiii.  These 
men  wero,  when  they  spoke,  in  fellow8hip  with  God.  What 
they  demand  is  the  eontinuanee  of  it.  But  Job  had  lost 
it.  This  saint  has  a  double  difficulty  to  overeoma  His 
invineihle  faith  in  God*s  relation  to  him  at  heart,  in  apite 
of  a  darknes8  which  will  last  all  this  life,  enahles  him  to 
overeome  it,  and  to  rise  to  the  assuranee  that  this  estrange- 
ment  of  God  shall  be  removed,  and  that  he  shall  see  Him 
in  peaee.     This  is  a  very  profound  faith. 

10.   The  Hope  of  an  After-Life  in  relation  to  the  ideas 

of  Life  and  Deaih. 

Tlie  01d  Testament  view  of  Immortality  is  a  very 
large  one.  It  emhraees  a  varioty  of  elements  which  re- 
quire  eareful  8tudy,  and  which  may  seein  at  first  ohseura 
It  may  be  best  understood  if  we  look  at  these  three  point» 
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in  partieular: — first,  the  01d  Testament  view  of  āeaih] 
8econd,  the  01d  Testament  view  of  life ;  and,  third,  the 
reeoneiliation  of  the  two — or  the  way  in  which  life  over- 
eomes  death.  It  might  seem  to  be  more  natural  to  speak 
first  of  li/e,  but  it  may  conduce  to  eleamess  if  the  que8tion 
of  āeath  be  put  firat. 

On  sueh  question8  as  life,  āeath,  the  body  and  the  soul, 
there  are  several  witnes8e8  who  otfer  us  their  testimon^. 
Tliere  is  seienee ;  there  is  speeulation,  aneient  and  modem ; 
and  there  is  Seripture.  We  naturally  eompare  their  testi- 
monies.  This  is  inevitahla  And  on  eomparing  them,  or 
any  two  of  them,  say  seienee  and  Seripture,  it  may  tura 
out  that  they  do  not  agree.  But  there  is  an  important 
prcliminary  que8tion  regarding  tho  witnesse8 — ^Are  they 
witnes8es  of  the  same  kind  ?  The  ^uestion  is  not  whether 
the  one  is  more  or  less  credible  than  the  other,  but  whether 
they  really  be  witnesses  that  speak  to  the  same  things; 
whether,  though  they  all  speak  ahout  the  world  and  man 
and  the  body  and  soul,  they  do  not  speak  of  these  looking 
at  them  f rom  quite  different  points  of  view.  If  the  latter  is 
the  ease,  these  witne8se8,  though  giving  difierent  testimonies 
regarding  these  subject8,  may  not  be  in  eonfiiet 

What  students  of  the  01d  Testament  have  rather  to 
eomplain  of  is,  that  its  testimony  on  all  matters  which  are 
also  matters  of  seienee  is  virtually  suppressed,  through  the 
assumption  that  it  is  a  witne8S  of  the  same  kind  witb 
the  seientifie  witnes8es,  and  that  its  testimony  moves  in 
the  same  plane.  Heneo  the  trepidation  lest  there  Bhould 
be  contradiction,  and  the  rash  haste  to  efieet  a  harmony. 
The  maxim  that  the  Bible  and  nature  having  the  same 
Author  eannot  contradict  one  another,  in  itself  a  right 
niaxim,  may  bccomc  misehievous  if  we  set  out  with  nnjust 
notions  of  the  two,  or  assume  that  the  Bible  and  seienee 
deliver  testimony  within  the  same  sphere.  The  result  is 
to  lead  to  a  eomparison  of  seieuee  as  the  interpreter  of 
nature  with  Seripture,  to  attempts  at  harmony,  to  explana- 
tions  sometimes  forccd ;  in  the  eourse  of  which  it  happeus 
either  that  seientifie  results  are  denied,  or  said  to  be  so 
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immature  that  nothing  ean  be  founded  on  thom,  or  else 
siieli  a  haze  is  thrown  around  Seripture  that  practically 
all  meaning  is  denied  to  it  The  latter  is  U8ually  the 
ease ;  for  in  this  eontiiot  theology  generally  suflers  a  defeat, 
and  the  result  is  scarcely  less  disastrou8  to  Seripture  tlian 
the  open  aseription  of  error  to  it  For  while  its  authority 
may  bo  formally  upheld,  it  is  uiade  to  be  so  ohseure 
that  on  a  large  elass  of  8ul)jects  it  eannot  be  taken  into 
any  praetieal  aeeount. 

Now,  unque8tionably  seienee  and  Seripture  look  at  all 
the  things  on  which  they  speak  in  eommon  from  difFerent 
]X)int8  of  view.  Seienee  husies  itself,  whether  it  speak  of 
the  world  or  of  man,  with  a  ph^sieal  eonstitution  under 
pliy8ieal  law.  This  is  an  idea  unknown  to  the  01d  Testa- 
ment.  In  its  view  the  world  is  a  moral  eonstitution,  all 
the  phenomena  of  which  illustrate  moral  law  and  suhserve 
nioral  ends.  Now  it  is  of  great  importanee  to  keep  this 
general  distinction  hefore  our  mind8.  It  would  be  of  greiit 
utility  to  go  through  Seripture  under  the  guidance  of  this 
general  prineiple  which  pervades  it,  eoUeeting  all  that  it 
say8  ahout  the  world  or  man,  hefore  hringing  its  testimony 
into  any  eomparison  with  what  seienee  says.  We  might 
find  that  though  the  testimonies  were  very  ^iffierent,  yet 
Seripture  in  making  moral  afifirmations  regarding  the 
universe  did  not  contradict  seienee  in  making  ph^sieal 
aflSrmations.  And  we  shouM  always  be  justified  in  8aying 
of  any  apparently  ph^sieal  affirmations  which  Seripture 
makes,  that  to  make  sueh  affirmations  is  not  its  direct 
objoct.  Sueh  physical  statements  are  only  the  vehiele  or 
indirect  means  of  making  moral  statementa 

(1)  As  to  āeeUh.  The  01d  Testament  means  by  that 
what  we  oureelves  mean  when  we  use  the  word.  It  is  tho 
phenomenon  which  we  ohserve,  and  which  we  eall  dyivg.  But 
in  the  01d  Testament  this,  so  to  speak,  eontains  two  things, 
deatli  itself  or  dying,  and  the  state  of  the  dead.  Now,  on 
tlie  one  hand,  all  \mi^  of  the  01d  Testiiment  indicate  the 
prevaleneo  of  the  view  that  at  eleath  the  person  who  die8 
is  not  annihilated     The  person  who  is  dead  has  uot  ceased 
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to  exi8t,  though  he  has  cea8ed  to  live.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  death  ifl  not  merely  the  separation  of  body  and  soul, 
the  body  falling  into  decay  and  the  soul  eontinuing  to 
liva  The  01d  Testament  doe8  not  direct  its  attention  to 
the  body  or  the  soul  so  mueh  a8  to  the  person,  and  the  person 
who  dies  remain8  dead.  Death  paral^ses  the  life  of  the 
pei*8on.  The  per8on  who  has  died  oontinues  dead.  He 
deHcends  into  the  plaee  where  all  dead  persons  are  oon- 
gregated,  called  in  the  01d  Testament  S/ieol,  and  in  the 
New  Testament  Haāes,  The  dead  person  is  there  not  non- 
existent,  but  dead,  and  all  the  con8equencea  which  we 
ob«erve  to  follow  death  here  pursue  him  there, — he  is 
eut  off  from  all  fellow.5hip  with  the  living,  whether  the 
living  be  man  or  God. 

Of  eourse,  the  Hebrew  view  of  death  is  not  materialistia 
Ju8t  as  in  the  history  of  ereation  Goil  formed  man  out 
of  the  dust  of  the  grouud,  and  hreatheil  into  his  noetrils 
the  hreath  of  hfe,  ju8t  as  the  body  is  represente^  as  eom- 
plete  while  not  yet  inhabited  by  the  soul,  which  wa8  drawn 
from  el8ewhere  and  entered  the  body ;  so  the  soul  leaves  the 
body  in  death,  but  doe8  not  heeome  extinct  Yet  the  01d 
Testament  doe8  not  eall  that  which  de8cend8  into  Sheol,  the 
plaee  of  the  dead,  either  sovl  or  spirit.  It  is  the  deceased 
person.  And  this  person,  though  dead,  wa8  to  sueh  an 
extent  still  exi8tent,  that  he  wa8  suppo8ed  eapahle  of  heing 
evoked  by  the  neeromaneer,  as  in  the  ease  of  SamueL  The 
person  still  subsisted,  though  dead. 

Again,  the  Hebrew  view  is  far  from  being  akin 
to  the  philosophie  theory,  which  held  the  body  to  be 
the  spirit's  prison-house,  from  which  when  set  at  liberty 
the  spirit  rejoiced  in  a  fuller  life,  and  could  expand  its 
faeulties  to  a  greater  exercise  of  power  than  wa8  possi^le 
to  it  when  crampcd  in  the  narrow  material  eell.  Sueh 
a  view  of  the  hoAy  is  far  from  heing  SeripturaL  But, 
on  the  other  hanel,  we  must  e(iually  ^ismiss  from  our 
minds  ideiis  which  Cluistianity  has  made  familiar  to  us, — 
ideas  of  a  culminati<m  of  tho  spirit  at  death  into  nioral  per- 
feetion,  and  the  drifting  away  of  all  cloud8  w}iich  ohseure 
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tho  faee  of  G(k1  to  it  here  on  earth.  This  view  is  the  end, 
the  result,  of  the  developuient  and  the  struggles  of  faith 
which  we  ohserve  in  the  01d  Testament  But  it  must  not 
be  a8sumed  at  the  heginning  of  them. 

Oismissing,  then,  all  these  idea8  from  our  mind,  we 
have  to  adhere  to  the  representations  in  the  01d  Testament. 
And  the  point  that  requires  to  be  kept  firm  hold  of  is, 
that  the  person  who  dies  remains  dead,  not  merely  in  the 
sense  that  he  doe8  not  Uve  on  earth,  but  in  every  sense ; 
life  is  paraly8ed  in  whatever  element  of  oifr  heing  it  may 
be  8upposed  to  resi^e.  The  state  of  the  dead  is  a  eon- 
tinuanoe,  a  prolongation  of  death.  A  few  passages  may 
be  cited  to  illustrate  what  wa8  thought  of  the  state  of 
those  dead. 

(a)  There  are  eertain  strong  expressions  used  at  times 
in  the  01d  Testament  regarding  death,from  which  it  might 
be  inferred,  indeed,  that  it  wa8  believed  that  the  existence 
of  the  person  eame  to  an  end  ab8olutely,  e.g,  (Ps.  cxlvi.  4) : 
"  His  hreath  goeth  forth,  he  retumeth  to  his  earth ;  in  that 
very  day  his  thoughts  perish "  (Ps.  cxlvL  4) ;  "0  spare 
me,  that  I  may  reeover  strength,  hefore  I  go  henee,  and 
be  no  more"  (Ps.  xxxix.  14);  "  Why  dost  thou  not  pardon 
my  transgression  ?  for  now  shall  I  sleep  in  the  dust ;  and 
thou  shalt  seek  me  eame8tly,  but  I  shall  not  be"  (Job 
vii  21). .  "  For  a  tree  hath  hope,  if  it  be  eut  down,  that  it 
will  sprout  again ;  but  man  dieth,  and  wasteth  away :  man 
giveth  up  the  ghost,  and  where  is  he  ?  Man  lieth  down, 
and  riseth  not ;  till  the  heavens  be  no  more,  they  shall  not 
awake,  nor  be  r«d8ed  out  of  their  sleep"  (Job  xiv.  7). 
But  these  are  merely  the  strong  expres8ions  of  de8pondency 
and  regret  over  a  life  soon  ended  here,  and  that  never 
returns  to  be  lived  on  earth  again.  The  very  name  and  eon- 
eeption  of  Sheol,  the  plaee  of  the  dead,  is  suffieient  answer 
to  the  first  impression  that  they  produco.  The  word  Sheol, 
as  has  beon  said,  is  of  uneertain  moaning ;  but  it  pn)bahly  is 
conn(»eted  with  tlie  root  tliat  signifies  to  f/ape  uv  yawn,  and 
niay  niean  a  ehasni  or  aby8H,  and  thus  (litler  little  in  mean- 
ing  from  our  own  word  Ilell,  connected  with  the  word  to 
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bc  hollino,  A  word  of ten  used  in  parallelism  with  it  is  /n^, 
aud  in  the  New  TesUinieut  ahifss.  This  plaee,  where  dead 
peraons  are  asseiul^letl,  is  represented  as  the  opjx)site  of  this 
upper  world  of  light  and  Ufe ;  it  is  spoken  of  as  deep  dowii 
iu  the  earth  :  "  Those  that  seek  my  soul,  to  destroy  it,  shall 
go  down  iuto  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  "  (Pa  IxiiL  9); 
or  it  is  uuder  the  earth,  "the  sha^es  tremhle  midemeath 
the  watera"  (Job  xxvi.  5).  Con'esponding  to  this  it  is 
a  laud  of  darkne88,  as  Job  8ay8 :  "  A  land  of  ^arkness,  as 
darkne88  itself ;  without  any  order,  and  where  the  hght  is 
as  darkne8s"  (x.  22). 

Of  eourse  there  is  no  formal  topography  to  be  sought  for 
SheoL  It  is  in  great  measure  the  ereation  of  the  imagination, 
deep  down  under  the  earth,  or  under  the  water8  of  the  seaa 
It  is  the  abode  of  departed  persons,  the  plaee  appointed  for 
all  living.  The  generations  of  one's  forefathers  are  there,  anei 
he  who  die8  is  *  gathered  unto  his  fathers.'  The  tiihal  Aisi- 
sions  of  one's  nation  are  there,  and  the  dead  is  gathered 
unto  his  peopla  Separate^  from  them  here,  he  is  united 
to  theui  there ;  and  if  even  his  own  de8cendant8  had  died 
hefore  him,  they  are  there,  and  he  goes  down,  as  Jacob  to  liis 
son,  to  Sheol  mourning.  None  ean  hope  to  eseape  enteriug 
among  these  dead  personalities :  "  What  man  is  he  that 
liveth,  and  shall  not  see  death ;  that  shall  dehver  his  soul 
from  the  hand  of  Sheol  ? "  (Ps.  lxxxix.  48). 

(&)  We  have  seen  that,  as  death  oonsists  in  tbe 
with<lrawal  by  Gcxi  of  His  spirit  of  Ufe,  and  as  this 
spirit  is  the  souree  of  euergy  and  vital  foree,  the  person- 
ality  in  death  is  left  feehle.  All  that  helongs  to  hfe  eeases 
except  hare  suhsistenee.  Henee  Sheol  is  called  Ahaāāan, 
*  perishing  * ;  it  is  called  eessation.  The  persons  there  are  still 
and  sileut  as  in  sleep.  They  are  called  shades.  The 
condition  is  called  *  silenee ' :  "  unless  the  Lord  had  heen 
my  help,  my  soul  had  dwelt  in  silenee"  (Ps.  xciv.  17).  It 
is  the  Iand  of  forgetf ulness :  "the  living  know  that  they 
must  die :  but  the  dead  kuow  uot  anythiug.  Also  their  love, 
aud  their  hatred,  and  their  euvv,  is  now  perished  "  (Eeeles. 
ix.  5) ;  "  Art  tliou  heeouie  weak  as  one  of   us  ? "   is  the 
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salutation  with  wliich  the  miglity  king  of  Babylon  is 
greeted  by  the  shaeles.  Yet  thi8  passage  in  Isa.  xiv.  re- 
presents  the  dead  as  haviiig  a  kind  of  eonseiousness  of 
theniselves  and  others,  a  nieinory  of  the  past,  and  as 
enjoying  a  kind  of  suhsistenee,  which,  though  not  life,  is 
a  dini  retleetion  and  shadow  of  life  upon  the  earth.  The 
soeial  distinction8  tliat  prevail  on  earth  are  continued  in 
Sheol.  Shadowy  kings  sit  upon  impereeptihle  thrones, 
froui  which  they  are  stirred  with  a  flieker  of  interest 
and  eniotion  to  greet  any  distinguished  new  arrival.  Ee- 
speetahle  circumcised  persons  refuse  to  mingle  with  the 
uncircumcised. 

But  all  this,  it  ean  be  readily  seen,  is  partly  poetry  and 
partly  effort  of  the  imagination.  It  is  not  doctrine.  It  is 
the  product  of  the  imagination  operating  on  the  eireumstanees 
connected  with  death.  The  grave  suggests  a  deep  eavemoua 
reeeptaele  as  the  plaee  of  the  dead.  The  sleep  of  death  eauses 
them  to  deem  it  a  land  of  stillness  and  silenea  The  flaccidy 
powerless  eorpse  makes  them  think  of  the  person  as  feehle, 
without  energy  or  power.  Only  this  amount  of  certainty 
seems  deducible,  that  the  dead  persons  still  in  some  way 
8ubsisted  Death  puts  an  end  to  the  existence  of  no 
person. 

(c)  My  impression  is,  as  has  heen  stated,  that  so  far  as 
the  01d  Testanient  writing8  are  coiicemed,  there  appears 
nowhere  any  distinction  between  good  and  evil  in  this 
plaee  of  the  dead.  Sheol  is  no  plaee  of  punishment  itself 
nor  if  reward.  Neither  is  it  divided  into  any  distinct, 
retrihutive  eompartmenta  The  state  there  is  not  blessed- 
ness  nor  misery.  It  is  suhsistenee  simply.  There  is  a 
di8tinction  drawn  in  the  01d  Testament  between  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked.  But  it  is  not  a  distinction  in 
regard  to  their  condition  in  Sheol.  It  is  a  distinction 
anterior  to  Sheol, — a  distinction  according  to  which  the 
righteous  do  not  fall  into  Sheol  at  all,  as  will  appear 
iminediately. 

((/)  There  is  one  more  point  in  regard  to  the  dead  that 
is  of  iiiiportanea      Oonneetion  with  the  world  of  life  is 
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completcly  brokcn.  The  dead  man  eannot  retum  to  earth, 
nor  (loes  he  know  anything  of  the  things  of  earth ;  even  the 
fate,  happy  or  miserahle,  of  those  he  wa8  most  bound  up 
with,  is  unknown  to  him :  "  Ilis  sons  eome  to  honour,  and 
hc  knoweth  it  not;  thcy  are  hrought  low,  and  he  per- 
eeiveth  it  not  of  them"  (Job  xiv.  21)..  Yet,  with  the 
strong  helief  in  the  existencc  of  the  personalities  in  Sheol, 
thero  wa8  not  unnaturally  a  popular  superstition  that  they 
ci)uld  be  reached,  and  that  they  could  give  eounsel  to  the 
living.  The  helief  probably  wa8  not  that  the  dead  must 
have  more  knowledge  than  the  living,  from  the  mere  faet 
of  their  having  passe^  into  another  etate.  It  wa8  not 
thought  that  there  must  be  wisdom  with  great  r>eath. 
More  likely  the  dead  to  whom  reeourse  wa8  had  were 
persons  who  were  eminent  when  living,  sueh  as  prophets 
or  great  aneestors,  and  who  might  still  be  suppo8ed  eapahle 
of  giving  eounsel  or  light  to  the  living  in  their  perplexity. 
This  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  Saul's  ^esire  to  considt 
Samuel.  The  prophet  Isaiah,  however,  ridicule8  the  idea : 
"  Should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their  God  ?  shouM  they 
seek  for  the  living  unto  the  dead?"  (viii.  19).  But  the 
main  point  is  that  the  relation  between  the  decea8ed  person 
and  God  was  held  to  be  altogether  severed.  This  wa8  what 
gave  death  its  signifieanee  to  the  religious  mind,  and  caused 
sueh  a  revulsion  against  it,  eulminating  in  suoh  protests 
as  tliat  in  Ps.  xvL 

Now  these  points  regarding  dcath  and  the  state  of  the 
dcad  perhaps  are  hardly  to  be  called  Seripture  teaehing ; 
they  are  rather  the  eoneeptions  lying  in  the  popular  mind 
wluch  Seripture  presupposes,  and  which  are  niade  the 
f()undation  on  which  what  may  more  fairly  be  called 
Scri])turc  teaehing  is  reareil.  But  all  kind8  of  naen  are 
repre8cntcd  in  Scrij)ture  as  giving  e^pression  to  these 
sentiments,  the  pious  as  well  as  othera  They  are  elements 
of  the  national  niiiKl.  Tliey  forni,  in  faet,  the  eonvietions 
against  which  the  faith  of  tlie  ])iou8  struggU* ;  and  in  this 
fitruggle  ro4illy  lies  tlie  eontrihution  nuule  to  the  doctrine  of 
immortality  in  the  01d  Testament.    Uow  general  these  oon- 
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vietionR  are  Tnay  lie  seen  from  Tm.  vi.,  xxx.,  and  Hczekia]i*8 
pravor,  iHii.  xxxviii.  Tii  tlie  tirst  it  is  8ai(l,"  Koturn,  (.)  Uml, 
(leliver  niy  soul :  for  in  (leatli  tliere  is  no  reuienihranee  of 
Tliee ;  in  Slieol  \vbo  shall  give  Thee  thanks  ? "  In  the 
seeonel,  "  I  erieU  unto  the  Lord,  What  profit  is  there  in 
niy  blood,  when  I  go  down  to  the  pit  ?  Shall  the  du8t  praise 
Tliee?  shall  it  declare  Thy  truth?"  And  in  the  last, 
"  For  Sheol  eannot  praise  Thee,  death  eannot  eelehrate 
Thee :  they  that  go  down  to  the  pit  eannot  hope  for  Thy 
truth."  And  the  plaintive  singer  in  Ps.  xxxix.  plead8,  as 
Job  often  does,  for  an  extension  of  his  earthly  life  on  this 
ground :  "  Hold  not  Thy  peaee  at  niy  tears :  for  I  am  a 
stranger  with  Thee,  and  a  sojoumer,"  the  meaning  being, 
as  has  been  noticed,  nearly  the  opposite  of  what  the 
Ghristian  mind  would  read  into  the  words.  To  the  01d 
Testament  saint  this  life  on  earth  was  a  brief  but  happy 
visit  paid  to  the  Lord;  but  death  summoned  the  visitor 
away,  and  it  eame  to  an  end.  This  is  always  the  signifieant 
element  in  the  popular  view  of  death,  that  it  severed  the 
relation  between  the  person  and  God. 

2.  As  to  Li/e, — As  by  death,  so  by  life  the  01d 
Testament  means  what  we  mean  by  it.  It  starts  from  the 
idea  not  of  the  soul,  but  of  the  person.  *  Life '  is  wliat 
we  so  eall ;  it  is  the  exi8tence  of  the  eomplete  personality, 
in  its  unity,  body  and  souL  Man  was  made  a  living 
person,  sueh  as  any  one  of  us  is,  and  the  maintenanee 
of  this  condition  is  li/e,  But  in  the  01d  Testament 
there  is  alway8  an  additional  element  What  might  be 
called  the  eentre  of  gravity  of  life  is  not  phy8ical,  but 
nioral  or  religious.  Man  wa8  created  a  living  pers^m, 
in  a  partieular  relation  to  God;  and  this  relation  to 
God  would  have  maintained  him  in  the  condition  of  a 
living  person.  The  bond  of  unity  in  the  elements  of 
man*8  nature  is  his  moral  relation  to  Go(L  So  that  li/e, 
as  the  01d  Testament  uses  the  term,  is  what  we  name  li/e, 
with  the  addition  of  the  fellow8hip  of  GoeL  This  wi8  the 
condition  of  the  original  man — he  wa8  a  living  person. 
This  is  l'ife,  and  the  eontiuuanee  of  it  is  imm(n'taiity.     Xhe 
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idea  of  iniiiiortality  wliicli  tlie  01d  Testament  teaehes,  or  is 
engaged  with,  is  not  a  doctriue  of  the  suhsistenee  merelv 
of  the  immaterial  part  of  man's  heing.  It  is  a  doctrine,  first, 
of  the  suhsistenee  of  the  whole  of  man's  being,  body  and 
soul ;  and,  8econdly,  not  of  the  suhsistenee  of  this  merely, 
but  its  suhsistenee  in  the  fellowship  of  God.  The  mere 
suhsistenee  of  the  dead  person  wa8  never  que8tionecL 
Seripture  has  no  need  to  affirm  it,  but  presupposes  it 
What  it  is  occupied  with  is  a  rehgious  immortality,  an 
immortality  which  shall  preserve  and  prolong  that  hfe 
with  6od  actually  enjoyed  by  the  living  eaints  here  upon 
the  earth. 

The  early  ehapters  of  Genesis  illustrate  what  is  meant 
by  life  and  immortality,  They  tell  us  that  Adam  wa8 
made  a  living  person, — a  person  sueh  as  we  are,  and  living 
as  any  of  us  livea  This  man  lives  in  fellow8hip  with  G^ 
The  passage,  from  its  way  of  speaking,  ^ppears  to  assume 
that  life  is  to  eontinue ;  for  a  waming  is  given  that  it  will 
eease  in  eertain  events.  Apart  from  these  events  it  is 
destincd  to  flow  on.  The  question  is  not  raised  as  to  how 
long  it  will  flow  on ;  but  no  eessation  is  contemplated,  except 
in  the  ease  of  a  partieular  oeeurrenee.  The  man  who  Uves 
is  not  a  body  nor  a  soul,  but  a  eomplete  person,  No 
qucstion  is  raised  whether  the  soul  be  immortal  from  its 
nature,  nor  whether  the  body  be  from  its  nature  liahle  to 
dissolution.  The  passage  says  nothing  of  the  body  or 
tlie  soul,  it  speaks  of  the  person,  who  lives  as  we  under- 
8tand  life  to  be.  This  is  Ufe  in  the  primary  condition 
of  nian,  in  the  fellowship  of  God,  and  this  life  has  an  inde- 
finite  flow  onward,  provided  a  eertain  oeeurrenee  do  not 
intervene.  When  we  pass  aeross  the  record  of  many 
generations,  and  eome  to  the  8tory  of  the  Patriarehal  and 
Mosaie  ages,  we  pereeive  the  same  eoneeptions  prevailing. 
There  is  no  allusion  in  the  literature  of  the  periods  to  a 
future  life  of  reward ;  yet  life  and  death  are  set  hefore 
Israel.  What  is  this  life  that  is  spoken  of  ?  It  is  life  as 
we  behold  it  in  the  ease  of  any  Uving  man,  but  alwa78  with 
an  additional  element     It  lay  in  God'8  favour.     £xtemal 
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gooils  wcre  gootl,  whcn  00(1*8  prosenee  and  favour  werc  in 
theni.  They  wcre  seals  to  tlie  pious  Israelite  of  God*8 
good  pleasure  with  him.  In  the  joyou8ne8S  of  exi8tence 
and  in  the  elee :  light  of  God'8  favour  the  01d  Testanient 
8aint  in  hi8  full  bodily  exi8tencc  u]:)on  tho  earth,  in  the 
language  of  Seripturo,  had  life. 

It  has  always  been  surprising  to  readers  of  the  01d 
Testament  that  there  is  so  little  referenee  in  it — in  many 
parts  of  it  no  referenee  at  all — to  what  we  eall  a  future 
life,  And  thero  is,  no  doubt,  some  difficulty  in  eoneeiv- 
ing  the  mode8  of  thinking  that  prevailed  in  Israel.  In 
point  of  faet,  our  mode8  of  thinking  and  theirs  form  two 
extremea  We  have  been  taught  by  many  things  to  feel 
that  a  true  or  perfeet  religious  life  with  God  eannot  be 
lived  upon  the  earth ;  that  only  in  another  sphere  ean  true 
fellowship  with  Him  be  maintainoA  It  is  poasihle  tliat 
what  is  tnio  in  this  idea  may  have  been  puraue^  to  an 
extrome,  to  the  undue  depreciation  of  this  life,  and  the 
unduo  limitation  of  its  possihilities  in  the  way  of  living 
unto  6od.  The  Hobrow  8tood  at  the  other  pole.  This 
life  8eemed  to  him  the  nonnal  condition  of  man.  Life 
with  God  wa8  possihle  liere — wa8  indeed  life.  It  wa8  tliis 
that  gave  life  its  joy — "  The  D)rd  is  the  portion  of  mine 
inheritanee  and  my  eup"  (Ps.  xvi.  5).  It  wa8  this  pos- 
session  of  Jehovah  that  made  life  to  tho  pious  mind  of  old. 
The  nebrcw  saint  did  not  think  of  the  future,  heeause 
he  liad  in  the  presont  all  that  could  evor  be  received. 
Henee  it  wa8  only  on  oeoiisions  when  the  preseneo  of  G(xl 
wa8  like  to  be  withdrawn  or  lost,  as  when  death  threatene(l, 
that  the  que8tion  of  a  f uture  life  rose  hefore  the  mind.  So 
that  when  we  feel  surprise  at  the  sniall  referenee  to  futuro 
ininiortality  in  the  01d  Testaniont,  we  must  take  earo 
that  wc  do  not  pass  a  mistaken  judgment  on  the  01d 
Testanient  saints,  and  8upjx)se  that  the  reason  why  they 
thought  and  spoke  so  little  of  tho  future  wa8  that  they 
were  entiroly  occupied  and  8atisfied  with  the  material  joy8 
of  this  earthly  lifa 

The  true  stato  of  tho  ease  is  very  mueh  the  opposite 
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of  thia  The  Hebrew  saint  called  that  "  life "  wluoh 
uiaile  the  exiKtence  of  the  eoniiilete  i>erson  in  all  his 
liarts,  l)oily  and  soul.  Anything  else  wa8  not  life,  but 
death.  And  he  had  this  life  u})on  the  earth,  aiid  God'ti 
presenee  with  him  filled  it  with  joy;  he  had  life  in  its 
perfeet  meaning.  Therefore  our  surprise,  if  legitimate, 
must  be  directed  to  these  two  points,  namely :  How  the 
01d  Testament  saint  could  fancy  a  life  on  earth,  with  all 
its  imperfeetions,  to  be  a  8atisfying  life  with  Grod;  and, 
secondly,  How  he  was  so  little  given  to  refieetion,  that  the 
thought  of  death,  so  inevitahle  to  us,  did  not  oftener  intnide 
and  disturb  his  joy,  and  foree  him  to  eontemplate  the 
futura  No^,  we  must  not  forget  in  what  age  of  the 
world  we  live,  and  in  what  age  the  01d  Testament  saints 
lived.  There  lies  behind  us  all  the  speeulation  of  mankind 
upon  death ;  the  histor^  of  Ghrist  and  all  the  light  east 
by  Christianity.  The  01d  Testament  saint  8tood  hefore  all 
these  things ;  he  was  only  sowing  8eeds  here  and  there,  of 
which  we  now  reap  the  harvest.  But,  in  referenoe  to  the 
first  question,  it  may  perhaps  be  admitted  that  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  evils  which  pervade  this  world,  the  impedi- 
ments  whicli  the  evil  of  mankind  lay8  in  the  wa7  of  the 
prineiples  of  the  Oivine  government — in  a  word,  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  mankind  and  of  the  holiness  of 
God,  might  have  suggested  the  neeessit^  of  another  sphere 
where  evil  8hould  be  eliminated  and  the  fellow8hip  of  men 
with  God  be  eomplete. 

And  in  point  of  faet  we  pereeive  this  thought  in  a 
eertain  form  in  Job,  who,  baflled  hefore  the  complexities 
of  God*8  providence,  is  compelled  to  look  to  the  future, 
and  enabled  to  assure  himself  that  beyond  this  life  he 
will  see  God*s  justice  vindicated.  But  in  earlier  times 
there  was  a  strong  feeling  of  the  unity  of  God  and 
His  imiversal  efficiency  in  the  rule  of  all  things ;  and  this 
carried  with  it  also  the  feeling  of  the  unity  of  the  world, 
which  wa8  the  sphere  of  His  rule,  and  no  di8tinction 
was  drawn  between  this  world  and  another.  There  waa 
one  world»  as  there  wa8  one  God  ruling  everywhera     Hia 
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efiicicncy  aiul  will  pervaileel  the  universo ;  no  chanj:je  of 
plaee  eoulil  niake  any  alteration.  Heuee  tlie  itlea,  now 
faniiliar  to  us,  of  lioiiven  as  an  abodc  (»f  the  right-eous,  had 
not  yet  heen  reached.  That  which  inakes  the  esseneo  of 
our  idea  of  heaven,  the  presenee  of  God,  they  had  as  mueh 
as  we.     But  this  presenee  wa8  enjoyed  on  earth. 

In  the  perfeet  state  of  God'8  people,  when  the  eove- 
nant  8hould  be  f ully  realise^,  when  Jehovah  8hould  be  truly 
their  God  and  they  Hi8  people,  the  8aint8  would  not  be 
tran8lated  into  heaven  to  be  with  God,  but  He  would  eome 
down  to  earth  and  abide  among  theuL  The  tahemaele  of 
God  would  be  with  men.  That  state  of  ble88edne88  which 
we  transfer  to  heaven,  they  thought  would  be  reali8ed  on 
earth.  They  were  not  insensihle  to  the  evils  that  were  on 
the  earth,  nor  did  they  suppose  that  God  would  dwell  with 
men  upon  the  earth,  the  earth  remaining  as  it  is.  On  the 
contrary,  the  eoniing  of  the  Lord  would  de8troy  evil,  and  the 
earth  would  be  tran8formed :  "  Behold,  I  ereate  new  heavena 
and  a  new  earth  "  (Isa.  lxv.  17).  Yet  it  remained  the  earth ; 
and  in  the  new  and  transfigure^  world  the  prineiples  of 
God'8  present  rule  were  but  carried  to  perfeetion.  Henee 
e8sentially,  though  not  perfectly,  the  pious  Israelite  had, 
in  God's  presenee  with  him,  what  we  name  heaven,  although 
upon  earth ;  and  though  he  might  long  and  look  for  the 
day  of  the  Lord,  when  God  would  appear  in  His  glory  and 
transform  all  things,  this  ehange  did  not  ereate  another 
world,  but  hrought  in  the  religious  perfeetion  of  the  present 
one.  In  otlier  words,  what  we  eall,  and  what  is  to  us, 
Iieaven,  tlie  Israelite  called  earthf  when  the  Lord  had  eome 
to  dwell  in  His  fulness  among  men ;  there  wa8  no  trans- 
lation  into  another  sphere.  There  were  not  two  worlds, 
but  one. 

And  this  eoming  of  the  Lord  wa8  regarded  as  imminent. 
The  pious  mind  8aw  the  Lord  in  everything,  espeeiall^ 
in  any  great  calamity  or  eonvulsion  among  the  nations; 
He  was  present  there,  and  His  fuU  presenee  wa8  ready 
to  be  revealed.  And  this  feeling  of  the  neamess  of  the 
Lord'8   eoming   helps  greatly  to  explain  the  paueit^  of 
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the  referenees  to  tho  death  of  tlie  iiulivieliial.  I  suspeet 
we  niight  fmel  tlie  same  i)aucity  in  the  apostolie  writings, 
and  for  the  same  reason.  The  mind  of  the  Ghureh  in 
Israel  coiTesponded  greatly  to  the  mind  of  the  early  Ghris- 
tian  Ghureh.  The  great  object  of  expectatioii  wa8  the 
eoming  of  the  Lord.  The  salvation  was  ready  to  be 
revealed.  The  living  generation  might  see  it.  Living 
men  could  take  up  the  words  of  the  apostle — **  We  that 
are  alive  and  remain  at  His  eoming"  (Thess.  iv  15). 
Henee  the  death  of  the  individual  haā  not  the  signifieanee 
which  it  has  eome  to  have  among  u&  Our  point  of  view 
is  changed.  We  may  look  for  the  eoming  of  the  Lord; 
but,  however  eertain  in  itself,  its  time  ia  uneertain,  while 
our  own  death,  beside8  heing  eertain,  eannot  be  very  far 
off.  And,  con8equently,  the  death  of  the  individual  has 
now  eome  to  usurp  the  plaee  which,  hoth  in  Israel  and  in 
the  early  Ghristian  Ohureh,  was  held  by  the  eoming  of 
the  Lord. 

(3)  The  eonfiiet  of  the  view  of  life  toith  the  feuA  of  āeaih. 
— Life,  as  has  been  said,  was  that  which  we  name  so,  the 
existence  of  the  person  in  all  his  parts,  body  and  soul,  in 
the  fellow8hip  of  God.  Death  was  a  severanee  of  the 
person  from  God*s  fellow8hip.  Henee  arose  a  eonfliot ;  and 
in  the  triumph  of  faith  over  the  faet  of  death,  lies  Iargely 
the  01d  Testament  eontrihution  to  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality. 

(a)  Now,  first,  I  suspeet  it  must  be  admitted  that  some- 
times,  especially  in  the  earlier  period8,  the  01d  Testauient 
saint  acquiesced  in  death ;  he  accepted  it  even  under  the  feel- 
ing  that  it  was  severanee  from  God.  One  of  the  strangest 
things  in  the  01d  Testament  is  the  little  plaee  which  the 
individual  feels  he  has,  and  his  tendency  to  lose  hiuiself  in 
larger  wholes,  sueh  as  the  family  or  the  nation.  When 
in  earlier  times  the  individual  approached  death,  he  felt 
that  he  had  received  tlie  hlessing  of  life  from  God,  aud  had 
enjoyed  it  in  His  eommunion.  His  sqjoum  with  God  had 
eome  to  an  end ;  he  was  ol(l  anil  full  of  day8,  aud  he 
acquiesced.    However  strange  his  acquiescence  may  seem  to 
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U8.  hc  con8oled  hiinself  with  the  tliouglit  that  he  did  not 
all  die,  the  nieniory  of  the  rigliteous  wa8  ble8sed.  He 
lived,  too,  in  his  children  and  in  his  people ;  he  8aw  the 
good  of  Israel ;  his  spirit  lived,  and  the  work  of  his  hands 
wa8  estahlisheA  The  great  8ubject  wa8  the  people,  the 
nation.  Jehovah  had  made  His  eovenant  with  the  nation ; 
the  individual  shared  its  hlessings  only  in  the  second 
degree,  through  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  And  he  was 
eontent  to  lose  himself  in  the  larger  whole ;  to  have  poured 
his  little  stream  of  life  and  serviee  into  the  tide  of  national 
life,  and  in  some  degree  swelled  it  This  was  particularly 
the  ease  in  earlier  time&  But  when  the  nation  eame  to 
an  end  with  the  Captivity,  and  national  religion  and  life 
no  more  existed,  the  individual  rose  to  his  proper  plaee  and 
rights ;  he  felt  his  own  worth  and  his  own  respon8ibility. 
Though  the  nation  had  fallen,  God  iemained  and  religion 
remained ;  but  it  remained  only  in  the  heart  of  the  indi- 
viduaL  The  religious  unit,  formerly  the  people,  now 
heeame  the  individual  person.  With  the  fall  of  the 
nation,  religion  took  a  greater  stride  toward8  Chri8tianity 
than  it  had  done  sinee  the  Exodu&  Henee  the  prohlems 
of  the  individual  life  rose  into  prominenee,  particularly  the 
prohlem  of  death. 

The  efforts  of  faith,  as  we  have  interpreted  them,  seem 
made  on  two  lines :  (a)  First  an  appeal  is  taken,  in  a  way 
not  quite  ea8y  for  us  to  understand,  against  the  faet  of  death, 
a  demand  for  not  dying, — a  protest  against  the  fellowship 
of  the  living  man  here  with  God  heing  interrupted.  It  is 
prohahle  that  the  examples  of  this  may  be  to  be  referred 
to  partieular  eireumstanees,  when  death  might  be  actually 
threatening ;  and  this  faet  helps  us  8omewhat  to  under8tand 
them.  But  the  language  used,  the  demand  made  for  eon- 
tinuanee  of  life,  the  lof ty  assuranee  expressed  by  faith,  that 
from  the  relation  of  the  person  to  God  life  eannot  be  inter- 
rupted,  rise  to  the  expre8sion  of  prineiples,  and  are  by  no 
means  merely  an  assuranee  that  God  would  save  the  person 
from  death  on  this  partieular  oeeasion.  Tliey  express  what 
the  religious  mind  demands ;  what  it  f eels  to  he  involved 
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in  its  relations  to  Jehovah  absolutely  and  apart  from  all 
(•ireiiniHtanees.  (fe)  Sec<»n<lly,  we  ohserve  the  faith  of  the 
01d  Tastanient  saints  o^^erating  in  a  less  eestatie  way,  wliich 
to  us  is  more  eomprehensihla  The  first  wa8  a  protesfe 
against  death,  and  a  rising  up  to  the  enuneiation  of  the 
prineiples  involved  in  the  relation  of  the  living  heliever  to 
God.  This  second  is  rather  a  protest  that  dying  is  not 
death ;  it  is  an  analysis  of  the  ^^opular  eoneeption  of  death, 
and  a  denial  of  its  truth.  According  to  the  popular  eon- 
eeption,  dying  and  the  state  after  death  were  one :  the  dead 
person  de8cended  into  Sheol,  and  wa8  severed  from  God 
Faith  now  reelaims  against  this  view.  The  death  of  the 
saint  is  not  this :  he  does  not  descend  into  Sheol,  he  over- 
leaps  the  plaee  of  the  dead. 

(c)  Further,  it  is  evident  that  in  analysing  the  idea  of 
death,  and  concluding  that  in  the  ease  of  the  righteous  it 
did  not  imply  descent  into  the  plaee  of  dead  persons,  there 
was  also  an  analysis  of  the  human  heing  into  elements. 
Death  made  this  analysis  inevitahle.  The  body  fell  into 
decay,  and  faith  was  only  ahle  to  assure  itself  that  the 
person  was  taken  by  God.  There  is  no  means  of  knowiDg 
what  view  was  entertained  of  the  condition  of  the  person. 
It  may  be  doubtf ul-  if ,  with  the  strong  view  had  of  life,  as 
the  full  existence  of  the  person  in  the  unity  of  all  his  parts, 
body  and  soul,  they  would  regard  the  condition,  even  of 
those  whom  they  described  as  taken  by  God,  as  properly  to 
be  called  lifa  Faith  needed  to  supplement  itself.  This 
it  did  by  the  doctrine  of  the  resurreetion  of  the  hody.  It 
was  chiefly  the  prophets  who  hrought  up  this  8ide ;  anJ 
the  idea  of  resurreetion  is  pre8ented  first  as  the  raising  up 
of  the  dead  nation,  as  in  Ezekiers  vision  of  the  dry  hones 
of  Israel.  There  is,  however,  one  very  heautiful  passage 
where  the  idea  oeeurs  in  eonneetion  with  the  individual 
(Job  xiv.).  As  has  been  siiid,  Job  regarded  his  malady  as 
proof  of  God's  estrangement  from  him.  Further,  he  re- 
garded  his  malady  as  luortal ;  God's  estrangeinent  would 
endure  to  the  end  of  his  life.  With  these  feelings  in  his 
mind  the  thought  suddenly  presented  itself,  that  this  life 
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ou  earth  might  not  be  the  011I7  one — life  might  be  renewed  ; 
out  of  Sheol  and  the  grave  he  might  be  called  by  Gk)d'8  re- 
tuming  favour  to  a  8econd  lifa  "  0  that  Thou  woulde8t  hide 
me  in  Sheol  till  Thy  wrath  be  past ;  that  Thou  woulde8t 
apiK)int  a  8et  time,  and  rememher  me ! "  But  while  pur8u- 
ing  the  thought  he  become8  con8ciou8  of  what  i8  involved 
in  it — If  a  man  die,  8hall  he  live  again  ?  But,  without 
aiiswering  the  objection,  he  pursues  hi8  original  dream  of  a 
8econd  life :  "  AU  the  day8  of  my  appointed  time  would 
I  wait  till  my  ehange  eame.  Thou  would8t  eall,  and  I 
would  an8wcr  Thee ;  Thou  would8t  yeam  after  the  work 
of  Thine  handa" 


11.   The  Moral  Meaning  of  DeatK 

We  have  drawn  attention  to  a  numher  of  passagee  in 
the  01d  Testament  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  the  way  in 
which  the  Hebrew  mind  regarded  death  and  the  8tate  of 
the  dead.  These  passages  are  to  a  large  extent  popular, 
some  of  them  poetieal,  and  therefore  not  fitted  to  bear  the 
weight  of  dogmatic  inferenees  heing  huilt  upon  them.  But 
they  are  8ufBciently  plain  to  enahle  U8  to  reaeh  the  popular 
way  of  thinking  regarding  death.  It  may  be  of  U8e  now  to 
indicate  the  view8  given  of  the  moral  meaning  of  death  and 
it8  opposite.  Mueh  depend8  here  on  the  method  on  which 
we  approaeh  the  investigation  of  Seripture  on  sueh  que8- 
tiona  In  a  work  entitled  The  Ghristian  Doctrine  of  Sin, 
by  the  late  Prineipal  Tulloeh  of  St.  Andrew8,  the  following 
statements  are  made,  among  others,  on  this  guestion  of 
immortaUty :  "  But  what  of  phy8ical  death  ?  it  may  be 
a8ked — Is  not  this  also  inimediately  connected  with  sin 
as  its  consequence  ?  Is  it  not  so  8pccially  in  St.  Paurs 
Epistles  ?  What  then  are  we  to  make  of  this  ?  To  the 
modera  mind,  death  is  a  purely  natural  faet.  It  eomes  in 
eourso  of  tinie  as  tho  iiaturiil  issuo  of  all  organisni,  which 
l»y  its  vcry  life  sponds  ilsolf,  anel  hiistens  t<^»ward8  dis- 
solution  as  au  inevitahle  oikI.  We  eannot  eoneeive  any 
individual  life  perpetuated  under  the  existing  law8  of  the 
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extcraal  world.  .  .  .  The  phy8ical  faet  of  death  therefore 
eannot  be  traced  to  sin  as  its  sole  eausa  Nor  ean  Paul 
be  said  to  do  this.  Even  when  he  speaks  of  death  as  the 
dis8olution  of  the  body,  it  is  not  ouly  this  di8solution  that 
he  nioaus,  but  death  with  all  its  adjuncts  of  pain  and  8ad- 
ness  and  spiritual  apprehension  "  (p.  163).  "  De4ith  as  a 
siniple  pliysical  faet  is  unaffectod  by  moral  condition8.  Ite 
eharaeter  niay  be  greatly  altei-ed,  aud  no  doubt  has  been 
greatly  altered,  by  the  faet  of  sin ;  but  its  incidence  is 
natural,  and  lies  in  the  eonstitution  of  things.  .  .  .  Ph^sieal 
dissolution  did  not  directly  follow  the  aet  of  sin,  and  is 
not  connected  with  it  as  immediate  eause  and  effeet" 
(pp.  76-77).  "The  di8solution  of  the  ph^sieal  s^stem  is 
nowhere  in  St  Paul  nor  in  Seripture  represented  as  8olely 
the  result  of  sin.  The  death  of  Adam,  the  death  of  sin, 
in  St.  Paul  is  always  something  more  than  mere  ph^sieal 
death.  It  may  include  the  death  of  the  body — ^it  doe8  this 
plainly  and  prominently  in  the  passage  hefore  U8  [Rom.  v.  12], 
but  it  always  includes  more ;  .  .  .  It  is  beyond  doubt  that 
death  itself  in  the  mere  sense  of  decay  is  inherent  in  all 
organism ;  that  the  conditions  of  life,  in  short,  are  death ; 
and  that  infant  organie  struetures  consequently  8hould  die 
when  weak  or  imperfeet  or  ready  to  vanish  away,  is  no 
more  remarkal^le  than  that  any  other  organism  8hould 
perish"(p.  188). 

These  passages  are  speeimens  of  many  others  in  the 
volume.  It  may  strike  one  that  the  eonsistene^  of  aome 
statements  in  the  extracts  with  others  is  not  apparent  at 
onee.  For  example,  it  is  8aid  that  the  "  dis8olution  of  the 
physical  sy8tem,"  i.e,  natural  death, "  is  nowhere  in  St.  Paul 
represented  as  solely  the  result  of  sin  " ;  and  yet  immediately 
after  it  is  admitted  that  in  Rom.  v.  12,  where  Paul  8ay8, 
"  As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin,"  the  death  of  the  body  is  "  plainly  and  prominently" 
included.  It  is  added  that  more  is  always  included ;  but 
it  ift  hard  to  aee  how  the  ineluHion  of  more  exeludes  this. 
An(l  in  another  iKissage  the  writer  Siiy8 :  "  If  the  apostle's 
vicw   of    thu    eonseiiuenees  of    sin   included   deai/ii   as   an 
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extcnial  faot,  the  speeial  meaning  of  the  faet  for  him  .  .  . 
wa8  spiritual"  (p.  164).  What  is  meant  by  8aying  that 
the  nieaning  of  death  as  an  cxternal  faet  wa8  spiritual  may 
be  left  an  open  epiestion ;  but  it  is  tlillieult  to  reeoneile  tho 
admission  that  Paurs  view  of  the  eonse^uenees  of  sin  in- 
cluded  deatli  as  an  external  faet,  with  the  assertion  that 
Ihe  (lissolution  of  tbe  phy8ical  8y8tem  is  "nowliere  in 
8t.  Taul  .  .  .  represented  as  8olcly  the  reault  of  sin."  The 
author's  use  of  the  words  *  sole  *  and  *  solely  *  is  peeuliar. 
For  he  8ays  plainly  "death  as  a  simple  phy8i«il  faet  is 
unaffected  by  moral  conditions,"  and  again,  "  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  death  itself  in  the  mere  sense  of  decay  ia 
inherent  in  all  organism  " ;  and  then  he  say8  "  the  phy8ical 
faet  of  death,  therefore,  eannot  be  traced  to  sin  as  the 
sole  «uise."  But  however  we  may  eritieise  word8,  the 
general  drift  of  the  author  is  immistakahle,  which  is,  that 
natural  or  ph^sieal  death  in  man  is  not  due  to  sin,  but 
is  the  result  of  his  eonstitution,  heing  inherent  in  organism  ; 
and  that  when  it  is  8aid  "  the  wage8  of  sin  is  death," 
what  is  meant  by  death  is  a  eertain  condition  of  man's 
spirit,  not  any  faet  in  his  history.  I  eite  these  passages 
not  for  the  purpose  of  eontroverting  as  unseriptural  the 
view8  pre8ented  in  them,  though  I  consider  them  to  be 
unseriptmal,  but  to  draw  attention  to  the  vieiousness  of 
the  method  of  investigation  adopted,  namely,  that  of  mixing 
up  the  view8  of  Seripture  and  the  results  of  seienee,  and 
attempting  to  identify  them  hefore  any  thorough  investiga- 
tion  of  what  the  view  of  Seripture  is,  and  particularly 
hefore  aaeertaining  what  its  point  of  view  ia 

The  01d  Testament  certainly  has  a  view  on  this  subject 
which  is  neither  that  of  modern  seienee  nor  that  of  aneient 
8[)eculation.  I  do  not  say  that  its  view  is  in  contradiction 
to  either  of  these  view8,  but  it  difi*ers  from  them.  And  in 
order  to  aseertain  the  real  truth  on  any  que8tion,  it  is  well 
to  allow  eaeh  wituess  to  give  his  testimony  separately,  and 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  without  making  premature 
uttempts  at  reeoneiling  one  evidence  with  another. 

Now   the   general  seope  of   Seripture  on   sueh    broad 
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questions  as  death,  sin,  God,  and  the  like,  ean  be  aseer- 
tained.  One  thing,  indeed,  that  eharaeterises  Seripture  in 
di8tinction  from  modern  Uterature — looking  at  it  as  a 
national  literature — is  that  its  deliverance8  on  any  Bubject 
are  eonsistent  throughout.  There  is  no  sueh  violent  auti- 
thesis  of  opinion  on  these  question8  as  oeeurs  in  modeni 
literature.  From  heginning  to  end  of  the  Bible  the  view 
taken  of  āeath,  for  example,  and  sin^  is  self-eonsistenL 
But  the  f uU  view  is  nowhere  presented  at  onee ;  and  henoe, 
in  order  to  pass  a  ju8t  judgment  as  to  Soripture  teaohing 
on  sueh  a  subject,  we  have  to  familiarise  ourselves  wit;h 
the  whole  of  Seripture. 

The  acquiring  of  this  familiarity  is  not  an  ea8y  thing. 
It  takes,  I  might  say,  the  lahour  and  experience  of  a 
lifetime.  For  Seripture  is  a  literary  work  written  in  tbe 
language  of  life,  and  not  in  that  of  the  sehools,  whether  d 
Philo8ophy  or  Theology  or  Seienee ;  and  whatever  way8  d 
thinking  and  speiiking  men  have,  will  appear  in  it  All 
forms  of  human  eomposition  that  the  genial,  suhtle,  various, 
ealeulating,  enraptured  human  mind  may  employ  to  expre88 
itself,  may  be  looked  for  in  it.  The  way8  of  reaehing  its 
sense  are  a  thousand.  One  must  lay  hare  all  his  aensi- 
hilities,  and  hring  himself  en  rapport  with  it  on  every 
side,  and  weigh  general  statements,  and  make  the  neeessair 
deduction  from  a  hyperbole,  and  ealeulate  the  moral  value 
of  a  metaphor,  and  estimate  and  generalise  upon  sentiments 
that  are  never  themselves  general,  but  always  the  outeome 
of  an  intense  life  in  very  partieular  condition8,  and  even 
take  up  with  his  dumb  heart  "  the  groanings  that  eannot 
be  uttered."  But  these  two  positions  are  to  be  firmly 
maintained,  ^rs^,  that  Seripture  has  a  meaning  and  a  view 
of  its  own  on  most  moral  and  religious  ^uestions ;  and  not 
more  than  one  view  really,  although,  of  eourse,  different 
writer8  may  present  the  view  with  all  the  variety  natural 
to  (lilferent  niind8  and  diverse  eireumstanees ;  and  that 
this  view  is  not  to  be  inferred  froni  any  sinjjjle  text,  but 
froni  the  wlu)le  general  tenor  of  tliought  of  the  Seripture 
writei*s;    and,  seeoiiā,   that   the   meauing  of    Soripture  is 
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eapahle  of  being  a8certained  from  Seripture  alone,  and 
ought  not  to  he  controlled  by  anythiiig  without — that, 
for  exainple,  our  interpretation  of  prophecy  ought  not  to 
be  made  dependent  on  historieal  events  now  oeeurring  or 
that  have  occurred,  and  that  our  interpretation  of  Seripture 
statements  regarding  ereation  or  the  eonstitution  of  man 
ought  not  to  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  geologists 
or  writer8  on  physiology. 

Having  regani,  then,  to  the  point  of  view  of  Seripture, 
the  possibility  of  finding  its  meaning,  and  the  duty  of  seek- 
ing  it,  from  itself  alone,  we  may  look  again  at  the  question 
in  hand.  Now,  the  eause  of  life  in  man  ia  viewed  as  in  Gk)d. 
Grod  lives,  and  ia  the  souree  of  life.  He  sends  forth  His 
Spirit,  and  man  lives.  He  withdraws  His  Spirit,  and  man 
dies.  The  life  or  death  of  man  depends  on  the  will  of  God, 
and  is  due  to  an  influenee  exerted  by  God.  Here,  no 
doubt,  we  enter  a  region  of  some  difiiculty.  The  *  Spirit  of 
God '  seems  sometimes  to  be  identical  with,  or  to  be  the 
eause  of,  tlie  mere  pliy8iwil  energy  which  we  eall  life,  while 
at  other  tinies  it  is  identical  with  moral  power  and 
spiritual  vitality ;  and  Seripture  writer8  sometimes  so  speak 
as  if  they  rcgarded  these  two  tliings  as  ultimately  the 
Siime,  and  held  a  dccline  in  moral  vigour  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  decline  in  vital  energy.  But  however  this  be,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  prevailing  view  tjiken  of  God  in 
Seripture  is  not  phvsieal,  but  ethieal.  He  is  spoken  of  as 
personal,  and  having  a  eharaetor.  It  is  true  that  He  is 
living,  has  life  in  Himself,  and  eommunieates  life  by 
eommunieating  Himself ;  but  it  is  taught,  ahove  all,  that 
this  eommunieation  of  Himself  is  the  free  aet  of  a  Person, 
and  is  the  consequence  of  His  goodnes8  and  love,  which  ia 
His  eharaeter. 

But  the  same  is  the  ease  with  man.  He  has  been 
created  in  the  image  of  God ;  he  is  a  free  person,  and  has 
a  moral  eharaeter.  And  his  relations  to  that  which  is 
without  him  are  the  e^pressions  of  his  frecdom  and 
eharaeter.  God  anel  man  are  alike  in  this.  Tlie  difference 
is  that  God  eommunieates  and    man  reeeives.     Whether 
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what  passes  between  them  be  a  ph^sieal  inflnenoe  or  a 

moral  influenee,  the  condition8  of  it  are  on  both  sieles  moraL 

Man  is  not  oonsidered  in  Seripture  as  a  dualit7,  but  as 

a  unity,  though  a  unity  compo8ed  of  elements ;  and  tbe 

prineiple  of   this  unity,  the  eentre  of   it,   is    his    moral 

relation  to  God.     This  bind8  all  his  parts  into  one,  and 

retains   his    oonstitution   entire   as   he    eame    from    6od. 

The  narrative  heginning  with  ehap.  iL   of   Grenesis  plaoes 

man  thus  created  hefore  us  in  true  relations  to  God,  aūd 

living ;  it  describe8  how  God  called  to  man's  eonsoiousness 

these  relations,  eoneentrating  them  into  a  partioular  point; 

and  how  He  set  hefore  him  death  as  the  penalty  of  any 

ehange  in  theso  true  relations :  "  Thou  shalt  not  eat :  in  the 

day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  dia"     He  ate,  and  died 

This  was  the  penalty  attaeheel  to  eating  the  tree.      In  the 

day  man  ate,  he  died.     He  became  mortal,  in   tbe  sense 

that  he  must  die.     Death  Iaid  his  hand  on  him,  and  Galled 

him  his  own  from  that  moment     From  that  moment  he 

was  dead  in  sin;  dead  as  the  consequence  of   sin.     He 

could  be  called  dead  in  the  language  of  Paul,  who  8ay8  to 

men  who  still  lived :  **  The  body,  iQdeed,  is  dead  heeaose 

of  sio." 

It  really  8carcely  require8  to  be  argued  that  *  death ' 
in  Seripture,  as  well  as  *  life,'  and  indeed  all  other  terms 
of  a  similar  ldnd,  is  used  as  part  of  the  language  of 
'eommon  sense.'  The  term  āeeUh  is  not  a  8ynonym  for 
sin  or  sinfulness  any  more  than  Ufe  is  a  synonym  for 
right(3()U8ne8s ;  at  least  not  in  the  01d  Testament,  nor, 
I  thiiik,  in  the  writings  of  St.  PauL  Evorywhere  in  the 
01d  Testanieiit  and  in  St.  Paul  *  dcath '  is  regarded  as  a 
thing  di8tinct  froni  *  sin,*  of  which  it  is  the  con8equenoe, 
and  it  ahviivs  enihraees  what  we  know  as  physical  death. 
And  evcry whero  *  life  *  is  ^istinguishe^  from  *  righteousnesa,' 
and  always  einhraees  life  in  tlie  body,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  the  resurreetion  life.  The  expres8ion  '  dead  in 
sin/  which  we  uso  to  8ignify  what  we  eall  spiritual  dead- 
nesa,  is  not  Seriptunil  language  for  that  idea.  Indeed, 
it   is   the  vory  eonvorae   of   the  language   of    Seriptura 
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That  state  in  which  the  natural  man  is  when  sin  reigns, 
hefore  ever  the  inoral  ideal  has  risen  hefore  the  niind 
and  di8turbed  the  placidity  and  naive  instinetiveness  of 
the  sinful  aetions,  is  not  called  āeath  by  the  apostle,  but 
life :  "  I  wa8  alive  without  the  law  c»nce "  (Rom.  vii.  9). 
It  is  the  8econd  stage  that  is  called  āeath,  when  the 
commandnient  has  heen  introduced  into  the  mind,  and 
has  decompo8ed  its  unity,  and  made  its  elements  fly  to 
different  8ide8  and  take  part  one  half  of  it  with  the  law 
and  the  other  half  with  sin,  "  When  the  commandmcnt 
eame,  sin  revived,  and  I  died."  Then  he  wa8  dead  in  sin ; 
doomed  to  die  in  the  element  of  sin.  Both  in  the  01d 
Testament  and  in  the  New  man  is  regarded  as  a  unity; 
and  when  it  is  8aid  in  the  01d,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  shalt  8urely  die"  (Gen.  iL  17),  and  in  the 
New,  "The  wage8  of  sin  is  death"  (Rom.  vL  23),  death 
is  U8ed  in  its  ordinary  fuU  sense ;  just  as  when  it  is  8aid, 
"  In  the  path  of  righteousness  is  life"  (Prov.  xii.  28),  and 
"  Graee  shall  reign  througli  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  " 
(Rom.  V.  21),  life  means  in  the  one  ease  this  compound 
life  which  men  live  in  the  present  body,  and  in  the  other 
the  new  life  which  men  shall  live  in  the  new  body.  Of 
eourso,  *  death '  is  a  large  word ;  it  include8  not  only 
dying,  but  remaining  dead.  It  emhi-aees  all  tliat  has 
been  said  ahove  of  the  condition  of  the  dead.  The  view8 
then  exhibited  exj)re88ed  the  general  mind  of  the  poople ; 
but  this  might  be  8ubject  to  further  enlightenment,  e.ff.  a 
di8tinction  miglit  be  made  between  the  condition  of  the 
righteous  and  that  of  the  wicked,  eta 

Still  the  guestion  eomes,  What  idea8  were  entertained 
of  the  effeets  of  this  natural  death  ?  What  wa8  the  fate 
or  condition  of  the  soul  ?  First  of  all,  the  01d  Testament 
view  was  not  materiahstie  Ju8t  as  the  8tory  of  ereation 
represents  the  body  as  com])lete,  while  not  yet  inhabited 
by  the  soul,  which  wa8  drawn  from  cl8ewhere  and  entered 
tlie  body ;  so  the  soul  leave»  the  body  in  death,  but  doe8 
not  become  extinct.  Wlien  the  (le«ul  man  is  raise^,  the 
spirit  or  aoul  eomes  again  to  the  body.     The  neeromaneer 
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can  evoke  the  dcaA  Death  is  tlie  extinctioii  of  no  persoiL 
But,  agiiin,  the  Hehrew  view  is  far  from  heing  akin  to  that 
aneient  philosophie  theory  which  held  the  body  lo  be  the 
spirit's  prison-house,  whicli  when  set  at  liberty  rejoiced  iii 
a  fuUer  life,  and  could  expand  its  inenihers  to  a  greater 
exerci8c  of  power  than  wa8  possihle  to  them  when  cramped 
in  their  narrow  material  eell. 

The  terms  as  they  are  used  popularly  emhraee  all  that 
we  usually  assoeiate  with  life  and  death,  the  joy  on  the  ooe 
hand,  and  the  fears,  regrets,  darkness,  and  the  like,  on  the 
other.     For  death  heing  the  cousequence  of  sin,  what  lenAs 
terror  to  it,  in  addition  to  the  shrinking  of  a  liviiig  heing 
from  it,  is  the  oonseiousness  of  this.     And  in  addition  to 
this  it  may  happen  that  seeing  death  is  now,  so  to  speak, 
normal  (through  the  effeet  of  sin,  siu  heing  universal) ;  any- 
thing  extraordinary  ahout  it,  any  aggravation  of   it,  e.g.  ite 
suddenne88,  or   prematureness,  or    ^isastrousneas,   may  be 
8pecially  regarded  as  the  judgment  and  punishment  of  sin, 
and  not  the  mere  death  itself,  seeing  it  is  a  eommon  fate 
But  this  does  not  hinder  that  death  itself  is  alway8  included ; 
and  that,  though  tlie  awful  death  is  specially  the  judgment 
on  the  wicked,  even  the  death  of  the  righteous  is  an  awful 
eviL     Neitlier  doea  this  hinder  that  death  may  sometimes, 
as  in  Job's  ease,  he  looked  at  as  a  relief.      That  is  only 
relative.      I)eath  is  essentially  an  evil.      It  is   alway8  an 
etteet  of  8in,  an  intensifioition  of  the  effeets  of  sin,  naraelv. 
separation  from  God.     It  is  the  greatest  possihle  sei^aration. 

In  the  xvth  eliapter  of  1  Gorinthians,  Paul  write8 :  **  As 
by  man  eame  death,  by  inan  eame  also  the  resurreetion " 
(ver.  21).  Could  it  be  argued  here  that  not  the  faet  of 
death,  but  only  the  moral  consequences  of  it,  eame  by  sin  ? 
No  man  in  his  senses  would  so  argue.  Or  could  it  be 
argued  that  spiritual  torpi(lity  eame  by  man,  and  spiritual 
roeurreetion  by  Ghrist  ?  This  was  the  very  error  that  the 
ehapter  wa8  written  to  eonfute.  Or  could  it  he  argued 
that  the  expre.s.si()n  *  by  man '  meant  that  death  wa8  a 
nece88ary  coiKse(|uence  of  his  eon.stitution,  he  heing  an 
organism  ?     Now,  certainly  the  apostle  8ays  that  the  iirst 
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man  wa8  *  earthy '  and  not  *  spiritual/  and  that  '  fleflh  and 
blo(xl '  eannot  inherit  the  kingdoni  of  God.  He  certainly 
believed  that  the  condition  in  which  Adani  wa8  created 
wa8  not  one  in  which  he  could  enter  into  the  kingtloni 
of  God.  And  it  might  be  supposeel  that  he  con8idere<l 
man  mortal  h^  nature,  and  that  he  niust  pass  through 
death  in  order  to  attain  a  spiritual  body.  But  this  would 
not  be  an  inferenee  in  the  line  of  his  reasoning.  For 
he  say8  even  of  men  a8  now  con8tituted :  "  We  shall  not 
all  sleep;  but  we  shall  all  be  changed  "  (ver.  51).  This 
8how8  that  he  di8tingui8hed  l)etween  dyin<^  and  that  ehange 
of  the  earthy  into  the  spiritual  which  niuHt  take  i)lace  in 
order  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  or  perfeet  Measianie 
kingelom,  and  that  man's  heing  ^(plKo^,  or  earthy,  did 
not  in  his  view  iniply  the  necessity  of  death.  Of  eourse, 
the  capacity  of  death  is  implied.  Ininiortality  wa8  not 
inherent  in  tlie  nature  of  the  original  man  aa  a  quality 
of  it.  Scrij)ture  sa^s  notliing  of  sueh  a  tliing ;  but  in  the 
moral  condition  of  man  as  a  righteous,  religious  heing, 
immortality  wa8  inlierent. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  the  penalty  of  sinning 
wa8  death,  we  must  start  from  death  as  we  know  it.  The 
dead  are  inseiisihle  to  all  that  is.  Fellowship  with  the 
living  eeases.  Fellow8hip  with  all  eeases,  even  with  God. 
The  soul  exists ;  but  it  has  no  eonseious  relations. 

The  eause  of  this  is  separation  from  God.  The  Hebrew 
people  took  a  eertain  view  of  evil,  including  physical  eviL 
They  alway8  regarded  evil  as  evidence  of  the  anger  of  God. 
This  is  the  fumlamental  idea  in  Job  on  both  8idea  Even 
to  Job  himself  his  ealamities  were  proofs  of  God'8  anger, 
though  the  anger  wa8  undeserved.  Perhaps  tbe  hook  wa8 
written  partly  to  hreak  in  upon  this  view  and  modify  it. 
But  the  view  everywhere  prevailed.  The  suppliant  prayed 
that  God  would  not  visit  upoii  him  tlie  sins  of  liis  youth. 
Evil  was  tho  consequence  of  Goel's  anger.  Henee,  of  eourse, 
deiith,  the  greatest  evil,  waH  the  extreme  conse(iuence.  The 
people  saw  in  evil  the  signature  of  (foirs  feeling  toward8 
them.     He  had  left  them  when  lle  cha8tised»  left  them 
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alt(»gether  \vheii  He  cliasti8ed  uiitc)  death.  It  may  be  doubt- 
ful,  011  the  other  haiiel,  if  they  realiHeel  the  ahsenee  of  (ii»d 
except  in  these  evils.  Despoiidency  or  spiritual  depressiuu 
outsiile  of  trouhle  perhaps  tlid  iiot  assail  them.  Tbat  state 
of  feeling  which  we  iiame  the  sense  of  desertion  by  God 
did  not  produce  itself  in  them  except  through  ealamities. 
These  ealamities  were  to  them  the  proof,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  sense,  of  heing  forsaken.  Henee  also  Ghrist  felt 
forsaken  in  the  mi^st  of  His  suflerings,  and  never  hefore, 
He  was  a  true  01d  Testameiit  saint.  But  in  His  sufler- 
ings  He  realised  this  abaiidonment  by  God  as  truly  as  the 
01d  Testament  saint  did.  In  death  He  wa8  abaiidoned; 
in  it  He  realised  His  abandonment.  Thus  on  both  8ide8 
there  was  no  feeling  of  God'8  anger  except  through 
suffering  and  death ;  on  the  other  side,  there  never  wafi 
suffering  and  death  without  the  feeling  of  God'B  auger. 
Death  expressed  this. 

To  die  was  to  heeome  separate  from  God ;  to  be  dead 
was  to  eontinue  in  this  state  of  separation.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  death  in  the  01d  Testament  Henee  the 
terrors  that  gathered  around  dying.  Throughout  the  01d 
Testament  the  ideas  that  usually  eome  to  e^pression  ou 
the  subject  of  death  are  dark  indeed.  They  are  80  dark 
as  to  suggest  at  onee  the  ^uestion  whether  so  gloomy  a 
view  could  have  prevailed  exclusively.  To  thia  we  may 
i'epl^  that  sueh  a  view  could  prevail  only  where  God'8 
graee  had  not  hegun  to  inanifest  itself.  Death  wa8  separa- 
tion  from  God,  but  the  very  idea  of  a  eovenant  is  union 
with  God,  and  union  with  God  is  *  lifa' 

This,  then,  is  death,  which  is  the  wage8  of  ain.  The 
pieture  given  of  it  ean  perhaps  scarcely  be  called  Seripture 
teaehing,  it  is  rather  the  preliminary  to  Seripture  teaehing ; 
it  is  the  dark  ground  upon  which  Faith  is  enabled  to  paint 
her  hrighter  views,  but  the  ground  itself  is  not  wholly 
matter  of  revelation.  It  is  the  expre8sion  rather  of  tbe 
moral  eonseiousiiess  of  a  people  on  whom  the  sense  of 
human  sin  and  of  God's  holiness  had  taken  a  profound 
hold,  and  who  were  ignorant  of  any  final  and  thorough 
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means  of  their  reeoiieiliation.  These  pietures  of  death 
and  the  8tate  of  the  dead,  thoiigh  drawn  by  saiuts,  are 
U8ually  drawn  by  aaints  in  sieknesa  The  eomplainer 
in  Ps.  VL  is  siek  unto  death.  So  wa8  Hezekiah ;  so  wa8 
Job.  Now  it  is  not  that  in  sueh  eireomstanees  the 
imagination  mixe8  even  still  darker  eoloura  There  wa8 
a  speeial  oppression  upon  the  mind.  Siekness  and  all 
otlior  evila,  e8pecially  of  the  same  direct  eharaeter,  were 
the  tokens  of  God*8  anger ;  and  His  anger  wa8  for  sin. 
Thia  wa8  the  souree  of  Job's  extreme  perplexity.  Tlie 
Psalmist  pleaded  that  6od  would  not  ehasten  him  in  His 
hot  ^ispleasure,  for  suoh  ehastisement  would  be  untodeath ; 
and  anotlier  Psalmist  humbly  deprecated  heing  yisited 
with  the  sins  of  his  youth.  Siekness  hrought  profoundly 
home  the  sense  of  sin,  and  this  sense  shed  a  lurid  light, 
whieh  made  the  ^arkness  of  Sheol  even  darker.  Perhape 
the  01d  Testament  saints  did  not  realise  the  anger  or  the 
ahsenee  of  God,  except  in  these  evils.  De8pondency  or 
spiritual  depression  did  not  perhaps  assail  them  out  of 
trouhle.  That  state  of  feeling  which  we  name  the  sense 
of  desertion  did  not  produce  itself  in  them  except  through 
ealanutiea  But  the  sense  of  sin  and  of  God'8  estrange- 
ment  waa  always  reflected  from  evil.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sense  of  God  s  favour  was  realise^  in  prosperity 
and  health.  Thus  the  man  liveā  in  the  light  of  God,  and 
his  candle  shone  upon  his  head. 

To  the  saint  thus  living  and  ble88ed  in  the  present  an 
outlook  into  the  future  did  not  oeeur.  In  his  ealm  or 
eestatie  felicity  there  wa8  no  room  for  the  e^ereise  of  that 
restless  analytic  that  is  ever  di8tinguishing  between  this 
world  and  another.  To  him  there  wa8  but  one  world,  one 
8ystem  of  things.  Or,  if  there  were  two,  it  wa8  this  world 
with  God,  and  this  world  without  Him.  The  wicked  had 
the  latter ;  he,  tlie  former.  In  that  unity  with  God,  which 
might  be  called  essential,  there  was  no  room  for  di8tinction 
or  ehange. 

The  eause  of  the  fluetuation  in  the  mind  of  the  01d 
Testament  saint  was  his  iuability  to  dispo8e  of  the  que8tion 
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of  sia  No  raode,  satisf^ing  to  the  reason,  of  disposiiig  (rf 
sin  wa8  knowu  hj  him.  It  was  not  possihle  that  the  blood 
of  hulls  and  of  goats  could  take  awa7  sin.  His  eeremonies 
could  not  make  him  perfeet  as  pertaining  to  the  eonseienee. 
There  was  a  rememhranee  made  of  sin  every  year.  And 
as  the  sense  of  6od's  favour  or  the  feeling  of  sin  prevailed, 
tho  mind  fluctuated  between  the  light  of  heaven  and  the 
darkne8S  of  Hades.  But  to  us  all  this  is  altered.  We 
too  have  the  advantage  of  having  seen  the  8ubjective  hopes 
of  tlie  0W  Testiiment  saints  realised  in  a  ease,  and  felIow- 
ship  with  God  maintain  itself  even  through  death. 

12.  Further  on  the  ReeoneUiation  between  the  Idea  of 
Tkath  aiul  the  Idea  of  Life, 

We  found  it  neeessar^  to  ^ismiss  from  our  min^s 
many  ideas  conuected  witli  death  which  are  familiar  to 
us  who  have  the  light  of  a  fuUer  revelation.  Denuding 
oui*selves  of  tliese,  we  have  also  to  rememl)er  that  sueh 
ideas  are  not  ideas  that  Ue  at  the  heginning  of  the 
01d  Testament  development,  are  not  even  idea8  that  in 
their  fulness  are  to  be  found  anywhere  along  the  eourse 
of  the  01d  Testament  histor^  and  thought,  although  they 
may  be  seen  springing  up  and  reeeiving  expression  in  some 
measure  there.  They  are  ideas  that  are,  so  to  speak, 
wholes  made  up  of  many  fi-agments  that  lie  8cattered  up 
and  down  the  01d  Testament ;  and  that  which  has  given 
them  unity  as  well  as.foree,  ehanging  them  from  their 
eharaeter  of  antieipations  and  demands  of  faith  or  religious 
rea*s(ni  into  stahle  eonvietioiis,  has  bcen  the  life  of  Ohrist, 
in  wIioni  all  these  ideas — more  iM)stulates  or  eestasies  of 
faith  hefore  — have  been  eonverte^  into  historieal  faets. 
We  have  to  ^ismiss  also  from  our  minds  many  modes  of 
thinking  not  even  drawn  froni  Christianity  directly,  but 
inlierited  rather  from  the  traelitions  of  European  thought, 
which  liave  pa8sed  into  our  Cliristian  thinking,  and  been, 
so  to  speak,  adopted  by  it.  Que8tions  of  the  nature  of 
the  soul  in  itself,  or  of  the  nuture  of  the  body,  are  foreign 
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to  Seripture.  Ni)W  by  tleath  \ve  fouinl  to  be  meant  for 
tbe  vvhole  j)er8(ni  aii  iimeiiHibility  to  all  that  is  life,  aud 
a  seehifiion  froni  it,  wh«ther  the  living  be  Go(l  or  man. 
A  fiill  representation  of  all  that  is  saiel  in  Seripture  on 
this  point  would  occupy  muoh  spaee;  but  the  essential 
thing  in  it  is  what  has  heen  8tated.  Que8tion8  might  be 
rai8ed  whether  the  separation  from  life  and  God  which 
wa8  involved  in  death  wa8  alway8  held  due  to  sin,  or 
()nly  afterward8  becAme  connected  with  the  idea  of  sin. 
To  answer  sueh  que8tions,  we  shouM  prol)ably  have  to 
travel  into  regions  of  thought  among  the  Shemitie  peoples 
that  lie  beyond  the  eonfines  of  histor^.  Probably  as  soon 
as  we  enter  upon  Ohl  Testament  times,  that  which  eauses 
separation  from  God  will  be  found  to  be  sin,  and  death 
will  be  foun(l  to  be  regarded  as  due  to  sin.  There  are 
passages  in  the  01d  Testament  in  which  death  seems 
regarded  as  a  natural  event.  Sueh  passages,  however, 
are  not  di8tinctively  religious,  and  do  not  hring  the  event 
8trictly  into  eonneetion  with  its  original  eause,  but  merely 
refer  to  it  as  a  thing  now  natural  to  men.  But  this  doe8 
not  8how  that  it  is  natural  in  any  other  sense  than  that 
it  has  heeome  naturali8ed ;  and  we  ouiselves  employ  the 
8ame  meth^Kls  of  thought  and  speeeh. 

The  01d  Testiiment  idea  of  life^  too,  was  seen  to  be 
just  that  of  our  natural  life  in  our  present  personal  eon- 
dition.  And  the  person  is  compo8ed  of  b<xiy  and  soul. 
No  doubt  this  is  not  equally  so.  The  per8onality  helongs 
to  the  soul  rather  than  to  the .  body.  The  deceased  in 
Sheol  do  not  lose  per8onality  in  the  sense  that  the  in- 
dividual  soul  evaporates  or  melts  away  into  a  general 
spiritual  element.  Sueh  an  idea  is  wholly  foreign  to 
the  01d  Testament.  Individuali8m  or  per8onality  is  one 
of  its  strongest  ideas,  and  the  identity  is  never  lost 
And  of  eourse,  of  the  elements  of  which  the  living 
person  is  composed,  the  soul  is  by  far  the  nohler  and  the 
more  energetie,  80  that  the  personality  is  considered  tio 
adhere  to  it  when  it  8eparate&  But  this  does  not  hinder 
that  to  a  true  and  full  person  the  body  is  essentiaL      Now 
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this  being  life,  that  is,  our  existence  in  full  personal  eon 
dition,  that  which  gave  it  wa8  God.  It  waa  an  efHux  froiu 
Him ;  Hia  Spirit  coniniunicated  it.  This  is  sometimes  spokeii 
of  as  if  it  were  a  ph^sieal  relation  between  men  and  Grod. 
And  of  eourse,  in  soine  sense  it  is  so.  There  is  no  point 
perhaps  more  ohseure  in  the  01d  Testament  than  its 
method  of  speaking  of  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  spirit  of 
life.  But  without  entering  into  that,  hoth  God  and  man 
are  chiefly  conceived  as  ethieaL  Their  relations  are  moral 
Even  when  God  eommunieates  to  man  a  ph^sieal  influenee, 
this  eommunieation  is  made  under  ethieal  conditions  on 
hoth  side8.  Thus  life  is  had  in  the  fellow8hip,  the  moral 
and  emotional  fellowship,  of  men  with  God.  This  life  is 
enjoyed  hera  It  is  the  faet  and  experience  of  its  enjoy- 
ment  here  that  is  the  hasis  and  ground  for  the  hope  and 
the  faith  of  it  at  any  future  time. 

Now,  one  ean  readily  pereeive  how,  ba8ed  on  thii 
experience  of  the  possession  of  life,  the  e^pression  of  the 
faith  in  its  eontinuanee  would  arise,  as  in  point  of  faet 
we  see  it  to  have  done,  in  two  way8.  One  way  might 
be  the  ealm  and  eontemplative  e^pression  of  the  prineiple. 
I  am  not  sure  but  we  have  raise^,  and  perhaps  rightly, 
in  our  Ghristian  thinking,  as  it  has  eome  to  be  eurrent 
among  us  now,  eertain  ideas  into  a  prominenee  over  other 
idea8,  which  they  did  not  at  all  possess  in  01d  Testament 
timea  One  of  these  idea8  is  the  idea  of  sin.  In  the 
01d  Testanient,  sin  is  far  from  heing  ignored;  but  it 
takes  its  plaee  rather  within  than  ahove  the  general 
idea  of  God'8  relation  to  men.  This  idea  emhraees  it, 
rather  than  is  composed  of  it.  In  the  viiith  Psalm,  foi 
instanee,  wliich  describes  the  plaee  which  God  has  aasigne^ 
to  man  in  the  world,  sin  is  not  8pecially  alluded  to.  This 
is  not  heeause  the  Psalm  de8cribes  man's  condition  hefore 
sin  entered ;  which  it  does  not  do.  Nor  heeause  the  Psakn 
describes  his  condition  after  sin  has  heen  eliminated;  for 
neither  doe8  it  do  this,  though  the  de8cription  of  the  Psalm 
heing  ideal,  when  it  is  realised,  may  corre8pond  to  thia 
£ut  the  Psalm  doe8  not    8pecially  mention  ain  nor  yet 
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redemption,  heeause  it  include8  them  both.  It  8eizes  upon 
that  which  in  a  world  where  both  exi8t  it  seea  to  be 
the  prevailing  tendencie8,  what  ami^st  all  the  elements 
which  8urround  him  in  his  relation  to  6od  man's  idea] 
position  ia  And  this  is  what  makes  it  a  prophetie  Fsalm, 
pointing  to  the  world  to  eome,  when  this  ideal  shall  find 
verifieation. 

Now  this  is  the  eharaetor  of  very  mueh  of  the  01d 
Testament,  particularly  of  the  early  01d  Testament  writings. 
They  are  written  in  the  midst  of  a  world  where  sin  and 
redemption  hoth  exist,  and  they  seize  man's  relation  to 
God  not  on  one  side  or  the  other,  but  on  the  whola  And 
naturally  the  larger  idea  prevails  over  the  smaller,  the 
whole  view  ahsorhs  that  which  is  partiaL  This  is  the 
point  of  view  of  the  early  Wisdom  as  seen  in  the  Proverhs. 
In  the  condition  of  the  country  that  then  prevailed,  when 
the  land  had  rest  and  the  soeial  virtues  were  still  un- 
corrupted,  the  true  prineiples  of  God'8  relation  to  men 
were  seen  realising  themselves  without  interruption  or 
hindrance,  and  the  religious  philosopher  find8  his  highest 
enjoyment  in  meditating  on  these  prineiples  and  giving 
them  expression.  These  relations  are  conceived  as  essen- 
tial  and  unehangeahle,  and  the  fellowship  between  God 
and  the  persons  of  men  is,  so  to  speak,  ahsoluta  From 
what  he  sees  the  wi8e  man  rises  to  the  eoneeption  of  a 
relation  that  eannot  be  interrupted.  And  when  he  say8 
that  Hhe  pathway  of  righteousness  is  immortality,'  his 
word8  expre88  not  the  temporary  phenomenon,  but  the 
etemal  trutL  And  death  has  no  plaee,  but  is  swept  away 
hefore  the  irresistihle  wave  of  unehangeahle  prineiples. 

Again,  expres8ion  is  given  to  the  same  idea  in  very 
different  eireumstanees,  and  con8equently  in  a  very  different 
way ;  not  now  in  philosophie  ealmness  expressing  what  it 
sees,  but  in  moral  perturhation  protesting  against  what  it 
fears  or  demanding  what  it  fails  to  see.  Sueh  exprcssion 
is  given  by  the  mind  of  a  person  feeling  himself  in 
danger  of  death,  from  which  he  reeoils  and  against  which 
he  protests.     The  danger  hrings  hefore  him  the  thought 
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of  his  relatiou  to  Jehovah,  his  hlesseeiiiess  iu  Him,  which 
he  eiiiiinot  thiuk  of  heiiig  iiiternipted. 

But  uow  we  Gouie  to  tlie  reeoneiliation  of  a  faith  of  this 
kind  with  the  faet  of  deatli  on  the  one  haud  and  with  the 
idea  of  death  just  de8cribed.  Sueh  a  faith,  indeed,  as  that 
ju8t  de8cribed,  which  would  have  none  of  death,  and  resolutel^ 
bade  it  be  gone,  could  not  be  alway8  8ustained  in  tbe  faee 
of  the  ineKoi'ahle  faet.  The  expre88ion  of  it,  whether  in 
the  Wi8dom  hooks  or  in  the  Lyric8,  would  perhaps  only  be 
found  during  the  healthy  vigour  of  a  man  or  the  natioa 
A  decaying  nationaUty  or  a  di88olving  nature  could  not 
sustain  it.  It  is  a  faith  of  this  sort  to  which  the  Preaeher, 
the  author  of  Eeelesiastes,  seeks  to  reeall  himself  or  the 
people  in  the  declining  stages  of  the  commonwealth,  with 
hut  little  sueeess,  owing  to  the  overpowering  deprc8sion 
which  adverse  eireumstanees  laid  upon  his  own  heart  and 
that  of  the  nation :  "  Fear  Grod,  and  keep  His  conmiand- 
meuts"  (xii.  13);  and,  "There  is  nothing  hetter  for  a  man 
tlian  that  he  8hould  eat  and  drink,  for  this  is  his  portion 
from  God "  (ii.  24).  A  joyous  Ufe  with  6od  upon  the 
earth  was  his  theme.  But  the  times  were  too  late  for 
these  far-otf  and  faint  eehoes  of  a  stronger  time  to  be 
listened  to,  and  the  outlook  wa8  too  gloomy.  And  even 
loug  hefore  this  time  it  could  not  fail  that  the  que8tion 
of  Slu'ol  8hould  often  rise  and  demand  some  solution 
8atisfying  to  the  refleeting  mind.  And  we  have  seen 
how  the  pious  Hebrew  was  eiiabled  to  analyse  what  we 
eall  death,  and  rise  to  the  faith  that  it  involved  no 
seiiaration  from  6od,  according  to  the  old  idea  of  it. 

Aiid  there  is  the  other  half  of  the  solution.  The 
01d  Testament  saint,  in  the  vivid  eonseiousness  of  the  life 
which  was  his  in  his  fellowship  with  God,  made  the  demand 
that  tliis  life  8hould  not  be  iiiterrupted  by  death,  could  not 
think  of  it  as  thus  interrupted.  This  wa8  a  demand  for 
the  iinmortality  of  the  whole  man,  of  the  saint  in  the  unity 
of  his  heiiig.  The  protestation,  too,  which  wa8  made  by 
him  when  he  had  to  faee  the  faet  of  death,  that  dying  wa8 
not  death  in  the  popular  sense,  and  did  not  involve  aeparatioii 
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from  God,  wa8  a  deniand  for  an  immortality  in  the  religious 
sense — of  tlie  soul.  But  this  latter  had  to  be  8upplementcd 
by  the  idea  of  the  particii>ation  of  the  body  in  the  same, 
which  we  find  chiofly  in  the  prophetieal  writing8.  The 
one  wa8  the  natural  eomplement  to  the  other,  and  thus  the 
great  primary  demand  for  the  eontinuanee  of  the  whole 
l^erson  in  life  wa8  revealed.  This  idea  of  a  resurreetion 
is  pur8ued  in  more  than  one  form  by  the  prophets.  It 
is  a  national  rather  than  a  personal  hope  at  first  and 
for  a  time.  First,  the  eovenant  which  God  made  with 
Israel  was  a  national  eovenant.  What  He  founded  was  a 
kingdom  of  God.  This  wa8  eternaL  In  the  King  Messiah 
this  kingdom  would  be  universal  and  perfeet  The  indi- 
yidual  saint  had  his  immortality  in  the  theocracy.  His 
great  interests  were  centrcd  in  it  His  hopes  found 
realisation  there.  His  laln^urs  were  perpetuated  in  it,  and 
his  spirit  lived  in  it,  even  if  he  died.  He  8aw  the  good 
of  Isniel.  But  this  immortality  of  his  hopes  and  purposes 
was  not  all.  In  liis  children  he  lived,  he  was  there  in 
them  furthering  G^s  work,  enjoying  God*8  favour.  So, 
too,  he  was  remembered  for  ever — "  the  memory  of  the 
jiist  shall  be  in  etemal  rememhranee"  (Ps.  cxiL  6).  Tliis 
is  the  kind  of  immortality  that  is  taught  in  the  Book  of 
Wi8dom,  the  finest  of  all  the  apocryphal  writings. 

Yet  this  kind  of  immortality  in  the  perpetual  existence 
of  the  work  and  kingdoni  of  God,  into  which  he  had  flung 
liis  energies  and  in  which  liis  sinrit  lived,  niust  have  been 
felt  by  the  individual  to  be  too  8hadowy  to  satisf^  his 
heart.  The  individual  man  struggles  against  the  idea  of 
heing  a  mere  drop  in  the  general  stream  of  hunianity,  and 
elaims  a  plaee  for  himself.  The  doctrine  that,  tliough  the 
leaves  fall  ofif,  the  tree  remains  undyiiig,  does  not  8atisfy  the 
individual  demand  for  life.  This  demand  for  a  plaee  for 
the  individual  life  waB  expressed  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
restitution  of  IsraeL 

It  wa8  natural,  as  has  been  8aid,  that  the  prophets, 
whose  miiuls  were  always  directed  ratlier  to  the  whole 
eommunit^  than  to  individual8,  8hould  briug  up  this  8ide 
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of  the  idea  of  lifa     Israel  in  fellow8hip  with    Jehovah 

would  have  lived  for  ever  as  a  people;  but,  like  Adam, 

Israel    transgresse^    the    eovenant    and     died  :     "  When 

Ephraim  oflrended  in  Baal,  he  died,"  8^78  Hosea  (xiii.  1). 

And    all    the    prophets    downward8    are    familiar    with 

Israers    di88olution.      But    with    the    sentenee     of    di8- 

8olution  eame  al80  the   promise   of   restitution.       Hoeea, 

who  employ8  the  figure  of  death  for  the  di88olution,  uses 

the  figure  of  re8urrection  for  the  restoration :  "  Let  us  re- 

tum  unto  the  Lord:  after  two  day8  He  will   revive  us; 

and  the  third  da7  He  will  rsiae  U8  up,  and  we  shall  live  in 

Hi8  sight "  (vi.  2).     The  power  of  death  over  them  wa8  to 

be  de8troyed :  "  I  will  redeem  them  from  the  power  of  the 

grave :  I  will  redeem  them  from  death :  0  death,  I  will  be 

thy  plagues:  0  gi-ave,  I  will  be  thy  de8truction  "  (xiii.  14). 

The8e  thing8  may  be  8aid  here  of  the  people ;     but   the 

language  8eem8  to  imply  that  the  idea  of  a  re8urrection  of 

individual8  wa8  faniiliar.     The  great  prophecy   of  Ezekiel 

al80  eoneeniing  the  valley  of  dry  bone8  probably  refers  to  a 

resun-eetion  of  the  member8  of  the  nation  8cattered  and 

wa8ted  in  every  land,  and  their  recon8titution  into  a  living, 

united  body ;  for  the  people  8ay :  "  Our  hones  are  dried, 

we  are  eut  off  for  our  part8."     But,  as  in  Hosea,  the  idea  of 

a  re8urrection  of  individual8  lie8  under  the  imagery.       And 

in  other  prophets  the  idea  dcepen8,  and  that  which  these 

prophet8  8ay  of  the  people,  which  8eemed  to  them  in  its 

di8Jointed,  wa8ted  8tate  to  be  like  dried  hones  8cattered 

over  the  valley8,  is  8aid  with  immediate  refei-enee  to  indi- 

vidual8  on  whom  death   has   passe^.      The  reetitution  of 

Israel  emhraees  also  all  Israel  of  the  past      This  view  ap- 

|>ear8  in  Isa.  xxvi,  but  niost  fully  in  Daniel:  "At  that 

tinie  thy  people  shall  be  deUvered,  every  one  that  is  found 

written  in  the  hook.    And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the 

du8t  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  8ome  to  everlasting  life,  and 

8ome  U)  shame  and  everlasting  eontempt     And  they  that 

be  wi8e  ahall  shine  a8  the  hrightness  of  the  firmament ;  and 

they  that  turn  niany  to  riglileousness  as  the  stars  for  ever 

and  ever  "  (Dan.  xiL  1). 
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But  hefore  we  elose,  it  may  be  in  plaee  to  refer  to  other 
aspeets  of  the  ease  whicb  are  of  great  interest.  One  of 
these  is  the  relation  of  the  01d  Testament  ideas  to  the 
question  of  the  destinj  of  the  wicked.  On  this  Bubject 
several  views  are  eurrent. 

There  is  the  universalistie  view,  according  to  which 
all  shall  be  restoreA  Then  there  is  the  view,  stopping 
short  of  this,  which  demands  a  plaee  of  repentanee  and 
sphere  of  development  beyond  the  grave,  and  which, 
assuming  many  gradations  of  salvation,  finds  a  plaee  for 
at  least  most  of  the  raee.  And  there  is  the  view  which 
ealls  itself  that  of  conditional  immortality,  according  to 
which  those  finally  and  persistentl^  evil  shall  be  annihilated. 
These  views  are  in  addition  to  the  one  which  has  heen 
generally  accepted.  Now,  of  eourse,  sueh  questions  will 
not  be  decided  on  01d  Testament  ground,  but  in  the  light 
of  the  elearer  revelation  of  the  New  Testament.  I  do 
not  wish,  therefore,  to  speak  with  great  decision  on  sueh  a 
question ;  but  my  impression  is,  that  the  whole  seope  of 
the  01d  Testament  is  in  favour  of  the  ordinary  opinion. 
In  all  those  Psalms  which  have  been  alluded  to,  faith  in 
the  future  sustains  itself  by  planting  its  foot  on  the 
present.  The  view  of  the  01d  Testament  saint  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  present, — the  future  is  to  him,  so  far  as  hc 
himself  is  concemcd,  and  so  far  as  the  wicked  are  eon- 
cerned,  but  the  prolongation  of  the  present  Salvation 
WHs  to  him  a  present  good  The  moral  eonstitution  of  the 
world  exhihits  itself  on  all  its  sides  here.  This  is  the 
very  postulate  of  the  thought  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  and 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  01d  Testament  theocracy. 
Whatever  prineiples  are  involved  in  the  relations  of  God 
and  man,  exhibit  themselves  in  life  here.  So  mueh  is 
this  the  ease,  that  any  deviation  from  this  position  which 
oeeurs,  as  in  the  prosperity  of  the  ungodly  or  the  adversity 
of  the  just,  oeeasions  extreme  disquietude.  And  it  is 
obviated  by  the  refleetion  that  it  must  be  hrief,  that  at 
least  in  death  the  true  relations  of  God  and  men  will 
exhibit  themselves ;  and  what  is  after  death  is  but  the 
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prolongation  of  what  preeeeles  it  No  doubt,  in  the  Book 
of  Job  this  prineiple  is  assaileel  by  Job  on  both  its  8ides, — 
neces8arily  on  the  8ide  of  the  jii8t, — for  he  wa8  a  just 
man,  and  on  this  side  he  would  never  see  good ;  but  lie 
earries  the  same  prineiple  out  on  the  other  side,  givhig 
examples  of  men  ungodly  and  yet  dying  in  peaee,  and 
honoured  by  imitation  at  least  after  death.  Yet  as  Jol) 
expresse8  his  assuranee  of  seeing  God'8  faee  after  death, 
this  might  seem  to  carry  also  the  opposite,  tliat  the  wicked 
would  have  no  sueh  vision. 

But  Seripture,  hoth  in  the  01d  Testament  and  the 
New,  is  chiefly  intereste^  in  pui-suing  the  destiny  of  the 
just.  This  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  ease.  For 
the  representations  which  are  given  in  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  of  death  and  Sheol  are  not  Btrictly  Seripture 
teaehing.  They  are  the  expression8  of  popiilar  feeling, 
though  all  elasses  of  men,  pious  and  evil  alike,  are  repre- 
sented  as  giving  uttenmee  to  them.  The  revelation,  or 
the  Seripture  teaeliing  itself,  eonsists  rather  in  the  efforts 
of  faith  to  rise  above  them.  The  cousequence  of  this  is, 
that  the  Okl  Testameut  doctrine  of  the  future  life  is 
one-sided.  The  ddctrine  is  developed  only  so  far  as  it 
eoneerus  the  rigliteous ;  it  is  left  entirely  undeveloped  as 
eoneerns  the  wicked.  In  Ps.  xHx.  the  wicked  are  hrought 
like  sheep  into  Sheol,  and  Deiit]i,  personified  as  a  keeper, 
shepherd8  tliom ;  hut  no  further  exposition  of  their  destiny 
appears.  In  Isa.  xxiv.  21  it  is  said  that  the  Lord  will 
"  punisli  the  host  of  the  high  ones  on  high,  and  the  kin»^ 
of  the  earth  upon  the  earth.  And  they  shall  be  gather»! 
togetlier,  as  prisoners  are  gathered  in  the  pit,  and  shall  be 
shut  up  in  the  prison,  and  after  many  day8  they  shall  lie 
visited."    But  the  meaning  of  tliis  visitation  is  very  ohseure. 

Sueh  passages  require  to  be  carefully  looked  at.  Thev 
probably  eont^in  germs  wlnch  were  afterward8  more  fully 
developed.  But  that  is  the  most  that  ean  be  said  of  them. 
Between  the  elose  of  the  01d  Testament  Ganon,  indeed,  and 
tho  eiiristian  era,  the  (loetrine  as  it  eoneema  the  ilestin^  of 
the  evil  seems  to  have  received  expansiona     These  expan- 
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sions  appear  in  the  parahle  of  the  Rieh  Man  and  Lazarus, 
aud  in  the  New  Testament  exprc88ion,  the  "  Uehenua  of 
fire."  This  Gehenna  wa8  proiKirl^  originally  Gre  Hinnom, 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  U8ed  as  a  hurial-plaee,  or  a  plaee 
where  impurities  were  burned.  The  last  word8  of  Istiiah 
have  heen  hrought  into  eonneetion  with  this :  "  They  shall 
go  forth,  and  look  upon  the  oareases  of  the  men  that  have 
tran8gres8ed  against  Me:  for  their  worm  shall  not  die, 
neither  shall  their  fire  be  (iuenche<l ;  and  they  shall  be  an 
ahhorring  unto  all  flesh  "  (lxvi.  24).  This  is  a  remarkahle 
passage.  The  eireumstanees  are  those  of  the  final  felicity 
of  the  Ghureh, — here,  those  that  are  repre8ented  as  looking 
on  the  eareases  of  the  wicked ;  there,  the  eareases  of  the 
wicked,  which  are  represented  as  exposed  to  uneeasing 
eorruption  and  eonsumption  by  fira  This,  however,  is 
something  that  is  represented  as  transpiring  not  in  Sheol, 
but  on  the  faee  of  the  earth :  the  godly  go  and  look  upon 
the  evil ;  and  it  is  their  eareases.  The  de8truction  of  the 
transgressors  is  eomplete,  and  men  shudder  at  and  ahhor 
their  remaina  But  any  question  of  a  further  kind  is  not 
answered.  The  representations  in  the  01d  Testament  are 
geuerally  of  this  fragmentary  kind,  and  it  requires  skill 
and  faimess  when  one  seeks  to  eomhine  them,  or  draw 
general  inferenees  which  fit  into  more  advanced  revelation 
from  them.  So  far  as  the  01d  Testament  is  concemed,  a 
veil  is  drawn  over  the  de8tiny  of  the  wicked  in  death; 
they  de8cond  into  Sheol ;  death  is  their  8hepherd ;  they 
die  in  the  old  sense  of  death,  and  nothing  further 
seems  added  in  regard  to  them.  I  think  there  is  no  indi- 
eation  of  any  aggravation  of  miser^  or  positive  torment 
heing  their  lot  in  the  01d  Testament ;  neither  is  there  any 
indication  that  their  personality  in  Sheol  eeases,  or  that 
they  are  annihilated. 

In  readiug  the  01d  Testament,  we  must  rememher  that 
it  is  a  hook  of  heginnings.  Thoughts  of  God  never  thought 
hefore  are  8howing  themselves ;  presentiments  in  r(^rd  to 
man  and  his  destiny,  hoi^es  or  dreams  in  regard  to  life, 
are  eeen  rising  up  from  tho  deepest  heart  of  the  pious, 
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like  air-bells  to  the  surfaee.  The  life  aiul  iiumortality 
hrought  to  light  in  the  gospel  are  hemg  reiieheil  from  mauy 
side8,  in  fragments,  and  man^  times  only  by  the  arm  of 
faith  reached  out  and  striving  to  grasp  them  as  hriUiant 
rainbow  forms.  In  the  01d  Testament,  truth  has  not  yet 
attained  its  unity.  But  everywhere  in  it  the  ground  of 
hope  or  assuranee  is  the  spiritual  fellowship  already  enjoyed 
with  God.  Our  Lord's  argument,  "  God  is  not  the  God  of 
the  dead,  but  of  the  living,"  is  the  expression  of  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  01d  Testament  on  this  great  8ubject.  The 
temple  of  truth  is  not  yet  reared,  perhaps  the  idea  of  it 
hardly  conceived  in  its  full  proportion.  Yet  everywhere 
workmen  are  employed  preparing  for  it,  and  all  arouDd 
there  Ue  the  exqui8ite  proeluets  of  their  lahour ;  and  here 
we  may  see  oue  laying  a  foundation,  aud  there  oue  earving 
a  ehapiter,  and  there  another  wreathiug  a  pilhir  or  polishing 
a  eorner-stone,  workiug  8ingly  most  of  them,  al>le  only  to 
take  in  the  idea  of  the  one  pieee  on  whieh  lie  is  engaged, 
till  the  master-huikler  eomes  in  who8e  mind  the  fuU  idea 
of  the  temple  hotlies  itself  forth,  and  at  whose  commaiid 
eaeh  singlo  pieee  of  workman8hip  arises  and  stan^s  in  its 
fit  plaoa 
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xiii.  1&,  le 

.     282 

.     303 

.     164 

.        .         .      165,  172 

.        .        .        .     108 

iji.  26 

I.  14 

3iiL  23 

xiii.  11 

IV.  1 

XV.  10      . 
ivi.  13    . 
xvii.  1  ir. 
xviL  7-10 

1.  *-fl     . 

1.  7,  8      . 

.     138 
.     267,  303 

li.  4,  a    . 

.     142,  263 
.        .        .      1«,  264 

.        .        .         .     108 
.    263 
.    373 

.     174 

.      .    sie 

li  .  10      . 

xviii.  23  .        .        .        .     »21 

xxxL  29-34 
xxxL  83  . 
xixi.  31  . 
xxxiv.  1  ir. 
xlvii.  4,  5 
xlviii.  46 
ilii.  1      . 

Lah 

iiL  22      . 
V.  7 

L  11 

iiL  14      . 

xiv.'  1  ir. '. 

xviii.  1  ff. 

liv.  7.  8  .        .         .      113,  170,  17-2 

.     260 

iv.  3 

.     283 

Ivi.  5       . 
Ivii.  15    . 
Ivii.  18    . 

.     407 

.        .         .      118,229 

.     110,  107 

KNTATIO»». 

lii.  12  ir. 
h.  1 

ln.  1-3    . 
Ix.  10      . 

.     142 

.      366 

130,  282.  264 

.     285 

Ii  .  1,  2  . 
lx  .  10     . 

Ik  ii.  7    . 

.     263 

.          .         .         .      142 

.       .       .       .    170 

Uiii.  10, 11 

.     126,  U8 

144,  384,  414 

.     419 

430,431,531 

jBftKHIAH. 

.     164 

246 

.       66 

.    242 

UT.2a  . 

1«tL24   . 

XX.  Iff. 

XI.  6 

XX.  7 

ixiiL-xxriil.   .... 

ii.  2 
ii.  8 
iL6 
iL7 

Iivui.  22 
ixx.  13   . 
xxiii.  21-2« 
xxxiiL  10, 11 
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EsKKivir—eoiUimueā, 


OHAP. 

PAf» 

OHAP. 

xxzvi.  20 

256 

V.  7 

•        •         .         • 

xxxvi.  26 

189 

V.  18 

xxxvii.  1  ff.      , 

196 

v^  21-24  . 

xxxyii.  9 

121 

v^  24 

xxxyii.  12 

870 

vi.  8 

xxxviil.  16       , 

256 

vii.  4-6 

xxxviii.  28 

147 

ix.  7 

xxxix.  7  • 

149 

ix.8 

Damiiei«. 

OfiAniAU. 

iv.  8,  9 
V.  11 
vii.  14 
viii.  18 
xi.  16 
xiL  1-2 


i.  7-9 
iv.  2 
iv.  12 
V.  4 
vi.  2 
vi.  6 
vi.  7 
vin.  1 
vm.  6 
X.  12 
xi.  1 
xi.  9 
xii.  13 

•  •  •       « 

XIII.  1 

•  •  •       M 

xni.  4 
xiii.  14 


ii.  9 
ii.  11 

•  •  •      ^ 

ui.  1 

•  •  •      d.\ 

111.  2 

•  •  •  »m 

111.  7 
iv.  2 


H08BA. 


JORL. 


Amos. 


•  150 
.  150 
.  267 
.  295 
.  131 
450,  528 


66,  242 
.  11)8 
.  119 
.  247 
.  449 
.  251 
.  247 
.  247 
.  65 
.  151 
.  261 
.  155 
.   23 

449,  ,V28 
23,  65 

449,  528 


i.  14 

ii.  2 

ii.  15       . 

ii.  23 

ii.  28-32 

ii.  31 

iii.  9 

146 
878 
146 
189 


15-17 
18-19 


ii.  7 
ii.  8 
iv.  1 
iv.  6 
iv.  13 
vi.  4 
vi.  6-8 
vi.  8 
vi.  10 
vii.  18 
vii.  19 


i.  12 
iii.  1  ff. 


i.  2-7 
i.  7-12 


u.  5 


MlOAH. 


Haeakkfk. 


Zepiianiah. 


Haooal 


82 

877 
7 
261 
155 
834 
113 
334 


87« 
8S3 


.  119 

.  124 

.  383 

.  90 

.  65 

•  23 

•  251 
261.  276 

.  130 

.  217 

•  821 


149 
877 


878 
877 


125 


.     878 

ZECUARIAlf. 

.    887 

i.  16 

• 

.     136 

.     146 

■  •  ■       n 

uu  1 

.     300 

iii.  1  ff.    . 

•         .         •         .     373 

iiL  1-5    . 

.     311 

iii.  3 

.     301 

23,  241 

vi.  11      . 

.     311 

25,  242 

ix.  11       . 

.     217 

.     243 

•  •      « 

xn.  1 

.     424 

135,  247 

xii.  10     . 

119,  198,  369,  873 

.     177 

xiv.  5 

.     295 

.     165 

xiv.  10    . 

•     888 
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ABRAnAM,  eovenantirith,  98 ;  spnmg 
froni  a  famil^  in  a  low  condition  of 
religion,  98  ;  reTelation  to,  99. 

Afterman,  the,  in  Job,  487. 

Angel  of  the  Lord,  116,  296  ;  Meaai- 
anio  elements  in,  298. 

AngeU,  doctrine  of,  289 ;  various 
names  of,  293. 

An^rof  God,  818,  828,  882,  836,  887. 

Animism,  42. 

Anthropomorphism,  108. 

Anthropopatnie  expre88ionB,  118. 

Ark  of  Govenant,  112. 

Atonement,  doctrine  of,  806;  term 
for,  319,  827  ;  sense  and  uae  of 
term,  820,  327 ;  BvnonymonB  terms, 
327  ;  extraritaal  atonement,  820  ; 
the  atoning  8nbject,  321 ;  means  of 
atonement,  322,  825 ;  hj  priest 
and  high  priest,  824  ;  prineiple  of 
atonemont,  825;  elassieal  passage 
in  Levitiuus,  825 ;  motives  of 
atonement,  830,  832,  837;  ritual 
use  of  term,  888 ;  ritual  atonement, 

849  ;  prineiple  of  ritual  atonement, 

850  ;  Ritsehrs  view,  351  ;  Riehm's 
view,  851  ;  oheeurit^  as  to  prin- 
eiple  of,  8r>2  ;  prineiple  of,  in  New 
Teetament,  355. 

Attrihutes  of  God,  82 ;  the  natural 
attrihutes,  160 ;  the  attrihutes  in 
later  prophecy.  161 ;  power,  168 ; 
redemptive  attrihutes,  169. 

Bahylonian  exile,  27. 
Baudi88in,  Prof.  W.  W.,  53,  257. 
Biblical    P8ychology,    que8tion    of, 

188  ;  in  the  NeivTeetament,  184  ; 

paseaffee  8upposod  to  bear  it  out, 

185 ;  in  01d  Testoment,  188. 
Bibli(al  Theology,  its  idea,  1. 
B1o<m],  as  atoniug,  325  ;  ofTering  of, 

853. 


Body,  nse  of  term,  188. 
Breath  of  life,  428. 

Cyilamity,  prohlem  of^  42^ 

Oallin^,  the  Divine,  172. 

Oausation,  Hebrew  helief  in,  118; 
personai  agent  in  oausation,  118. 

Cheyne,  T.  K.,  892. 

Gomin^  of  the  Lord,  607. 

Gonditional  immortali^,  doctriDe  o( 
529. 

Gonseiousnees  of  God,  170;  ex]iibited 
in  Ps.  cxxxix.,  181. 

Govenant,  use  of  term,  289 ;  natureof 
oovenant-relation,  240;  Jebovah'i 
ja8tice  or  righteoasne»  and  Hit 
oovenant,  241 ;  oovenant  made 
with  the  people  aa  a  whole,  241 ; 
its  poeitiveehaiaeter,  242  ;  Sinaitie 
eovenant,  245 ;  moral  meaning  of 
the  eovenant,  247  ;  idea  of  oovenant 
8ubordinate  in  older  prophets, 
247  ;  interpretation  in  Epiatle  to 
Hebrews,  248;  why  the  eoTenant 
with  Israel  only,  249  ;  conditioDS 
of  the  oovenant,  251  ;  terms  de- 
seriptive  of  eoveuant-relation,  252. 

Govenants,  the  Divine,  179. 

Oovering  of  sin,  820. 

Greation,  a  moral  work,  166. 

Greationism,  question  of,  227. 

Gritioism,  textiial,  litersii^,  aiid  his- 
torioal,28. 

Cym8,  the  anointed  of  Jehovali,  890. 

Day  of  the  Lord,  foroe  of  the  term, 
874 ;  a  day  of  manifestation, 
875 ;  of  judgment  and  salvation, 
377 ;  attiftched  by  ,  prophets  to 
different  events,  879  ;  as  an  epoeh, 
381  ;  introdaction  of  a  new  order 
of  thin»,  888;  as  set  forth  in 
Second  Isaiah,   384 ;  oonvnlaion^ 
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its  signs,  887 ;  its  religioos  asi^eet 
on  the  pronhets,  387. 

Death,  Olil  Testoment  idea  of,  433  ; 
Jalius  Mttller's  view,  433 ;  the 
phrase  *dead  in  sins/  435  ;  ieleas 
of  (leath  in  scienceand  in  Scri])turc, 
497 ;  state  of  the  dead,  499 ; 
acquiescence  in  death,  508  ;  protest 
against  death,  509 ;  analvsis  of 
popular  idea  of,  510  ;  moral  nieun- 
mg  of,  511  ;  as  ph^sieal  faet,  513  ; 
eflfeets  of,  517  ;  aa  penalty,  M9 ; 
essenee  of,  520. 

Delitzsch,  Franz,  237,  392. 

Demons,  doctrine  of,  304. 

Deuteronom7,  Book  of,  its  eharaeter 
and  eontents,  361. 

Die8tel,  L.,  237. 

Dillmann,  A.,  39,  41. 

Dozy,  Professor,  44. 

Driver,  Ganon  S.  R.,  58. 

Dwelling-place  of  Jehovah,  111 ;  yet 
no  loeal  god,  111. 

El,  meaning  of  temi,  39. 

Eleetion,  the  Diyine,  171. 

El-El^on,  40. 

Elini,  sons  of,  294. 

Ellieott,  Bishop  C.  J.,  184,  419. 

Eloaeh,  40. 

Elohim,  useof  term,  89, 40  ff. ;  question 
of  its  plural  form,  99  ;  its  appliea- 
tion  to  angels  and  men,  99  ;  applied 
to  angels,  294. 

£1  Shaddai,  39,  99. 

Enoeh,  the  ease  of,  442. 

Eschatology,  ffeneral  con8iderations, 
899 ;  two  Kinds  of  e8chatology, 
401 ;  e6chatology  of  the  nation, 
402  ;  peculiarity  of  01d  Testament 
view  of  future  life,  408 ;  War- 
burton*B  yiew,  405. 

Ewald,  Heinrioh,  809. 

Exile,  the,  27. 

Ezekiel,  Book  of,  its  eontents  and 
order,  839  ;  its  doctrine  of  resto- 
ration,  842-346 ;  its  rcdemptive 
prineiples,  843 ;  eomparison  be- 
tween  its  ideas  and  thoee  of  the 
Law,  846. 

Fairhairn,  Pntriek,  237. 

Faith,  01d  Testonient  view  of,  278  ; 

not  ahstrant,   279 ;  faith  and  ini- 

putation,  281. 
Fellow8hip  with  (jod,    fundani(>nt<il 

idea,  415. 
First  and  Last,  use  of  term,  165. 
Flesh.  ttsa  of  tenn,  189. 


Forgiveness,  doctrine  of,  815 ;  intel- 
leetual  sins  of  ignoraneo,  315  ; 
intelleetual  sins  of  high  hand,  816  ; 
various  eipi'essions  for,  329 ; 
niotives  to,  337. 

Galatinus,  Petnis,  47. 

Gehenna,  idea  of,  429,  581. 

Gesenius,  W.,  89. 

G<xl,  01d  Testament  doctrino  of,  its 
general  eharaeteristies,  31  ;  its 
presuppositions,  31  ;  not  speeula- 
tive,  31 ;  origin  of  idea  of  God,  31 ; 
idea  of  knowledge  of  6od,  64  ; 
name  of  God,  75  ;  knowledge  and 
fellowship,  76  ;  God  in  Patri- 
arehal  age,  110  ;  loealisatious  of 
God,  110  ;  idea  of  God  in  Mosaism, 
110  ;  in  prophets,  161 ;  Hisessenee 
and  attrihutee,  82 ;  primitive 
Shemitie  idea  of,  96 ;  a  personal 
power,  97  ;  personaUty  of  God, 
106  ;  spirituaUty,  106  ;  righteous- 
ness,  129  ;  holiness,  106,  144 ; 
incomprehen8ibility  of  God,  77 ; 
avenues  of  knowledge  of  God,  78  ; 
unity,  96 ;  per8onality,  106 ; 
8pirituality,  106 ;  rightoousness, 
129  ;  0od  of  Hosts,  165  ;  first  and 
last,  165  ;  His  relations  to  nature, 
174 ;  to  nien,  175 ;  predetermin- 
ing,  176;  His  pur|>08e,  177;  His 
eovenants,  179. 

Godet,  Fi^dt'ric,  308. 

God8  of  hpathen,  16  ;  how  regarded, 
65. 

Gunkel,  H.,  52. 

Hartniann,  E.  von,  44. 

Hi.story,  a  nioral  o]>eration,  168. 

History  and  the  knowledge  of  God, 
78. 

Hofmann,  J.  C.  K.  von,  237,  851, 
428. 

Holiness  of  God,  106;  sense  and 
applioation  of  terms,  144  ;  original 
use  of  'holy,*  145;  idea  of  holi- 
ness,  146  ;  as  U8ed  of  God,  147  ; 
deyelopment  of  idea,  147 ;  ethieal 
ose,  148 ;  sesthetie  use,  149 ;  ex- 
pression  of  a  relation,  152 ;  in 
things  and  in  men,  258 ;  exprc8- 
sion  of  relatiun  of  helonging  to 
Go(l,  254  ;  elenients  in  tho  Divine 
lioliness,  256. 

H(>ly,  ori^iial  use  of  temi,  144  ;  as 
applied  to  nien  and  to  things,  145, 
146,  153,  154 ;  as  apnlied  to  God, 
146y  161 ;  «8a8ed  of  iehoTmh,  166; 
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(liflereiit  applieationfl  in  the  pro- 

phets,  155. 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  sense  and  appli- 

eation  of  tenn,  149,  164. 
Hommel,  F.,  52. 
Hosts  of  heaven,  305. 
Hosts,  Lord  of,  165. 

ImmortaIity,  doGtnne  of,  402  ;  laek 
of  elearness,  411  ;  fellow8hip  with 
God  its  fundamental  idea,  415 ; 
the  corollary  of  religion,  416 ;  re- 
lation  of  doctrine  to  that  of  man's 
nature,  417 ;  question  of  natural 
immortality,  489  ;  as  expre8Hed  in 
the  Sixteenth  Psalm,  445  ;  o{)era- 
tiou  of  refleotion,  449  ;  asexpres8ed 
in  the  Seventy-third  Psalm,  461 ; 
life  and  imniortality,  504  ;  in  the 
Forty-ninth  Psalm,  468  ;  in  the 
Seventeenth  Psalm,  465  ;  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  467. 

Imputation,  doctrine  of,  219 ;  rela- 
tion  of  01d  Testament  to  it,  219 ; 
visiting  of  iniquities  of  fathers  on 
ohildren,  220  ;  01d  Testametit  view 
of  that,  221  ;  imputation  of  right- 
eousness,  281 ;  imputation  and 
sutfering,  282. 

IndividuaT,  the,  in  relation  to  God, 
283 ;  elevation  of  the  individual 
into  religious  prominenee,  285. 

Individual  life,  prohlems  of,  359. 

lutereession,  aets  of,  335. 

Israel,  the  inner,  287. 

Jealou8V  of  God,  149. 

Jehovan,  eonneetions  of  the  name, 
4,0  :  (lerivation  of,  45  ;  its  use,  46  ; 
ori<rin  and  meaning,  49,  theory  of 
Midianite  derivation,  50  ;  etymo- 
logy  of,  53  ;  not  nietaphyaical,  55  ; 
eonnot  ition  of,  57  ;  the  God  of 
Israel,  58 ;  and  Elohim,  58 ;  histori- 
eal  oeeasion  of  its  applieation,  67  ; 
in  what  sense  a  new  revelation,  71  ; 
what  the  name  8upplied,  71  ;  His 
sole  Godhead,  100  ;  God's  highest 
nanio  in  Second  Isaiah,  102 ; 
dwelling-place  of,  111  ;  no  looal 
g(Kl,  111  ;  His  rule  in  Israel,  how 
excrciHed,  116;  His  Spirit,  125; 
Ijord  of  llosts,  165  ;  flpsthetienatnre 
of,  347. 

J(»reniiali,  liis  propheti(!  aetion,  362  ; 
intere.st  of  his  position,  362  ;  liis 
speeial  teaehing,  363. 

Job,  Book  of,  its  plan  and  eontents, 
467  ;  ita  i^eaa,  469 ;  reUtion  to 


Second  Isaiah,  471  ;  proeren  ia 
expression  of  Job*s  mina,  473; 
inner  movement  of  the  drama,  475 ; 
the  witnes8  in  heaven,  485  ;  mental 
condition  described  in  the  book, 
477 ;  first  allusion  to  tiie  other 
world,  477 ;  ^rohlem  of  the  book, 
478  ;  di8tincuon  between  God  and 
God,  481. 

Jnd^inent,  prineiple  of  Divine,  134. 

Justification,  01d  Testament  idea  of, 
189,  281. 

Kautz8ch,  E.,  398. 

Kingdom  of  God :    in    Israel,   in  its 

^wth,   3  ;    in  its   perfoetion,  3 ; 

its  eonsummation,  365. 
Kingship,  idea  of,  9. 
Kittel,  D.  R.,  52. 
Knowledge  of  God,  64,  76. 
Koherle,  J.,  52. 
Kriiger,  G.,  898. 
Kuenen,  Abr.,  44. 

Last  Things,  doctrine  oL     See  £Bdiat- 

ology. 
Law,  idea  of,  280. 
Leimdorfer,  D.,  53. 
Life  OId  Testament  v\ew  of^  418  ;  its 

issues,  437 ;  life  more  than  exi«t- 

enee,  487 ;  riffhteoosness  and  life, 

440  ;  ideas  of  life  in  aeienoe  and  'm 

Soripture,  496. 
Literary  eritieism  of  Old  Testament, 

its  prineiples,  29  ;  its  limitatiom 

and  results,  80. 

Man,  01d  Testament  doctrine  o<; 
182  ;  di8tinct  from  lower  eTeatura 
by  oreation,  194  ;  uuity  of  mao- 
kind,  224  ;  doctrine  of  man's  in- 
herited  depravity,  225  ;  normal 
condition  of,  505. 

Margoliouth,  G.,  52. 

Marti-Kavser,  41. 

Mauriee,  F.  D.,  318. 

Messianie  elementa,  in  idea  of  Angrl 
of  the  Lord,  298  ;  Messianie  idea, 
357  ;  the  theooratie  king,  365  ;  the 
Sufferin^  Servant  of  the  LoTd, 
365  ;  vanousformsof  the  Meesianie, 
367 ;  different  periods  of,  367 ; 
subordinate  im|)ortance  of  age  of 
Hezekiah  and  perio«l  of  Esile  iii 
iegard  to  the  Messianie  lio|ie,  371 ; 
Messianie  doctrine  in  relation  to 
Es<hatology,  873  ;  the  Messianie  in 
Second  Isaiah,  372;  in  Zechariak 
and  Daniel,  878 ;  iehovah  anid  th» 
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Mossiah,  885 ;  the  Suffering  Servant, 

392. 
iMoMolatry,  in  Shemitie  religion,  Gl. 
Monotheisin,  Hebrew,  60 ;  tliooretieal, 

64  ;  Jeremiah's  relation  to  it,  64  ; 

ouestion  of  a  degeneration  of  Mono- 

theism  or  a  rise  of  Monotheism  out 

of  Polytheism,  96. 
Moses,  60,  68,  110. 
Muller,  Jnlius,  225,  488. 

Name,  use  of,  amon|;  HebrewB,  86 ; 

idea   of   the   Divine   name,    37 ; 

nartieular    names    of    Ood,    38 ; 

jehovah's  regard  for  Hisname,  333. 
Name's  sake,  88. 
Nataral  theology,  78. 
Nature  and  the  knowledge  of  God, 

79 ;  nature  not  oonfounded  with 

God,  96. 
NoMeke,  Th.,  89. 

Oehler.  G.  F.,  423. 

01d  Testament  ^ispensation,  false 
yiews  and  true,  2. 

01d  Testament  history,  its  eourse 
and  drift,  22. 

01d  Testament  theolo^^,  stndies  pre- 
Iiminary  to,  5  ;  definitions  of  it,  6  ; 
a  historieal  soienee,  6 ;  genetie, 
8  ;  a  development,  10  ;  a  presenta- 
tion  of  the  religion  or  the  religious 
idea,  11  ;  practically  the  histor^  of 
the  religion  of  Israel,  11  ;  relation 
of  the  ideas  and  the  histor^,  12 ; 
^ivisions,  12. 

Ontologieal  argument,  79. 

Pantheistie   eoneeptions   strango   to 

Shemitie  mind,  97. 
Partieularism  of  Hebrew  religion,  59. 
Personality  of  God,  106 ;  anthropo- 

morphie  expression  of,  108. 
Per8onality  of  the  Spirit,  ^uestion  of, 

127  ;  passages  which  might  convey 

idea  of  a  distinct  hpposiasis,  128. 
Philistines,  their  origin,  24. 
Potter  and  clay,  figure  of,  181. 
Power  of  God,  163  ;  in  nature,  168  ; 

in  history,  164. 
Predetermination,  theDivine,  176. 
Priest,    the,    sense   of  term,    807 ; 

eharaeter  and  funotions  of,  808 ; 

highpriest,  810,  311. 
Prie8thood,  doctrine  of,  807  ;  priest- 

hood  of  people,  307  ;  representa- 

tive  priesthood  of  elass,  308  ;  ba.sis 

of  priestlv  easte,  809  ;  funotion  of 

priett]y  oIā8B|  810. 


Prophecy  and  Apologeties,  104. 
Prophets  of  01d  Testanient,  20  ;  their 

vicw  of  history,  21. 
Providence,  henevolent  and  punitivo 

or  ehastising,  299  ;  prohlems  uid 

solutious,  453. 
Psyclu)logy,  question  of  a  Biblical, 

183. 
Puri)Ose,  tho  Divine,  177. 

Bedemption,  Old  Testament  doctrin6 
of,  235  ;  tlie  eovenant,  235  ;  re- 
demptive  righteousness,  395  ;  doc- 
trine  of,  235,  289,  306. 

Re^emptive  attrihutes,  169 ;  love, 
170;  eleetion,  171 ;  ealling,  172  ; 
unehangeahleness,  172 ;  eonfession, 
172  ;  free  graee,  178. 

Religion  ofOTdTestament,  historieal, 

11  ;   relation  of  ideas  to  liistor^, 

12  ;  great  periods  of,  15  ;  prophetio 
view  of,  21  ;  natural  eharaoter,  22  ; 
partieularistie,  60  ;  how  aiid  wlien 
monotheistio,  60 ;  monolatrous 
stage,  61. 

Representation,  not  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  rationale  of  penalty  descend- 
ing  on  children,  220. 

Restoration,  idea  of,  in  later  pro* 
phets,  369. 

Resurreetion,  doctrine  of,  448  ;  pro- 
duct  of  refleetion,  449  ;  in  the 
prophets,  528 ;  its  climax  in 
Daniel,  528. 

Retrihution,  01d  Testament  helief  in, 
409. 

Revelation,  14 ;  idea  of,  34 ;  oral 
and  eontinuous,  36 ;  ehief  sonree 
of  knowledge  of  God,  80  ;  givon  in 
symbolical  form,  237 ;  in  frag- 
raentary  form,  237. 

Riehm,  £.,  243,  249,  351. 

Righteousness,  the  term,  395 ;  ita 
various  applieations,  895 ;  its 
relation  to  the  term  salvation, 
396. 

Righteousness  of  God,  129  ;  when 
oxpressed  by  the  term,  130 ; 
rigliteousness  and  sovereigntv, 
181  ;  not  ahstraet,  183 ;  prineiplo 
of  judgment  in  it,  134  ;  in  res)»ect 
of  Goa's  relations  to  His  people, 
134  ;  in  respeet  of  His  relatioiis  to 
other  nations,  135 ;  in  relation  to 
Israel's  right,  188 ;  as  applied  to 
God's  redemptive  operations,  140  ; 
righteonsness  as  salvation,  141  ; 
wny  oallod  OotTs  righteousness, 
142 ;  Jebovah*i  rightaouaneM,  148 1 
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n'elomptive  rightonsness,  896 ; 
righteousness  assalvatioii,  398. 

Righteousness  in  the  people,  257  ;  as 
obedieuce,  260  ;  as  goodnes8,  261  ; 
requirement  of  the  eovenaut-rela- 
tion,  264  ;  radica1  ideaof  righteous- 
ness,  265  ;  conformity  to  a  motive, 
271  ;  general  and  speeifie  uses, 
273  ;  righteousness  and  graoe,  276  ; 
rigliteousness  and  faith,  278. 

Ritsehl,  A.,  361. 

Sabbath,  idea  of,  243. 
Saerifiee,  doctrine  of^  311;  auestions 
regarding  origin  of  saerifiee,  811 ; 

£rimitiye  idea  of  saerifiee,  312 ; 
[auriee's  vie^,  312 ;  Roberti»on 
Smith*B  Yiew,  318  ;  WeIlhau8en*B 
view,  818  ;  We8toott'8  view,  366. 

Sanetuaries,  112  ;  effeet  of  destruotion 
of,  158. 

Satan.  doctrine  of,  800  ;  instrumeut 
of  lehovah,  .303  ;  his  ofiiee,  304  ; 
develoj)ment  of  idea  of,  305. 

Satisfaetion  forsin,  forms  of,  336, 337. 

Schnltz,  Hennann,  34,  296. 

Seripture,  01d  Testament,  what  it 
is,  3  ;  as  the  word  of  God,  4. 

Servant  of  the  Lord,  365  ;  His  opera- 
tion  and  niethod,  898. 

Shemitie  religion,  primary  form  of, 
43  ;  not  {lantheistie,  97. 

Sheol,  the  term  and  its  derivation, 
425,  499 ;  relation  to  Assyrian 
Sualu,  426 ;  various  synonyms, 
427  ;  idea  of  Sheol,  428  ;  ^nestions 
of  moral  distinctions  in  Sheol,  428, 
501  ;  oondition  oF  those  in  Sheol, 
430,  499 ;  no  topography,  600  ; 
hi  l  in  Sheol,  483. 

Shorter  Oateehism,  212,  291. 

Siu,  01d  Testameut  doctrine  of,  203  ; 
a  popular  do<'triiie,  not  a  seientifie, 
204  ;  eategories  of  good  and  evil, 
205 ;  variety  of  terms  for  moral 
evil,  207  ;  variety  of  eoneeptions  of 
sin,  207 ;  as  folly,  209 ;  as  seom, 
210  ;  as  falscliood,  210  ;  as  unelean- 
ness,  210 ;  as  failure,  211  ;  as  un- 
righteousness,  211 ;  as  defined  by 
\Vestmiuster  standards,  212 ;  as 
offenee  against  a  person,  213  ;  as 
(lefilement,  249 ;  in  relation  to 
the  nation,  216  ;  in  relation  to  the 
individual,  216 ;  in  relation  to 
doctrine  of  God,  217  ;  in  relation 
to  the  raee,  217 ;  (^uestions  of 
oreationism  and  tnulueianism,  227 ; 
oonfleiousnesa  of  sin,  228 ;  oovering 


ofsin,  320;  varions  expressions  of 
the  eouseiousness  of  siu  in  the 
]>rophets,  228  ;  siiis  of  ignoram^ 
228  ;  idea  of  sin  iu  Amos  aDd 
Hosea,  228  ;  in  Isaiah,  229  ;  in 
Jeremiah,  230 ;  in  Fifty-first  Psalni, 
232. 

Sinfulness,  01d  Testament  yiew  of, 
217  ;  not  attributed  to  the  flesh, 
218 ;  as  seen  in  oonnexion  of 
individual  with  a  sinftil  whole, 
219  ;  as  inherited  depravity,  229. 

Sins  of  ignoranoe  and  sins  of  high 
hand,  315. 

Smith,  W.  R.,  41,  318. 

Solidarity,  Hebrew  idea  of,  407. 

Sorrow8  of  the  godly,  457. 

Soul,  ose  of  term,  199  ;  wideBt  sense, 
199 ;  no  8ul>8tantial  diatinctioo 
between  soul  and  spirit,  200,  419 
Houl  one  aspeet  and  spirit  another 
of  same  thing,  202  ;  seat  of  sen 
sihilities,  202  ;  oriffin  of,  226. 

Soul  and  the  knowleage  of  Ood,  78. 

Sovereignty  of  God,  131. 

Spirit,  nse  of  term,  192 ;  primar^ 
sense,  193 ;  extend6d  sense,  193 , 
with(lrawal  of  spirit  is  death,  195  ; 
the  vital  spirit  eoming  from  God, 
194 ;  souree  of  life,  strength, 
energy,  198 ;  man's  spirit  an<i 
God's  Spirit,  421. 

Spirit  of  God,  doctrine  of,  115 ; 
foundation  of  idea,  117 ;  spint 
within  God  Himself,  117  ;  general 
idea  of  spirit,  118 ;  souree  of 
vitality  ana  power,  119;  used  both 
of  temporary  and  of  permanent 
determinationB  of  mind,  119  ;  an 
expre8sion  of  eharaeter,  119; 
aetivities  of,  120 ;  in  oosraieal 
sphere,  120  ;  insphere  of  life,  121 ; 
in  hiiman  experienc«  and  hi^torv, 
123;  in  prophe(^y,  123;  in  in- 
telleetual  fplfts,  124  ;  in  moral  life, 
124  ;  Spint  of  Jehovah  as  Jehovah 
Himselr,  126  ;  distinction  het^e^-n 
Spirit  of  Gk>d  and  Spirit  of  tlie 
Lord,  126  ;  ^uestion  of  per8onaIity 
oftheSpirit,  127. 

Spirituality  of  God,  106. 

Spoer,  EEans,  52. 

Steudel,  J.  0.  F.,  81. 

Suffering,  development  of  thonght 
on,  282  ;  prohlem  of,  284  ;  in  Job, 
286. 

Textnal  eritioiani  of  01d  Testament, 
29. 
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Theo1og7  of  the  OM  Testament, 
studieM  pi-diiiiiiiary  to  it,  5 ; 
definitions  of  it,  6  ;  a  historieal 
seienee,  6  ;  genetie,  8  ;  a  develop- 
ment,  10 ;  a  presentation  of  the 
religion  or  the  religious  ideas,  11  ; 
practically  the  mstor^  of  the 
religion  of  Israel,  11 ;  relatioii  of 
the  ideaB  and  the  histor^,  12 ; 
division8,  12 ;  historieal  pcriods, 
15  ;  not  a  theology  of  the  sehools, 
107. 

Theology  of  the  sehools,  108 ;  its 
he^nings  in  Alexandrian  trans- 
lation  of  01d  Teetament,  and  the 
Chaldee  translations,  109  ;  seen  in 
later  Jewi8h  hooks,  109. 

Tradttciani8m,  ^nestion  of,  227. 

Trichotomy,  tlieory  of,  185. 

Trinity,  doctrine  of,  129. 


oo. 


TaUoeh,  Prinoipal  Johiiy  511« 


Tyler,  T.,  53. 

Uneleanness,  removal  of,  817. 
UiiityofGod,  96. 

Universal   restoration,   doctrine   of, 
529. 

Vision  of  God,  JoV8,  493. 
yowel  signs  in  Hebrew,  47. 

Warbarton,  Sishop  W.,  405. 
Warren,  Presi^ent,  52. 
Weis8,  B.,  851. 
Wellhaasen,  Jalia8,  313. 
Westcott,  Bi8hop  B.  F.,  355. 
Wicked,  de8tiny  of,  529. 
Wildeboer.  G.,  18. 
Wi8dom  Uteratare,  451,  525. 
Wrath,  the  DiTineu  818,  328,  88% 
888»  887. 
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"It  is  the  most  scholarly  and  eritieal  work  in  the  English  lan* 
gnage  on  the  literature  of  the  01d  Testament,  and  fully  up  to  the 
present  state  of  researeh  in  G^rmany." — Prof.  Philip  Sghaff,  D.D. 

*'  Canon  Driver  has  arranged  his  material  excellently,  is  sueeinet 
without  heing  hurried  or  unelear,  and  treats  the  various  eritieal  prob- 
lems  involvea  with  admirable  faimess  and  good  judgment." 

— Prof.  C.  H.  ToY. 

*'Hi8  judgment  is  singularly  fair,  ealm,  unbiassed,  and  inde- 
pendent  It  is  also  thoroughly  reverential.  .  .  .  The  serviee, 
which  his  book  will  render  in  the  present  eonfusion  of  mind  on  this 
great  subject,  ean  scarcely  be  overestimated." —  The  Lomion  Times, 

"  As  a  whole,  there  is  probably  no  book  in  the  English  language 
equal  to  t^is  *  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  01d  Testament' 
for  the  student  who  desires  to  understand  what  the  modem  eritieism 
tAinks  about  the  Bible." — Dr.  Lvman  Abbott,  in  the  Outlook, 

**The  book  is  one  worthy  of  its  subject,  thorough  in  its  treat- 
ment,  reverent  in  its  tone,  sympathetic  in  its  estimate,  frank  in  its 
reeognition  of  difificulties,  eonservative  (in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word)  in  its  statement  of  results." 

— Prof.  Henrv  P.  Smith,  in  the  Magatine  o/ Christian  Literature, 

"  In  working  out  his  method  our  author  takes  up  eaeh  book  in 
order  and  goes  through  it  with  marvelous  and  mieroseopie  eare. 
Every  verse,  every  elause,  word  by  word,  is  sifted  and  weigned,  and 
its  plaee  in  Uie  literary  organism  decided  upon." 

—  The  Presbyterian  Quarterly, 

'*  It  eontains  just  that  presentation  of  the  results  of  01d  Testa- 
ment  eritieism  for  which  English  readers  in  this  department  have 
been  waiting.  .  .  .  The  whole  book  is  excellent ;  it  will  be  found 
helpfnl,  characterized  as  it  is  all  through  by  that  scholarly  poise  o£ 
mind,  which,  when  it  does  not  know,  is  not  ashamed  to  present  de- 
grees  of  probability." — New  fVorU. 

"...  Ganon  Driver*s  book  is  characterized  throughout  by 
thorough  Ghristian  seholarship,  faithful  researeh,  eaution  in  the 
expression  of  mere  opinions,  eanelor  in  the  statement  of  faets  and  of 
the  necessary  inferenees  from  them,  and  the  devout  reeognition  of 
the  divine  inworking  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the 
tokens  of  divine  inspiration  in  the  literature  which  records  and  ero- 
bodies  it."— Dr.  A.  P.  Pkabody,  in  the  Cambridge  Tribune. 
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This  book  gives  a  history  of  01d  Testament  times. 
This  it  does  by  a  narrative  based  upon  those  Bibli- 
eal  books  which  are  historieal  in  form.  The  nature 
'  of  these  books  is  earef ully  considered,  their  data  are 
used  according  to  historieal  methods,  and  the  eon- 
elusions  of  reeent  eritieism  are  set  forth.  The  other 
books  of  the  01d  Testament  with  the  more  impor- 
tant  of  the  Apocrypha  are  given  their  proper  plaee 
so  far  as  they  throw  light  on  the  development  of 
the  01d  Testament  people. 

'*  Professor  Smith  has,  b]r  his  eomprehensrve  and  vitalized  historj. 
laid  all  who  eare  for  the  01d  Testament  under  great  ohligations.*' 

—  Thg  l9uUpendent, 

**  The  volume  is  characterized  by  extraordinar]r  elearness  of  eon- 
eeption  and  representation,  thorough  seholarl^r  ability.  and  ehann 
of  siy\^:*—The  InUrior. 

**  Dr.  Smith*s  volume  is  eritieal  without  being  polemieal,  inter- 
esting  though  not  imaginative,  scholar]y  without  pedantry,  and  radi- 
eal  but  not  destructive.  The  author  is  himself  an  authority,  and  his 
volume  is  the  best  single  presentation  with  which  we  are  familiar  of 
the  modern  view  of  01d  Testament  history." — The  Outioek, 

"This  volume  is  the  result  of  thorough  study,  is  free  from  the 
eontroversial  spirit  and  from  any  evidence  of  desire  to  ehallenge  older 
theories  of  the  Bible,  is  written  in  straightforward,  elear  style,  does 
not  linger  unduly  in  discussion  of  doubtful  matters,  Is  reverent  and  at 
the  same  time  fearless.  If  one  has  accepted  the  main  positions  of  the 
Higher  Gritieism,  while  he  may  still  differ  with  Professor  Smith's 
eonelusions  here  and  there,  he  will  find  himself  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  author,  whose  seholarship  and  aehievement  he  will 
gladly  honor." — The  CongregaHonalist . 

*'Wehave  a  elear,  interesting,  instruetive  aeeount  of  the  growtb 
of  Israel,  embodying  a  series  of  eareful  judgments  on  the  eountless 
prohlems  that  faee  the  man  who  tries  to  understand  the  life  of  that 
remarkahle  people.  The  *  History*  takes  its  plaee  worthiIy  by  the  side 
of  Driver*s  Introduction.  The  student  of  to-day  is  to  be  congratu1ated 
on  having  so  valuahle  an  addition  made  to  his  stoek  of  tools.** 

^Tke  Expcsitcry  Timtes. 
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**  The  ftnthor's  work  is  ably  done.  .  .  .  This  volnme  is  worthy  ol 
Its  plaee  in  the  series." — The  CongregationalisU 

'*  Invaluahle  as  a  r^sum^  of  the  latest  eritieal  work  upon  the  great  forma- 
tive  period  of  the  Ghristian  Ghureh.'* — The  Ghristian  World  (London). 

'*  There  ean  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  remarkahle  work,  both  on  aeeoont 
of  the  thoroughness  of  its  0/1"^^  and  the  boIdness  of  its  views.'' 

—  The  Seotsman» 

"  The  abi1ity  and  leaming  of  Pro/sssor  MeGiffert's  work  on  the  Apos- 
tolie  Age,  and,  whatever  dissent  there  may  be  from  its  eritieal  opinion,  its 
mantfest  sincerity,  candid  seholars  win  not  fail  to  appreeiate." 

— Dr.  George  P.  FisiiER,  of  Yale  University. 

"  Pre-eminently  a  clergyman's  book ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  it 
8hould  be  in  the  library  of  every  thoughtful  Ghristian  person.  The  style 
is  vivid  and  at  times  picturesque.  The  results  rather  than  the  proeesses  of 
leaming  are  exhibited.  It  is  full  of  loeal  eolor,  of  striking  narrative,  and  of 
keen,  often  hrilliant,  eharaeter  analysis.  It  is  an  admirable  book  for  the 
Sunday-school  teaeher. " — Eoston  Advertiser, 

**  For  a  work  of  sueh  wide  leaming  and  eritieal  accuracy,  and  which  deal8 
wiih  so  many  difl[icult  and  ahstruse  prohlems  of  Ghristian  history,  this  is  re- 
markably  readable." — The  Independent, 

"  It  is  eertain  that  Professor  MeGiffert's  work  has  set  the  mark  for 
fature  effort  in  the  ohseure  fields  of  researeh  into  Ghristian  origin." 

— New  York  Trihune, 

"  Dr.  MeGiffert  has  produced  an  able,  scholarly,  suggestive,  and  eon- 
struetive  work.  He  is  in  thorough  and  easy  possession  of  his  sourees  and 
materials,  so  that  his  positive  eonstruetion  is  seldom  interrapted  by  eitations, 
the  demolition  of  opposing  views,  or  the  irrelevant  discussion  of  subordinate 
qaestions." — The  Methodist  Review. 


<« 


The  eleamess,  self-consistency,  and  foree  of  the  whole  impressioa  of 
Apostolie  Christianity  with  which  we  leave  this  book,  goes  far  to  guarantat 
ks  permanent  value  aad  sueeess." — The  Ex^sitor, 
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*'In  style  it  is  rarely  elear,  simple,  and  strong,  adapte<l  alike  to  die 
eral  reader  and  the  theologieal  student.  The  former  elass  will  find  it  read- 
ahle  and  interesting  to  an  unusual  degree,  while  the  student  will  ▼aloe  its 
thorough  seholarship  and  eompleteness  of  treatment.  His  work  has  a  sim- 
plicity,  beauty,  and  freshness  that  add  greatly  to  its  schoUrly  exceUence  aiMi 
worth." — ehristian  AāvoeaU, 

"  Professor  Stevens  is  a  profound  student  and  interpreter  of  the  Bib]e,  as 
far  as  possihle  divested  of  any  prepossessions  eoneeming  its  message.  In 
his  study  of  it  his  object  has  been  not  to  find  terts  that  might  seem  to  bol- 
ster  up  some  system  of  theologieal  speeulation,  but  to  find  ont  wliat  the 
writers  of  the  various  hooks  meant  to  say  and  teaeh." — N»  K  TriMinr* 

"  It  is  a  fine  example  of  painstaking,  discriminating,  impartial  reseaieh 
and  statement." — TAe  Congregatumalist, 

**  Professor  Stevens  has  given  us  a  very  good  book.  A  libend  eonser* 
▼ative,  he  takes  eautious  and  moderate  positions  in  the  field  of  New  Testa- 
ment  eritieism,  yet  is  admirably  fair-minded.  His  method  is  patient  and 
thorough.  He  states  the  opinions  of  those  who  differ  from  him  with  eare 
and  eleamess.  The  proportion  of  quotation  and  referenee  is  well  adjasted 
and  the  reader  is  kept  well  informed  eoneeming  the  eourse  of  opinion  with- 
out  heing  drawn  away  from  the  text  of  the  author*s  own  thought.  His 
judgments  on  difficult  questions  are  always  pnt  with  self-restraint  and 
sobriety." — Tke  Churchman. 

**  It  will  certainly  take  its  plaee,  after  eareful  reading,  as  a  valnahle 
synopsis,  neither  bare  nor  over-elaborate,  to  which  reeourse  will  be  had  by 
the  student  or  teaeher  who  requires  within  moderate  eompass  the  gist  oi 
aodera  researeh." — Tke  Literary  IVorUU 
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"This  is  verily  and  indeed  a  book  to  thank  God  for ;  and  if  anybody  hai 
been  despairing  of  a  restoration  of  true  eatholie  unity  in  God*s  good  time,  it 
is  a  book  to  fili  him  with  hope  and  confidence. " —  7A^  Church  Standard, 

*  Prineipal  Rainy  has  written  a  faseinating  book.  He  has  the  gifts  of  an 
historian  and  an  expositor.  His  fresh  presentation  of  so  intrieate  and  time- 
wom  a  subject  as  Gnostieism  grips  and  holds  the  attention  from  first  to  last. 
Familiarity  with  most  of  the  subjects  which  fall  to  be  treated  within  these 
limits  of  Ghristian  history  had  bred  a  fancy  that  we  might  safely  and  profit- 
ably  skip  some  of  the  ehapters,  but  we  found  ourselves  retuming  to  elose  up 
the  gaps ;  we  shouM  advise  those  who  are  led  to  read  the  book  through  this 
notiee  not  to  repeat  our  expenment.  It  is  a  dish  of  wen-cooked  and  well. 
seasoned  meat,  savory  and  rieh,  ^iih  abundance  of  gravy;  and,  while  no 
one  wishes  to  be  a  glutton,  he  will  miss  something  nutritious  if  he  does  not 
take  time  to  eonsume  it  dX\y^Methodisi  Reviav, 

"It  eovers  the  period  from  98-451  a.d.,  with  a  well-marked  order,  and 
is  written  in  a  downright  style,  simple  and  unpretentious.  Simplicity,  in- 
deed,  and  perspicuity  are  the  keynotes,  and  too  great  burden  of  detail  is 
«voided.     A  very  fresh  and  able  book." — The  Nation. 

**  The  Intemationai  Theologieal  Library  is  certainly  a  very  valuahle  eoUee- 
tion  of  books  on  the  seienee  of  Theology.  And  among  the  set  "'  good  books, 
Dr.  Rainy*s  volume  on  The  Aneient  Catholic  Ghureh  s  entitled  to  a  high 
plaee.  We  know  of  no  one  volume  which  eontains  .lO  mueh  matter  which 
is  necessary  to  a  student  of  theology." — The  Living  Church, 

"  Of  eourse.  a  history  so  condensed  is  not  to  be  read  satisfactori1y  in  a  day 
or  even  a  week.  The  reader  often  will  find  ample  food  for  thought  for  a 
day  or  more  in  what  he  may  have  read  in  two  hours.  But  the  man  who 
will  master  the  whole  book  will  be  amply  rewarded,  and  will  be  convinced 
that  he  has  been  eonsorting  with  a  company  of  the  world's  greatest  men, 
and  has  attained  an  aeeurate  knowledge  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  and 
raost  important  periods." — Christian  Intelligeneer, 

"  As  a  compend  of  ehureh  history  for  the  first  five  eenturies,  this  volume 
will  be  found  most  useful,  for  ready  referenee,  both  to  those  who  possess 
the  more  elahorate  ehureh  histories,  and  for  the  general  information  desired 
by  a  wider  reading  public ;  while  the  temperate  presentations  of  the  author*s 
own  theories  upon  disputed  points  are  in  themselves  of  great  value." — 
Bibliotheca  Saera, 

••  Prineipal  Rainy  of  the  New  Gollege,  Ed1nburgh,  is  oue  of  the  foremost 
seholars  of  Great  Hritain,  an(l  in  Seotlanii.  his  home,  he  is  regarded  by  his 
countrymen  as  the  ehief  figure  in  their  eeelesiastieal  llfe.  Ihere  ean  be 
little  doubt  that  this  reeent  volume  will  enhanee  his  reputation  and  serve  to 
introduce  him  to  a  wider  eirele  of  friends  ^^  —  eongre^ationahst,  Boston* 
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"  He  g^ves  ample  proof  of  rare  seholarship.  Many  of  the  old  doc- 
trines  are  restatea  with  a  f reshness,  lucidity  and  eleg^anee  of  style 
which  make  it  a  very  readable  book," — TAe  New  York  Ohstrver. 

**Intrinsically  this  volume  is  worthy  of  a  foremost  plaee  in  oar 
madcrn  literature  .  .  •  We  have  no  work  on  the  subject  in  English 
ea'ial  to  it,  for  variety  and  range,  eleamess  of  statement,  judicioas 
gnidance,  and  catholicity  of  tone." — London  Nāneonfarmist  and  Inie- 
peneUni, 

"  It  is  only  ju8t  to  sav  that  Dr.  Pisher  has  produced  the  best  His- 
tor)  of  Doctrine  that  we  have  in  English." — The  New  Yofk  EvangeUsL 

"  It  is  to  me  ^uite  a  marvel  how  a  book  of  this  kind  (Pisher's 
•Historv  of  Ghristian  Doctrine*)  ean  be  written  so  accurately  to 
seale.  It  could  only  be  done  by  one  who  had  a  very  eomplete  eom- 
mand  of  all  the  penods."— Prof.  William  Sanday,  Ox/ortL 

"  It  presents  so  many  new  and  fresh  points  and  is  so  thoroughly 
treated,  and  hring^s  into  view  eontemporaneous  thought,  espeeiallv 
the  Ameriean,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  it,  and  will  be  an  equal 
pleasure  to  go  back  to  it  again  and  again." — Bishop  John  F.  Hurst. 

"  Throughout  there  is  manifest  wide  Teading,  eareful  prepara- 
tion,  spirit  and  good  judgment," — PhUadelphia  PresbyUrian. 

**  The  language  and  style  are  alike  delightfully  fresh  and  easy 
.  .  .  A  book  which  will  oe  found  both  stimulating  and  instmetivip 
to  the  student  of  theology." —  The  Churchman. 

•'  Professor  Pisher  has  trained  the  puhlie  to  expect  the  excelleD 
eies  of  seholarship,  candor,  judicial  equipoise  and  admirable  lucidity 
and  eleganee  of  style  in  whatever  eomes  from  his  pen.     But  in  the 
present  work  he  has  surpassed  himself." — Prof.  J.  H.  Thaysi,  o/ 
Harvarā  Divinity  Sehool, 

**  It  meets  the  severest  standard;  there  is  fullness  of  knowledge, 
thorough  researeh,  keenly  analytic  thou^^ht,  and  rarest  enriehment 
for  a  positive,  profound  and  leamed  eritie.  There  is  interpretative 
and  revealing  sympathy.  It  is  of  the  elass  of  works  that  mark  epoehs 
in  their  several  departments." —  The  OuUooh, 

**  As  a  first  study  of  the  History  of  Doctrine,  Professor  Fisher's 
volume  has  the  merit  ef  being  full,  aeeurate  and  interesting." 

— Prof.  Margus  Dods 

*' .  .  .  He  gathers  up,  reorganizes  and  presents  the  resnlts  of 
%lvestigation  in  a  style  rareiy  fuU  of  literary  eharm." 

— 73U  ~ 
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'*  Professor  Allen's  Ghristian  Institntions  niay  be  regarded  as  thi  most 
important  permanent  eontrihution  which  the  Protestant  Episeopal  Ch*irch 
of  the  United  States  has  yet  made  to  general  theoiogieal  thought.  In  a  few 
partieulars  it  will  not  command  the  universal,  or  even  the  genera!  assent  of 
discriminating  readers ;  but  it  will  reeeive.  as  it  deserves,  the  respeet  and 
appreeiation  of  those  who  rightly  estimate  the  varied,  leamed,  and  independ- 
ent  spirit  of  the  author." — The  Ameriean  Joumal  of  Theology. 

"  As  to  his  method  there  ean  be  no  two  opinions,  nor  as  to  the  broad, 
eritieal,  and  appreeiative  eharaeter  of  his  study.  It  is  an  immensely  sug 
gestive,  stimulating,  and  eneouraging  pieee  of  work.  It  shows  that  modem 
seholarship  is  not  all  at  sea  as  to  results,  and  it  presents  a  worthy  view  of  a 
great  and  noble  subject,  the  greatest  and  nohlest  of  all  subjects." — The  In- 
āepenāent, 

'*This  will  at  onee  take  its  plaee  among  the  most  valuahle  volumes  in  th«> 
•  Intemational  Theologieal  Library/  eonstituting  in  itself  a  very  eomplet- 
epitome  both  of  general  ehureh  history  and  of  the  history  of  doctrines 
.     .     .     A  single  quotation  well  illustrates  the  hrilliant  style  and  the  pro- 
found  thought  of  the  book.'* — The  Bibliotheca  Saera. 

**  The  wealth  of  leaming,  the  historieal  spirit,  the  philosophie  grasp,  the 
loyalty  to  the  continuity  of  life,  which  everywhere  characterize  this  thoruugh 
study  of  the  organization,  creeds,  and  eultus  eonstituting  Ghristian  Institu- 
tion.  .  .  .  However  the  reader  may  ^ifler  with  the  eonelusions  of  the 
author,  few  will  question  his  painstaking  seholarship,  judicial  temperament, 
and  catholicity  of  Ghristian  spirit." — The  Advance. 

'*  It  is  an  honor  to  Ameriean  seholarship,  and  will  be  read  by  all  who 
wish  to  be  ahreast  of  the  age.** — The  Lutheran  Church  Keview, 

**  With  all  its  defects  and  limitations,  this  is  a  most  illuminating  and  sug- 
gestive  book  on  a  subject  of  abiding  interest." — The  Ghristian  Intelli- 
geneer.'*^ 

"It  is  a  treasury  of  expert  knowledge,  arranged  in  an  orderly  and  lucid 
manner,  and  more  than  ordinarily  readable.  .  .  .  It  is  controlled  by  the 
candid  and  eritieal  spirit  of  the  eareful  historian  who,  of  eourse,  has  his 
eonvietions  and  preferenees,  but  who  makes  no  elaims  in  their  hehalf  which 
the  faets  do  not  seem  to  warrant." — The  Congregaiionalist . 

**  He  writes  in  a  eharming  style,  and  has  collected  a  vast  amount  of  im. 
portant  material  pertaining  to  liis  suljject  which  ean  he  found  in  ao  other 
work  in  so  eompaet  a  form.  "—-/<**  iVVtt/  Vork  Ohserver 
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Professor  Bruce*s  work  is  not  an  abstract  treatise  on  apologetiei, 
bat  an  apolo^tie  presentation  of  the  Ghristian  faith,  with  referenoe 
to  wbatever  m  our  intelleetual  environment  makes  faitii  difficalt  at 
the  present  time. 

It  addresses  itself  to  men  whose  sympathies  are  with  Christianity, 
and  discusses  the  topies  of  pressiag  eoneem — the  huming  questioos 
of  the  hour.  It  is  ofiered  as  an  aid  to  faith  rather  than  a  buttress  of 
received  helief  and  an  armory  of  weapons  for  the  orthodox  believer. 

'*  The  book  throus'hout  ezhibits  the  methods  and  the  results  U 
eonseientious,  indepenaent,  espert  and  devout  Biblical  seholarship, 
and  it  is  of  permanent  value." —  TAt  Congn£^ationaiist, 

**The  praetieal  value  of  this  book  entitles  it  to  a  plaee  in  the 
first  rank."— rA/  InāeptneUnt, 

**  A  patient  and  scholarly  presentation  of  Ghristianitv  under 
aspeets  oest  fitted  to  eommena  it  to  *  ingenuous  and  tratn-loving 
mmds.' "—  TAe  NaHon, 

**The  book  is  well-nigh  indispensable  to  those  who  proposeto 
keep  ahreast  of  the  times.'  — Western  Christian  Advocate. 

*'Professor  Bruce  does  not  consciously  evade  anv  difficalt^. 
and  he  constantly  aims  to  be  completely  fair-mindea.  For  this 
reason  he  wins  from  the  start  the  strong  confidence  of  the  reader."— 
Advance, 

**  Its  admirablespint.  no  less  than  the  strengthof  its  an^ments, 
will  go  far  to  remove  many  of  the  prejudices  or  doubts  of  tnose  who 
are  outside  of  Christianity.  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  not  infi^els.**— 
New  Yark  Trihune, 

**  In  a  word,  he  tells  precisely  what  all  intelligent  persons  wish  to 
know,  and  tells  it  in  a  elear.  f resh  and  eonvinein^  manner.  Scarcely 
anyone  has  so  successfully  rendered  the  serviee  of  showine  what 
the  result  of  the  higher  entieism  is  for  the  proper  understanaing  of 
ihe  history  and  relig^on  of  Israel." — Andm*er  Reviem. 

**  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  taken  a  book  in  hand  that  is  more 
stimulating  to  faith.  .  .  .  Without  eommenting  further,  we  repeat 
that  this  vuhime  is  the  ahlest,  most  scholarly,  most  advanced.  and 
sharpest  defence  of  Christianitv  that  has  ever  been  written.  Nc 
theofogieal  library  shouUl  he  witnout  it." — ^Un^s  HtraU. 
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*'  As  thishook  is  the  latest,  so  it  is  the  fuUest  and  most  autraetive 
treatment  of  the  subject  that  we  are  familiar  with.  Patient  and  ex- 
haustive  in  its  method  of  inquiry,  and  stimulating  and  suggestive  in 
the  topie  it  handles,  we  are  confident  that  it  will  be  a  help  to  the 
task  ot  the  moral  understanding  and  interpretation  of  human  life." 

—  TAt  Living  Churck, 

"  This  book  of  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  is  of  extraordinary  interest  and 
value.  It  is  an  honor  to  Ameriean  seholarship  and  Ameriean  Chns- 
tian  thinking.  It  is  a  work  which  has  been  wrought  out  with  re- 
markahle  g^asp  of  eoneeption,  and  power  of  just  analysis,  fullnessof 
information,  riehness  of  thought,  and  affluenee  of  apt  and  luminous 
illustration.  Its  style  is  sing^larly  elear,  simple,  faeile,  and  strong. 
Too  mueh  gratifieation  ean  hardly  be  expressed  atthe  way  the  author 
lif ts  the  whole  subject  of  ethies  up  oiit  of  the  slough  of  mere  natural- 
ism  into  its  own  plaee,  where  it  is  seen  to  be  illumined  by  the  Chhs- 
tian  revelation  and  vision." —  Tke  Aāvanee, 

•*  The  siibjects  treated  eover  the  wholc  field  of  moral  and  spiritoal  re- 
lations,  theoretieal  and  praetieal,  natural  anel  revealed,  inelivielual  and  soeial, 
eivil  and  eeelesiastieal.  To  enihrone  the  personal  Christ  as  the  Irue  eontenf 
of  the  ethieal  ideal,  to  show  how  this  ideal  is  realized  in  ehristian  eonseious- 
ness  and  how  applied  in  the  varied  departments  of  praetieal  life — these  are 
the  main  objects  of  the  book  and  no  objects  could  be  loftier." 

—  The  CongregationaUst 

'*  The  aathor  has  written  with  eompetent  knowledge,  with  great  spiritnal 
insight,  and  in  a  tone  of  devoutness  and  reverenee  worthy  of  his  theme." 

—  The  Lonāon  Jndependent 

**  It  is  methodicaI,  eomprehensive,  and  readable ;  few  subdivisions, 
direct  or  indirect,  are  omitted  in  the  treatment  of  the  broad  theme,  and 
though  it  aims  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise,  and  not  a  popular  hau^hook,  it 
niay  be  penised  at  random  with  a  good  deal  of  suggestiveness  and  profit.'* 

—  7yie  Sunday  Sehool  Times. 

**  It  refleets  great  credit  on  the  author,  presenting  an  exempU^  temper 
And  manner  throughout,  heing  a  model  of  eleamess  in  thought  and  term, 
and  eontaining  passages  of  exquisite  finish.** — Hartford  Seminar^  KecorC* 

**  We  commend  this  book  to  all  reading,  intelligent  men,  a»^  espeei  11« 
lo  ministers,  who  will  find  in  it  many  fresh  suggestions." 

— PROF£SSOR  A.    I     BRUC» 
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'*  Dr.  Gladden  may  be  regarded  as  an  expert  and  an  anthority  on  praeti- 
^  lheology.  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole  we  judge  that  it  will  bc  of  greii 
serviee  to  ihe  ministry  of  all  the  Protestant  ehurehes." — TA^^  InUrior, 

**  Packed  wilh  wisdom  and  instruetion  and  a  profoand  piety.  .  .  . 
It  is  pithy,  pertinent,  and  judicious  from  eover  to  eover.  .  .  .  An  cx- 
ceedingly  eomprehensive,  sagaeious,  and  suggestive  study  and  applieatioo 
of  ils  theme." — T/tf  Congregationaiist, 

**  We  have  here,  for  the  pastor,  the  most  modem  praetieal  treatise  vet 
published — sagaeious,  balanced,  devout,  inspiring." — Tke  Diai. 

**  His  long  experience,  his  eminent  sueeess,  his  rare  Iiterary  ability,  aDd 
his  diligence  as  a  student  eomhine  to  make  of  this  a  model  book  for  its  par- 
pose.  .  .  .  We  know  not  where  ihe  subjects  are  more  wisely  discussed 
than  here." — The  Bibliotheca  Saera. 

**This  book  should  be  the  vade  meeum  of  every  working  pastor.  It 
abounds  in  wise  eounsels  and  suggestions,  the  restUt  of  large  experience 
and  ohservation.  No  sphere  of  ehureh  life  or  ehnreh  work  is  left  nntreate^." 
—  The  (Canadian)  Methoāist  AIagazine  and  Review, 

**  A  happier  eomhination  of  author  and  subject,  it  wil]  be  acknowledged, 
ean  hardly  be  found.  .  .  .  It  is  eomprehensive,  praetieal,  ^eeplf 
spiritual,  and  fertile  in  wise  and  suggestive  thonght  npon  ways  &nd  means 
of  hringing  the  Gospel  to  bear  on  the  lives  of  men." — Tke  Christian  Ad' 

voeate, 

*'  I)r.  Gladden  writes  with  pith  and  point,  but  with  wise  moderation.  a 
genial  tone  and  great  good  sense.  .  .  .  The  book  is  written  in  an  excel. 
lent,  business-like  and  vital  Knglish  style,  which  earries  the  author*s  point 
and  purpose  and  has  an  attraetive  vitality  of  its  own." — Tke  Independmt. 

'*  A  eomprehensive,  inspiring,  and  helpful  guide  to  a  basy  pastor.  On: 
f.nds  in  it  a  multitude  of  praetieal  suggestions  for  the  development  of  th» 
spiritual  and  working  life  of  the  Ghureh,  and  the  answer  to  many  prohlemr 
that  are  a  eonstant  perplexity  to  the  faithful  minister." 

Tki  CMrisiiam  Ittteiligautr 
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EOITORS     PREFAGE. 


There  are  now  hefore  the  public  many  eommentaries, 
written  by  British  anel  Ameriean  (livines,  of  a  popular  or 
homiletieal  eharaeter.  T/i^  Cambrtdge  Bible  for  Sehooh^ 
the  Handbooks  for  Bible  Glasses  and  Private  Studenis^  The 
Speaker*s  Commentary^  The  Popular  Commentary  (Sehaff), 
The  Expositor's  Bible^  anel  other  similar  series,  have  their 
speeial  plaee  anel  importanee.  But  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  field  of  Gritieal  Biblical  seholarship  occupied  by  sueh 
series  of  Gommentaries  as  the  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Handbuch  zum  A.  T;  De  Wette's  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Handbuch  zum  N.  T;  Meyer's  Kritiseh-e^egetiseher  Kom- 
mentar;  Keil  and  Delitzsch*s  Biblischer  Commentar  iiher  das 
A.  T;  Lange's  Theologiseh'homiletisehes  Bibelwerk;  Nowack*s 
Handkommentar  zum  A.  T;  HoItzmann's  Handkommentar 
zum  N.  T  Several  of  these  have  been  translated,  edited, 
and  in  some  eases  enlarged  and  adapted,  for  the  English- 
speaking  puhlie ;  others  are  in  proeess  of  translation.  But 
no  corresponding  series  by  British  or  Ameriean  divines 
has  hitherto  been  produced.  The  way  has  been  prepared 
by  speeial  Gommentaries  by  Cheyne,  Ellieott,  Kaliseh, 
Lightfoot,  Perowne,  Westcott,  and  others ;  and  the  time  has 
eome,  in  the  judgment  of  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise, 
when  it  is  praetieahle  to  eomhine  British  and  Ameriean 
seholars   in   the   production   of  a   eritieal,   eomprehensive 


EDITORS*    PREFAGE 


Commentary  that  will  be  ahreast  of  modern  biblical  seholar- 
ship,  and  in  a  measure  lead  its  van. 

Messrs.  Gharles  Serihner's  Sons  of  New  York,  and  Messrs. 
T.  &  T.  eiark  of  Edinburgh,  propose  to  publish  sueh  a 
series  of  Gommentaries  on  the  01d  and  New  Testaments, 
under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  in  Ameriea, 
and  of  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  for  the  01d  Testament,  and 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Plummer,  D.D.,  for  the  New  Testament, 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  Commentaries  will  be  intemational  and  inter-eon- 
fessional,  and  will  be  free  from  polemieal  and  eeelesiastieal 
bias.  They  will  be  based  upon  a  thorough  eritieal  study  of 
the  original  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  upon  eritieal  methods  of 
interpretation.  They  are  designed  chiefly  for  students  and 
clergymen,  and  will  be  written  in  a  eompaet  style.  Eaeh 
book  will  be  preceded  by  an  Introduction,  stating  the  results 
of  eritieism  upon  it,  and  discussing  impartially  the  questions 
still  remaining  open.  The  details  of  eritieism  will  appear 
in  their  proper  plaee  in  the  body  of  the  Commentary.  Eaeh 
seetion  of  the  Text  will  be  introduced  with  a  paraphrase, 
or  summary  of  eontents.  Teehnieal  details  of  textual  and 
philologieal  eritieism  will,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  distinct  from 
matter  of  a  more  general  eharaeter ;  and  in  the  01d  Testa- 
ment  the  exegetical  notes  will  be  arranged,  as  f ar  as 
possihle,  so  as  to  be  servieeahle  to  students  not  acquainted 
with  Hebrew.  The  History  of  Interpretation  of  the  Books 
will  be  dealt  with,  when  necessary,  in  the  IntroductioDs, 
with  eritieal  notiees  of  the  most  important  literature  of 
the  subject.  Historieal  and  Areha&ologieal  questions,  as 
well  as  questions  of  Biblical  Theology,  are  included  in  the 
plan  of  the  Commentaries,  but  not  Praetieal  or  Homiletieal 
£xegesis.     The  Volumes  will  eonstitute  a  uniform  series. 


THE  INTKRNATIONĀL  CRITICĀL  COMHENTART. 

The  foIlowing  eminent  Seholars  are  engaged  upon  the  Volunies 


named  below: 
Genesis 

Ezodu8 

Levitieus 

Numhers 

Deuteronomy 

Jo8hua 

Judge8 

Samuel 
King8 

Chionicle8 

Ezr8  and 

Nehemiah 

P8alm8 

Proverb8 

Job 
l88iah 
Isaiah 
Jeremiah 

Ezekiel 


Daniel 


Amo8  and  Ho8ea 


Mieah  to  Malaehi 


Esther 


THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  Rev.  John  Skinner,  D  D.,  Professorof  01d  Tes- 
tament  Language  and  Literature,  GoUege  of  Pres- 
byterianChurchof  £ngland,Cambridge,  £ngland. 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  University  of  Edinburgh. 

J.  F.  Stenning,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford. 

G.  Buchanan  Grav,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Mansfield  Gollege,  Oxford.  [A^ow  Ready, 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford.  \Now  Ready, 

The  Rev.  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  LL,D.,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Hebrew,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

The  Rev.  George  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professorof 
Theology,  Harvard  University,Cambridge,  Mass. 

\Now  Ready, 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
History,  Amherst  Oollege,  Mass.        \^Now  Rcady, 

The  Rev.  Frangis  Brown,  D.D  ,  D.Litt.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages, 
Union  Theologieal  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Gitrtis,  D  D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Rev.  L.  W.  Battkn,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Reetor  of 
St.  Marks  Church,  New  York  Ciiy,  sometime 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  P.  £.  Divinity  Sehool, 
Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Briggs.  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Biblical  Theology,  Union  Theologieal 
Seminary,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Tov,  D.D.,  LL  D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

\Now  Ready, 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D  Litt.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford. 

Chaps.  I-XXXIX.  The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D., 
D.Liit.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford. 

Chaps.  XL-LXVL  The  late  Rev.  Prof.  A.  B. 
Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  Rev.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrigk,  D.  D.,  Master  of 
Selwyn  College.  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Cambridge,  England. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Cooke,  M.A.,  Fellow  Mag- 
dalen  GoUege,  and  the  Rev.  Gharlks  F.  Burney, 
M.A.,  Fellow  and  Leeturer  in  Hebrew,  St.  Johns 
College,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  sometime 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  P.  E.  Divinity  Sehool, 
Philadelphia,  now  Reetorof  St.  Michael'sChurch, 
New  York  City. 

W.  R.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  LL  D.,  President  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  [/«  Press, 

W.    R.    Harper,    Ph.D..   LL  D.,   President  of  the 

Univcrsity  of  Chicago. 
The  Rev.  L.  B.  Patot*,  PYi.\>. ,  Vtol^sso\  oV Vkfc\Avw  ^ 

Hartford  Theo\og\ca\  S^m\tv^t>} . 


tXk  3ttterMiiottĀf  Cn(icof  Commeniarp. 


Eeelesiastes 
Ruth 


Song  of  Songs 
and  Lamentations 


St.  Matthew 
St.  Mark 


St.  Luke 
St.  John 


Harmony  of  the 
Gospels 


Act8 


Romans 


Corinthian8 


I 


Galatians 

Ephesians  and 
Golossians 

Philippians  and 
Philemon 

Thessalonians 


The  Pastoral 
Epistles 

Hebrew8 
St.  James 
Peter  and  Jude 


The  Epistles  of 
St.  ]ohn 

Revelation 


Prof.  George  A.  Barton.  Ph.D..  Professnr  of 
Biblical  Literature,  Bryn  Mawr  Gollege,  Pa. 

Rev.GHARLES  P.  Fagnani,  D.D..  Assoeiate  Profes. 
sor  of  Hebrcw,  Union  Theologieal  Seminary. 
New  York. 

Rev.  Gharles  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Professorof 
Biblical  Theology,  Union  Theologieal  Seminary, 
New  York. 

THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

The  Rev.  Willoughby  C.  Allen,  M.A.,  FelIow  of 
Exeter  Gollege,  Oxford. 

The    late    Rev.    E.    P.    GouLi>.     D.D.,    sometime 

Professor  of  New   Testament   Literature,   P.   E. 

Divinity  Sehool,  Philadelphia.  [Now  Ready. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Plummkr,  D.D..  sometime  Master 

of  Universily  College.  Durham.  [No7v  Kftidy. 

The  Very  Rev.  John  Henry  Bernard,  D.D.,  Dean 

of    St.     Patriek's     an(l     Leeiurer     in     Diviniiy, 

University  of  Dublin. 

The  Rev.  William  Sanpav,  D.D..  LL.D.,  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinily.  Oxford,  a*nd  the 
Rev.  WiLLOUGHBY  C.  Allen,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Exeter  College.  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  Fredkrick  H.  Chase,  Norissonian  Pro- 
fessor  of  Divinity,  President  of  Queens  GoUege 
and  Vice-Chancellor,  Cambridge,  England. 

The  Rev.  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lady 
Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of 
ehrist  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  A.  C. 
Headlam,  M.  A.,  D.D.,  Prineipal  of  Kings  College. 
London.  [Nouf  Kcady. 

The  Right  Rev.  Arch.  Roeertson,  D.D.,  LL  D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  the  Rev.  Richard  J. 
Knowling,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis,  Kings  ColIege,  London. 

The  Rev.   Ernest  D.  Burton,  D.D.,  Professor  of 

NewTestamentLiterature,Universiiy  of  Chicaga 
The  Rev.  T.  K.  ABBorr.   B.D.,  D.Liit.,  someiime 

Professor   of    Biblical   Greek,    Trinity    Gollege. 

Dublin,  now  Lihrarian  of  the  same.  \Xoxv  Ready. 
The  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vingent,  D.D.,  Professor  of 

Biblical  Literature,  Union  Theologieal  Seminarj, 

New  York  City.  [Notv  Ready, 

The  Rev.  James  E.  Frame,  M.A.,  Assoeiate  Profes- 

sor  in   the  New  Testament,  Union   Theologieal 

Seminarv,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Lock.  D.D..  Warden  of  Kehle 
College  and  Professor  of  Exegesis,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  A.  Nairnr,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  Kings  College,  London. 

The  Rev  Jamfs  H.  Ropes,  D.D.,  Bussey  Professorof 
NewTestamentCriticism  in  HarvarU  Universit^. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Bigg,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Eeelesiastieal  History  and  Canon  of  Christ 
ehureh,  Oxford.  [Norv  Ready. 

The  Rev.  S.  D.  F.  Salmono,  D.D.,  Prineipal  of  ihe 
V3w\ve^Y\ttCVw>xtch.  College.  Aberdecn. 


Sfte  %nUvnKtionul  ^vitienl  €ommtntixvj^ 


"A  decided  aāvanee  on  ali  other  eommentaries." — The  Outlook. 


DEUTERONOMY. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  R.  DR1VER»  D.D.,  D.Litt.r 

Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


Crowii  8vo.    Netv  $3-oo. 


"No  one  coiild  be  hetter  qualified  than  Professor  Driver  to  write  a  eritieal 
and  exegetical  commentary  on  Deuteronomy.  His  previous  works  are  author- 
ities  in  all  the  departments  involved;  the  grammar  and  lexicon  of  the  Hebrew 
^nguage,  the  lower  and  higher  eritieism,  as  well  as  exegesis  and  Biblical  the- 
ology;  .  •  .  the  interpretation  in  this  commentary  is  eareful  and  soher  in  the 
main.  A  wealth  of  historieal,  geugraphieal,  and  philologieal  information  illus- 
trates  and  elucidates  both  the  narrative  and  the  discourses.  Valuahle,  though 
eoneise,  excursuses  are  often  given."  —  The  Congregalionalist. 

*'  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  at  last  a  really  eritieal  01d  Testament  commentary 
in  English  upon  a  portion  of  the  Pentateueh,  and  especially  one  of  sueh  merit. 
This  I  find  superior  to  any  other  Commentary  in  any  language  upon  Deuter- 
onomy."  —  Professor  E.  L.  Gurtis,  of  Yale  University. 

''This  volume  of  Professor  Driver*s  is  marked  by  his  weH-known  eare  and 
accuracy,  and  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledgc,  either  of  the  Hebrew  language,  or  of  the  eontents  of  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  their  signiReanee  for  the  development  of  01d  Tes- 
tament  thought.  The  author  finds  seope  for  displaying  his  weU-known  wide 
and  aeeurate  knowIedge,  and  delicate  appreeiation  of  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  his  readers  are  supplied  with  many  carefully  eon- 
structed  lists  of  words  and  expressions.  He  is  at  his  best  in  the  detailed 
examination  of  the  text."  —  Lornion  Athenaum, 

**  It  must  be  said  that  this  work  is  bound  to  take  rank  among  the  best  eom- 
mentaries  in  any  language  on  the  important  book  with  which  it  deals.  On 
every  page  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  scholarIy  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture,  and  of  the  most  painstaking  eare  to  make  the  book  useful  to  thorough 
itiKlents."  —  Thf  Lutheran  Churchman, 

"The  deep  and  difficult  questions  raised  by  Deuteronomy  are,  in  every  in* 
stanee,  con5idered  with  eare,  insight,  and  eritieal  aeumen.  The  student  who 
wiihes  for  solid  information,  or  a  knowledge  of  method  and  temper  of  the 
Qew  eritieism,  will  find  advantage  in  eonsultine  the  pages  of  Dr.  Driver."  ^ 
ZU9Cs  HeraU. 


^tee  %nUvnnttauva  ©rttieal  (E^ommtntati^ 

'•^fVe  teUeve  this  series  to  be  of  epoeh'tnaking  importanee.' 

— The  N.  Y.  EvANGELiST. 

JUDGES. 

By  Dr.  aEOROE  FOOT  MOORE,  D.D., 

.    Professor  of  Theology,   Harvard  University. 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  $3*00. 


**  The  typographical  execution  of  thb  handsome  Tolume  is  worth j  of  the 
Bcholarly  eharaeter  of  the  eontents,  and  higher  praise  could  not  be  given  it** 
—  Professor  C.  H.  ToY,  of  Harvarā  Universiiy, 

"  This  work  represents  the  latest  results  of  '  Seientifie  6iblical  Seholarship,* 
and  as  sueh  has  the  greatest  value  for  the  purely  eritieal  student,  especia]]y  on 
the  5ide  of  textual  and  literary  eritieism."  —  7)4/  Church  Siandard. 

**  Professor  Moore  has  more  than  sustained  hb  scholar]y  reputation  in  this 
work,  which  gives  us  for  the  first  time  in  English  a  commentary  on  Judges  not 
excelled,  if  indeed  equalled,  in  any  language  of  the  world.'*  —  Professor 
L.  W.  Eatten,  o/P,  £.  Div%nity  Sehool,  Philadelphia. 

**  Although  a  eritieal  commentary,  this  work  has  i*s  praetieal  uses,  .\nd  by 
its  divisions,  headlines,  ete,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all 
thoughtful  students  of  the  Seriptures.  Indeed,  with  the  other  hooks  of  the 
series,  it  is  sure  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  pastors  and  scholarly  lay- 
men."  —  Portland  Zion*s  Herald, 

"  Like  its  predecessors,  this  volume  wi]l  be  warmly  welcomed  —  whilst  to 
those  whose  means  of  seeuring  up-to-date  information  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats  are  limited,  it  is  simply  invaluahle.'*  —  Edinbur^  Seotsman. 

«*  The  work  is  done  in  an  atmosphere  of  scholarly  interest  and  indifference 
to  dogmatism  and  controversy,  which  is  at  least  refreshing.  ...  It  is  a  nohle 
introduction  to  the  moral  forees,  ideas,  and  influenees  that  controUed  the 
period  of  the  Judges,  and  a  model  of  what  a  historieal  commentary,  with  a 
praetieal  end  in  view  should  be."  —  The  Independent. 

"  The  work  is  marked  by  a  elear  and  foreihle  style,  by  scholarly  researeh,  by 
eritieal  aeumen,  by  extensive  reading,  and  by  evident  familiarity  with  the 
Hebrew.  Many  of  the  eomments  and  suggestions  are  valuahle,  while  the 
index  at  the  elose  is  servieeahle  and  satisfactory.**  —  Philadelphia  Preihyterian. 

**  This  volume  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  series  for  aeeurate  and  wide 
seholarship  given  in  elear  and  strong  English,  .  .  .  the  scholarly  reader  win 
find  delight  in  the  perusal  of  this  ^^^^imV^e  conmientaiy."  —  Zion*s  Herali, 


t^  ^idmAUoMi  Cxi!fk6,f  eemvmiAt^, 

^itickfy  kā^/ui  U  teMars  and  mmisitrt,'*—1m  PssssmuAN  BAiacBK. 

The  Books  of  Sainuel 


REV.  HENRV  PRESERVEO  SMITH,  D.D.. 

Pr^euor  qf  SiiUeal  Hhtory  and  iHUrprsioHtm  m  Amkerst  eeOege. 


Crown  8vo,  Net  $3.00. 

**Professor  Smith's  Commentary  wil]  for  some  time  l>e  the  stan(lai^ 
work  on  Samnel,  and  we  heartily  eongratulate  him  on  seholarl^r  work  s^ 
faithfuH^r  accomplished.** — Tke  Athefutum, 

"  It  is  both  eritieal  and  exegetical,  and  deals  with  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  It  shows  painstaking  diligence  and  considerable  researeh. "—  Thi 
Presbyterian. 

"The  style  is  elear  and  foreihle  and  sustains  the  well-won  reputation  of 
the  distinguished  author  for  seholarship  and  candor.  AU  thoughtful  stu- 
dents  of  the  Seriptures  will  find  the  work  helpful,  not  only  on  aeeount  of  its 
speeifie  treatment  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  on  which  it  is  based,  but  heeause 
of  the  light  it  throws  on  and  the  aid  it  gives  in  the  general  interpretation  of 
the  Seriptures  as  modified  by  present-day  eritieism." — The  Philaāelphia 
Press, 

**The  literary  quality  of  the  book  deserves  mention.  We  do  not  usually 
go  to  eommentaries  for  models  of  English  style.  But  this  book  has  a  dis- 
tinet,  though  unohtrusive,  literary  flavor.  It  is  delightful  reading.  The 
translation  is  always  felieitous,  and  often  renders  further  eomment  need* 
less." — The  Evangelist. 

"The  treatment  is  eritieal,  and  at  the  same  time  expository.  Gonserva- 
tiye  students  may  find  mueh  in  this  volume  with  which  they  eannot  agree, 
but  no  one  wishing  to  know  the  most  reeent  eonelusions  eoneerning  this 
part  of  sacred  history  ean  aiTord  to  be  without  it. " — Philaāelphia  Presh^" 
terian  Joumal. 

"The  author  exhibits  precisely  that  scholarly  attitude  which  will  eom* 
mend  his  work  to  the  widest  audience." — The  Churchman. 

"The  commentary  is  the  most  eomplete  and  minute  hitherto  published 
by  an  English-speaking  seholar." — Literature. 

**  The  Tolumes  of  Driver  and  Moore  set  a  high  standard  for  the  Old 
Testament  writers ;  but  I  think  Professor  Smith*s  work  has  reached  the 
same  high  level.  It  is  scholarly  and  eritieal,  and  yet  it  is  written  in  a  spirit 
of  reverent  devotion,  a  worthy  treatment  of  the  sacred  text"— PROP.  L.  W. 
Battbn,  of  P.  £.  Diyinity  Sehool,  Philadelphia. 


C9e  ^ntmA^oMf  CnikAt  CommentaTs. 


"A  āeiiātā  aāvanee  oh  att  otker  eommentarus.  — ^TUE  OUTLOOKi 


PROVERBS 


By  the  Rev.  CRAWFORD  H.  TOY,  D.D..  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Harvard  Universit/. 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  $3.00. 


"  In  earefuf  seholarship  this  volume  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Its  io- 
terpretation  is  free  from  theologieal  prejudice.  It  will  be  indispensable  to 
the  eareful  student,  whether  lay  or  elerieal.*' — The  Otttlook, 

**Professor  Toy's  *Commentary'  will  for  many  years  to  eome  remain  a 
handbook  foi  both  teaehers  and  learners,  and  its  details  will  be  studied  with 
eritieal  eare  and  general  appreeiation.*' — Tke  At/tentettm, 

*•  The  commentary  itself  is  a  most  thorough  treatment  of  eaeh  verse  in 
detail,  in  which  the  light  of  the  fullest  seholarship  is  thrown  upon  the  mean- 
ing.  The  learning  displayed  throughout  the  work  is  enormous.  Here  is  a 
commentary  at  last  that  does  not  skip  the  hard  plaees,  but  grapples  with 
every  prohlem  and  point,  and  says  the  best  that  ean  be  said,**--^Preflj'/cn\in 
Banfter 

**  Professor  Toy*s  commentary  on  Proverhs  maintains  the  highest  standard 
of  the  International  Critical  Commentaries.  We  ean  give  no  higher  praise. 
Proverhs  presents  comparatively  few  prohlems  in  eritieism,  but  offers  large 
opportunities  to  the  expositor  and  exegete.  Professor  Toy'»  work  is 
thorough  and  eomplete." — 77te  Congregatwnalist. 

"This  addition  to  'The  International  Gritieal  Commentary  *  has  the  same 
eharaeteristies  of  thoroughness  and  painstaking  seholarship  as  the  preceding 
issues  of  the  series.  In  the  eritieal  treatment  of  the  text,  in  noting  the 
various  rettdings  and  the  foree  of  the  words  in  the  original  Hebrew,  it  leaves 
nothing  to  l)e  desired." — The  Christian  Intelltgeneer, 

*' A  first-elass,  up-to-date,  eritieal  and  exegetica1  commentary  on  the  Book 
cf  Proverhs  in  the  Knglish  language  was  one  of  the  crying  necds  of  Bihlical 
seholarship.  Accordingly,  we  may  not  be  yiclding  to  the  latest  addition  to 
the  Intemational  Criticul  Series  the  trihute  it  deserves,  when  we  say  that  it 
at  onee  takes  the  first  plaee  in  its  elass  That  plaee  it  undoubtedly  deserves, 
however,  and  would  have  secured  even  against  mueh  more  formidable  aim- 
petitors  than  it  happens  to  have.  It  is  altogether  a  well-arranged,  lucid 
exp<>sition  of  this  unique  book  in  the  Bible,  based  on  a  eareful  study  of  the 
text  and  the  linguistie  and  historieal  background  of  every  part  of  it." — Tke 
Inter'ior. 

**While  this  commentary  is  called  'eritieal'  and  is  sueh,  it  is  not  one  in 
which  the  apparatus  is  spread  out  in  detail ;  it  is  one  which  any  intelli- 
gent  Knglish  reader  ean  readily  use  and  thoroughl/  understand  *' — Tki 
Evangelist* 


^Ut  %nUvnntioxml  HSivitienl  egommentarg, 

"  IVif  deem  it  as  neeāfulfor  the  stuāious  pastor  to  possess  himseff 
of  these  volumes  as  to  ottain  the  best  dictionary  and  encyciopediay 

— The  Gongregationaust. 
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"  iii  point  of  seholarship,  of  accuracy,  of  originality,  this  last  ad(Iition  to  tu« 
«eries  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors,  while  for  terseness  and  keenness  of  exegesis, 
tve  should  put  it  first  of  them  all."  —  The  eongregationalist. 

"The  whole  make-up  is  that  of  a  thoroughly  helpful,  instruetive  eritieal 
itudy  of  the  Word,  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  ever  attemptcd  in  the 
English  language,  and  to  students  and  clergymen  knowing  the  proper  use  of 
a  commentary  it  will  prove  an  invaluahle  aid.*'  —  The  Lutheran  Quarterly, 

"  Professor  Gould  has  donc  his  work  well  and  thoroughly.  .  .  .  The  eom- 
mentary  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  eritieal  method  at  its  best.  .  .  .  The 
Word  study  .  .  .  shows  not  only  familiarity  with  all  the  literature  of  the  suh- 
ject,  but  patient,  faithful,  and  independent  investigation.  ...  It  will  rank 
among  the  best,  as  it  is  the  latest  commentary  on  this  basal  Gospel."  —  The 
ehristian  Intelligeneer, 

**  It  will  give  the  student  the  vigorousIy  expressed  thought  of  a  very  thought- 
ful  seholar."  —  The  Church  Standard, 

**  Dr.  GouId's  commcntary  on  Nf  ark  is  a  large  sueeess,  .  .  .  and  a  credit  to 
Ameriean  seholarship.  .  .  .  He  has  undoubtedly  given  us  a  eommentarv  on 
Mark  which  surpasses  all  others,  a  thing  we  have  reason  to  expect  will  be  true 
in  the  ease  of  every  volume  of  the  series  to  which  it  helongs."  —  The  Biblical 
World, 

''The  volume  is  characterized  by  extensive  learning,  patient  attention  to 
details  and  a  fair  degree  of  eaution."  —  Bibliotheca  Saera, 

**  The  exegetical  portion  of  the  book  is  simple  in  arrangement,  admirable 
in  form  and  condensed  in  statement.  .  .  .  Dr.  GouId  does  not  slavishly  foIlow 
any  authority,  but  expresses  his  own  opinions  in  language  both  eoneise  and 
elear."—  The  Chicago  Standard, 

**  In  elear,  foreihle  and  elegant  language  the  author  furnishes  the  results  of 
the  best  investigations  on  the  second  Gospel,  both  early  and  late.  He  treats 
these  various  subjects  with  the  hand  of  a  master."  —  Boston  Zton*s  Herald, 

"The  author  gives  abundant  cvidcnce  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
faets  and  history  in  the  ease.  .  .  .  His  treatment  of  them  is  alway8  fresh  and 
scb^WurIy,  and  oftentimes  helpful."*-«.^J4/  New  Vork  Otserver. 


"//  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  series  will  stanā  firsi 
among  ail  Engiish  seriai  eommentaries  on  the  Bibie'* 

— The  Bibucal  World. 


ST.  LUKE. 
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In  the  author's  Gritieal  Introduction  to  the  Commentary  is  contained  a  fuH 
Teatment  of  a  large  numher  of  important  topies  connected  with  the  study  of 
ihe  Gospel,  among  which  are  the  following :  The  Author  of  the  Book  —  The 
3ources  of  the  Gospel  —  Object  and  Plan  of  the  Gospel  —  Gharaeteristies, 
5tylc  and  Language  —  The  Integrity  of  the  Gospel — The  Tcxt  —  Literary 
History. 

FROM  THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFAOE. 

If  this  Commentary  has  any  speeial  features,  they  will  perhaps  be  found  in 
ihe  illustrations  from  Jewish  writings,  in  the  abundance  of  referenees  to  the 
Septuagint,  and  to  the  Aets  and  other  hooks  of  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
frequent  quotations  of  renderings  in  the  Latin  versions,  and  in  the  attentioo 
which  has  been  paid,  both  in  the  Introduction  and  throughout  the  Notes,  to 
the  marks  of  St.  Luke*s  style. 

*'It  is  distinguished  throughout  by  leaming,  sobriety  of  jadgment,  and 
sound  exegesis.  It  is  a  weighty  eontrihution  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Third  Gospel,  and  will  take  an  honorahle  plaee  in  the  series  of  which  it  forms 
■  part."  —  Prof.  D.  D.  Salmond,  in  the  Critual  Revieuf, 

**  We  are  pleased  with  the  thoroughness  and  scientiBc  accaracy  of  the  inter- 
pretations.  ...  It  seems  to  us  that  the  prevailing  eharaeteristie  of  the  book 
is  eommon  sense,  fortiBed  by  learning  and  piety.**  —  TAe  Her^tU  and  Fr€sbyter, 

*'An  important  work,  which  no  student  of  the  Word  of  God  ean  safely 
^iegleet." —  The  Churck  Standard. 

"The  author  has  both  the  scholar*s  knowledge  and  the  seholar's  spirit 
jiecessary  for  the  preparation  of  sueh  a  commentary.  .  .  .  We  know  of 
aothing  on  the  Third  Gospel  which  more  thoroughly  meets  the  wants  of  the 
Biblical  seholar."  —  The  Outlook, 

**  The  author  is  not  only  a  profound  seholar,  but  a  chastened  and  rererent 
ehristian,  who  undertakes  to  interpret  a  Gospel  of  Ghrist,  so  as  to  show 
Hirist  in  his  grandeur  and  loveliness  of  eharaeter."  —  Tke  SotUkem  Ckmrck- 
nan. 

**  It  is  a  valuahle  and  welcome  addition  to  our  somewhat  scanty  stoek  of 
first-elass  eommentaries  on  the  Third  Gospel.  By  its  scholarly  thoroughness 
it  well  sustains  the  reputation  which  the  International  Skries  has  already 
won."  —  Prof.  J.  H.  Thaver,  of  Harvard  University. 

Tkis  volume  kaving  heen  so  recentty  publisked,  furtker  nātieet  are  n^  yei 
%vailabfe. 


^t  %vAtvnixtionKl  IIFvitieal  €oraratntHX^ 

*'For  the  stuāent  this  new  commentary  promises  to  be  ināispen' 
sabU:' — The  Methodist  Recorder. 
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^  From  my  knowledge  of  Dr.  Sanday,  and  from  a  brief  examination  of  the 
book,  I  am  led  to  helieve  that  it  is  our  best  eritieal  bandbook  to  the  Epistle. 
It  eomhines  great  learning  with  praetieal  and  suggestive  interpretation."  — 
Professor  George  B.  Stevkns,  of  Yale  University. 

**  Professor  Sanday  is  excellent  in  seholarship,  and  of  unsurpassed  candor. 
The  introduction  and  detached  notes  are  higbly  interesting  and  instruetive. 
This  commentary  eannot  fail  to  render  the  most  valuahle  assistanee  to  all 
eamest  students.  The  volume  augurs  well  for  the  series  of  which  it  is  a  mem- 
ber." — Professor  George  P.  Fisher,  0/  YaU  University, 

**  The  seholarship  and  spirit  of  Dr.  Sanday  give  assuranee  of  an  interpreta- 
tion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  which  will  be  both  scholarly  and  spiritual.'' 
—  Dr.  LvMAN  Abbott. 

**  The  work  of  the  authors  has  been  carefully  done,  and  will  prove  an 
acceptable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  great  Epistle.  The  exegesis  ts 
aeute  and  learned  .  .  .  The  authors  show  mueh  familiarity  with  the  work 
of  their  predecessors,  and  write  with  ealmness  and  lucidity."  —  New  York 
Ohserver, 

**  We  are  confident  that  this  commentary  will  find  a  plaee  in  every  thought- 
ful  minister's  library.  One  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  the  authors  at  some 
points,  —  and  this  is  true  of  all  eommentaries,  —  but  they  have  given  us  a  work 
which  eannot  but  prove  valuahle  to  the  eritieal  study  of  Paul's  masterly  epis- 
tle."  —  Zion^s  Advocate, 

**  We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  this  as  the  best  commentary  on  Romans 
yet  written  in  English.  It  will  do  mueh  to  popularize  this  admirable  and 
mueh  needed  series,  by  showing  that  it  is  possihle  to  be  eritieal  and  scholarly 
and  at  the  same  time  devout  and  spiritual,  and  intelligihle  to  plain  Bible 
readers."—  The  Church  Standard. 

**A  commentary  with  a  very  distinct  eharaeter  and  purpose  of  its  own, 
which  hrings  to  students  and  ministers  an  aid  which  they  eannot  ohtain  else- 
where.  .  .  .  There  is  probabIy  no  other  commentary  in  which  eritieism  haa 
been  employed  so  successfully  and  impartially  to  bring  out  the  author's 
thought."  — M  Y.  Independent, 

"  We  have  nothing  but  heartiest  praise  for  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
commentary.  It  is  not  only  eritieal,  but  exegetical,  expository,  doctrinal, 
praetieal,  and  eminently  spiritual.  The  positive  eonelusions  of  the  hooks  are 
Tery  numerous  and  are  stoutly,  gloriously  evangelieal.  .  .  .  The  eommentarr 
does  not  fail  to  speak  with  the  utmott  revere^ee  of  the  whole  word  of  Omim 
Tkā  e&tiigr^gationaUU 


$&e  lutenmtional  (SnAtievil  e^ommeatitt^ 


-This  admirabU  series." — ^The  Lomoon  Acadeiit. 


EPHESIANS  AND  GOLOSSIANS. 
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« 


The  latest  volume  of  this  admirable  series  is  informed  widi  the  ver^ 
best  spirit  in  which  sueh  work  ean  be  carried  out — a  spirit  of  absolute 
fidelity  to  the  demonstrable  truths  of  eritieal  seienee.  .  •  .  This  summary 
of  the  results  of  modern  eritieism  applied  to  these  two  Pauline  letters  is, 
for  the  use  of  scholarly  studentS|  not  likely  to  be  superseded.*' — TAf  Lon- 
don  Acadetny. 

**  An  able  and  independent  pieee  of  exegesis,  and  one  that  none  of  us  ean 
afford  to  be  without.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  made  himself  mas. 
ter  of  his  theme.  His  linguistie  ability  is  manifest.  His  style  is  usually 
elear.  His  exegetical  pereeptions  are  keen,  and  we  are  especially  grateful 
for  his  strong  defence  of  the  integrity  and  apostolicity  of  these  two  great 
monuments  of  Pauline  leaehing." — 7^if  Expos*tor. 

"It  displays  every  mark  of  eonseientious  judgment,  wide  reading,  and 
grammatieal  insight. " —  LiUrature. 

"  In  discrimination,  learning,  and  candor,  it  is  the  peer  of  the  other  voK 
umes  of  the  series.  The  elahorate  introductions  are  of  speeial  value.** — 
Professor  Gkor(;e  B.  Stevens,  of  Yale  University. 

"  It  is  rieh  in  philologieal  material,  clearly  arranged,  and  judiciously 
handled.  The  studies  of  words  are  uncommonly  good.  .  .  .  In  the 
halaneing  of  opinions,  in  the  distinguishing  between  fine  shades  of  mean> 
ing,  it  is  both  aeute  and  sound.'* — The  Ckurck. 

"  The  exegcsis  based  so  s(>lidly  on  the  roek  foandation  of  phi]ology  is 
argumentatively  and  convincingly  strong.  A  spiritual  and  evangelieal  tenor 
pervades  the  interpretation  from  first  to  last.  .  .  .  These  elements,  lo- 
gether  with  the  author's  full-orbed  vision  of  the  truth,  with  his  discrimina- 
tive  judgment  and  his  felicity  of  expression,  make  this  the  peer  of  any  eom- 
mentary  on  these  important  letters." — Tke  Standard, 

**  An  exceedingly  eareful  and  painstaking  pieee  of  work.  The  introduc> 
tory  discussions  of  questions  hearing  on  the  authenticity  and  integrity  (of 
the  epistles)  are  elear  and  candid,  and  the  exposition  of  the  text  displays  a 
fine  seholarship  and  insight." — North^vestem  Ckristian  Aāvoeate. 

•'The  book  is  from  first  to  last  exegetical  and  eritieal.  Every  phrase  in 
the  two  ICpistles  is  searched  as  with  lighted  candles.  The  authorities  for 
variant  readings  are  canvassed  but  weighed,  rather  than  counted.  The  mul- 
tiform  aneient  and  modern  interpretations  are  investigated  with  the  ez- 
haustiveness  of  a  German  leeture-room,  and  the  judicial  spirit  of  an  English 
eourt-room.  Speeial  discussioDS  are  numerous  and  thorough.  "-«7*i^  Oot^ 
(gregationalisL 


**  /  kave  alrettdy  expresstd  my  c<mvictioH  that  tke  Inter^ 
matumal  e-ntieal  Comineniary  is  tke  best  eritieeU  e&mmtntarf. 
m  tJke  whalā  Bible,  in  existence."'-DK,  Lyman  Abbott. 

Philipplans  and  Phllemon 
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••It  is,  in  short,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  series." — The  Seotsman, 

•*  Professor  Vincent*s  Commentary  on  Philippians  and  Philemon  appears 
to  me  not  less  admirable  for  its  literary  merit  than  for  its  seholarship  and  its 
elear  and  discriminating  discussions  of  the  eontents  of  these  Epistles/' — Dr. 
George  P.  Fisher. 

"The  book  eontains  many  examples  of  independent  and  judicial  weigh* 
ing  of  evidence.  We  have  been  delighted  with  the  portion  d«voted  to  PhUe- 
mon.  Unlike  most  eommentaries,  this  may  wisely  be  read  as  a  ^hole."-' 
The  C(mgregationalist 

**0f  the  merits  of  the  work  it  is  enough  to  say  thal  it  fs  worthy  of  its 
plaee  in  the  noble  undertaking  to  which  it  helongs.  It  is  fuV  of  just  sueh 
information  as  the  Bible  «tu^ent.  lay  or  elerieal,  needs ;  and  whilc  giving  an 
abundance  of  the  truths  of  erudition  to  aid  the  eritieal  student  of  the  text,  it 
abounds  also  in  that  more  popular  information  which  enables  the  attentive 
reader  almost  to  put  himselt  in  St.  PauFs  plaee,  to  see  with  the  eyes  and  feel 
with  the  heart  of  the  Ai^ostle  to  the  eientiles." — Bo$ton  Advcrtiser, 

"  If  it  is  possible  in  these  days  to  produce  a  commentary  which  will  be 
free  from  polemieal  and  eeelesiastieal  bias,  the  feat  will  be  accomplished  in 
the  International  Critical  Commentary.  .  .  .  It  is  evidcnt  that  the  writer 
has  given  an  immense  amount  of  scholarly  researeh  and  original  thought  to 
the  subjecl.  .  .  .  The  author's  introduction  to  the  Kpistle  to  Philemon 
is  an  admirable  pieee  of  literature,  calculated  to  arouse  in  the  student's  mind 
an  intense  interest  in  the  eireumstanees  which  produced  this  short  letter  from 
the  inspired  Apostle." — Commercial  Advertiser. 

"  His  discussion  of  Philemon  is  marked  by  sympathy  and  appreeiation, 
and  his  fuU  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Pauline  Christianity  to  slavery  are 
interesting,  both  historically  and  sociologically. " — The  Dial. 

**  Throughout  the  work  scholarIy  researeh  is  evident.  It  commends  itsel/ 
by  its  elear  elucidation,  its  keen  exegesis  which  marks  the  word  study  on 
every  page,  its  eompaetness  of  statement  and  its  simplicity  of  arrRngement.'* 
— Lutheran  \Vorld. 

•*  The  seholarship  of  the  author  seems  to  be  fully  equal  to  his  i  dertaking» 

and  he  has  given  to  us  a  fine  pieee  of  work.     One  eannot  but  se  that  if  the 

entire  series  shall  bc  executed  upon  a  par  with  this  portion,  thef  lan  be  lit« 
tle  left  to  be  desired." — Philadelphia  Presbyterian  Joumal, 


tit  ^tdmAiionA{  Cniic&f  eommmiAt^. 


**  The  best  cofnmentary  and  the  one  most  useful  to  the  BibU 
$iudent  is  The  International  CriticaL*' 

— The  Reformed  Church  Review. 
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•*  His  commentary  is  very  satisfactory  indeed.  II is  notes  are  particularly 
valuahle.  We  know  of  no  work  on  these  Epistles  which  is  so  full  and  satis. 
factory.'* — Thf  Living  ehureh, 

**  It  shows  an  immense  amount  of  researeh  and  acquaintanceship  wiih  the 
views  of  the  eritieal  sehool." — IferaU  and  PrcsbyUr, 

"This  volume  well  sustains  the  reputation  achieved  by  its  predecess«irs. 
The  notes  to  the  text,  as  well  as  the  intro<luctions,  are  marked  by  eruditioD 
at  onee  affluent  and  discriminating." — The  OutiiH>k, 

**Canon  Bigg's  work  is  pre-eminently  charactenzed  by  judicial  open- 
mindedness  and  sympathetic  insight  into  histoneal  conditions.  His  realistle 
interpretation  o(  the  relations  of  the  apostles  and  the  eireumstanees  of  the 
early  ehureh  renders  the  volume  invaluahle  to  students  of  these  theraes. 
The  exegetical  work  in  the  volume  rests  on  the  broad  basis  of  eareful  lin- 
guistie  study,  acquaintance  with  a|)ocalyptic  literature  and  the  writings  ol 
the  Fathers,  a  sane  judgment,  and  good  sense.'* — Ameriean  Soumal  of 
Theolog}*. 
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**  Most  Bible  readers  have  the  impression  that  'Numbers'  is  a  dull 
book  on\y  relieved  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  Halaam  ehapters  and  some 
snatehes  of  old  Hebrew  songs,  but,  as  Prof.  Gray  shows  with  admi- 
rable  skill  and  insight,  its  historieal  and  religious  value  is  not  that 
which  lies  on  the  surfaee.  Prof.  Gray*s  Commenury  is  distinguished 
by  fine  seholarship  and  sanity  of  judgment ;  it  is  impossible  to 
commend  it  too  warmly." — S(^is^a^eview  (LmtUn). 
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